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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  September  28,  1886. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  second  annual  report 
on  Indian  affairs  under  their  present  management. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  you,  and  through  you  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  are  invited  to  mark  the  unmistakable  evidences  of 
progress  made  by  many  of  the  tribes  within  the  last  twelve  months- 
These  evidences  are  apparent  from  several  standpoints.  The  excellent 
temper,  subordination,  and  general  tranquillity  which,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  have  everywhere  prevailed  among  the  Bed  Men  under 
the  charge  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  of  themselves  a  most  auspicious 
omen  of  progress.  The  active  inquiry  among  many  of  the  tribes  for  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  the  arts  of  agriculture  5  the  growing  desire  to  take 
lands  in  severalty^  the  urgent  demand  for  agricultural  implements  with 
modern  improvements;  the  largely  increased  acreage  which  the  Indians 
have  put  to  tillage,  exceeding  that  of  any  preceding  year;  the  unprece- 
dented increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  children  who  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  schools — these  and  many  other  facts  fully  establish  the 
claim  that  during  the  past  year  the  Indian  race  has  taken  a  firmer  step 
and  a  grander  stride  in  the  great  march  toward  civilization  than  ever 
before  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

the  "peace  policy''  and  MS  ECONOMY. 

Another  year's  experience  and  practical  trial  of  this  "humanitarian 
and  peace  system''  only  adds  cumulative  testimony  to  the  superiority 
of  its  methods  of  Indian  civilization  over  any  others  ever  yet  tried. 
Al8  a  further  and  unerring  evidence,  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
progress  above  noted  has  been  made  without  corresponding  increase  in 
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expenditures.    In  fact  the  estimates  for  carrying  on  the  Indian  service 
are  being  reduced,  as  the  following  statement  shows : 

Estimate  for  appropriation : 

Fiscal  yearl886 17,328,049  64 

Fiscal  year  1887 6,051,259  84 

Fiscal  year  1888 5,608,873  64 

In  the  estimates  for  1888  an  increase  of  $177,500  is  asked  for  educa- 
tional work.  But  for  this  increase  the  reduction  would  have  been  much 
greater,  and  the  estimate  for  1888  would  have  fallen  below  the  estimate 
for  1887  $619,886.20,  and  below  the  estimate  for  1886  $1,896,676. 

A  benign  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indian 
race,  dictated  by  a  love  of  humanity,  one  in  which  both  political  parties 
have  fortunately  and  exceptionally  agreed,  is  a  proud  national  distinc- 
tion. It  speaks  well  for  the  great  heart  of  the  people  which  lies  back 
of  and  behind  this  Government  that  they  order  and  command  their 
representatives  to  foster  a  policy  which  alone  can  save  the  aborigines 
from  destruction — ^from  being  worn  away  by  the  attrition  of  the  conflict- 
ing elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  Upon  my  induction  into  of- 
fice I  gave  to  this  line  of  administration  mature  reflection,  critical  re- 
search, and  extensive  consultation,  and  in  my  last  annual  report  it  was 
briefly  summarized,  as  follows,  and  its  continuance  urged: 

This  brings  me  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  policy  which  I  believe 
should  be  adopted  by  Congress  and  the  Grovemment  in  the  management  of  the  In- 
dians. It  shonld  be  industriously  and  gravely  impressed  upon  them  that  they  must 
abandon  their  tribal  relations  and  take  lands  in  severalty,  as  the  comer-stone  of  their 
complete  success  in  agriculture,  which  means  self-support,  personal  independence, 
and  material  thrift.  The  Grovernment  should,  however,  in  order  to  protect  them,  re- 
tain the  tight  to  their  lands  in  trust  for  twenty-five  years  or  longer,  but  issue  trust 
patents  at  once  to  such  Indians  as  have  taken  individual  holdings.  When  the  Indians 
have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  in  sufficient  quantities  (and  the  number  of  acres 
in  each  holding  may  and  should  vary  in  different  localities  according  to  fertility,  pro- 
ductiveness, climatic,  and  other  advantages),  then  having  due  regard  to  the  immedi- 
ate and  early  future  needs  of  the  Indians,  the  remaining  lauds  of  their  reservations 
shonld  be  purchased  by  the  Government  and  opened  to  homestead  entry  at  50  or  75 
cents  per  acre.  The  money  paid  by  the  Government  for  their  lands  should  be  held 
in  trust  in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  to  be  invested  as  Congress  may  provide,  for  the  educa- 
tion, civilization,  and  material  development  and  advancement  of  the  red  race,  reserv- 
ing for  each  tribe  its  own  money. 

When  the  farm  and  the  school  have  become  familiar  institutions  among  the  Indians, 
and  reasonable  time  has  intervened  for  the  transition  from  barbarism  or  a  semi-civ- 
ilized state  to  one  of  civilization,  then  will  the  Indian  be  prepared  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  higher  and  more  responsible  duties  and  privileges  which  appertain  to  Amer- 
ican citizeoship.  A  wider  and  better  knowledge  of  the  English  language  among  them 
is  essential  to  their  comprehension  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship.  At 
this  time  but  few  of  the  adult  population  can  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  with  the 
efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Government  and  by  religions  and  philanthropic  asso- 
ciations and  individuals,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  missionary  and 
the  schoolmaster  industriously  in  the  field  everywhere  among  the  tribes,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  and  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  among  the  next  generation  of  Indians  the 
English  language  will  be  sufficiently  spoken  and  used  to  enable  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  law8,  customs,  and  institutions  of  our  country,  and  to  regulate 
their  condnct  in  obedience  to  its  authority. 
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The  willing  support  which  the  entire  people  of  the  United  States  are 
giving  to  this  policy  of  educating  the  Indian  and  placing  him  upon  a 
homestead  with  the  peaceful  implements  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  in  his  hands,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  for  years  the 
authorities  have  worked  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  with  vary- 
ing success  among  different  tribes  in  all  sections  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  the  onward  move  in  this  direction  now  urged  and 
impelled  by  every  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  as 
well  as  by  the  numerous  organizations  and  societies  of  various  kinds 
which  are  all  working  in  harmonious  co-operation  for  the  effectuation 
of  this  noble  purpose,  should  arrest  the  attention  of  these  benighted  peo- 
ple, and  these  beneficent  endeavors  should  evoke  from  their  stolid  hearts 
gratitude  and  kindly  appreciation.-  I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  very 
many  instances  such  appreciation  is  not  wanting. 

THE   "FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES." 

In  view  of  this  policy  of  protection  for  the  Indians,  it  is  reasonable 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  country  should  look  to  the  five  civilized 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  about  whom  so  much  has  been  said  by 
orators  and  statesmen,  and  of  whom  so  much  is  expected  by  the  friends 
of  the  Indian,  to  set  freely  and  promptly  such  an  example  as  shall  ad- 
vance the  civilization  of  their  savage  brethren  of  other  tribes.  The 
influence  of  their  example  upon  the  semi- civilized  and  savage  tribes 
makes  the  study  of  their  condition  and  methods  a  matter  not  only  of 
great  interest  but  also  of  first  importance. 

The  treaties  of  1866,  and  other  treaties  also,  guarantee  to  the  five  civil- 
ized tribes  the  possession  of  their  lands ;  but,  without  the  moral  and 
physical  power  which  is  represented  by  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
what  are  these  treaties  worth  as  a  protection  against  the  rapacious 
greed  of  the  homeless  people  of  the  States  who  seek  homesteads  within 
the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory  !  If  the  protecting  power  of  this 
Government  were  withdrawn  for  thirty  days,  where  would  the  treaties 
be,  and  the  laws  of  the  Indians  and  the  Indians  themselves  f  The  history 
of  Payne  and  Couch  and  their  followers,  and  the  determined  effort  of 
both  Bepublican  and  Democratic  administrations  to  resist  their  un- 
lawful claims  and  demands,  is  too  recent  not  to  be  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  these  Indians.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Grov- 
ernment  will  never  tire  of  menacing  its  own  people  with  its  own  Army. 
Therefore  it  becomes  vastly  important  that  these  five  civilized  tribes, 
who  have  among  them  men  competent  to  be  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors in  Congress,  governors  of  States,  and  judges  on  the  bench,  should 
cordially,  and  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  gratitude  for  what  has  been  done 
for  them,  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  bringing  about  such  a 
diange  of  affairs  in  their  midst  as  will  bring  peace  and  quiet  to  their 
borders,  settle  existing  agitations  as  to  their  rights  and  interests,  and 
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dispose  of  disquietinf?  questions  which  will  surely  grow  out  of  the 
present  alarming  condition  of  things  in  the  whole  Indian  Territory. 

At  present  the  rich  Indians  who  cultivate  tribal  lands  pay  no  rent  to 
the  poorer  and  more  unfortunate  of  their  race,  although  they  are  equal 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  rich  men  have  too  large  homesteads  and  con- 
trol many  times  more  than  their  share  of  the  land.  It  will  not  do  to 
say,  as  the  wealthy  and  influential  leaders  of  the  nations  contend,  that 
their  system  of  laws  gives  to  every  individual  member  of  the  tribe 
equal  facilities  to  be  independent  and  equal  opportunity  to  possess  him- 
self of  a  homestead.  Already  the  rich  and  choice  lands  are  appropri- 
ated by  those  most  enterprising  and  self  seeking.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Indians  have  in  cultivation  farms  exceeding  1,000  acres  in  extent, 
and  a  still  larger  number  are  cultivating  between  600  and  1,000  acres. 
Now,  think  of  one  Indian  having  a  farm  fenced  in  of  1,000  acres,  with 
the  right,  according  to  their  system  (as  I  understand  the  fact  to  be-),  of 
adding  nearly  1,000  acres  more  by  excluding  all  others  from  the  use  or 
occupancy  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  all  around  the  tract  fenced. 
What  a  baronial  estate!  In  theory  the  lands  are  held  in  common  under 
the  tribal  relation,  and  are  equally  owned  by  each  member  of  the  tribe, 
but  in  point  of  fact  they  are  simply  held  in  the  grasping  hand  of  moneyed 
monopolists  and  powerful  and  influential  leaders  and  politicians,  who 
pay  no  rental  to  the  other  members  of  the  tribe,  who,  under  their  tribal 
ownership  in  common,  have  equal  rights  with  the  occupants. 

A  case  of  this  sort  came  under  my  personal  observation  on  a  visit  to 
the  Creek  Nation  in  1885.  I  was  credibly  informed  that  one  of  the 
Creeks  had  under  fence  over  1,000  acres,  and,  of  course,  under  their  laws 
and  usages,  he  had  the  right  to  exclude  all  other  members  of  the  tribe 
from  claiming  any  land  embraced  within  the  limits  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width  surrounding  the  inclosed  farm  of  1,000  acres,  provided  he 
made  the  first  location.  This  estate  was  handsomely  managed,  with 
many  modern  methods  and  improvements.  A  costly  residence  stood 
ui>on  it  and  large  commodious  barns,  stables,  &c.,  were  provided.  The 
owner  cultivated  this  farm  with  laborers  hired  among  his  own  race — 
perhaps  his  own  kith  and  kin — at  $16  per  month,  and  they  lived  in  huts 
and  cabins  on  the  place  without  a  month's  provisions  ahead  for  them- 
selves and  families.  They  owned,  of  course,  their  tribal  interest  in  the 
laiul,  but  the  proceeds  of  the  valuable  crops  which  were  raised  by  their 
labor  swelled  the  plethoric  pockets  of  the  proprietor.  In  this  instance 
the  crops  grown,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  hay,  consisted  of 
25,000  bushels  of  corn,  fattening  for  market  200  head  of  beef  cattle  and 
300  head  of  hogs.  The  proprietor  grows  annually  richer,  while  the 
laborers,  his  own  race,  joint  owners  of  the  soil,  even  of  the  lands  that 
he  claims  and  individually  appropriates,  grow  annually  and  daily 
poorer  and  less  able  to  fissert  their  equal  ownership  and  tribal  claim 
and,  shall  I  say,  constitutional  privilege  and  treaty  rights. 
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Now  this  condition  of  semi-slavery,  shall  I  call  it,  exists  in  each  of  the 
five  civilized  nations,  and  grows  directly  oat  of  the  holding  of  lands  in 
common,  and  is  necessarily  inherent  in  this  system  of  tenantry.  Agent 
Owen,  in  his  report,  page  157,  says : 

The  Washita  Valley  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  is  almost  a  solid  farm  for  50  miles. 
It  is  cultivated  by  white  labor  largely,  with  Chickasaw  landlords.  I  saw  one  farm 
there  said  to  contain  8,000  acres,  another  4,000,  and  many  other  large  and  handsome 
places. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  some  reliable  data  as  to  the  number  of 
iarms  containing  1,000  acres  which  exist  in  the  five  tribes.  It  did  not 
occnr  to  me  that  eight  times  that  amount  of  rich  valley  land  had  been 
appropriated  by  one  proprietor,  that  another  owner  had  4,000  acres, 
and  that  there  were  "many  other  very  large  and  handsome  places"  in 
the  same  valley,  each  owned  by  individual  proprietors,  but  all  being 
tribal  lands.  A  system  of  laws  and  customs,  where  tribal  relations 
exist  and  lands  are  owned  in  common,  which  permits  one  Indian  to  own 
so  large  a  quantity  of  land,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  other  Indians,  merely 
because  he  was  first  to  occupy  it  or  because  he  inherited  it  from  his 
father  who  occupied  it  originally,  when  all  other  Indians  have  equal 
tribal  rights  with  the  happy  and  fortunate  possessor,  needs  radical 
reformation.  Are  these  the  sacred  rights  secured  by  treaty,  which  the 
United  States  are  pledged  to  respect  and  defend?  If  so,  then  the 
United  States  are  pledged  to  uphold  and  maintain  a  stupendous  land 
monopoly  and  aristocracy  that  finds  no  parallel  in  this  country  except 
in  two  or  three  localities  in  the  far  West }  and  in  these  instances  it  may 
be  said  that  the  titles  are  clear  (having  been  obtained  by  purchase  from 
the  Government),  however  questionable  may  be  the  policy  which  makes 
it  possible  for  one  man  to  own  unlimited  quantities  of  land. 

How  many  Indians  who  have  been  less  provident  than  these  gentlemen 
who  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  fence  up  thousands  of  acres  in  one  farm, 
and  whose  claim  extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  around  the  already 
mammoth  estate,  are  eking  out  a  miserable  existence  upon  some  bar- 
ren homestead,  or,  worse  still,  are  living  by  sufferance  as  day  laborers 
on  these  large  estates,  although  they  own  their  tribal  share  of  these 
lands  which  they  are  too  poor,  weak,  and  powerless  to  secure  or  demand  I 
I  have  no  documentary  statistics  from  which  I  can  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  several  nations  who  are 
hireling  day-laborers;  but  I  have  been  personally  informed  by  very 
intelligent  resident  citizens  that  the  ratio  of  this  class  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  including  those  who  cultivate  less  than  five  acres,  is  one-sixth 
of  the  whole;  among  the  Choctaws,  Ghickasaws,  and  Greeks  about  one- 
fourth  ;  and  that  among  the  Seminoles  the  ratio  is  even  larger.  So  it 
is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  each  of  these  nations — 
held  down  below  the  common  level  of  their  own  race  by  stress  of  pov- 
erty and  the  weight  of  daily  necessities,  unable  by  reason  of  present 
misfortunes  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  or  means  to  possess 
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themselves  of  their  equal  distributive  shares  of  lands,  and  to  so  utilize 
them  as  to  place  their  families  upon  a  higher  social  and  financial  plane- 
needs  some  i>otent  influence  or  power  to  dispel  this  system  and  estab- 
lish a  new  order  of  things — in  a  word,  to  raise  up  the  down-trodden 
people  to  their  proper  level. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  five  civilized  tribes  look  to  the  Indian  Office, 
under  the  intercourse  laws,  only  for  protection  from  the  aggression  of 
white  intrusion.  In  no  other  particular  do  they  respect  or  consult  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  The  United  States  Army  has  stood 
guard  over  these  Indians  for  fifty  years,  shielding  and  protecting  them 
from  the  grasp  of  the  frontiersman  and  the  settler.  Yet  they  have  not 
seconded  the  endeavors  of  the  Government  to  induce  among  the  various 
tribes  a  general  spirit  of  taking  allotments  by  setting  the  example  them- 
selves. This  does  not  seem  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  sacrifices  the 
American  people  have  made  for  their  protection,  in  submitting  to  an 
annaal  tax  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  support  and  maintain  an  Army, 
without  which  the  Indian  Territory  would  have  been  reckoned  long  ago 
among  the  things  that  were. 

Allotments, — The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  land  held  by 
each  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  amount 
to  which  each  individual  would  be  entitled  were  the  lands  of  his  tribe 
equally  divided  and  allotted  in  severalty : 


Tribe. 

Acres. 

PopnlAtioiL 

Acretto 

eachindi. 

Tidual. 

Cherokees* 

6.081.851 
8.040,495 
4.050,935 
0,088.000 
875.000 

22,000 
14.000 

0,000 
10.000 

8.000 

228— 

Creeks 

217- 

Chick&saws 

775— 

Chootaws 

417— 

Seminolea 

125 

*  Bxdatlve  of  lands  west  of  the  Arkansas  Biver. 

The  foregoing  table  demonstrates  the  fact  that  if  in  each  of  the  five 
nations  each  head  of  a  &mily  and  each  adult  person  should  be  allowed 
160  acres,  and  each  minor  child  80  acres,  there  would  still  remain  a 
large  surplus  of  unallotted  land.  The  practical  proposition  which  it 
seems  to  me  would  be  best  for  these  Indians  would  be  to  divide  their 
lands  in  severalty  upon  the  basis  I  have  suggested,  or  upon  some 
other  reasonable  basis,  and  to  sell  the  remainder  to  actual  settlers 
at  a  fair  and  just  price.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  surplus 
lands  would  enable  the  very  poor  of  whom  I  have  spoken  and  for  whom 
I  plead — the  laborers  at  $16  per  month — to  fence  and  improve  their 
allotments,  erect  buildings  and  barns,  set  out  orchards,  and  prepare 
themselves  to  live  as  they  are  entitled  to  live,  owning  as  they  do  lands 
sufficient  for  homesteads  for  every  one.  There  would  also  be  sufficient 
funds  to  put  up  suitable  school  buildings  and  establish  good  perma- 
nent schools  in  every  settlement  or  district.    If  this  course  is  pursued 
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it  will  secure  to  every  Indian  a  bomestead,  which  he  can  define  and 
claim  absolutely  as  his  own.  One  which  he  can  improve  and  adorn; 
where  he  can  build  his  house  and  plant  his  vines ;  where  his  children 
can  be  bom  and  reared,  and  where  they  may  be  buried ;  a  homestead 
which  by  reasonable  labor  will  secure  an  ample  support  for  eacti  Indian 
who  now  wanders  around  as  a  day  laborer,  with  no  definite  knowledge 
of  where  his  home  is  located,  and  who,  although  entitled  to  a  home  by 
reason  of  a  common  ownership  in  the  lands,  is  now  too  poor  and  weak 
and  ignorant  to  demand  and  secure  his  rights.  This  class  of  poor  In- 
dians needs  to  be  raised  up  by  the  adoption  of  the  policy  here  forshad- 
owed. 

By  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stat.,  page 
803)  it  is  provided  that — 

The  United  States  may  settle  any  civilized  Indians,  friendly  with  the  Cberokees 
and  adjacent  tribes,  within  the  Cherokee  conntry,  on  unoccupied  lands  east  of  96°,  on 
6Dch  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  any  such  tribe  and  the  Cberokees  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  treaty  further  provides  that  the  Indians  who  may  thus  be  settled 
among  the  Cberokees  are  to  have  a  district  of  country,  set  off  for  their 
use  by  met^s  and  bounds,  equal  to  160  acres  for  each  member  of  said 
tribes,  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon,  provided  the  consent  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  is  first  obtained  prior  to  such  settlement.  Here  160  acres  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  homestead.  I  believe  that,  except  in  a  few  cases 
covered  by  specific  treaty  stipulations,  such  as  the  Omahas,  Sioux,  and 
Yakamas,  allotments  made  to  Indians  by  the  Government  have  not  ex- 
ceeded 160  acres  to  an  Indian.  The  quarter-section  is  universally  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  as  the  limit  of  the  homestead ;  160  acres  is 
the  recognized  standard  number.  But  I  would  not  confine  the  mem- 
bers of  the  five  civilized  tribes  to  160  acres.  I  only  think  that  all  lands 
in  those  nations  should  be  divided  in  severalty  equally  among  the  popu- 
lation, so  that  those  members  of  the  tribes  who  now  stand  mutely  by 
and  see  members  of  their  own  race  occupy  and  cultivate  their  lands 
and  iKKjket  the  proceeds  may  be  put  in  actual  possession  of  that  which 
belongs  to  them. 

I  shall  refer,  hereafter,  to  the  untold  ills  among  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  caused  by  the  want  of  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes 
committed  by  all  persons.  But  before  taking  up  that  subject  I  desire 
to  reiterate  that  the  full  and  complete  remedy  for  the  numerous  evils 
that  afflict  those  people  lies  deeper  than  the  incomplete  system  of  judi- 
cature which  prevails  within  their  limits.  These  people  have,  in  a  great 
measare,  passed  from  a  state  of  barbarism  and  savagery.  Many  of  them 
are  educated  people.  They  have  fine  schools  and  churches.  They  are 
engaged  in  lucrative  business  of  various  kinds.  In  fact,  so  far  as  out- 
ward appearances  go,  there  would  seem  to  be  very  little  difference  be- 
tween their  civilization  and  that  of  the  States.  And  yet  when  we  come 
cloeely  to  investigate  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  system  of  govern- 
menty  it  is  radically  different  from  that  of  any  of  our  States.    Nowhere  in 
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the  United  States,  except  in  polygamous  Utah,  and  a  few  inconsiderable 
and  widely  scattered  villages,  is  there  a  white  community  that  pretends 
to  hold  property,  and  especially  lands,  in  common.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental error  from  which  proceed  the  troubles  which  afflict  the  five 
nations.  The  practical  operation  of  this  system  of  holding  creates  an 
aristocracy  out  of  a  few  wealthy  and  powerful  leaders,  while  the  poor, 
although  equal  owners,  are  so  impoverished  as  not  to  be  able  to  assert 
their  equal  rights  of  property  and  manhood. 

I  am  not  recommending  that  Congress  shall  undertake  to  do  any- 
thing with  reference  to  these  five  civilized  tribes  which  is  inhibited  by 
the  treaties.  But  I  do  advise  the  nations  themselves  to  awake  to  a 
true  appreciation  of  their  own  situation,  and  to  have  respect  for  that 
public  opinion  in  this  country  which  makes  laws  and  forms  States  and 
which  has  thus  far  protected  them  in  their  treaty  rights.  I  do  advise 
our  red  brothers,  whose'  interests  I  desire  to  see  promoted,  to  advise 
with  each  other  and  to  act  wisely  by  passing  just  and  equal  laws  for 
the  division  of  lands  in  severalty,  allotting  to  each  member  of  the  tribe 
his  own  birthright.  The  treaties  I  hope  to  see  observed.  But  where 
the  continued  observance  of  those  treaty  obligations  works  an  injury 
to  the  Indians  by  alienating  from  them  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  by  instinct  opposed  to  all  monopoly,  or  where  it 
does  great  injury  to  the  Indians  themselves,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Indians  to  agree  among  themselves  to  a  modification  of 
those  treaties — to  remodel  all  such  laws  and  customs  as  give  a  monop- 
oly to  a  few  (or  even  to  many),  and  to  place  themselves  abreast  the 
times  and  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  free  and  equal  citizenship  which 
prevail  in  this  great  country. 

Territorial  government— If  the  Indians  of  the  five  civilized  tribes 
would  then  put  away  tribal  relations,  and  adopt  the  institutions  common 
to  our  Territories  or  States,  they  would  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the 
jealousy,  contention,  and  selfish  greed  of  adventurous  land-grabbers 
who  now  seem  to  regard  the  Indian  a  legitimate  object  of  prey  and 
plunder.  These  adventurers  do  not  attempt  to  dislodge  and  drive  from 
their  domiciles  the  peaceful  white  settlers  in  their  distant  homes.  Let 
these  Indians  once  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  laws  extended  as  a  protecting  aBgis  over  them, 
and  the  day  of  their  fear  and  apprehension  of  marauding  whites  will 
be  forever  ended.  When  this  is  done  then  will  the  five  civilized  tribes, 
and  perhaps  other  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  be  ready  to  form  a 
territorial  government  and  pass,  as  other  Territories,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Constitution  and  laws  and  be  represented  in  Congress  by 
their  own  delegate. 

The  great  objection  that  is  urged  by  the  Indians  to  dissolving  their 
tribal  relations,  allotting  their  lands,  and  merging  their  political  form 
of  government  into  an  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  arises 
out  of  their  excessive  attachment  to  Indian  tradition  and  nationality.    I 
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hare  ^reat  respect  fbr  those  sentiments.  They  are  patriotic  and  noblo 
impulses  and  principles.  But  is  it  not  asking  too  much  of  the  American 
l>eople  to  permit  a  political  paradox  to  exist  within  their  midst — nay, 
more,  to  ask  and  demand  that  the  people  of  this  country  shall  forever 
burden  themselves  with  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  maintaining 
and  extending  over  these  Indians  its  military  arm,  simply  to  gratify 
this  sentimentality  about  a  separate  nationality  f  No  such  exclusive 
privilege  was  granted  the  Pueblos  of  !N^ew  Mexico,  nor  the  inhabitants 
of  California,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  or  any  of  the  more  northern  Territo- 
ries, including  Alaska. 

It  is  alleged  that  Congress  has  no  power,  in  view  of  the  treaties  with 
those  Indians,  to  do  away  with  their  present  form  of  government  and  in- 
stitute in  its  stead  a  Territorial  government  similar  to  those  now  existing 
in  the  eight  organized  Territories.  While  I  greatly  prefer  that  these 
people  should  voluntarily  change  their  form  of  government,  yet  it  is 
l^erfectly  plain  to  my  mind  that  the  treaties  never  contemplated  the  un- 
American  and  absurd  idea  of  a  separate  nationality  in  our  midst,  with 
power  as  they  may  choose  to  organize  a  government  of  their  own,  or 
not  to  organize  any  government  nor  allow  one  to  be  organized,  for  the 
one  proposition  contains  the  other.  These  Indians  have  no  right  to 
obstruct  civilization  and  commerce  and  set  up  an  exclusive  claim  to 
self-government,  establishing  a  government  within  a  government,  and 
then  expect  and  claim  that  the  United  States  shall  protect  them  from 
all  harm,  while  insisting  that  it  shall  not  be  the  ultimate  judge  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done  for  them  in  a  political  point  of  view.  I  repeat, 
to  maintain  any  such  view  is  to  acknowledge  a  foreign  sovereignty,  with 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  upon  American  soil — a  theory  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  laws,  and  wholly  unwarranted 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  are  the  supreme 
guardians  of  these  mere  wards,  and  can  administer  their  affairs  as  any 
other  guardian  can.  Of  course  it  must  be  done  in  a  just  and  enlight- 
ened way.  It  must  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  protection  and  not  of  oppres- 
sion and  robbery.  Congress  can  sell  their  surplus  lands  and  distribute 
the  proceeds  equally  among  the  owners  for  the  purposes  of  civilization 
and  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  protection  of  the  infirm, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  poor  upon  homesteads  with  stock  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry.  Congress  canuot  consistently  or  justly  or 
honestly  take  their  lands  from  them  and  give  or  sell  them  to  others 
except  as  above  referred  to,  and  for  those  objects  alone.  The  sentiment 
is  rapidly  growing  among  these  five  nations  that  all  existing  forms  of 
Indian  government  which  have  produced  an  unsatisfactory  and  dan- 
gerous condition  of  things,  menacing  the  peace  of  the  Indians  and  irri- 
tating their  white  neighbors,  should  be  replaced  by  a  regularly  organ- 
ized Territorial  form  of  government,  the  territory  thus  constituted  to  be 
admitted  at  some  future  time  as  a  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  States,  thereby  securing  all  the  protection,  sympathy. 
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and  guarantees  of  this  great  and  beneficent  nation.    The  sooner  this 
seutiuient  becomes  universal  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

SURPLUS  LANDS  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  vast  surplusage  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  much  of  it,  too, 
])ot  surpassed  anywhere  for  fertility  and  versatility  of  production, 
which  can  never  be  utilized  by  the  Indians  now  within  it«  borders  nor 
by  their  descendants  (for  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  mate- 
1  ial  increase  in  numbers  of  Indian  population),  must  sooner  or  later  be 
lUsposed  of  by  Congress  some  way  or  other.  Were  all  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States  to  be  uprooted  and  transplanted  to  this  Territory, 
all  living  Indians,  including  those  now  resident  there,  could  have  256J 
sicres  each.  This  is  estimating  the  whole  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  at  260,000.  As  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory has  an  area  of  64,222  square  miles,  or  about  620, acres  for  each 
person  now  in  the  Territory,  of  course  the  problem  presents  itself  for 
public  consideration,  What  disposition  or  division  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory can  be  justly,  fairly,  acceptably,  and  harmoniously  made! 

The  Kiowas  and  Oomanches,  the  Wichitas  and  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes,  are  the  only  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  located  west  of  lon- 
gitude 980.  The  reservation  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  is  simply 
set  aside  by  executive  order,  and  the  Indians  occupying  this  tract  do  not 
hold  it  by  the  same  tenure  with  which  the  Indians  in  other  parts  of  the 
Indian  Territory  possess  their  reserves.  In  my  last  report  I  suggested 
that,  as  Oklahoma  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  Indians,  its  settlement  by  white  people,  even  were  it  lawful, 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  risk  to  the  peace  of  both  races. 
Also,  that  if  it  should  be  thought  by  Congress  desirable  to  open  to  white 
settlement  any  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  would  be  safer  and  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned,  and  especially  the  Indians,  that  the  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas  be  removed  east,  either 
to  Oklahoma  or  to  any  other  unoccupied  land  east  of  longitude  98^, 
and  that  all  lands  west  of  that  line  be  valued  and  sold  at  a  fair  price, 
and  the  proceeds  reserved  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians. 

Below  is  given  an  interesting  table,  showing  the  whole  number  of 
acres  in  the  Indian  Territory  east  and  the  whole  number  west  of  longi- 
tude 980,  and  the  distribution  of  population : 

Total  nnmber  of  acres  in  Indian  Territory , 41,102,546 

Knmber  of  acres  in  Indian  Territory  west  of  98° 13,740,223 

Knmberofacresin  Indian  Territory  east  of  98° 27.362,323 

Number  of  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  in  Indian  Territory  east  of  9SP 3, 683, 605 

Number  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  west  of  98° 7,616 

Number  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  east  of  96° 68, 183 

Total  number  of  Indians  now  in  Indian  Territory 75,799 

Number  of  acres  eacb  Indian  would  bave  if  unoccupied  lands  east  of  98° 

were  divided  equally  among  Indians  now  living  west  of  98° I .  - .  '  483 

Number  of  acres  each  Indian  would  have  if  aU  lands  east  of  96°  were  di- 
vided equaUy  among  all  Indians  now  in  Indian  Territory 359 
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It  is  apparent  that,  as  there  are  now  only  7,616  Indians  west  of  longi- 
tude 98^,  if  these  Indians  were  placed  on  the  3,684,305  acres  of  unocca- 
pied  lands  east  of  that  meridian,  each  Indian  would  have  483  acres, 
an  area  of  land  far  in  excess  of  what  he  would  need.  But  we  also 
see  from  this  table  that  there  are  west  of  98^,  including  Greer  County, 
13,740,229  acres,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish  homes  of  100 
acres  each  to  137,402  people;  and  supposing  each  settler  to  have  five 
in  his  family,  it  would  support  a  population  of  687,010  souls.  Add  to 
this  "  No  Man's  Land,''  lying  immediately  west  and  adjoining,  contain- 
ing 3,672,640  acres,  and  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  territory  enough  in 
those  two  areas  to  found  a  State  equal  in  size  to  many  States  of  this 
Union.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  be  that  the  In- 
dians would  be  together  in  a  more  compact  form,  while  the  whites  would 
be  by  themselves. 

When  my  last  report  was  made  the  time  and  circumstances  were  au- 
spicious for  the  adoption  of  these  suggestions,  if  Congress  entertained 
them  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  at  that  time  the  Indians  west  of 
980,  especially  the  Oheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  had  been  severely  ad- 
monished by  the  Government,  by  a  display  of  military  force,  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  obstruct  those  of  their  tribe  who  de- 
sired to  adopt  the  white  man's  way.  To  this  admonition  almost  uni- 
versal heed  was  given,  and  a  large  number  at  once  began  to  prepare  for 
settling  down  and  cultivating  the  soil.  In  consequence  of  this  recent 
change  in  their  wishes  and  habits,  very  many  houses  have  been  erected 
and  a  large  acreage  of  sod  broken  and  extensive  crops  cultivated.  A 
year  ago  these  Indians  had  less  to  attach  them  to  their  homes  than 
tbey  now  have,  and  therefore  their  removal  east  would  have  been 
less  distasteful  then  than  now.  Nevertheless,  as  the  distance  is  short 
and  the  lands  to  which  they  might  be  moved  are  much  superior  to 
those  which  they  now  occupy,  I  doubt  not  that,  by  paying  them  for 
their  improvements  or  by  making  similar  improvements  on  their  new 
homes,  they  would  cheerfully  obey  the  wish  of  Congress  should  that 
body  conclude  to  remove  them  to  Oklahoma  or  to  some  other  fertile 
unoccupied  lands  east  of  98°.  During  the  last  twelve  months  these 
Indians  have  not  only  made  rapid  progress  in  farming,  but  also  in  a 
disposition  to  have  their  children  educated,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Cheyenne  and  nearly  all  the  Arapaho  children  having  been  enrolled 
in  school.  I  am  recently  and  reliably  informed  by  a  leading  missionary 
and  Indian  educator  that  if  sufficient  buildings  are  furnished,  all  of  their 
children  of  school  age  will  be  at  school  in  the  course  of  another  year. 
Great  eflfbrts  have  been  made  by  these  Indians,  and  far  more  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  year  in  the  way  of  farming  than  ever  before. 
At  this  time  a  general  wish  prevails  among  them  for  the  construction 
of  dwelling-houses.  All  these  facts  taken  into  consideration,  it  become 
apparent  that  if  it  should  be  the  desire  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  this 
section  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  will  be  attended  with  embarrassment 
even  now,  and  of  course,  as  the  Indians  open  and  improve  farms  and 
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build  hoases  and  prepare  to  live,  they  will  become  more  it^ttacbed  to 
their  homes  and  less  disposed  to  emigrate,  even  to  better  lands  which 
are  but  a  short  distance  away. 

My  apology,  if  apology  is  needed,  for  presenting  these  facts  and  sug- 
gestions somewhat  earnestly,  arises  from  my  deep  conviction  that  the 
proposition  to  throw  open  Oklahoma  to  white  settlement,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  Indians  on  three  sides,  would  be  an  experiment  dangerous  to 
all  concerned,  and  especially  would  the  Indians  west  of  Oklahoma  be 
abraded  and  eventually  obhterated  by  the  surging  waves  of  white  popu- 
lation striking  upon  them  from  all  directions.  This  subject  is  of  very 
great  importance;  and  in  view  of  the  persistent  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  parties  more  or  less  organized  to  possess  themselves  of  lands 
within  the  Indian  Territory  regardless  of  law  and  the  rights  of  these 
Indians,  and  in  view,  too,  of  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  as  expressed  by  bills  presented  and  speeches  made  in  Con- 
gress, I  feel  it  my  duty  especially  to  invoke  your  consideration  of  the 
subject,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  right  and  the  interest  of  the 
Indians,  but  also  as  a  respectful  recognition  of  the  demands  of  those 
Eepresentatives  whose  opinions  and  views  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect. 

I  therefore  recommend,  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  Congress  author- 
ize the  Department  to  appoint  a  commission,  who  shall  visit  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  Wichitas  and  the  Kiowas,  Comanches  and 
Apaches,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  to  ascertain  their  views  with  refer 
ence  to  the  subject  of  removal  to  lands  in  said  Territory  east  of  98^. 

If  any  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  to  be  opened  to  white  set- 
tlement, then  I  think  the  suggestions  which  I  have  offered  are  the  most 
practical  and  would  cause  the  least  possible  dissatisfaction  and  injury 
to  the  Indians.  Those  of  the  Western  tribes  who  would  be  immediately 
affected  by  this  action  could  suffer  only  temporary  inconvenience  by 
removal.  The  same  improvements  which  they  now  have  could  easily 
be  made  for  them  and  at  little  expense  in  their  new  home,  and  the  im- 
provements already  made  on  their  present  location  could  be  sold  at 
their  value  to  purchasers.  But  until  Congress  takes  definite  action 
upon  this  subject  this  office  will  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  press  forward 
the  settling  upon  lands  or  homesteads  of  all  the  Indians  west  of  Okla- 
homa, and  to  encourage  them  to  open  farms,  erect  houses,  and  make 
other  improvements  as  rapidly  as  possible;  for  no  time  ought  to  be  lost 
in  teaching  these  people  to  support  themselves,  and  to  stop  all  work 
and  improvement  would  throw  them  into  a  state  of  idleness  which 
would  soon  lead  to  crime  and  disorder,  if  not  to  actual  confUct  amoug 
themselves  and  with  their  white  neighbors. 

U.  S.  COURT  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  present  anomalous  condition  of  legal  affairs  among  the  live  civ- 
ilized nations  calls  for  wisest  counsel  and  for  the  most  prudent  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
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of  this  GoveTDment.  It  is  well  known  that  within  their  borders  are 
many  people  of  foreign  or  white  blood  who  are  intruders,  and  who  are 
absolately  independent  of  Indian  statutes,  and  are  also  independent  of 
the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  several  States  and  almost  of  the  United 
States  Gk)vemment.  Each  Indian  nation  bas  a  form  of  government, 
with  a  system  of  laws  by  which  malefactors  may  be  punjshed  and  liti- 
gants may  determine  their  rights,  provided  they  are  all  I  ndiaus.  Should 
a  white  man  violate  any  of  the  statutes  of  these  nations  he  can  only  be 
ordered  out  of  the  Territory  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who 
seems  to  be  anomalously  invested  with  certain  negative  and  restraining 
powers,  but  with  no  other  actual  positive  authority  in  such  matters. 
In  the  event  of  strife  or  contention  over  property  or  any  dvil  cases 
between  white  men  or  between  white  men  and  Indians  there  is  no  law 
applicable. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  uncertainty  of  jurisdiction  and  authority 
I>revailed  that  the  borders  of  these  nations  have  become  the  refuge  of 
thousands  of  evil-doers  who  have  fled  from  their  homes  in  the  States 
and  made  this  region  a  Botany  Bay.  Murderers,  horse  thieves,  gam- 
blers, and  other  violators  of  law  have  flocked  thither  by  hundreds  and 
are  there  to-day,  and  in  many  instances  in  open  defiance  of  the  United 
States  marshal.  Another  despicable  class  of  persons  have  made  this 
oonntry  a  refuge  to  shield  them  and  their  property  from  the  just  claims 
of  legal  creditors.  They  obtain  upon  credit  the  property  of  citizens  of 
adjoining  States  and  then  secretly  skip  across  the  line  into  the  Indian 
country,  where  they  are  secure  from  arrest  and  their  property  from 
judicial  process.  The  only  remedy  is  for  the  agents  of  the  Indian  Office 
with  its  meager  force  to  hunt  out  them  and  their  property  and  drive 
them  across  the  line  again  into  the  States  where  State  law  will  reach 
them*  During  the  past  year  several  such  cases  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  office  in  which  judgment  having  been  obtained  in 
the  State  of  Texas  against  United  States  citizens  the  property  subject 
to  execution  had  been  fraudulently  conveyed  to  and  secreted  in  the 
Territory  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  depriving  the  creditor  of  the 
fruits  of  his  judgment.  The  State  processes  not  running  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  there  being  no  law  to  meet  such  cases,  the  Department,  on 
being  appealed  to,  decided  that,  on  broad  grounds  of  public  policy,  it 
could  not  consent  to  the  Indian  Territory  being  made  a  sanctuary  for 
dishonest  debtors  or  their  ill-gotten  spoils,  and  on  due  proof  of  the  facts 
^leged  in  such  case  directed  the  removal  of  the  concealed  property 
from  the  Territory. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs,  though  elsewhere  it  has  not  yet  reached 
such  serious  proiK)rtions,  exists  outside  the  five  civilized  tribes  through- 
out the  whole  Indian  Territory. 

In  criminal  cases  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  a  white  man  and  an 
Indian  are  the  parties,  or  where  both  parties  are  white,  the  case  can  be 
tried  under  existing  statutes  (act  of  January  6, 1883,  22  Stats.,  400) 
before  the  United  States  courts  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  the  western 
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district  of  Artansas,  or  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  according  to  the 
locus  where  the  crime  was  committed.  The  courts  at  Wichita  and  Fort 
Scott,  Kans.,  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  all  that  part  of  the 
Territory  lying  north  of  the  Canadian  Eiver  and  east  of  Texas  and  the 
one  hundredth  meridian,  not  set  apart  to  and  occupied  by  the  Cherokee, 
Creek,  and  Seminole  Indian  tribes ;  the  court  at  Graham,  Tex.,  has  like 
jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  Territory  not  so  annexed  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  and  not  set  apart  to  and  occupied  by  the  Cherokee, 
Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Indian  tribes;  whilst  the 
court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,,  retains  the  jurisdiction  over  all  that  part  of 
the  Territory  occupied  by  the  five  civilized  tribes. 

Speaking  of  this  matter  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  five 
civilized  tribes,  in  his  annual  report  herewith,  page  166,  remarks: 

Crimes  are  gradually  decreasing  under  the  very  superior  management  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  which  has  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  agency,  the  active  co-operation  of  the  valaable  and  efficient  Indian 
police  force,  and  the  improving  management  of  the  1  ndian  courts.  The  Indian  courts, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  well  conducted,  but  are  growing  more  respectable  under  the  strong 
eclucational  forces  at  work.  The  crimes  committed  are  not  extraordinary  in  number 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  country,  by  virtue  of  its  sparse  settlement  and  absence 
of  State  law,  makes  an  exceUent  hiding  place  for  refugees  from  Justice.  There  has 
been  located  at  this  point  (Muscogee)  a  United  States  commissioner,  Hon.  John  Q. 
Tufts,  formerly  Indian  agent,  who  has  been  of  much  service  in  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  administration  of  law  at  Fort  Smith  has  been  the  great  dis- 
tances necessary  for  witnesses  to  travel  who  live  in  the  remoter  parts  of  this  district. 
It  is  as  much  a  punishment  on  the  witness  as  it  is  on  the  accused,  almost,  for  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  business  before  the  court  he  has  probably  to  make  three  or  four 
tiips,  150  miles  each  way,  across  the  country,  and  thus  go  some  900  or  1,200  miles  on 
horseback  to  tell  what  he  knows  about  a  horse  thief.  This  is  very  expensive,  and 
people  would  rather  let  crimes  go  unreported  than  endure  the  loss  incident  to  prose- 
cution. It  would  be  an  immense  saving  in  mileage  for  its  thousands  of  witnesses, 
&c.,  and  other  costs  to  the  United  States  GU>vemment,  if  the  court  were  moved  to 
Muscogee  or  Fort  Gibson.  It  certainly  would  secure  a  better  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, and  relieve  the  Territory  people  of  a  heavy  expense  in  attending  this  court. 

Similar  representations  as  to  the  remoteness  of  courts  of  jurisdiction 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  other  agents  located  at  different 
points  in  the  Territory ;  and  whilst  the  condition  of  things  has  been 
somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  act  of  1883  above  referred  to,  which  dis- 
tributed the  jurisdiction  over  the  Territory  between  three  courts  instead 
of  one,  as  theretofore,  I  have  little  doubt  that  many  flagrant  cases  of 
crime  now  go  unpunished  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  attend- 
ance on  the  courts  as  now  located. 

The  time-honored  maxim,  "  There  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy,'' 
seems  to  have  no  application  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  some  remedy 
for  this  unsatisfactory  and  I  may  add  alarming  situation  should  be 
wisely  considered  and  promptly  applied  by  Congress.  The  immediate 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  district  court  within 
the  heart  of  the  territory  of  the  Ave  civilized  nations,  at  some  conven- 
ieut  point  accessible  by  railroad — say  Muskogee  or  Fort  Gibson — ^no 
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loDger  admits  of  a  donbt.  It  is  the  promptest  remedy  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  arrest  the  evils  referred  to.  Iq  this  opinion  I  am  sastaioed  by 
the  late  Senatorial  committee  of  wliich  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  was  chair- 
man, which  last  year  visited  this  Territory  under  a  Senate  resolution; 
and  Judge  Parker,  eminent  for  his  learning,  efficiency,  and  patriotism, 
fiilly  concurs  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  establishment  of 
this  court. 

The  treaties  made  with  the  civilized  tribes  in  1866  all  contain  pro- 
visions for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  court  in  the  Territory, 
with  such  jurisdiction  and  organized  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law  ;  and  I  understand  that  there  is  a  general  wish  among 
tiie  leading  and  more  intelligent  Indians  themselves  that  Congress  at 
once  pass  the  necessary  law  for  its  establishment.  Measures  have  been 
repeatedly  introduced,*  in  fact  are  now  pending  in  Congress,  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  court,  and  I  trust  that  the  suggestions  made 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  any  event,  whether  Congress  decides  to  establish  the  United 
States  court  in  the  Territory,  or  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  where  it  is, 
provision  should  be  made  for  extending  such  jurisdiction  to  civil  cases 
•  where  an  Indian,  or  person  of  Indian  blood,  resident  in  the  Territory, 
and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  are  the  parties,  and  also,  if  possible, 
for  the  enforcement  of  civil  process  issuing  out  of  a  State  court  against 
the  property  of  a  United  States  citizen  held  or  concealed  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  It  is  due  to  the  commercial  industries  of  the  country  that 
they  should  be  protected,  and  the  creditor  enabled  to  get  his  just 
dues,  without  coming  as  a  suppliant  to  this  Department.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  in  civil  cases  between  Indians  and  white  men  in 
the  Territory,  the  agency  is  now  the  only  tribunal  where  they  can  be 
adjudicated,  and  much  valuable  time,  both  of  the  agent  and  of  this 
office,  which  should  be  devoted  to  other  matters,  is  consumed  in  hear- 
ing and  adjusting  (so  far  as  possible)  such  complaints.  All  this  can  be 
remedied  by  conferring  civil  jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States  courts, 
in  which  such  cases  should  properly  be  tried.  The  power  inherent  in 
a  judicial  tribunal  to  enforce  its  decrees  would  be  respected,  and  the 
civilized  Indian  who  is  capable  of  making  and  appreciating  a  contract 
would  be  taught  that,  whilst  his  Indian  blood  would  not  shield  him 
against  the  enforcement  of  his  just  obligations,  his  right  to  a  corre- 
sponding performance  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  white  man 
would  be  protected.    In  regard  to  this  Agent  Owen  says : 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  United  States  citizens  in  the  Territory,  there  are  a 
large  nnmber  of  civil  oases  constantly  arising  between  themselves  alone,  or  with  In- 
dian citizens,  some  involving  large  snms.  There  is  no  judicial  tribunal  to  settle  such 
eaeea,  and  as  they  must  necessarily  increase  in  number  and  importance,  some  pro- 
viaioii  ought  to  be  made.  If  the  Federal  court  is  clothed  with  power  to  try  an  In- 
dian's right  to  live,!  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  try  his  rights  to  property  when 
dispated  by  a  United  States  citizen.  At  all  events,  this  stands  as  a  serious  chasm  in 
the  Iftw,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  report  it. 
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In  my  last  animal  report  I  gave  a  history  of  the  troubles  on  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Eeservation,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  growing 
oat  of  the  grazing  leases,  and  of  the  measures  taken  to  restore  peace 
and  traDquillity  amoogst  the  Indians. 

Under  the  President's  proclamation,  therein  referi-ed  to,  the  leases, 
were  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  cattle,  together  with  all  unanthor- 
ized  persons,  were  removed  from  the  reservation  as  speedily  as  it  was 
practicable  to  do  so.    Tlie  removal  was  peaceably,  eftected,  and,  1  am 
gratified  to  sjiy,  without  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites. 

Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  in  teres  ted  parties,  who  foretold  all  kinds 
of  sufferiug,  disasters,  and  outbreaks  when  the  lease-money  should  be 
stopped,  it  appears  from  the  report  of  Captain  Lee,  of  the  United  States 
Army  (who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Cheyenues  and  Arapahoes  at 
the  time  of  the  threatened  outbreak),  that  not  a  single  Indian  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  a  renewal  of  the  leases.  On  the  contrary,  all  have 
given  pronounced  expression  of  satisfaction  that  the  leases  were  an- 
nulled and  the  cattle  and  cattlemen  removed.  They  no  longer  con- 
template the  monopoly  of  nine- tenths  of  their  reservation  by  outsid- 
^ers,  but  in  place  thereof  Ihey  view  with  satisfaction  their  own  fields 
of  corn,  and  farms  inclosed  with  fences,  put  up  by  their  own  labor, 
the  wire  being  furnished  by  the  Department.  The  annual  report  of 
Captain  Lee,  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Clieyenne  and 
Arapaho  Indians,  page  114,  will  be  found  interesting  reading,  and  i;reat 
credit  is  due  that  officer  for  the  energy  and  zeal  lie  has  put  into  his 
work  during  his  comparatively  brief  tenure  of  office.  His  report  con- 
taius  full  statistics  of  farms  o[)en^d  and  cultivated,  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles  and  discouragements,  by  Ibdians  and  persons  of  Indian  blood 
lawfully  resident  on  the  reservation.  That  the  gratifying  condition  of 
afli'airs  reported  by  Captain  Lee  could  ever  have  come  to  pass  during 
the  existence  of  the  leases  is  a  proposition  which  needs  no  argument 
to  controvert. 

In  my  last  annual  report  (supplemented  by  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  17, 
Forty-eighth  Congress,  second  session)  detailed  particulars  of  all  leases 
made  by  Indian  tribes  and  bands- of  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  so  far 
as  the  same  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  office,  were  furnished.. 
Of  these  leases,  those  made  by  the  Cheyenues  and  Arapahoes  were,  as 
already  stated,  annulled  by  Executive  proclamatioy,  and  the  following- 
named  have  been  practically  abandoned,  viz:  the  lease  from  the  Qua- 
paw  tribe  of  Indians  to  H.  R.  Crowell,  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawat- 
omies  to  Catherine  Grieffenstein,  the  Prairie  B  «nd  of  Pottawatomies  in 
Kansas  to  Anderson  &  Co.,  and  the  Crow  Indians  of  Montana  to  Wil- 
son &  Blake.  In  the  absence  of  any  complaints  to  this  office  by  the 
Indians,  or  the  several  United  States  Indian  agents  in  charge,  none  of 
the  other  lessees  mentioned  have  been  disturbed,  pending  action  by 
Congress  on  the  general  subject. 
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The  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  that  the  system  of  leasing  In- 
dian lands  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  is  illegal  without  the  consent 
of  Ck>ngress  only  adds  to  the  difficulties  which  ^eset  this  office  in  deal- 
ing with  this  qnestion  of  leases.  In  my  last  report  this  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  as  follows: 

I  cannot  too  Btrongly  imi^ress  upon  the  Department  the  importance  of  an  early  dis- 
position of  this  mach  vexed  question.  The  leasing  system  shoald  either  be  legalized* 
^rith  proper  restrictions,  or  it  shoald  be  abolished  altogether.  In  its  present  loose 
and  indefinite  shape  it  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  this  office,  and  a 
hinderance  to  the  proper  and  effeotire  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

If  Congress  would  authorize  Indians  to  dispose  of  their  grass,  or 
would  take  any  definite  action  as  to  the  policy  which  this  office  can , 
legally  pursue  in  regard  to  Indian  grazing  lands,  it  would  materially 
lessen  the  perplexities  and  confusion  which  now  pertain  to  the  subject. 
Moreover,  if  some  way  could  be  adopted  by  which,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, the  surplus  grass  on  the  several  Indian  reservations  could  be 
utilized  with  profit  to  the  Indians,  the  annual  appropriations  needed  to 
care  for  the  Indians  could  be  correspondingly  and  materially  reduced. 

ALLOTMENTS  OF  LAND  IN  SEVERALTY  AND  PATENTS. 

During  the  year  17  certificates  of  allotments  have  been  issued  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  under  the  treaty  with  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux  (15  Stats.,  505);  2  to  the  Indians 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  under  the  treaty  with  the  Ohippewas 
of  the  Mississippi,  concluded  March  19,  1867  (16  Stats.,  721);  55  to  the 
Sioux  Indians  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  under  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Sioux  treaty,  concluded  April  29,  1868  (15  Stats.,  637);  and  12  to  the 
Sioux  Indians  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  under  the  same  treaty. 

Patents  have  been  issued  as  follows:  Two  hundred  and  eighty  one  to 
the  Ohippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Bad  River,  Lac  Court  Oreilles, 
I'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert,  and  Pond  du  Lac  Reservations,  under  the 
provisions  of  th^  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  30j  1854  (10 
Stats ,  1110) ;  3  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux,  under 
the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  19,  1867  (15  Stats.,  505);  123 
to  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians,  under  the  treaty  of  April  29, 1868  (15 
Stats^  ^l)j  68  to  the  Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black 
Biver,  under  the  treaties  of  August  2, 1855  (11  Stats.,  631),  and  October 
18, 1864  (14  Stats.,  657);  167  to  the  Puyallup  Indians,  under  the  treaty 
of  December  26, 1854  (10  Stats.,  1132);  46  to  the  S'Kokomish  Indians, 
under  the  treaty  of  January  26, 1855  (12  Stats.,  933);'  1  to  an  Omaha 
Indian,  under  the  act  of  August  7;  1882  (22  Stats,  341);  and  1  to  a 
Winnebago  Indian,  under  the  act  of  February  21,  1863  (12  Stats.,  658); 
making  the  total  number  of  certificates  86  and  of  patents  690;  grand 
total,  776. 

Two  special  agents  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  allotting  the  lands 
on  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Montana* 
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In  accordance  with  your  directions,  special  instructions  have  been 
issaed  to  the  a^nts  at  Yankton,  Lower  Bral^,  and  Warm  'Sprin^^s  to 
urge  upon  the  Indians  under  their  charge  the  importance  of  taking  their 
lands  in  severalty,  as  allowed  by  their  respective  treaties,  and  to  pre^s 
the  work  of  allotting  lands  with  the  utmost  vigor.  Similar  instructions 
will  be  given  other  agents  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  surveys  will 
permit  such  work  to  be  done. 

The  general  allotment  bill  again  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session, 
and  was  favorably  reported  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  As  there 
seems  to  be  no  substantial  opposition  to  this  bill,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be- 
come a  law  during  the  coming  winter.  Its  passage  will  relieve  this  office 
of  much  embarrassment  and  enable  it  to  make  greater  progress  in  the 
important  work  of  assisting  the  Indians  to  become  individual  owners  of 
the  soil  by  an  indefeasible  title. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  patents  have  been  delivered  to  tht^Omabas 
during  the  past  year.  Reports  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  progress  at- 
tained by  the  Omahas  since  they  have  received  allotments  and  under- 
taken to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  it  must  be  expected  that  some 
members  of  the  tribe,  not  so  progressive  nor  so  well  disposed  as  others, 
will  take  advantage  of  the  newly  acquired  freedom  from  agency  re- 
straint to  enjoy  and  improve  the  increased  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them  for  shiftlessness  or  mischief-making.  All  transition  periods  have 
their  peculiar  difficulties  and  discouragements.  But  on  the  whole  the 
success  of  the  Omahas  is  such  as  to  impress  favorably  friends  of  the 
Indians  and  believers  in  their  civilization,  and  to  afford  to  Indians  every- 
where the  highest  encouragement  to  adopt  the  same  policy.  The  efforts 
of  a  few  white  friends,  among  whom  the  natne  of  Miss  Alice  Fletcher, 
of  Boston,  might  receive  special  mention  without  injustice  to  or  dero- 
gation of  the  others,  have  furnished  practical  demonstration  of  the  dis- 
position and  ability  of  the  Indian  to  support  and  govern  himself.  There 
is  something  inspiring  to  the  soul  and  heart  of  man  when  he  realizes 
that  he  is  not  a  slave,  or  a  ward,  or  a  dependent,  and  that  the  respon- 
sibilities of  manhood  are  thrown  upon  him  and  he  will  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  he  meets  and  discharges  them.  I  trust  the  true 
friends  of  Indian  progress  everywhere  will  unite  their  voices  in  this  be- 
half, and  will  press  with  zeal,  determination,  and  all  practicable  dispatch 
the  allotment  system  aipong  Indian  tribes. 

FARMING  BY  INDIANS. 

According  to  the  intention  expressed  in  my  last  report,  special  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  during  the  year  just  past  to  the  encouragement 
of  agricultural  pursuits  by  Indians.  A  majority  of  the  grown  up  In- 
dians on  reservations,  through  want  of  early  training  and  by  reason  of 
repugnance  to  any  kind  of  manual  labor,  which  their  ttaditions  and 
customs  lead  them  to  look  upon  as  degrading,  are  very  poor  material 
oat  of  which  to'  make  fiftrmers.    Even  those  who  are  most  willing  to 
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work  lack  the  foresight,  good  husbandry,  economy,  and  persistence  nec- 
essary to  make  farming  saccessfnl.  They  are  easily  discouraged ;  the 
failure  of  one  crop  is  almost  fatal  to  their  hopes  in  that  direction,  and 
they  are  inclined  to  give  np  further  effort  It  must  be  understood,  also, 
that  many  of  them  are  located  on  reservations  where  the  soil  is  poor, 
or  DO  regular  rains  fall,  or  the  climate  is  so  severe  and  the  seasons  so 
short  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  £rst-class  white  farmer  to 
make  a  living.  These  drawbacks  to  the  progress  of  the  Indians  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  consid<*ring  what  results  we  have  from,  the  ex- 
])enditures  made*  by  the  Government  to  assist  them.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  under  such  circumstances  all  or  even  many  will  at  once,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  step  from  the  position  of  igno- 
rant, shiftless,  lazy  savages  to  that  of  successful  independent  farmers; 
but  this  object  is  being  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  all  official  action 
taken  by  me  will  tend  to  that  result,  for  in  it,  in  my  opinion,  lies  the 
only  hope  of  the  survival  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Indian 
tribes. 

In  March  last  each  Indian  agent  was  informed  that  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Indians  in  agricultural  pursuits  should  be  con- 
sidered the  main  duty  of  himself  and  every  agency  employ^;  that  all 
must  work  for  this  result;  that  wherever  practicable  every  able  bodied 
Indian  who  had  not  already  done  so  must  commence  at  once  to  cultivate 
a  piece  of  ground,  and  that  those  who  were  already  tilling  small  patches 
most  be  induced  to  go  to  work  on  a  larger  scale;  that  the  farmers  at 
the  various  agencies  must  not  only  ad\ise  and  counsel  with  the  Indians 
about  farming  operations,  but  must  themselves  go  to  work,  and  by  ex- 
ample show  them  how  to  select  proper  land  for  cultivation,  how  and 
when  to  prepare  it,  when  and  what  to  plant,  how  to  care  for  the  grow- 
ling crops,  to  harvest  them,  to  prepare  the  produce  for  market,  and  to 
market  it  so  as  to  make  farming  pay.  At  the  same  time  they  are  ex- 
pected to  teach  the  Indians  economy  and  foresight  and  patient  perse- 
verance, and  to  show  them  how  to  save  seed  for  next  year  and  how  to 
care  properly  for  their  work  animals  and  stock  and  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  winter  use. 

I  considered  it  my  duty  to  give  these  specific  instructions,  and  I  in- 
tend to  see  to  it  that  they  are  fully  carried  out.  Unless  an  Indian  can 
be  shown  how  he  himself  can  farm  to  advantage,  that  is,  make  a  com- 
fortable living  by  farming  without  help  from  others,  the  effort  to  make 
him  a  farmer  might  as  well  be  abandoned. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  season  good  reports  have  been  received 
from  many  of  the  agents,  but  of  course  it  will  be  some  years  yet  before 
it  can  be  definitely  ascertained  just  how  far  Indian  farming  has  been 
eetablished  on  a  permanent  paying  basis.  The  annual  statistical  reports 
of  the  increased  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  or  of  the  quantity,  of 
crops  harvested  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  show  this ;  it  will  only 
a^^ear  in  time  in  the  decrease  of  the  amount  of  supplies  to  be  pur- 
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dMMed  and  tbe  I  increase  in  the  nuttber  of  Indian  families  who  have 
become  permaaoitly  established  in  comfortable  independence  and  in 
their  bettered  condition  generally. 

AJDDITIONAIi  FABMEBS. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  4, 1884,  the  som  of  $25,000  was 
appropriated — 

To  enable  the  Seore^ry  of  the  Interior  to  employ  practical  farmers,  in  addition  to 
the  agency  farmers  now  employed,  at  wages  not  exceeding  |75  per  month,  to  super- 
intend and  direct  farming  among  such  Indians  as  are  making  effort  for  self-support. 

The  resalts  of  the  jadicious  expenditure  of  this  appropriation  were 
so  satisfactory  that  the  same  amount  was  appropriated  for  like  parpose 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1885,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1886.  The  rule  was  adopted  of  appointing  such  additional  farmers 
directly  by  this  office,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  investigate  edch 
application  and  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  the  position. 
The  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  much  good  has  been 
done  by  the  additional  farmers  going  among  the  Indians,  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  individual  peculiarities  and  needs  of  each,  and 
giving  the  instruction  and  assistance  best  suited  to  each  case.  Of  the 
$25,000  a]>propriated,  there  remains  unexpended  a  very  small  balance, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  service  at  a  few  agencies  was  not  continu- 
ous through  the  year. 

The  results  of  the  policy  of  employing  additional  farmers  were  of 
such  marked  benefit  that  it  could  no  longer  be  called  an  experiment, 
and  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  16,  1886,  the  sum  of  $40,000 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1887.  By  the  exi)enditure  of  this  increased  amount  in  the  employment 
of  active,  energetic  men  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  at 
heart,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  good  will  result. 

OABE  OF  AG-RIOULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS  AT  AGENCIES. 

Beports  of  inspectors  and  special  agents  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  many  agencies  but  little  care  has  been  exercised  by  the 
agents  and  employes  to  see  that  costly  agricultural  implements  and 
mechanical  tools  of  all  kinds  were  issued  only  to  the  deserving  and  to 
those  who  were  prepared  to  use  them  and  take  care  of  them.  Agents 
seemed  to  think  that  they  got  rid  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
which  they  were  desirous  to  do,  by  issuing  these  supplies  and  paying 
no  further  attention  to  them.  Consequently,  reapers  and  mowei  s,  plows, 
harrows,  wagons  and  harness,  and  all  kinds  of  costly  agricultural  im- 
plements and  mechanical  tools  were  found  scattered  about  on  nearly 
every  reservation — perhaps  used  only  a  few  times,  then  thrown  aside 
or  left  where  last  used,  exposed  to  the  weather  and  going  to  decay.  In 
some  instances  fence-wire  was  given  Indians  who  had  no  posts  to  attach 
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it  to  and  knew  nothing  of  erecting  a  fence,  and  ttirashin<:r-raachines  and 
horse-powers, after  being  n«ed  one  fteasou,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  tbe 
elements  nntil  the  sncceeding  year's  crop  called  attention  to  them,  when, 
in  many  cases^as  might. have  been  anticipated,  they  would  be  found  to 
be  daAiagcd  beyond  economical  repair,  *  and  estimates  for  new  ones 
would  be  submitted. 

In  order  to  correct  this  abuse,  each  agent  has  been  instrncted  that 
he  most  use  judgment  and. discretion  in  issuing  implements;  that  he 
must  keep  every  article  in  a  safe  and '  sheltered  place  autil  actually 
needed  for  immediate  use  by  a  deserving  Indian,  one  who  will  agree 
to  take  proper  care  of  it  when  not  in  use;  also  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  agent  and  the  employes  to  see  to  it  that  an  Indian  knows  how  to 
use  what  is  giveo  him,  and  that  he  has  some  means  of  taking  proper 
care  of  it;  and  further,  that  if  he  neglects  to  do  so,  after  having  been 
warned  and .  in  disr^anl  of  the  promises  which  should  be  required  of 
hun  and  embodied  in  his  receipt  for  the  article,  it  is  the  agent's  duty  to 
retcdce  possession  of  auch  articles  as  are  found  lying  around  neglected, 
and  to  issue  them  to  some  one  more  deserving,  and  thereafter  to  dis^ 
criminate  against  the  Indian  who  disregards  his  promise  and  agency 
instrnctions.  Agents  have  also. been  informed  that  they  will  be  held 
responsible  whenever  such  agricultural  iiqplements  and  supplies  as 
reapers  and  mowers,  fanning^milis,  horse-powers,  wagons  and  harness, 
plows^&c.,and<also  small  mechanioal  tools,  such  as  augers,  axes,  hatch: 
ets,  hammers,  &c«,  are  found  scattered  about  a  reservation,  not  in  use, 
but  neglected  &nd  ei^posed  to  the  weather.  I  understand  that  a  great 
improvement  in  thisi  respect  has  already  taken  place  Mid  its  continuance 
will  be  insisted  upon. 

EDUOATION. 

In  the  extract  from  my  first  report,  already  quoted,  I  expressed  very 
decidedly  the  idea  that  Indians  should  be  taught  the  Eoglish  language 
only.  From  that  position  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  there  is  no 
dissent  either  among  the  law-makers  or  the  executive  agents  who  are 
selected  under  the  law  to  do  the  v?ork.  There  is  not  an  Indian  pupil 
whose  tuition  and  maintenance  is  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment who  is  permitted  to  study  any  other  language  than  our  own 
vernacular — the  language  of  the  greatest,  most  powerful,  and  enterpris- 
ing nationalities  beneath  the  sun.  The  English  language  as  taught  in 
America  is  good  enoughfor  all  her  people  of  all  races. 

It  is  yet  undetermined  what  kinds  of  schools  are  best  adapted  to 
prepare  the  Indian. for  ^ self-support  and  that  independence  which  will 
enable  him  to  meet  and  successfully  encounter  the  shrewd  competition 
which  henceforth  every  one  will  find  contesting  his  path  in  the  social, 
civic,  and  business  affair»of  life.  Indian  educators  themselves  differ 
in  opinion  as  to  what  kinds  of  Indian  schools  are  preferable,  and  the 
differenoe  exists  am4Nig  those  in  both  houses  of  Congress  who 
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have  charge  of  Indian  matters.  That  each  of  the  different  kinds  of 
schools  or  methods  of  edncation  can  lay  some  claims  to  merit  cannot  be 
denied. 

The  common  day  school  on  the  reservation  of  course  is  the  more 
economic  method  if  limited  to  the  immediate  outlay  of  money  for  the 
time  employed;  but  if  viewed  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  perma- 
nent efftciency  and  enduring  advancement  of  Indian  youth,  that  plan 
may  justly  be  challenged,  for  some  years  to  come,  by  the  friends  of 
other  methods  as  being  not  only  the  least  efftcient  and  permanent  but 
eventually  the  most  expensive.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  freeing  the  children  attending:  day  schools  from  the  language  and 
habits  of  their  untutored  and  oftentimes  savage  parents.  When  they 
return  to  their  homes  at  night,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and 
are  among  their  old  surroundings,  they  relapse  more  or  less  into  their 
former  moral  and  mental  stupor.  This  constitutes  the  strongest  ob- 
jection to  this  class  of  schools,  and  I  fear  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
objection  is  too  well-founded.  But  as  education  and  general  civilization 
take  deeper  hold  upon  the  Indian  race,  the  day  school  on  the  reserva- 
tion will  show  better  results  and  must  eventually  become  universal,  as 
are  our  common  schools  in  the  States. 

At  this  time,  however,  Bfter  the  best  examination  I  can  give  the  sub- 
ject, I  would  not  advise  any  diminution  of  material  aid  and  support  to 
.any  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools  now  fostered  by  the  Government 
All  are  doing  most  excellent  and  efficient  service  in  their  particular 
spheres,  i^nd  all  are  performing  a  good  part  in  the  grand  work  of  edu- 
cating and  civilizing  the  hitherto  untutored  Indians.  Che  honor  of 
this  noble  work  belongs  to  the  great  American  constituency  and  their 
representatives  in  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government;  and  I  would  call  upon  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  come  in  immediate  contact  with  our  red  brothers  to  im- 
press them  with  the  great  benefits  that  are  thus  conferred  upon  them, 
or  which  their  hearts  should  swell  with  grateful  emotion. 

That  the  Indians  are  not  lacking  in  appreciation  of  their  educa- 
tional advantages  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics,  which  do  not  in- 
clude the  schools  among  the  five  civilized  tribes  nor  the  Indians  of 
New  York  State,  nor  boarding  and  day  schools  supported  by  religious 
societies  without  expense  to  the  Government. 
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Other  statistios  and  statements  in  regard  to  Indian  education  are 
given  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  here- 
with, pages  lix  to  cxlii  The  above  fig  ares  show  that  the  attendance 
at  all  of  the  schools  has  been  largely  increased  this  year  over  chat  of 
last  year,  and  that  the  per  cent,  of  increase  is  larger  in  the  boarding 
schoola  and  day  schools  ander  agency  supervision  than  in  the  other 
mhools. 

This  office  has  used  all  diligence  to  introduce  school  books  among  the 
Indian  pupils  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  late  act  of  Congress 
requiring  the  use  in  the  public  schools  of  such  text-books  as  teach  the 
baneful  influences  of  ardent  spirits  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system 
I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure. 

As  an  incentive  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  educational  advantages 
afforded  those  pupils  of  both  sexes  who  attend  industrial  institutions, 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  from 
which  every  Indian  youth  who  shall  graduate  from  school  and  marry 
an  Indian  maiden  who  has  also  graduated  may  be  assisted  in  settling 
down  upon  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  in  purchasing  a  team,  in  breaking 
and  fencing  land,  and  in  building  a  house.  If  the  homestead  is  not  on 
an  Indian  reservation  the  man  should  also  have  the  privilege  of  clti- 
senship,  including  the  right  of  suffirage.  Such  a  law  would  greatly  en- 
courage Indian  youths  and  maidens  in  their  resistance  to  the  evil  and 
savage  influences  of  their  untutored  friends,  and  would  do  much  to 
ke^  them  from  a  return  to  savage  life. 

DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3, 1885  (23  Stats,  p. 
376),  provision  was  made  for  the  investigation  by  this  office  of  Indian 
depredation  claims,  embracing  not  only  unexamined  claims  pending  at 
that  date,  but  also  all  others  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
which  had  already  been  examined  and  approved  in  whole  or  in  part 
and  remained  unpaid,  and  which  were  chargeable  against  any  tribe  of 
Indians  by  reason  of  treaty  obligations.  This  necessarily  involved  a 
careful  review  of  previous  office  work  upon  this  particular  branch  of 
business  extending  back  to  1850,  and  embraced  over  4,500  claims,  ag- 
gregating $13,000,000. 

A  large  portion  of  the  claims  were  presented  for  adjustment  prior 
to  the  act  of  May  29, 1872,  which  required  that  rules  and  regulations 
be  prepared  prescribing  the  manner  of  making  up  and  presenting 
such  claims.  Consequently  a  preliminary  examination  showed  that 
most  of  these  claims  were  not  made  out  in  proper  or  legal  form.  It 
watf  also  found  that  a  large  number  had  not  been  submitted  in  council 
to  the  Indians  concerned,  as  required  by  law  and  Department  regula- 
tions, and  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  was  needed  to  bring  such 
eases  within  Department  rules  and  legal  requirements  before  final 
aotfon  thereon  could  be  taken. 
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The  troi^  under  the  aet  rehired  to  (March  3, 1885)  commeQced  in 
t)i6tfeUo«ring.Jiily,  ftBdin^eatnpUaiice  with  the  specific  reqairements of 
said  act,  listft  of  all  ctoims  were,  prepared,  showiog  as  tO'  each^as  far  as 
^ooaki  be  ascertained,  the  name  and  addiess  of  claimant,  the  date  of  the 
alleged  depredation,  by  what  tribe  it  was  committed,  the  date  of  ex- 
amination and  approval  of  the  claim,  with  a  reference  to  the  date  and 
daase  of  the  treaty  creating  the  obligation  for  payment.  Considerable 
eorrespoBdence  was  required  to  obtain  the  proper  addresses  of  a  large 
number  of  the  claimants,  and  the  requirement  that  the  <<  clause  of  the 
treaty  creating  the  obligation"  be  given  necessitated  a  thorough  and 
eareful  investigation  of  all  the  laws  applicable  to  such  cases,  and  of  all 
tHe  treaties  withi t^e  various-Iudian  tribes.  This  preliminary  work  was 
performed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  the  lists  were  submitted  to 
the  Department  on  the  10th  of  Mardi  last  Since  that  date  109  addi- 
tional claims  have  been^filed  in  the  office,  aggregating  $391,652.84. 

On  the  31st  of  March  a  schedule  of  914  claims,  which  had  been  exam- 
ined by  the  office  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Mareh  3,  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  and  transmitted  to  Oongress,  said  claims  aggregating 
$3,015,997i70.  <Thi8  list  embraced  nearly  all  the  claims  on  file  whioh 
were  barred  by  the  limitation  daose  of  the  act  of  June  3, 1834.  On  the 
15th  of  May  last  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  under  which  all  of  aaM 
claims  have  been. returned  to  this  office  for  further  examination. 

The  office  reooids  of  depredation*  claifns  had  become  so  defaced  aod 
worn  that  it  was  found  necessary:  to  prepare  new  records  or  dockets, 
and  to  transfer  thereto  nearly  all  the  claims  which  had  been  filed  in  the 
Indian  Office  for  the  past  thirty  years,  with  a  record  of  the  action  had 
upon  etfch.  This  work  has  been  completed,  and  the  records  are  now  in 
good  permanent  sh€^  for  use  and  reference. 

Reports  upon  depredation  claims  made  prior  to  the  act  of  March  3, 
1885,  were  very  meager,  embracing  no  abstract  of  the  evidence,  and 
merely  stating  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Hence  if  at  any  time 
Congress  should  desire  to  judge  for  itself  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  office,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
re-examination  of  all  the  original  papers.  Every  report  made  since 
March,  1885,  embraces  a  ribei:al  abstract  of  all  the  testimony,  the  reasons 
for  the  decision  made  by  the  office,  and  the  history  of  all  previous  action 
had  upon  tiiie  case.  Of  course  more  time  and  labor  must  be  expended 
in  the  preparation  of  such  reports,  but  the  results  will  be  far  more  sat- 
isfactory to  all  parties  interested. 

Claimants  are  afforded  opportunity  to  file  additional  proof,  if  they 
desire  to  do  so,  and  claims  involving  considerable  amounts  of  money 
are  investigated  and  reported  upon  to  the  office  by  special  agents  in  the 
Md. 

Since  the  acts  of  March  3, 1885,  and  May  15, 1886,  claimants  and  their 
attorneys  have  been  unusually  active  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  early 
consideration  for  their  respective  claims,  and  this  pressure  has  corre- 
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spcndingly  increased  the  amount  of  sneh  work  devolving  apon  the  office . 
in  the  work  of  arranging,  exMnining,  and  reporting  upon  depredation 
ckui&shaTe  been  engaged  foar  ezaninero  (three  of  whom  are  experi- 
enced lawyers),  three  copyists,  and  <  during  the  past  six  months  two 
apeaial ag^its  in  the flehl.  Two  additional  special  agents? have  been 
aH>pointed  recently. 

OOUBTS  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

Longer  experience  makes  more  apparent  the  value  of  the  courts 
instituted  at  various  a^eucieis  for  the  punishment  of  minor  offenses  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians.  With  one  exception,  all  the  agents  at  whose  agen- 
cies courts  are 'established  speak  very  highly  of  the  good  effect  of  these 
courts  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  pei'ixnrm  their  duties. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  agents'  reports,  I  quote 
the  following  from  that  of  Agent  McLaughlin,  at  Standing  Bock : 

tTbete  Me  regohur  bi-weekly  sessioos  ef  the  lodiat)  ooarta  held  at  the  ageooy  police 
h— dgHMters,  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  the  importaDoe  «f  this  court 
is  now  Boch  that  it  would  seem  almost  impds^ble  to  do  without  it.  Offenses  of  every 
character  committed  at  the  agency  are  brought  before  this  court  for  a4jndicatioa> 
and  it  has  relieyed  me  of  much  annoyance  in  trivial  matters,  and  aided  materially  in 
the  more  important  cases.  The  judges,  who  are  the  two  officers  of  the  Indii^n  police 
foree  and  John  Grass,  ai^  intelligent  Indian  who  speaks  English,  are  men  of  excel- 
lent Judgment,  whose  decisions,  impartially  rendered,  have  been  accepted  in. all  oases 
the  past  year  without  any  complaint,  except  in  the  instances  where  an  appeal  was 
made,  and  in  two  of  which  a  rehearing  was  ordered  upon  additional  testimony  being 
produced. 

These  oeorts  are  also  unquestionably  a  great  asststauee  to  the>  Indians 
in  learning  habits  of  self-government  and  in  preparing  themselTes  tbr 
citizenship.  I. am  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  placed  upon < a 
legal  basia  by  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  their  establishment,  under 
sncfa  rules  aud  r^^ohntions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pre- 
neribe.  Their  duties  and  jurisdiction  could  then  be  definitely  deter- 
mined «nd  greater  good  accomplished. 

At  some  of  the  agencies  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  estaUish 
these  oonrtfrfrom  the  fact  that  good  men  cannot  be  found  who  are  'will- 
ing to-  serre.  as  judges  without  compensation.  At  others  the  make^sfaift 
policy  has  had  ta  be  resorted  to  of  dotting  members  of  the  police  foioe 
to  Aet' as  judges  in  eonrt!  The  payment  of  a  small  monthly  oaiaiy 
would  have  a  most  salutaiy  effect  in  giving  greater  dignity*  to  the  offioe 
and  rendering  it  possible  to  secure  better  men  for  judges.  Foir  this 
purpose  I  have  asked  for  the  next  fiscal  year  an  appropriation  of 
;|5,000. 

JT7BISDI0TION  QF  OSIMBS  OOMMITTBD  BY  INDIANS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  attention  was  called  to  certain  defects  in 
ttre  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1885  (23  Stats.,  3«5),  providing 
ibr'tiie  puni^ment  6f  certain  crimes  committed  by  Indians.  Subse- 
quently a'bfll  was*  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress  relieving  the 
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Territories  of  the  expenses  incideDt  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
extending  its  provisions  to  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  not 
covered  by  the  laws  of  the  Ave  civilized  tribes.  I  deem  the  passage 
of  this  or  a  similar  bill  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  execution  of  the 
act.  In  Dakota  especially  the  county  anthorities  refuse  to  prosecute 
Indians  guilty  of  the  most  serious  offenses,  on  the  ground  of  the^xpense 
incident  to  such  prosecution.  As  the  counties  derive  no  revenue  from 
the  reservations  within  their  limits,  the  injustice  of  compelling  them 
to  assume  the  burden  of  these  prob.tcutions  is  apparent. 

'       SUEVEYS  OF   INDIAN   BESEBVATIONS. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  year  contains  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,000— 

For  survey  of  Indian  reservations  and  of  lands  to  bu  allotted  to  Indians,  and  to  make 
aUotments  in  severalty. 

This  amount  will  probably  be  sufftcient  to  meet  th^  pressing  necessities 
of  the  service,  so  far  as  the  survey  of  exterior  boundaries  are  concerned, 
and  to  remark  former  surveys.  Requests  have  I*ei3n  made  for  the  sub- 
division of  townships  on  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation ;  but  very  little  of 
this  work  can  be  done.  A  similar  appropriation  should  be  made  for 
several  years  to  come,  until  all  the  reservations  where  allotments  can 
be  made  are  subdivided  and  properly  marked. 

TRESPASSES  AND  TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS  ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Senate  again  passed  a  bill  (S.  1055) 
to  amend  section  2148  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  relation  to  trespassers 
on  Indian  lairds,  but  beyond  reference  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  I  do  not  find  that  any  further  action  was  had  upon  it. 

A  bill  (S.  2131)  was  also  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  amend  section 
5388^of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  relation  to  timber  depredations,  so  as  to 
make  it  apply  to  Indian  lands,  but  was  not  reached  before  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  necessity  for  legislation  on  both  these  subjects  has  been  so  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  urged  in  previous  annual  reports  of  this 
office  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more,  except  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Congress  will  see  the  importance  of  finally  disposing 
of  both  these  measures  at  the  ensuing  session. 

IiOGK^INa  OPERATIONS  BY  INDIANS. 

During  the  season  1885-'d6, 178  contracts  for  the  cutting,  sale,  and 
delivery  of  pine  logs,  under  Department  authority  of  September  28, 
1882  (full  particulars  whereof  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  this 
offtce  for  1884),  were  made  by  individual  Indian  patentees  of  the  Lac 
Court  d'OreilleSy  Bad  River,  and  Fond  du  Lac  reservations,  attached  to 
the  La  Pointe  Agency  in  Wisconsin.    Under  these  contracts  the  Indians 
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banked  63,945,769  feet  of  timber,  at  prices  variously  ranging  from  $4 
to  $6.25  per  thoasand  feet.  The  net  gain  to  the  Indians  on  these  trans- 
actions  was  $131,281.46,  of  which  $58,006.70  was  taken  out  in  merchan- 
dise and  sapplies,  and  the  balance,  $73,274.76,  was  paid  in  cash  to  the 
individual  Indians.  The  agent  reports  that  the  general  result  of  these 
operations  is  highly  satisfactory ;  the  Indians  are  all  learning  to  work, 
are  getting  good,  comfortable  homes,  and  their  condition  is  being 
greatly  improved. 

With  some  modifications  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business, 
which  the  agent  has  been  directed  to  make,  there  appears  every  rea- 
son to  anticipate  that  the  coming  season's  operations  will  be  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  and  will  be  still  more  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  White 
labor,  except  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  rigorously  excluded 
from  the  reservations,  and  the  Indian  is  taught  to.  labor  and  permitted 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  toil. 

INDIAN  POLIOB. 

The  greatest  number  of  Indian  police  in  the  service  at  any  one  time 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  was  701.  Oonsidering  the 
very  meager  compensation  allowed,  viz,  $10  per  month  for  commissioned 
officers  and  $8  per  month  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
the  service  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  members  of  the  police  force 
are  selected  on  account  of  their  good  character  and  influence  among 
their  people;  a  majority  of  them  have  families  to  support.  They  have 
proven  themselvea  to  be  worthy  of  confidence,  and  have  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  agents  in  maintaining  order  and  suppressing 
crime  on  the  reservations.  They  are  almost  without  exception  coura- 
geous, determined  men,  who  will  without  flinching  face  any  danger  in 
carrying  out  their  instructions. 

To  bring  the  police  service  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  it 
is  necessary  that  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  the  men  be  devoted 
to  their  work,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  proper 
men  on  accohnt  of  the  small  compensation.  It  would  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  service  if  a  more  liberal 
compensation  could  be  allowed,  even  though  the  number  of  men  should 
be  reduced.  The  police  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  often  come  in 
contact  with  outlaws  and  men  of  desperate  character,  and  being  thus 
called  upon  to  face  danger  and  death  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should 
receive  a  compensation  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  service 
rendered.  The  cost  of  their  support  is  money  well  spent,  as  at  most 
agencies  they  are  the  only  means  which  the  agent  possesses  for  pro- 
tecting his  Indians  against  liquor  traffic,  cattle  thieves,  the  inroads  of 
bad  white  men,  and  for  the  suppression  of  every  kind  of  vice  and  law- 
lessness on  the  reservation.  Without  them  he  would  have  much  less 
pow^  either  to  punish  the  bad  or  protect  the  good,  and  the  knowledge 
that  be  has  this  reliable  force  always  at  hand  has  a  much  greater  influ- 
^  finr  good  than  appears  ou'  the  surface. 
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It  ia  well  known  that  tha  general >  public  lias  long  been  impressed, 
with  the  idea  that  much  corruption  ^prevailed  in  the  employ 6  service  at 
Indian  agencies;  that  many  agents  having  in  their  own  hands  the 
power  to  employ  or  dismiss  their  assistants- had  surrounded  th^selves 
with  such  material. as.  they  could  completely. control  through  fear  of. 
discharge  or  by  collusion  with  them  in  dishonest  practice<^;  that  this 
condition lOf.afiEairs  rendered  fraud. easy ^and  its  detection  by  inspectors, 
sp^ial  agents,  and  this  office  almost  impossible,  and.  that  thus  the 
Oovernmeut  and  the  Indians  were  plundered  with  impumty ;  and  that 
worthless  or  worse  employes  were  retained  in  office  solely  on  the^  ground 
ofthek  usefulness  to  the  agent  or  through  his  feariof  the  use  the^^ 
might,  make  of  their  knowledge  of  his  practices  in  case  he  incurred  their 
displeasure.  It  was  also  claimed  that  many  agetits  had  placed  their 
relatives,  or  relatives  of  their  bondsmen,  in  office  merely  through  cu- 
pidity or  to  fulfill  promises  made,  and  had  kept  them  there  without  re- 
gardto  theirt^tness  for  the  positions  or  tlieir  endeavors  4o  discharge 
their  duties/  and'witbout  power  to  control  them; 

After  giving  this  matter  careful  consideration,  and  becomin|i;  con- 
vinced that' there  must  be  some  go<»d  groumis  for  so>  generally  unfavor* 
able  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it^  I  <letormined  to  make  sueba  change  as 
wonld  effectually  remove  all  just  cause  for  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  and= 
integrity  of  the  service  in  this  xiarticulan  Indian  agents  and  school 
saperintendents  were  therefore  n;otiAed  that  the  office  would  select  and 
appoint  all  iderks  as*  well  as  physioiaos  and  additional  farra/^rs^  It  was 
believed  that  this  course  would  >  meet  the  approval  of  all  good  agents, 
and  of  those  who  •  considered  the  good  name  and  best  interests  of  the 
service  paramount  to  personal  preferences,  since  it  promised  them  com^ 
petent  assistants,  and  at  the  same  time  relieved  them  of  obMgation 
either  to  their  bondsmen  or  their  relatives;  and  it  was  thought  that 
thoroughly  upright  men  would  i  preier.  to  have  entirely  disinterested 
proof  always  at  hand  that  their  official  acts  were  without  stain. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  most  of  the  agents  were  broad 
enough  in  their  views,  and  had  their  own  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
service  sufficiently  at  heart,  cordially  to  support  this  move.   The  reports  • 
from  various  agencies  satisfy  me  that  this  ruling  that  agency  clerks . 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Indian  Office  is  awise  one,  and  it  has  already 
been  found  to  tend  so  directly  and  plainly  to  the  im|[urovement  of  the* 
service  that  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  neceesity  for  the  good  of*  the  • 
Indiatis  and  the  administration  of  agency  affairs  generally.    A  few. 
agents  have  complained  of  this  change,  but  they  cotdd  advance  no  good 
reason  against  it,  and  I  have  considered  it  necessary  to  make  the  rule 
general  and  to  treat  all  alike. 

As  I  find  that  but  little  attention  has  heretofcH^e  been  paid  by  the 
<^ce  to  the  qualiiications  for  their  respective  duties  of  lower-grade 
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employes,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  plainly  laying  before  ^1  i^^pli- 
cants  for  positions  a  statement  of  the  duties  that  will  be  required  of  them, . 
and  of  informing  them  that  if  they  are  found,  on  trial,  to  he  inoompoteot, 
they  will  not  be  retained.    Clerks  most  file  asample  of  their  writing  and 
give  satisfactory  information  as  to  their  proficiency,  and  farmers,  black* 
smiths,  carpenters,  &c..  must  satisfy  me  that  they  are  experienced  and. 
capable  in  their  various  callings.  Thus,  when  an  appointment  is  ofifered ; 
to  an  applicant,  he  is  given  folly  to  understand  what  will  be  expected 
of  hirn^  and  that  if  he  is  not  confident  that  he  can  discharge  the  datie^t 
of  the  position  it  will  be  only  to  his  disiulvantago  and  loss  to  accept 
it.    I  am  determined,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  facts,  no  im- 
proper or  incompetent  employ^  shall  remain  in  the  service* 

Physicians  are  required-  to  be  graduates  of'  som/a  reputable  medical 
institation,  and  as  it  has  been  ascertained ,  that  in  many  <'ases  agency 
physicians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating,  persons  not  connected 
with  the  agency,  for  pay,  to  the  neglect  of  their  regular  duty,  they  are 
directed  to  devote  their  entire  time  and  professional  skill  to  the  Indian 
seiTvice. 

Such  employes  as  are  directly  appointed,  by,  this  office  are  told  that 
they  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  agent;  that  they  m.ust 
work  in  harmony  with  him,  treating  him  withiduetespect  and  obeying 
his  orders  cheerfully ;  and  that,  as  he  is  a  bonded  officer,  they  must  take 
good  care  of  the  property  for  which  he  is  respoBsible. .  On  the  other 
hand,  while  agents  are  not  allowed  to  suspend  or.  discbarge  any  em-> 
ploy6  appointed  by  this  office,  any  statement  they  wish  to  make  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  employ^  behaves  himself  and  discharges  his 
duties  is  carefully  considered,  and  such  action  takeu  thereon  as  is 
deemed  just  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

BAILBOADS. 

Bod  Biver  Reserve^  Wisconsin. — Since  the  date  of  my  iMt  anmial  rer 
port  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway  Company  has 
completed  its  road  through  this  reservation,  and  has  paid  the  Indians, 
in  their  tribal  and  individual  capacities,  what  is  deemed  to  be  a  just 
compensation  for  the  right  of  way  as  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  under  which  they  hold  their  lands.  The  deeds  from  individual 
Indian  patentees  to  the  railway  company  are  now  before  the  President, 
awaiting  his  approval,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  patents. 

Blackfeet  Reserve^  Montana, — Congress,  at  the  last  session,  having 
passed  an  act  (S.  2381)  '*  granting  to  railroads  the  right  of  way  through 
the  Indian  reservation  in  Northern  Montana,"  it  was  in  due  course  re- 
ferred by  the  President  to  this  office,  with  an  inquiry  whether  any 
objection  was  known  to  exist  against  its  approval.  Upon  examination 
of  the  treaty  with  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  occupying 
the  reservation  (October  17, 1885, 11  Stats.,  658),  it  appeared  that  the 
rif^t  to  construct  roads  of  every  description  thereon  was  expressly  re- 
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.  served  to  the  United  States,  and  as  the  proposed  legislation  appeared 
to  afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  Indians  in  providing  for  compen- 
sation to  them,  and  in  other  respects,  ander  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  prior  to  the  vesting  of  any  right  in  a  raiboad  com- 
pany in  and  to  the  lands  of  the  reservation,  I  returned  the  act  stating 
that  I  saw  no  objection  to  its  approval.  The  President,  however,  deem- 
ing that  the  bill  did  not  snfBciently  guard  against  the  invasion  of  the 
rights  and  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation  mentioned,  and  not  being  satisfied  that  the  legislation  pro- 
posed was  demanded  by  any  exigency  of  the  public  welfare,  returned 
the  act  to  the  Senate  without  his  approval.  (See  Executive  message, 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  204,  Forty-ninth  Oongress,  first  session.) 

Ocsur  dfAUne  Reserve^  Idaho. — Quite  late  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress measures  were  introduced  granting  a  right  of  way  to  the  Spokane 
and  Palouse  Bailway  Company  and  the  Washington  and  Idaho  Bail- 
road  Company,  respectively,  through  this  reservation.  Both  bills  have , 
been  referred  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  in  charge  for  an  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  Indians  thereon,  and  for  investigation  as 
to  the  necessity  and  advisability  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Crow  Beservcj  Montana.— Bil\»  (S.  2778  and  H.  B.  9677)  were  also  in- 
troduced authorizing  the  Billings,  Clark's  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Bailroad 
Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway  through  this  reservation. 

Fort  Mall  Beserve^  Idaho. — By  office  letter  of  December  12, 1885,  the 
attention  of  the  Department  was  again  called  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Bailroad  Company  to  compen- 
sate the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians  for  the  right  of  way  and  lands 
of  the  reservation  taken  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  its  road,  con- 
structed from  north  to  south  through  the  reservation  in  or  about  the 
year  1878,  and  the  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  Executive  message 
to  Congress  December  21, 1886.  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  20,  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gress,  first  session.) 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  (H.  B.  2847)  was  introduced — 

To  anthorise  the  Sboehone  and  Bannack  Indians  to  sell  to  the  Utah  and  Northern 
and  Oregon  Short-Line  Railway  Companies  certain  lands  situated  upon  the  reserva- 
tion of  said  Indians  in  Idaho,  necessary  to  said  railway  companies  for  railroad  pur- 
poses and  for  the  relief  of  said  railway  companies. 

Finding,  upon  examination  of  this  bill,  that  it  made  no  provision  for 
negotiations  with  the  Indians  in  respect  of  the  lands  originally  taken 
for  the  north  and  south  hue  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Bailroad,  but 
was  simply  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands  at  Pocatello 
Station  (the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  where  the  railway  companies 
seek  to  acquire  some  1,600  acres),  I  returned  the  bill  with  the  sugges- 
tion  that  the  question  of  compensation  arising  out  of  the  construction 
of  the  north  and  south  road  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  that  the  bill  be  amended  in  committee  accordingly. 

Late  in  the  session,  House  bill  No.  9378  (prepared  in  this  ofSce)  was 
reported  fi*om  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  authorizes  the 
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Seeretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannaok 
tribes  of  Indians,  in  snch  manner  as  he  may  deem  most  advisable,  and 
npon  just  terms  of  compensation,  for  a  cession  to  the  United  States  of 
tiieir  title  to  so  mach  of  the  lands  of  the  Fort  Hall  Eeservation,  limited 
as  in  the  bill  mentioned,  as  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Utah 
and  Northern  Bailway  Company  in  the  operation  of  its  railroad  running 
north  and  south  through  said  reservation;  also  for  a  like  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  such  additional  land  at  Pocatello  Station  as  shall  be 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
actually  necessary  to  the  said  Utah  and  Northern  Railway  Company 
and  the  Oregon  Short-Line  Railway  Company  for  railway  purposes  and 
in  the  transaction  of  their  authorized  and  legitimate  business  at  that 
point;  the  result  of  such  negotiations  to  be  embodied  in  a  written 
afn^ement  to  be  signed  by  the  requisite  number  of  Indians,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  July  3, 186Q  (16  Stats.,  676),  and 
to  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  directed  to  report 
his  action  under  the  bill  to  Congress.  A  similar  bill  (S.  2789)  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  but  beyond  reference  to  committee  no  further 
action  was  had  by  Congress  on  either  measure. 

€Hla  River  {Pima  and  Maricopa)  Reserve^  Arizona. — Late  in  the  session 
the  House  passed  a  bill  (H.  B.  9736)  granting  the  Maricopa  and  Phceniz 
Bailway  Company  a  right  of  way  through  this  reservation.  The  Senate, 
however,  failed  to  take  action  on  the  measure. 

Indian  Territory. — In  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  1884  men- 
tion was  made  of  certain  acts  of  Congress  passed  at  the  fj^t  session 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  granting  to  the  Southern  Kansas  Bailway 
Company,  and  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Bailway  Company, 
respectively,  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory.  During  the 
padt  year  both  companies  have  commenced  operations.  Maps  of  the 
first  five  sections,  of  twenty-five  miles  each,  of  the  main  line,  and  first 
four  sections  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Bailway,  and 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F^  Bailway,  have 
severally  received  your  approval. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  having,  by  its  national  council,  formally  dis- 
sented from  the  allowances  made  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Bailway,  and  certified 
the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Galloway,  of 
Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  W.  H.  Dyer,  of  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  and  James  Brodie, 
of  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  have  been  appointed  by  the  President  a  board  of 
appraisers  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  act,  and  have  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  their  appointment.  The  general  council  of  the  Otoes  and 
Missourias,  through  whose  reservation  the  main  line  passes,  has  also 
filed  in  the  Department  a  formal  protest  against  the  allowances  provided 
in  the  act. 

Daring  the  last  session  of  Congress  acts  were  also  passed  granting 
a  right  of  way  through  the  Territory  to  the  Denison  and  Washita  Bail- 
7572  I  A m 
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road  Company,  the  E^ansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
and  the  E^ansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Onlf  Bailroad  Company,  respect- 
ively.  The  two  former  were  approved  by  the  President}  the  latter,  not 
having  been  retomed  by  the  President  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  became  a  law  withoat  his  approval. 

By  act  of  Congress  apph)ved  June  1, 1886,  the  time  for  completion 
of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Bailway  through  the  lands  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  If  ations  (act  of  Augnst  2, 1882)  was  extended 
two  years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  the  act 

Numerous  other  measures  granting  a  right  of  way  through  the  Ter- 
ritory to  various  railroad  companies  were  introduced  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  but,  except  as  above  mentioned,  no  definite  action 
appears  to  have  been  had  thereon. 

Lake  Tra/cerse  {SisseUm)  Reierve^  DdkotA.~On  the  12th.  December, 
1885, 1  transmitted  to  the  Department  the  completed  agreement  referred 
to  in  my  last  annual  report,  with  the  Indians  of  this  reserve,  for  a  right 
of  way  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Bailway  Company, 
which  has  been  so  long  pending,  together  with  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  for  a  ratification  of  the  agreement  by  Congress.  December 
17  the  papers  were  transmitted  by  the  Department  to  the  President, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  Executive  message  to  Congress  December 
21, 1886  (Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  22,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session). 
A  bill  (S.  1086)  was  subsequently  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  pur- 
poses named,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Afbirs.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Congress  took  any  ftirther  action  in  the  matter. 

The  Duluthj  Huron  (md  Denver  Railroad  Oompawy  has  also  applied 
for  information  as  to  obtaining  a  right  of  wAy  through  the  Lake  Traverse 
Beserve,  ahd  has  been  referred  to  Congress  for  necessary  legislation. 

PottawaUymie  Diminished  Reserve^  Kansas. — ^The  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  Company  has  applied  for  right  of  way  through  this  reserc^e, 
and  has  been  informed  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  the  Indians  in  regard  to  railroads,  Congresdonal  action  is 
requisite. 

SUetiB  Reserve^  Oregon.— the  Newi>ort,  Cape  Foulweather  and  King's 
Valley  Bailroad  Company  has  applied  for  a  right  of  way  through  this 
reserve.  There  being  no  treaty  provisions  with  the  Indians  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  railroads  upon  tiieir  reserve,  the  company  has 
beeti  infoirmed  that  an  act  of  Congress  will  be  necessary. 

Sioux  Reserve^  DaJcota.—Appl\cMion  has  recentiy  been  made  by  the 
Ordway,  Bismarck  and  Iforthweertem  Bailway  Company  for  authority 
to  make  a;  pt^elimitiary  survey  for  a  railroad  projected  from  a  point 
about  ten  miles  f<otith  of  Fort  Yates;  thence  to  tun  southwesterly 
through  t3ie  Sioux  Beservation  on  the  motft  fomible  route  to  the  Black 
Hills.  Not  feeling  warranted  in  giving  my  consent  to  the  survey  with- 
out pridvioUBly  consulting  the  Indians  who  have  a  common  interest  in 
these  laniAs,  I  have  refleiTM  the  matter  to  the  several  Indian  agmts 
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for  the  different  bands  of  Sioux  occupying  the  reservatiou,  and  in- 
8traoted  them  to  ascertain  and  report  the  sentiments  of  the  Indians  on 
the  subject. 

Partial  and  deferred  legielation.'^At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
following  bills  were  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  receive  action 
in  the  House,  viz : 

A  bill  (8. 1056)  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado 
Bailroad  Company  through  the  W^ker  Bi ver  Beserve,  Nevada. 

A  bill  (S.  1057)  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Jamestown  and 
Northern  Bailroad  Company  through  the  Devil's  Lake  Beservation,  in 
Dakota. 

A  bill  (S.  1211)  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Northern  Paciiic 
Bailroad  Company  through  the  Yakama  Beservation,  in  Washington 
Territory. 

The  agreements  made  with  the  Sioux  Indians  in  1880-'dl  for  a  right 
of  way  through  the  Sioux  Beservation,  in  Dakota,  to  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul  Bailway  Company  and  the  Dakota  Central 
BaUway  Company,  respectively,  still  remain  unconfirmed  by  Congress. 

OOMinSSION  TO  NSaOTIATE  WITH  VARIOUS  TBIBES  OF  Iin>IANS. 

By  an  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  May  15, 1886 
(Public  No.  49,  p.  17),  provision  was  made— 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  several  tribes  and 
bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  such  modification  of  exist- 
ing treaties  with  said  Indians  and  such  change  of  their  reservations  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable  by  said  Indians  and  the  Seeretary  of  the  Interior,  and  as  to  what  sam  shall 
be  a  Jost  and  equitable  liqoidation  of  all  claims  which  any  of  said  tribes  now  have 
Dpon  the  Government ;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with  the  various 
bands  or  tribes  of  Indians  in  Northern  Montana  and  at  Fort  Berthold,  in  Dakota,  for 
a  redaction  of  their  respective  reservations,  or  for  removal  therefrom  to  other  reser- 
vations ;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  nescotiate  with  the  Upper  and  Middle 
bands  of  Spokane  Indians  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  Indians,  in  Washington  and  Idalio 
Territories,  for  their  removal  to  the  Colville,  Jocko,  or  Codar  d'Al^ne  Reservations, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservations ;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secre- 
tary to  negotiate  with  said  Indians  for  the  cession  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States; 
and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with  the  CoBnr  d'Al^ne  Indians  for  the 
eessioD  of  their  lands  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  Ccsur  d'Al^ne  Reservation  to 
the  United  States,  $15,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  immedi- 
ately available ;  but  no  agreement  shall  take  effect  till  ratified  by  Congress. 

With  a  view  to  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  commission 
composed  of  Hon.  John  V.  Wright,  Bt.  Eev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  and  Charles 
F.  Larrabee,  esq.,  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  several  bands  and 
tribes  named  in  the  act;  they  are  now  in  the  field,  nnder  instructions 
dated  Jnly  27, 1886.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  labors  of  this 
cbmmisnon  will  result  in  settling  all  matters  of  dispute  between  the 
vgarions  tribes  and  bands  and  the  Government,  and  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  that  will  go  fieur  towards  their  civilization,  education,  and 
general  advancement  and  welfare. 
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CENSUS. 

In  my  last  estimate  for  the  Indian  service,  I  had  the  hanor  to  recom- 
mend that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  to  enable  this  office  to  take  a 
censns  of  the  Indians.  Gongress,  however,  declined  to  do  so.  I  have 
concluded  to  invite  yonr  attention  again  to  this  matter,  so  important  do 
I  consider  it. 

The  census  of  the  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  taken  by  General  Sheri- 
dan in  Jane,  1885,  showed  that  the  real  nnmber  of  Indians  was  much 
below  the  nnmber  who  previously  had  been  supposed  to  belong  to  those 
tribes,  and  that,  of  course,  they  had  been  drawing  rations  and  supplies 
largely  in  excess  of  their  dues.  ^  The  recent  census  ordered  by  this  of- 
fice under  date  of  May  18,  1886,  taken  by  Gaptain  Bell,  acting  agent 
of  the  Pine  Bidge  Agency,  shows  that  there  had  been  carried  upon  the 
rolls  2,241  more  Sioux  than  rtolly  existed,  and  that  rations  had  been 
issued  accordingly ;  that  is,  as  shown  by  the  agency  reports  rendered 
quarterly.  With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  I  have  fixed  a  day  upon  which 
all  the  Indian  agents  on  the  great  Sioux  Reservation  will  be  required  to 
take  a  census  of  their  respective  Indians ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  reduction  in  numbers,  similar  to  that  at  Pine  Bidge,  will  appear  at  other 
agencies.  At  this  writing  the  result  of  the  census  thus  ordered  has  not 
been  made  known  to  this  office. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  an  accurate  census  would  show  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Indians,  below  the  number  now  claimed,  throughout  the 
country,  or  at  least  at  several  of  the  agencies.  The  outlay  for  taking  the 
census  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  great  saving  it  would 
probably  effect.  The  saving  in  the  two  instances  quoted — Gheyenne 
and  Arapaho  and  Pine  Bidge — will  amount  to  a  large  sum  annually. 

INDIAN  MONEYS. 

This  subject  demands  earnest  attention.  I  have  already  in  my 
former  report  (Beport,  1885,  page  xxxvi)  given  a  brief  history  of  these 
funds,  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  such  that  I  deem  it  proper 
to  repeat  a  statement  of  the  case.  The  class  of  funds  under  discussion 
is  derived  from  various  sources,  but  principally  from  a  tax  imposed 
upon  others  than  Indians  for  pasturage  of  cattle  upon  Indian  reserva- 
tions, from  sale  of  dead  and  down  timber  cut  on  reservations  by  other 
than  Indians,  fi*om  sale  of  the  natural  products  of  the  reserves  not  the  re- 
sult of  Indian  labor,  &c.  From  1876,  when  funds  of  this  kind  were  first 
reported  to  this  office,  up  to  the  latter  part  of  1883,  these  miscellaneous 
receipts  were  not  covered  into  the  Treasury,  but  were  held  by  the  several 
Indian  agents  ioto  whose  hands  they  came,  to  be  applied,  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  the  Gommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  the  reservations  from  which  they  were 
derived.    But  in  March,  1883,  Gongress,  in  the  deficiency  bill  for  that 
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year  (22  Stat.,  690),  passed  an  act  which  is  the  first  and  only  legislation 
on  the  sabject.    The  act  reads  thus : 

The  proceeds  of  all  pasturage  and  sales  of  timber^  coal,  or  other  product  of  any 
Indian  reservation,  except  those  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  and  not  the  result  of  the 
labor  of  any  member  of  such  tribe,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  snch  tribe,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe ; 
and  the  l^retary  shall,  report  his  action  in  detail  to  Ooagress  at  its  next  session. 

The  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  construed  this  act  to  mean  that 
the  Department  had  the  right  to  use  the  money  thus  received  in  snch 
manner  as  it  might  decide  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation,  without  further  legislation  or  specific  appropriation.  The 
act,  however,  being  somewhat  ambiguous  in  its  terms,  was  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  his  views,  who  construed  the  law 
to  mean  that  the  money  derived  from  the  sources  specified  should  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury,  but  that  it  could  not  be  taken  out  again 
without  further  legislation  by  Congress.  Consequently  since  then  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  kind  in  question  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
covered  into  the  Treasury  under  the  general  caption  "Indian  moneys," 
there  to  await  action  by  Congress.  Meanwhile  the  Indians  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  money  which  it  is  not  disputed  is  theirs,  and 
which  it  is  believed  Congress,  by  the  act  quoted,  intended  they  should 
have. 

Twice  since  my  former  report  I  have  addressed  the  Department 
with  a  view  of  procuring  such  legislation  as  will  allow  this  money  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  and  applied  to  its  legitimate  use.  On  the 
15th  of  Mait5h  last  I  forwarded  to  the  Department  a  draft  of  a  bill,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  transmitted  to  Congress  and  that  an  earnest 
attempt  be  made  to  secure  its  passage.  X^e  proposed  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacts,  ^o.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  the 
money  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1883,  and  which  is  carried  on  the  books  of 
ihskt  Department  under  the  caption  of  **  Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor/'  for  the. 
benefit  of  the  several  tribes  on  whose  account  said  money  was  covered  in,  in  such 
way  and  for  such  purposes  as,  in  his  discretion,  he  may  think  best. 

On  March  20, 1886,  this  bill,  with  other  papers  on  the  subject,  was 
laid  before  the  House  of  Representatives  in  an  Executive  communica- 
tion dated  March  19,  recommending  favorable  action  thereon,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  The  session  of  Congress 
being  near  its  close,  and  nothing  having  been  heard  from  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  bill,  I  again,  on  the  19th  of  June,  nrged 
ihskt  special  effort  be  made  to  secure  its  passage.  Congress,  however, 
adjonmed  without  taking  action.    Thus  the  matter  stands. 

The  dissatisfaction  spoken  of  in  my  former  report  as  existing  among 
the  Indians  on  account  of  the  retention  of  their  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  numerous  and  loud  complaints 
are  received  both  through  the  regular  agents  and  the  Indian  inspectors. 
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In  one  instance,  according  to  an  inspector's  report,  the  dissatisfaction  has 
reached  snch  a  degree  that  the  Indians,  in  order  to  evade  the  law  and 
get  the  use  of  the  money,  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  appointing 
one  among  them,  other  than  the  regular  Indian  agent,  as  their  fiduciary, 
to  collect  the  money  due  for  grazing,  hay,  &o.,  from  farmers,  herders, 
and  others,  and  to  hold  the  amount  so  collected  to  be  divided  among 
them  when  their  annuity  payments  are  made.  As  the  person  appointed 
by  the  Indians  is  probably  not  bonded,  they  have  no  other  security  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  their  money  than  his  personal  integrity.  Indian 
agents,  on  the  other  hand,  are, bonded  officers,  and  as  such  are  held  to 
as  strict  an  accountability  for  miscellaneous  funds  coming  into  their 
hands  as  for  public  money  intrusted  to  their  care. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  the  aggregate  amount  of  Indian  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  was  $13,096.81.'  Since  then  it  has  been  constantly  ac- 
cumulating until  at  the  present  writing  the  aggregate  probably  reaches 
treble  that  amount. 

The  legislation  asked  for  is  pot  new  legislation,  nor  does  it  appropri- 
ate a  single  dollar  of  public  money.  It  is  simply  intended  to  give  effect 
to  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  plain  intent  of  Congress  by  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  but  which  intent  has  so  far  been 
frustrated  by  the  construction  put  upon  that  law  by  the  Treasury 
officials.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  common  justice  to  the  In- 
dians interested,  I  respectfully  but  earnestly  renew  the  request  already 
made  by  both  my  predecessor  and  myself  that  Congress  be  urged  to 
afford  relief  to  the  Indians  and  allay  whatever  dissatisfaction  may  exist 
among  them  on  account  of  these  moneys  by  passing  the  bill  presented, 
or  such  other  bill  as  will  permit  this  money  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  and  used  for  tha  benefit  of  the  tribes  to  whom  it  rightftdly 
belongs. 

CASH  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS. 

During  the  year  $244,680.38  annuity  or  treaty  money  was  paid  per 
capita  to  Indians,  and  $266,565.44  was  paid  for  interest  on  funds  in- 
vested for  them,  or  held  in  trust  in  lieu  of  investment ;  altogether  about 
$511,246,  or  some  $11,000  less  than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Thus  over  half  a  million  dollars,  principally  in  small  sums  and  in  half- 
yearly  payments,  have  been  disbursed,  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
Indians,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  without  incident  worthy  of  special 
note,  except  it  be  the  action  of  the  XJncompahgre  Utes  at  Ouray  Agency, 
referred  to  elsewhere,  page  li. 

The  agent  cannot  be  blamed  for  his  action  in  paying  these  Indians 
$3.31  more  per  capita  than  they  were  entitled  to,  as  he  had  no  power  to 
protect  himself  in  case  the  Indians  resorted  to  violence.  But  the  extra 
payment  must  be  suspended  against  him  by  this  office,  at  least  until 
the  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it.    Now  that  a  military  post  has  been  established  in  that  imme- 
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diate  vicinity,  a  new,  correct,  and  complete  census  of  these  Indians  will 
be  taken,  and  if  it  is  found  that  any  have  received  more  than  their  share 
of  the  tribal  funds  the  difference  will  be  adjusted  in  future  payment. 

Some  few  of  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  still  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1881,  so  that  their  shares  in 
the  money  provided  by  said  act  are  still  held  for  them.  It  is  claimed 
by  other  members  of  the  tribe,  that,  as  these  people  have  been  properly 
auil  repeatedly  notified,  and  have  failed  to  present  themselves  for  their 
shares,  or  to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  same,  the  money  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  general  tribal  fund  and  divided  amongst  those  who  have 
Gomplieii  with  the  law  and  are  willing  to  receive  it.  This  may  finally 
be  done,  but  at  present  it  is  thought  best  to  hold  it.  The  fear  expressed 
in  my  last  report,  that  cash  payments  to  the  Indians  in  Wisconsin  were 
doing  them  little  permanent  good,  is  strengthened  by  reports  since  re- 
ceived; and,  as  I  am  informed  that  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  berry 
crop  in  that  State  much  suffering  is  likely  to  ensue  among  them  during 
the  coming  winter,  I  have  recommended  that  a  part  of  their  money 
be  expended  for  them  in  the  purchase  of  subsistence  supplies,  to  be 
distributed  to  them  by  a  special  agent  at  several  points  in  the  State 
most  convenient  to  them.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the 
act  above  referred  to  authorizes  this  manner  of  applying  their  funds 
to  tbeir  benefit. 

I  may  again  request  attention  to  the  two  small  annuities  referred  to 
in  my  previous  report,  viz,  $1,100  to  the  Eel  Biver  band  of  Miamies 
in  Indiana  and  $400  to  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron.  These  yearly  pay- 
ments are  so  small,  and  the  per  capita  share  received  by  each  person  so 
trifling,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  wise  economy  to  make  a  final 
,  settlement  with  these  Indians,  by  paying  in  one  payment  such  an 
amount  as  might  be  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  Government, 
thus  saving  to  the  Government  considerable  expense  for  making  these 
yearly  payments,  and  giving  the  Indians  enough  at  one  time  to  be  of 
some  substantial  benefit  to  them.  The  Indians  themselves  are  anxious 
to  have  some  such  settlement,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  it  be  authorized. 

INDIAN  TRADE. 

The  endeavor  to  regulate  and  supervise  trade  among  the  various 
Indian  tribes  has  given  rise  to  many  perplexing  questions.  The  de- 
maud  for  improvement  in  the  management  of  this  branch  of  the  Indian 
service,  has  been  emphatic,  and  careful  study  has  been  given  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  belief  that  changes  could  be  made  which  would  diminish 
the  opportunities  afforded  unscrupulous  traders  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Indians. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposed  policy  outlined  in  my  last  report, 
Indian  agents  have  been  instructed  to  submit  to  this  office  a  statement 
of  the  annual  gross  sales  of  each  Indian  trader  upon  their  reservations. 
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and  tbe  namber  of  trading  licenses  to  be  granted  at  each  agency  is  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  trade  rejiorted  by  the  agent.  Traders  are 
reqnired  to  forward  monthly,  through  the  Indian  agents,  invoices  of 
all  goods  received.  The  maximum  amount  of  profit  which  may  be  re- 
alized on  each  article  of  merchandise  is  fixed  by  this  offtce;  the  aver- 
age of  profits  allowed  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  goods  and  the  freight.  A  schedule  of  the  prices  charged  by  the 
trader  must  be  conspicuously  posted  in  each  store. 

If  Bigents  will  co-operate  conscientiously  with  this  office  in  executing 
the  above  rules  and  regulations  it  cannot  but  effect  the  desirable  end 
of  providin]gthe  Indians  with  such  articles  as  they  need  at  prices  which 
return  only  a  Mr  profit  upon  the  capital  and  labor  invested  by  the 
trader,  and  of  preventing  extortion  upon  the  helpless  Indian,  who,  by 
reason  of  the  remoteness  of  other  stores,  is  often  compelled  to  deal  with 
the  licensed  trader. 

Some  of  the  traders  apparently  have  failed  to  understand  the  re- 
strictions imposed,  and  thereby  have  made  the  office  considerable  trou- 
ble. In  some  instances  non-observance  of  the  restrictions  has  resulted 
in  a  revocation  of  the  license.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  present 
status  of  licensed  trade  among  Indians  is  creditable  and  gratifying. 

But  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  necessity  for  white  traders  upon 
the  reservations  will  soon  be  superseded.  Under  the  law  the  full-blood 
Indian  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  his  tribe, 
without  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  half-breeds  and  white  traders. 
It  is  the  constant  aim  and  effort  of  the  Indian  Office  to  make  the  Indian 
self-reliant  and  self  sustaining,  and  if  this  policy  is  persevered  in,  with 
the  aid  of  the  educational  advantages  available  at  almost  every  agency, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  Indians  will  at  an  early  day  acquire 
sufficient  ability  to  manage  the  trading  posts  themselves  and  supply 
their  people  with  such  goods  as  they  may  need. 

SAJJITABY  CONDITION  OP  THE  INDIANS. 

During  the  year  a  corps  of  sixty-seven  physicians  has  been  active- 
ly engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  at  the  different  agencies  and  training 
schools,  and  as  a  rule  the  men  so  employed  have  rendered  very  effi- 
cient service.  As  has  been  stated,  physicians  in  the  Indian  service 
are  appointed  directly  by  the  office,  upon  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to 
idiaracter,  ability,  and  experience.  When  it  is  shown  that  any  one  so 
appointed  is  incompetent  or  is  careless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
a  change  is  made  at  once.  They  are  instructed  to  use  every  effort  to 
overcome  the  influence  of  the  native  '*  medicine  men,'^  and  to  edacate 
and  enlighten  the  Indians  in  regard  to  the  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  the  sick.  The  good  effects  of  this  policy  are  already  quite  apparent, 
fbr  although  many  of  the  older  Indians  cling  tenaciously  to  their 
tine-honored  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  ybunger  members  of  the  tribes 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  abandoned  them,  and  rely  upon  the  agency 
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physicians.  The  influence  which  a  physician  of  intelligence  and  good 
judgment  soon  acquires  over  the  Indians  under  his  care  enables  him 
to  render  great  assistance  in  the  work  of  eradicating  the  superstitions 
prevailing  among  them. 

A  table  compiled  from  the  monthly  sanitary  reports  of  the  various 
physicians,  showing  the  number  of  cases  and  nature  of  the  diseases 
treated  during  the  year,  will  be  found  herewith,  page  450. 

Many  of  the  agency  physicians  recommend  the  establishment  of  hos- 
pitals at  the  agencies,  where  cases  can  be  taken  in  and  treated  suc- 
cessfoUy,  which,  if  left  to  the  rude  care  of  their  friends  and  relatives 
and  subjected  to  the  exposure  incident  to  living  in  tepees  and  rude  hut8, 
must,  ahnost  of  necessity,  terminate  fatally.  Small  hospitals  could  be 
established  at  comparatively  slight  expense  to  begin^with,  and  could 
t^en  be  added  to,  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  might  require.  An 
Indian  who  had  been  taken  into  such  a  hospital  and  received  rational 
treatment  and  good  nursing  would  not  be  slow  to  communicate  his 
exi)erience  to  his  friends,  and  thus  lead  them  to  trust  in  the  ^'  white 
man's  medicine,''  rather  than  in  the  beating  of  drums,  rattling  of  bones, 
and  singing  and  dancing  of  the  medicine  men.  Nothing  convinces  an 
Indian  more  quickly  or  thoroughly  than  ocular  demonstration,  and 
when  satisfied  by  his  own  observation  and  experience  that  the  methods 
of  the  white  man  are  better  for  him  than  the  customs  of  his  fathers  he 
will  soon  adopt  the  former  and  abandon  the  latter.  Anything  that 
tends  to  weaken  the  hold  of  ancient  superstitions  and  traditions  upon 
the  Indians  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  nothing  would  yield  a 
more  prompt  or  profitable  return  in  this  regard  than  the  establishment 
of  agency  hospitals.  Some  provision  of  this  kind  is  very  necessary  for 
Indian  schools,  so  that  by  isolating  pupils  affected  with  contagious  dis- 
orders it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  such  diseases, 
which,  in  some  instances,  almost  break  up  schools. 

GBBONIMO  AND  THE  OHIBIOAHUA  APAOHES. 

The  history  of  Geronimo  and  his  followers  for  the  past  year  is  too 
familiar  to  require  repetition  here.  The  Indians  have  surrendered  and 
are  now  held  as  prisoners  by  the  War  Department  The  whole  band 
of  Chiricahua  Apaches,  numbering  between  300  and  400  men,  women, 
and  children,  have  recently,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  been 
removed  to  Florida.  I  trust  the  effect  of  this  action  will  be  to  tran- 
quilize  Indian  matters  in  Arizona  and  to  remove  henceforth  any  appre- 
hension of  disturbances  by  Indians  in  that  Territory. 

GOAL  ON  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  BESEBVATION  IN  ABIZONA. 

In  referring  to  this  subject  in  my  last  annual  report,  I  took  the 
ground  that  if  Congress  should  decide  to  segregate  the  coal-fields  from 
the  reservation,  it  should  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  thus  segre- 
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gated  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  not  less  than  $20  per  acre ;  the  proceeds 
to  be  placed  in  the  Treasory  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  and  draw  5 
per.  cent,  ioteres^,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  education  and  civilization  of 'the  Indians  of  said 
reservation.    I  still  entertain  the  same  views  upon  the  subject. 

PAPA€K>  RESERVATION  IN  ARIZONA. 

I  renew  the  suggestions  contained  in  my  report  for  the  year  1885, 
that  an  agency  should  be  established  on  the  Papago  reservation,  and 
means  provided  for  its  maintenance;  or  that  provision  should  be  made 
to  give  the  Indians  land  in  severalty,  with  permanent  title,  inalienable 
for  a  term  of  years.  There  is  continual  trouble  between  the  settlers  and 
the  Indians  upon  this  reservation,  and  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
obviate  this. 

MISSION  INDIANS  IN  OALIPOENIA. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  condition  of  these  Indians  as  regards 
their  land  is  becoming  more  unsatisfactory.  A  case  involving  the 
rights  of  certain  Indians  residing  on  the  San  Jacinto  grant  has  recently 
been  decided  adversely  to  the  Indians  in  the  local  courts,  and  other 
suits  are  threatened.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  carry  this  case 
to  the  court  of  last  resort.  A  special  attorney  has  been  appointed  to 
defend  the  rights  of  these  Indians,  and  he  appears  to  be  earnest,  faith- 
ftil,  and  able  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  but  there  are  no  funds 
available  for  his  compensation.  Provision  should  be  made  for  t&e  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  commensurate  with  the  services  required  of  this 
attorney. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Mission  Indians  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate July  3, 1884,  was  again  passed  in  that  body  February  15, 1886,  and 
was  favorably  reported  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  but  received 
no  further  consideration. 

ROUND  VALLEY  RESERVATION,  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  greater  part  of  this  reservation  (about  nine-tenths)  is  still  occu- 
pied by  ranchmen  and  others  having  a  title  to  about  1,080  acres  of  land, 
and  claims  to  improvements  of  more  or  less  value.  The  matter  was 
fully  presented  to  Congress  in  pflftce  report  of  December  16, 1885  (see 
House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  21,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session),  and  a  bill, 
prepared  in  this  ofQce,  providing  for  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  to 
the  Indians  residing  upon  this  reservation,  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
lands,  and  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  claims  of  settlers,  passed  the 
Senate  April  27, 1886,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives. If  some  such  legislation  ^as  this  is  not  secured  it  ^11  eventu- 
ally become  necessary  to  abandon  the  reservation  and  turn  the  Indians 
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loose  upon  the  sarroanding  country.    lu  his  annaal  rei)ort  for  this  year 
Agent  Willsey  says : 

Onr  lands  are  still  oooupied  by  settlers  and  trespassers  to  snob  an  extent  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  icorease  our  stock,  or  to  protect  our  growing  crops  from  de- 
struction by  their  stock.  Not  only  do  they  occupy  every  part  of  our  range,  but  that 
portion  of  the  valley  claimed  as  swamp  and  overflow  lands  by  Henley  Brothers  & 
Corbitt  has  been  completely  fenced  in,  thereby  depriving  us  of  the  use  of  a  large 
body  of  land.  I  am  informed  that  others  contemplate  doing  the  same.  The  assur- 
ance of  these  people  is  something  incalculable.  They  seem  to  think  it  perfectly  right 
for  them  to  use  all  of  onr  lands,  but  we  must  not  trespass  upon  a  foot  of  land  to  which 
they  have  a  shadow  of  title.  It  is  hard  to  foretell  what  will  become  of  this  reserva- 
tion in  a  very  few  years  if  some  legislation  is  not  had  to  protect  it  from  these  nn- 
scrupnlons  trespassers.  * 

As  long  as  Congress  was  in  session,  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  House  would 
pass  the  bill  allotting  land  in  severalty,  and  protecting  the  balance  of  the  reserve, 
the  Indians  were  quite  Jubilant,  but  now  that  Congress  has  at|joumed  without  this 
bill  becoming  a  law,  they  are  much  distressed,  fearing  that  the  friends  of  the  tres- 
passers are  the  cause  of  its  defeat. 

I  tmst  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  see  the  importance  of 
this  measure,  and  take  prompt  action  thereon  at  the  ensuing  session. 

KLAMATH  BIYEB    INDIANS  O  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  informally  advised  that  contract  has  been  entered  into  to  resur- 
vey  the  Elamath  Eiver  Reservation.  When  the  survey  is  completed 
the  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  as  directed  in 
Department  letter  of  March  26, 1883,  will  be  resumed.  It  was  suspended 
on  account  of  errors  found  in  the  original  survey.  When  the  work  of 
making  allotments  to  these  Indians  shall  have  been  completed,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  presented  to  the  Department,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  leg- 
islatioQ  suitable  to  their  wants  and  necessities.  As  stated  in  my  report 
of  last  year,  these  Indians  do  not  need  all  the  lands  at  present  reserved 
for  their  use,  but  they  should  be  permanently  settled,  either  individu- 
ally or 'in  small  communities,  and  their  lands  secured  to  them  by  patent, 
before  any  portion  of  the  reservation  is  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

BBDUOTION  OP  OBEAT  SIOUX  BBSBBVATION  IN  DAKOTA. 

In  December  last  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Dawes — 

To  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians  in  Dakota 
into  separate  reserves,  and  to  secure  the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the 
remainder. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  February  1, 1886,  and  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  never  reierred  to  this  office  for  report,  but  in  its 
main  features  meets  with  my  approval.  The  rights  of  the  Indians  ap- 
pear to  be  carefully  guarded,  and  their  consent,  as  provided  in  the 
treaty  of  1868,  is  necessary  before  the  provisions  of  the  bill  can  be 
carried  into  effect. 
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The  Great  Sioax  Reservation,  including  Grow  Greek,  contains  an  area 
of  21,593,128  acres;  the  area  of  the  separate  reservations  provided  for 
in  the  bill  is  estimated  at  12,845,521  acres,  a  redaction  of  8,747,606 
acres.  This  reduced  area  allows  very  nearly  500  acres  for  each  Indian. 
The  Indians  can  never  make  nse  of  the  immense  tract  of  land  belonging 
to  them,  while  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  nearly  nine  million  acres 
would  create  a  fund  which,  judiciously  and  honestly  managed,  would 
forever  supply  them  with  the  means  of  education  and  self-support. 

The  Sioux  are  an  intelligent  people,  and  the  younger  el^nent  among 
them  is  rapidly  becoming  reconciled  to  a  civilized  and  industrious  mode 
of  life.  Their  advancement  is  retarded  by  the  older  chiefs,  who  are 
opposed  to  any  progress  that  will  lessen  -their  own  importance.  They 
also  desire  to  live  in  idleness  on  their  annuities,  rather  than  to  receive 
them  as  aids  to  industry  and  self-support.  If  these  Indians  can  be 
brought  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  with  an  ample  allow- 
ance of  land  in  severalty  to  each  Indian,  with  a  large  fund  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  rapidly  advance  and  ulti- 
mately become  as  contented  and  prosperous  as  the  white  communities 
around  them.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  bill  will  become  a  law  and 
that  the  Indians  will  cheerfully  accept  its  provisions. 

SEMINOLE  INDIANS  IN  FLORIDA. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1886,  Frank  B.  Hagan,  esq.,  of  Pine  Level, 
Fla.,  was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  for  the  purpose 
of  making  further  efforts  to  locate  these  Indians  upon  homesteads,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July  4, 1884 
(23  Stats.,  95).  He  accepted  the  appointment  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1886,  but  reported  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  visit  the  Indians 
before  October,  that  portion  of  the  State  occupied  by  them  being  cov- 
ered with  water,  and  inaccessible  before  that  time. 

INTBUDEBS  AND  DISPUTED  CITIZENSHIP  IN  INDIAN  TEBBITOBY. 

For  many  years,  in  fact  most  of  the  time  since  the  removal  to  and 
settlement  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  there  has 
been  among  them  a  constant  source  of  disturbance  by  reason  of  un- 
settled disputes  as  to  who  are  justly  entitled  to  be  called  citizens  of  the 
various  tribes.  Many  adventurous  white  men  have  entered  the  Terri- 
tory and  in  time  have  married  Indian  women  and  raised  £amilies,  while 
others  without  such  a  justification  or  plea  claim  citizenship  based  on 
long  residence  and  other  considerations,  so  that  thousands  of  persons 
of  white  and  some  of  colored  blood  claim  citizenship,  which  is  stoutly 
disputed  by  the  Indian  authorities. 
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On  the  l8t  of  March,  1886,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  The 
Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  v.  The  United  States  and  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  rendered  the  following  decision: 

If  Indians  in  that  State  (North  Carolina),  or  in  any  other  State  east  of  the  Miaaie- 
aippi,  wish  to  e^Joy  the  benefits  of  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in 
whatever  form  it  may  exist,  they  mnst,  as  held  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  comply  with 
the  coDstitntion  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nadon  and  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  as 
there  provided. 

In  view  of  this  decision,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Department, 
Agent  Owen  was  instructed,  under  date  of  August  11, 1886,  to  issue 
no  further  certificates  to  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion entitling  them  to  remain  in  the  Cherokee  country.  Hereafter,  all 
persons  who  enter  that  country  without  the  consent  of  the  Cherokee 
authorities  will  be  deemed  intruders  and  treated  accordingly. 

SSo  far  as  relates  to  the  large  class  of  persons  denominated  ^<  doubtful 
citizens"  already  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  no  basis  of  settleDient  has 
been  determined  upon,  although  a  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment with  report  of  June  22,  1886.  This  question  of  determining  who 
are  justly  entitled  to  citizenship  and  who  are  not  is  still  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  and  the  Indian  authorities,  and  I  hope 
that  a  juHt  and  satisfactory  conclusion  will  be  reached,  which,  without 
the  intervention  of  Congress,  will  quiet  all  apprehension  on  this  subject 
in  future. 

KICKAPOO  ALLOTTEES. 

For  the  last  five  years  attention  has  been  called  to  the  condition  of 
afi^irs  relative  to  the  estates  of  deceased  aud  female  allottees  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Eickapoo  treaty  of  June  28, 1862  (13  Stats.,  623).  I 
am  now  able  to  report  that  the  bill  for  their  relief  has  finally  become  a 
law,  and  that  this  subject  can  now  be  dropped  from  the  annual  reports. 

ATTBSIPTED  SETTLEMENTS    BY  UNITED  STATES    OITIZENS  IN   INDIAN 

TEBBITOBY. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  and  beginning  of  November,  1885,  a  large 
body  of  intruders,  under  the  leadership  of  Couch,  again  entered  the  Ter- 
ritory, with  the  avowed  object  of  settlement  on  the  coveted  lands,  camp- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Canadian,  near  Council  Orove,  whence,  upon 
the  representations  of  the  Department,  they  were  again  removed  across 
the  line  by  the  military,  under  the  President's  proclamation  of  March 
13, 1885. 

The  President  having  on  July  23, 1885,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  leases  made  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  void,  and  direct- 
ing the  removal  of  the  alleged  lessees,  their  cattle,  and  their  employes 
from  the  reservation  within  a  specified  time,  thousands  of  cattle  were 
driven  to  graze  on  the  Oklahoma  lands.  Upon  the  recommeudatiou  of 
the  Department  (December  3, 1885,)  measures  were  at  once  taken  by 
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the  War  Department  whicb^  according:  to  official  reports  on  file  in  this 
office,  resulted  in  the  supposed  clearance  of  all  cattle  and  intmders  from 
Oklahoma.  Sabsequently,  however,  in  the  early  spring  of  the  present 
year,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  still  large  nnmbers  of  cattle  on 
the  Oklahoma  lands,  and  these  also  were  removed  by  the  military. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Beno,  stating  that  a  number  of  boomers,  horse  thieves,  &c.,  were  con- 
gregated in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  just  over  the  Oklahoma  line,  await- 
ing a  chance  to  enter  Oklahoma,  and  inquiring  whether  he  should  arrest 
them,  I  recommended  to  the  Department,  on  the  17th  May  last,  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to  take  immediate  action,  and  on 
the  3d  June  the  necessary  orders  were  issued  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, resulting  in  the  arrest  and  expulsion  from  the  Indian  Territory 
of  the  persons  referred  to. 

HOKOHOEO  BAND  OF  SAO  AND  FOX  IN  KANSAS. 

In  many  instances  small  bands  of  Indians  leave  their,  reservations 
and  lead  wandering,  vagabond  lives  in  the  neighboring  Territories  and 
States.  Some  of  these  visit  their  reservations  at  the  time  of  annuity 
payments  and  receive  their  annuities,  while  others  remain  permanently 
away,  preferring  to  lose  their  annuities  rather  than  to  return.  A  notable 
instance  of  the  latter  class  is  the  Mo-ko-ho-ko  band  of  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dians. These  Indians  belong  to  the  tribe  known  as  Sac  and  Fox  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  now  number  about  ninety.  In  December,  1875,  they 
were  removed  from  Kansas  to  their  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  soon  returned  to  Kansas,  and  have  since  lived 
vagrant  lives,  intruding  on  the  lands  of  citizens.  They  are  at  present 
on  what  was  an  old  Indian  reservation,  which  is  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  citizens  who  have  complained  to  this  office  of  the  intrusion  of 
the  Indians  and  requested  their  removal.  Bepeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  reservation  and  remain  there, 
whereby  they  would  receive  a  large  amount  of  accrued  annuities  as  well 
as  be  participants  in  the  future  annuity  pajrments  and  other  advantages 
enjoyed  by  that  portion  of  the  tribe  living  in  the  Indian  Territory;  but 
they  have  steadily  refused  to  do  so. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  United  States  Indian  Inspector  Ban- 
nister, who  recently  visited  them,  and  frt>m  other  correspondence  in  the 
flies  of  this  office,  that  these  Indians  are  of  the  veiy  lowest  grade  of 
humanity,  and  are  steeped  in  superstition.  They  have  no  rights  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  either  of  citizenship  or  prop^iy,  and  are  simply  a 
roving  band  of  trespassers,  naked  and  starving,  without  any  means  of 
support  whatever,  and  in  a  most  deplorable  and  pitiable  condition. 
The  support,  protection,  and  even  the  existence  of  these  Indians,  and 
others  similarly  situated,  demand  their  removal  to  the  reservation  to 
which  they  belong,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  the  necessities  of 
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life,  and  taugbt  to  make  their  ]iviug  by  agriculture,  and  where  their 
children  can  be  educated. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  case  of  "  Standing  Bear"  {6th  Dill., 
453)  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  applied  to  a  people  utterly  ignorant 
and  devoid  of  reason,  and  mere  depeiidents  for  existence  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  Gk>Ternmcnt  These  roving  bands  are  the  wards  of  the 
Government,  and  are  entirely  incompetent  to  comprehend  their  situation, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  for 
their  best  interest,  without  applying  to  them  the  technical  principles 
upon  which  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  based.  \ 

The  subject  of  Indians  leaving  their  reservations  is  causing  the  office 
considerable  embarrassment,  and  I  believe  the  matter  should  be  laid 
•before  Congress,  with  a  view  to  securing  such  legislation  as  will  enable 
the  Department  in  all  cases,  with  the  aid  of  the  military,  if  necessary, 
to  send  to  their  reservations  all  Indians  absent  therefrom  without  per- 
mission from  the  Department,  and  to  keep  them  there. 

BLAOK  BOB  SHAWNEE  LANDS  IN  KANSAS. 

On  October  30, 1885,  there  were  filed  in  this  office,  for  approval  of  the 
Department,  twenty- five  deeds  from  members  of  the  Black  Bob  band 
of  Shawnee  Indians,  or  their  descendants  or  representativ^es,  conveying 
certain  lands  which  had  been  patented  to  them,  situated  on  the  reser- 
vation of  the  band  in  Johnson  County,  Kansas*  In  consequence  of  rep- 
resentations made  relative  to  the  method  of  procuring  these  convey- 
ances, action  on  the  question  of  their  approval  was  suspended  until  an 
investigation  could  be  had  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  consideration  in 
each  case,  and  as  to  the  methods  used  to  secure  the  deeds.  On  Decem- 
ber 18, 1885, 1  instructed  United  States  Special  Agent  E.  E.  White  to 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject,  which  was  done.  The  report 
and  accompanying  papers  are  quite  voluminous,  consisting  of  some 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  closely  written  matter. 

An  examination  of  these  papers  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  and 
the  matter  will  be  presented  to  the  Department  by  si>ecial  report. 

SALE  OF  IOWA  BESEBVATION  IN  KANSAS  AND  NBBBASKA. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  the  lowas  requested  that 
action  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  lands  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1885 
(23  Stats.,  351),  be  delayed  until  Congress  could  remedy  certain  defects 
in  the  law,  viz,  the  fbilnre  to  provide  for  making  allotments  to  orphans 
and  minors. 

The  matter  was  reported  to  Congress  February  8, 1886  (Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  70),  and  a  bill  covering  the  case,  prepared  in  this  office,  passed 
the  Senate  May  17, 1883,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentativea.  No  further  aotion  under  said  act  will  be  taken  until  the 
necessary  legislation  is  had  to  remedy  the  defects  complained  of  by  the 
Indians. 
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RESERVOIRS  AT  THE  HEADWATERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

BecommendatioD  was  made  last  year  that  Congress  be  requested  to 
appropriate  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  reimburse  certain  bands  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  for  the  damage  and  ii^nry  sustained  by  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  reservoirs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  recently  appointed 
commission,  in  its  negotiations  with  these  Indians,  has  arranged  a  sat- 
isfactory basis  upon  which  full  compensation  may  be  made  them  for 
every  iiyury  they  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
said  reservoirs. 

NORTHERN  OHEYENNES  IN  MONTANA. 

The  disposition  of  these  Indians,  located  upon  the  Tongue  and  Bose- 
bud  Bivers,  has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  The  reservation  on 
the  Bosebud,  created  by  Executive  order  of  November  26, 1884,  did 
not  include  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  on  Tongue  Biver.  The 
extension  of  the  reservation  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  citizens 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  reservation  was  indefinite  in  its  boundaries,  and 
filled  with  settlers  having  rights  existing  prior  to  the  date  of  the  order. 
The  removal  of  the  Indians  to  some  other  location  did  not  seem  to  be 
feasible,  even  if  desirable. 

Under  this  oonditiou  of  affairs  it  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
locate  them  upon  separate  tracts  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead 
laws.  Preliminary  to  this  work  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  lands  on 
the  Tongue  and  Bosebud  Bivers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  prop- 
erly surveyed.  This  is  now  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office.  When  the  surveys  are  completed  the  Indians  will  be 
properly  located,  if  possible,  upon  homesteads,  and  the  remaining  lands 
on  the  reservation  will  be  restored  to  settlement 

WINNEBAGK)  RESERVATION  IN  NEBRASKA. 

A  Strong  opposition  has  been  recently  developed  among  the  Winne- 
bagoes  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress  (S.  715) 
providing  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  reservation.  On  February  4 
last  this  office  received,  by  Department  reference,  a  letter  from  thirty- 
nine  members  of  the  tribe  requesting  that  the  influence  of  t)ie  Depart- 
ment be  exerted  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  stating  that  the 
tribe  had  never  consented  to  such  sale,  but  desired  that  assignments  of 
land  in  severalty  be  made  to  such  of  its  members  as  had  not  received 
any,  and  further  stating  that,  if  all  are  provided  for,  there  will  be  no 
good  land  to  spare,  as  fully  one-half  of  the  reservation  is  too  broken  and 
rough  for  cultivation.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  to  such  sale 
manifested  in  the  letter  referred  to,  on  the  26th  of  same  month  I  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  Department  recommending  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commitee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  requested  to 
see  that  no  final  action  be  taken  on  the  bill  in  the  Senate  until  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  should  be  submitted  thereon. 
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lu  tbe  latter  part  of  March  last  I  had  a  conference  at  this  office  with 
a  delegation  of  ten  Winnebagoes  who  had  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
discossing  the  above  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  them,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  tribe  opposed  the  proposed  sale  and  desired  that 
aHotment«  be  made  to  all  those  who  had  not  received  any.  On  March 
22  last  this  office  requested  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  Committees 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  ^nate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  allow 
said  delegation  of  Indians  a  hearing  relative  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Since  the  date  of  the  above-named  communications  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  referred  to,  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken 
on  the  bill  by  Congress. 

The  statement  made  in  my  last  annual  report  that  the  Winnebagoes 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  reservation  was  based 
on  reports  of  their  agents,  who  doubtless  represented  the  sentiment 
of  the  tribe  on  the  matter,  so  far  as  it  was  then  known.  I  am  still  of 
the  opinion  expressed  in  said  report,  that  legislation  substantially 
like  that  recently  had  for  the  Omahas  (act  August  7,  1882,)  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  Winnebagoes,  who  would  then  have  the  benefit 
of  and  be  subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  would  receive  permanent  individual  titles  to  their  land. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  consent  may  yet  be  given  to  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  their  reservation. 

NON-RESERVATION  PI  UTES  IN  NEVADA  AND  OREGON. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  ageht  of  thie  Western  Shoshone  Agency 
(Duck  Valley  Reservation),  Nevada,  reported  the  arrival  there  of  some 
Pi-XJtes  under  the  leadership  of  Paddy  Cap,  one  of  the  several  home- 
less roving  bands  of  Pi-Utes  who  have  of  late  been  the  object  of  so 
much  solicitude  among  the  frieinds  of  the  Indians  in  the  East.  As  they 
seemed  anxious  to  remain  there  permanently,  directions  were  at  once 
sent  to  have  them  properly  cared  for.  About  60  arrived^t  the 
agency,  but  when  all  together  the  band  numbers  about  300.  Finding 
that  they  could  live  in  pleasant  relations  with  the  Shoshones,  they 
asked  to  be  permanently  settled  upon  lands  adjoining  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation  on  the  north,  and  in  order  to  help  them  to  make  a  start 
toward  jself-snpport  the  Shoshones  generously  and  commendably  vol- 
unteered to  assist  them  in  putting  in  their  first  crop. 

With  a  view  to  providing  a  home  for  these  roving  non-reservation 
Pi-Utes,  townships  15  south,  ranges  1,  2,  and  3  east  of  the  Bois4  me- 
ridian, in  Idaho,  were  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  by  Executive 
order  dated  May  4, 1886,  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Duck 
Valley  Beservation,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  Paddy  Cap's  band  of 
Pi-Utes  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
see  fit  to  settle  thereon.  The  Pi-Ute  Indians  have  been  roaming  about 
for  years,  homeless  and  helpless,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find  them  at 
7572  I  A rv 
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last  manifesting  a  disposition  to  settle  down  to  the  pnrsoits  of  civilized 
life.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  Paddy  Cap's  band  can  be  brought 
together  on  this  reservation  and  placed  ander  the  charge  of  the  West- 
em  Shoshone  Agency,  and  possibly  some  of  the  other  roving  bands, 
seeing  the  benefits  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  in  having 
a  permanent  home,  may  be  indaced  to  settle  there.  This  is  a  most 
encooraging  step  toward  the  settlement  of  the  future  of  this  wander- 
ing people,  and  it  is  my  desire  and  intention  to  use  every  means  within 
my  power  to  gather  the  remaining  bands  of  these  Indians  upon  that 
reservation  or  some  other  in  that  vicinity.  ' 

TROUBLE  IN  TtiE  SAN  JUAN  COUNTRY,  NBVT  MEXICO. 

By  an  Executive  order  dated  May  17,  1884,  all  those  portions  of 
townships  29  north,  ranges  14, 15,  and  16  west,  south  of  the  San  Juan 
Eiver,  being  a  portion  of  the  addition  to  the  Navajo  Reserve,  were  re- 
stored to  the  public  domain.  By  reason  of  this  restoration  strife  sprung 
up  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  for  the  occupancy  of  this  coun- 
try, the  Indians  unwilling  to  give  way  to  the  whites  and  the  whites 
determined  to  settle  on  the  restored  lands.  The  relations  between  them 
became  so  strained  as  to  give  rise  for  a  time  to  the  most  serious  ap- 
prehension. Special  Agent  Parsons  was  sent  to  that  country  last  spring 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  difficulty  growing  out  of  the 
dispute  as  to  land  rights  between  the  Kavajo  Indians  and  the  white 
settlers,  and  as  a  result  he  advised  the  restoration  to  the  Navajo  Bes- 
ervation  of  all  the  lands  embraced  in  the  aforesaid  Executive  order 
as  the  only  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulties  on  the  San  Juan  River. 
He  also  advised  the  appointment  of  some  trustworthy  man  to  repair  to 
the  scene  of  the  trouble,  100  miles  from  the  agency,  and  repieseut  the 
Indian  service.  Troops  (two  companies)  were  stationed  there  last 
spring,  and  by  Executive  order  of  April  24, 1886,  the  aforesaid  lands 
were  restored  to  the  Navajo  Reservation.  Since  then  comparative  quiet 
has  been  established. 

EASTERN  OHEBOSEES,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  referring  in  my  annual  report  for  1885  to  the  adverse  decision  of 
the  Oourt  of  Claims  in  the  suit  of  these  Indians  against  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  West,  it  was  stated  that  the  case  would 
be  taken  on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  rendering  its  decision  in  March  last,  already  quoted  on  page 
XLV  of  this  report,  decreed  that  if  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  or 
any  other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  wished  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  they  must  comply  with  the 
constitution  of  that  nation,  and  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Looking  to  the  very  best  interests  of  these  Eastern  Cherokees  and 
their  settlement  in  permanent  homes,  removed  from  the  annoyances  to 
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which  they  are  now  sabjected  by  reason  of  intrusion  by  whites,  as  well 
as  of  anxiety  arising  from  the  uncertain  tenure  of  their  lands  and  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  tWr  rights  thereto  (because  of  their  peculiar 
stat-us  in  the  State),  I  consider  that  the  best  course  for  these  Indians 
now  to  adopt,  to  guard  them  from  such  embarrassment  in  the  future, 
would  be  to  negotiate  with  the  national  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
West  for  their  readinission  to  citizenship  in  that  nation,  as  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Gourtof  the  United  States  to  be  necessary.  When  satis- 
factory arrangements  shall  have  been  made  they  can  then  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  North  Carolina  and  their  removal 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  This  can  all  be  effected,  in  my  opinion,  through 
the  regular  channels  of  the  Government,  without  the  aid  or  the  con- 
nivance of  quasi  firiends  or  self-constituted  agents  itinerating  through 
their  respective  communities  or  towns,  disseminating  promises  and 
pledges  that  neither  the  Cherokee  Nation  West  uor  the  Government 
made  or  aathorized  to  be  made.  And  this,  too,  can  be  done  without 
neglect  of  the  routine  of  domestic  duty  or  the  cultivation  of  annual 
crops  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  Indians.  I  shall  urge  the  Indians  to 
adopt  this  course,  and  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  Department  with 
a  view  to  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  ■ 
these  suggestions  into  effect 

TJTES  OP  THE  UINTAH  AND  UNOOMPAGHRE   RESERVATIONS,  UTAH. 

These  Indians  are  as  a  rule  wild,  intractable,  and  idle,  and  conse- 
quently have  made  but  little  progress  in  agricuUure  and  education.  For 
some  time  past  their  agents  have  had  difficulty  in  controlling  them,  and 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  has  been  manifested. 

Early  in  May  last  an  annuity  payment  was  made  the  Utes  of  the 
Ouray  Agency  by  the  then  agent,  Mr.  Carson.  The  Indians  had  been 
previously  notified  of  the  date  of  payment,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  former  enrollment,  the  interpreter,  the  police,  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  tribe,  the  agent  had  prepared  a  new  roll,  revised  and  corrected  up 
to  that  date,  showing  1,293  persons.  This  made  the  per  capita  share  of 
each  $11.87.  After  he  had  finished  paying  all  who  presented  themselves 
he  found  that  the  shares  of  279  Indians,  amounting  to  $3,356.34,  had 
not  been  called  for,  and,  as'  usual  in  such  cases,  they  were  retained  by 
him  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  On  learning  of  this 
tiie  Indians  who  were  at  hand  and  had  already  received  their  shares 
peremptorily  demanded,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  that  these  uncalled- 
for  shares  be  divided  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  what  they  had  already 
leeeived.  To  this  demand  the  agei}t  at  first  refused  to  yield,  but  as  the 
Indians  became  insubordinate  and  threatening,  and  he  believed  that 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  the  agency  employes  were  in  danger,  he  con- 
sented and  paid  the  entire  amount  to  them,  which  made  an  additional 
p^  capita  payment  to  those  who  were  on  the  ground  of  $3  31. 

la  oonsequence  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Utes  at  Ouray 
Ageocy^as  set  oat  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carson,  late  agent  there,  under 
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date  of  April  16, 1886  (transmitted  by  the  Department  to  Lieutenant 
General  Sheridan),  Maj.  Edward  P.  Bush,  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  in  pur- 
suance of  General  Sheridan's  orders,  was  detailed  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  agency.  The  report  of  Major  Bush, 
and  a  report  of  the  inspection  of  said  agency  by  Inspector  Robert  S.  Gard- 
ner, were  received  by  me,  by  Department  reference,  dated  the  17th  of 
June,  1886.  It  appeared  from  these  reports  and  other  correspondence, 
and  from  personal  interviews  with  Mr.  Carson  and 'Special  Agent  Par- 
sons, who  had  just  returned  from  the  agency,  that  the  disposition  and 
behavior  of  the  Indians  had  been  such  as  to  cause  great  uneasiness 
amongst  the  employes  of  the  Government  residing  with  them,  and  fears 
were  entertained  that,  unless  they  were  restrained  by  the  presence  of  a 
powerful  military  force,  their  vicious  propensities  might  lead  them  to 
acts  of  violence.  The  attitude  of  the  Indians  was  shown  to  be  defiant 
and  dictatorial  towards  the  Government  officials  and  employes.  Being 
remote  from  the  settlements  they  had  seen  but  little  of  civilized  life, 
and  did  not  seem  to  know  or  dread  the  power  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Carson  stated  that  he  was  informed  by  the  Indians,  that  the  Mormons 
had  told  them  that  the  Indians  and  Mormons  combined  could  success- 
fully resist  the  Government  troops.  Major  Bush  recommended  that  a 
four-company  postbe  established  at  the  junction  of  the  DuChesneand 
Uintah  Rivers  or  in  Ashley  Valley.  Inspector  Gardner  was  of  opinion 
that  at  least  five  or  six  companies  should  be  stationed  at.  or  near  the 
agency,  in  view  of  the  wild  and  almost  ungovernable  element  existing 
among  the  younger  and  impetuous  men  of  the  tribe. 

From  Special  Agent  Parsons  it  was  learned  that  the  White  Kiver 
Utes  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  were  also  showing  signs  of  restlessness, 
if  not  insubordination,  the  head  chief  of  whom  stat^ed  that  they  would 
no  longer  submit  to  having  the  Meeker  pensions  paid  out  of  their  annuity 
money.  These  White  River  Utes  \Yill  be  remembered  as  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  Meeker  massacre  a  few  years  since. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  188G,  I  made  a  report  to  the  Department,  recom- 
mending that  the  subject  be  laid  before  the  War  Department,  with  re- 
quest for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  military  post  at  such  point 
as  should  be  found  upon  investigation  to  be  most  suitable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  situation,  the  garrison  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
maintain  order  and  enforce  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  As 
a  result  of  this,  on  August  7, 1886,  Special  Order  No.  99  was  issued  from 
headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  establishing  a 
permanent  cantonment,  to  be  known  as  Fort  Du  Chesne,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ouray  Agency,  and  near  the  confluence  ef  the  Du  Chesne  and 
Uintah  Rivers,  Utah.  It  is  situated  about  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Uintah,  on  the  road  between  the  two  agencies.  Six  companies  were 
designated  for  the  gairison. 

Under  date  of  August  16,  1886,  United  States  Special  Agent  B.  E. 
White,  then  in  charge  of  both  agencies,  transmitted  to  this  office  a  cdpy 
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of  his  letter  bearing  same  date  to  General  Crook  an  to  excitement  among 
the  Indians  on  rumors  of  the  approach  of  the  troops;  in  two  letters 
from  him  to  this  office,  each  dated  the  24th  of  August,  1886,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Indians  of  both  agencies  were  greatly  excited  by  the 
marohing  of  Cheneral  Grook  with  troops  into  their  reservation  on  the 
20th  of  that  month,  but  that  the  excitement  had  almost  entirely  sub- 
side4  OD  their  meeting  and  conversing  with  the  troops.  On  September 
11, 1886, 1  received,  by  Department  reference,  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  War  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Du 
Ghesoe  in  regard  to  his  interview  with  the  chief  and  headmen  of  the 
Indians  on  said  reservations,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Indians  seemed 
well  satisfied  with  the  interview,  but  were  much  excited  and  prepared 
to  fight  the  day  previous  on  the  approach  of  the  troops,  but  that  no 
trouble  was  then  apprehended.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1886,  I  re- 
ceived, by  pepartment  reference,  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War 
a  copy  of  a  report  from  General  Grbok,  in  which  he  states  that  he  found 
the  Indians  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  that  they  had  been  lay- 
ing in  supplies  of  ammunition,  and  had  sent  their  families  into  the 
mountains,  and  that  in  an  interview  with  some  of  them  he  told  them 
to  tell  the  others  that  the  troops  were  there  for  no  hostile  purpose. 

I  believe  the  garrison  of  For t  Du  Chesne  is  sufficiently  strong  to  hold 
the  Indians  under  complete  control,  and  to  enable  the  new  Iiidiau  agent 
in  charge  of  both  of  said  agencies  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  office;  but  if  it  is  found  that  the  present  force  is  not  sufficiently 
large,  I  will  report  the  fact  to  the  Department  and  recommend  that  addi- 
tional troops  be  requested  of  the  War  Department.  The  agent  will  be 
instructed  to  use  every  endeavor  possible  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  the  trtes  in  education  and  agriculture,  and  to  endeavor  as  far  as 
possible  to  avoid  irritating  them  or  giving  them  any  just  ground  of 
complaint,  but  also  to  act  with  firmness  in  his  intercourse  with  them, 
and  to  give  them  to  understand  plainly  that  all  acts  indicative  of  insub- 
CHrdination  must  immediately  cease. 

JOSEPH'S  BAND  OF  NEZ  PEECJ&S,  VTASHINGTON  TlSERITOEY. 

^These  Indians,  who  were  removed  from  the  Indian  Territory  in  June. 
1885,  have  been  permanently  located  on  the  Colville  Reservation,  in  a 
fertile  valley  about  four  miles  from  the  Kespiiem  mills  and  school - 
hoose.  The  agent  reports  that  they  are  much  pleased  with  their  loca- 
tion, and  expresses  the  belief  that  they  will  be  self-supporting  after  the 
harvest  next  summer,  if  meantime  they  are  supplied  with  wagons  and 
eaw8« 

FI8HEBIBS  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

By  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1855  (12  Stats.,  951),  the  Yakama  I^ation,  in 
eeding lands  in  Washington  Territory,  reserved  certain  rights  and  priv- 
ileges— among  them  the  right  of  way  with  free  access  from  their  re- 
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serye  to  the  nearest  public  highway;  also  the  right,  in  common  with 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  travel  upon  all  public  highways,  the 
exclusive  right  of  taking  fish  in  all  the  streams  runniDg  through  or 
bordering  on  their  reservation,  and  also  the  right  of  taking  fish  at 
all  usual  aud  accustomed  places,  in  common  with  citizens  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  of  erecting  temporary  buildings  for  curing  fish.  One  of  the 
usual  and  accustomed  places  referred  to  is  at  or  near  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia  River,  known  as  the  Tumwater  salmon  fisheries.  Indeed  it 
was  the  principal  fishery  resorted  to  by  the  Indians  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty,  and  from  it,  it  is  alleged,  they  have,  for  untold  generations,  ob- 
tained almost  their  entire  subsistence.  In  1864  and  1866  the  lands  in 
the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  lands  embracing  these  fisheries,  were 
sold  to  settlers  under  the  pre-emption  laws. 

In  1882,  one  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  purchased  lands,  leased  the  fish- 
eries to  certain  whites,  and  in  consequence  of  this  troubles  and  disputes 
arose,  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  would  end  in  disaster  to  the  In- 
dians unless  some  protection  was  afforded  them.  To  test  the  right  of 
the  Indians  to  ingress  and  egress,  Mr.  Taylor  determined  to  close  the 
only  means  of  approach  by  land  to  the  fisheries.  It  was  proposed  to 
purchase  the  land  fipom  Mr.  Taylor,  but  this  was  declined  by  the  De- 
partment for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  already  possessed,  under  their 
treaty,  all  the  rights  they  would  acquire  by  purchase. 

The  whole  difficulty  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  the  fisheries 
on  the  Columbia  hinges  upon  the  construction  to  be  placed  upon 
the  language  of  the  third  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty.  If  they  have 
the  right  to  fish  there,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  they  retained  the 
right  of  access  thereto  by  land,  that  being  the  only  practicable  means 
or  way  of  approach.  So  great  has  been  the  effort  of  the  settlers  to  de- 
prive these  Indians  of  their  rights  in  these  fisheries  that  the  aid  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  invoked  in  May,  1882,  June,  1884,  and  May, 
1885,  to  render  needful  protection  to  these  Indians  in  their  fishing  priv- 
ilege. The  matter  is  now  before  the  district  court  for  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, at  Yakima  City,  for  adjustment. 

The  same  statement  may  be  made  respecting  the  importance  of  these 
fisheries  to  the  confederated  tribes  of  Middle  Oregon,  known  as  the 
Warm  Springs  Indians.  By  treaty  made  November  15, 1865  (14  Stats., 
751),  they  relinquished  the  right  to  take  fish,  &c.,  which  they  expressly 
reserved  in  their  treaty  of  June  25,  1855  (12  Stats.  964),  in  language 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  Yakama  treaty  of  1855.  These  Indians 
have  incessantly  protested  against  the  ratification  or  observance  of  this 
tieaty  of  1865,  and  there  is  sufficient  testimony  before  this  office  to  sat- 
isfy this  Department  that  the  Government  should  not  be  too  exacting 
in  its  enforcement.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  Agent  Wheeler 
by  which  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  have  been  granted  access  to  the 
fisheries  on  the  Columbia  Biver,  but  this  privilege  is  limited  to  one 
year. 
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Arrangements  have  also  been  made,  through  military  channels, 
whereby  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  may  not  only  return  to  their  fish- 
^f^  groands  upon  the  Cascades  Canal  Reservation,  which  by  reason  of 
maltreatment  from  white  men  they  had  abandoned,  but  may  locate  their 
eamp  one  mile  below  the  foot  of  the  canal,  where  a  detail  of  troops  will 
be  famished  daring  the  fishing  season  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
discipline.  The  protection  of  the  XJnited  States  authorities  is  thus 
assured  them  whenever  they  may  desire  to  return  to  said  fisheries. 
Very  respectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  C.  ATKINS, 

Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Sborbtabt  of  thb  Intsbiob. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  December  1,  1886. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  forward  herewith  the  aunual  report/  of  the  ludian 
school  BuperiuteDdent  for  1886,  addressed  to  the  Department  aud  trans- 
mitted throngh  this  office.  '  ' 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  D.  C.  ATKINS, 

Commissioner. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Indian  School  Service, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
Wdshingtonj  D.  C,  November  1, 1886. 
Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Indian  schools  for  the  past  year. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  transmit  it  to  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  an  appendix  to  your  annual  report. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  RILEY, 
India/n  School  Superintendent 
Lvn 
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REPORT 

OF  THB 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


NOVEMBEB  1,  1886. 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  the  reqairements  of  the  law,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report : 

Having  been  appointed  Indian  School  Superintendent  dnring  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  credit  for  the  advancement  in  the  cause 
of  Indian  education,  shown  by  statistics  accompanying  this  report,  is 
largely  due  to  the  earnest  efibrts  of  my  predecessor,  Hon.  John  H. 
Oberly,  and  to  the  Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  entering  upon  my  duties  a  surprising  fact  was  encountered.  I 
found  that  the  Indian  School  Superintendent,  who  is  held  in  a  great  de- 
gree responsible  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  Indian  school  sys- 
tem, possesses  ho  authority  to  direct  or  control  the  operations  of  that 
system. 

In  the  ^^  act  making  appropriafions  for  the  current  and  contingent 
expenses  of  -the  Indian  Department  ^  for  the  year  1882,  the  President 
was  "  authorized  to  appoint  a  person  to  inspect  all  Indian  schools,''  who 
was  "  required  to  report  a  plan  for  carrying  into  effect,  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner,  all  existing  treaty  stipulations  for  the  education  of  In- 
dians, with  careful  estimates  of  the  cost  thereof;  also  a  plan  and  esti- 
mates for  educating  all  Indian  youths  for  whom  no  such  provision  now 
exists,  and  estimates  of  what  sums  can  be  saved  from  existing  expend- 
itures for  Indian  support  by  the  adoption  ofisuch  plan." 

The  following  year  the  title  of  the  office  was  changed  to  that  of  "In- 
dian School  Superintendent,"  but  the  duties  of  the  office  have  not  been 
farther  defined. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
with  my  predecessor,  the  education  division  of  the  Indian  Office  was  or- 
ganized, and  all  matters  pertaining  to  schools  have  since  been  referred 
to  that  division.  Since  then  the  superintendent  has  had  access  to  all 
correspondence  relating  to  the  schools,  but  he  has  no  executive  author 
ity,  as  might  be  implied  from  the  title  of  his  office.  He  cannot  in  any  way 
direct  a  system  of  which  he  is  declared  to  be  the  superintendent.  His 
position  is  aptly  defined  by  my  predecessor  in  the  following  language: 

la  administration  of  the  afifairs  of  the  Indian  school  system,  a  publio  officer,  if 
dothed  with  powers  enabling  him  to  properly  perform  the  duties -of  snch  administr*- 
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tion,  might  find  ample  opportunity  fbr  hard  work  that  wonld  give  the  gratefnl  retnm 
of  a  consciousness  that  something  had  been  added  by  his  labors  to  the  not  t6o  abun- 
dant store  of  baman  happiness.  But  the  Indian  School  Superintendent  does  not  pos- 
sess official  authority  that  enables  him  to  efficiently  control  the  Indian  school  system. 
He  has  no  official  powers.  He  is  a  superintendent  who  must  superintend  by  indirec- 
tion— by  inducing  another  officer  to  act  upon  his  suggestions  and  recommendations. 
Dehiring  to  communicate  with  th^  Indian  schools,  of  which  he  is  declared  by  the  title 
of  his  office  to  be  the  superintendent,  his  communication  will  have  no  vitality  if  it 
is  not  made  in  the  name  of  another  officer.  These  objections  to  the  office  of  Indian 
School  Superintendent  have  been,  in  my  case,  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  action 
of  Commissioner  Atkins,  who,  with  your  consent,  has  enlarged  the-  restricted  duties 
of  my  undefined  office  by  permitting  me  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  superintending 
and  managing  Indian  school  afiairs.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under  the 
existing  arrangement  in  the  Indian  Bureau  tbe  Indian  School  Superintendent  does, 
ID  effect,  perform  the  duties  of  superintendent,  he  does  not  perform  those  duties  in 
the  exercise  of  an  official  right  that  might  be  insisted  upon.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  sug^stion  that  the  duty  of  an  adequately  authoritative  supervision  of  the  Indian 
school  system  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Indian  Schpol  Superintendent  by  law,  is 
not,  I  believe,  an  unwise  one. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  Indian  school  system  having  been 
discussed  quite  fully  in  former  reports,  particularly  in  that  of  my  imme- 
diate predecessor,  it  will  be  sufficient  doubtless  in  this  report  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  divisions  and  operation  of  the  system  and  the  pro- 
visions under  which  the  various  classes  of  schools  are  supported. 

Indian  schools  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  follows  j 

Day  schools : 

1.  Established  and  supported  by  the  Government. 

2.  Supported  by  contract  with  religious  societies. 

3.  Mission  schools  established  and  supported  by  religious  soci- 

eties. 
Boarding  schools: 

1.  Located  on  reservations  and  controlled  by  agents. 

2.  Independent  schools  |  «"l>l'orted  by  geueral  appropriation. 

( ^supported  by  special  appropriation. 

3.  Contract  schools  P«P1*"^*«**  ^^  «f^"*'f  «'»l>P'-oP"'»«on- 

i  supported  by  special  appropriation. 

4.  Mission  schools  established  and  chiefly  supported  by  religious 

associations. 
State  and  tribal  schools : 

1.  Indian  schools  of- New  York  State. 

2.  Tribal  schools  of  Indian  Territory. 

SOURCES  OF  BBVENUE. 

The  sources  of  revenue  by  which  the  Indian  schools  are  supported 
may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Appropriations  made^  under  the  educational  provisions  of  existing 
treaties. 
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2.  Fanded  investments  of  bonds  and  other  securities  held  by  the 
Government. 

3.  Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  of  certain  Indian  tribes. 

4.  Accumalations  of  money  in  the  Treasury  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  lands. 

5.  Annuar  appropriations  by  Congress  for  Indian  school  purposes. 

That  the  appropriations  due  under  treaties  still  in  force  are  not  al- 
ways made  by  Congress,  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the 'Indians  themselves  have  not  complied  with  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  law.  Some  twenty-two  different  treaties  relating  to  various  tribes 
yet  remain  in  force.  In  some  instances  appropriations  have  not  been 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  for  more  than  ten  years. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Day  schools  have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  established  at  points  re- 
mote from  the  Agencies,  jot  on  reservation^  where  boarding  schools  have 
not  been  provided.  They  have  in  many  cases  been  established  through 
the  benevolent  efforts  of  missionaries  or  the  wives  of  Army  officers  sta- 
tioned at  military  reservations  in  the  Indian  country.  They  have,  ip 
nearly  every  instance,  preceded  the  boarding  school.  They  differ  widely 
from  the  day  school  in  civilized  communities.  In  many  instances  the 
teacher  is  the  only  white  person  in  the  neighborhood.  At  first  but  lit- 
tle is  accomplished,  and  perhaps  for  days  and  weeks  not  a  single  In- 
dian child  has  been  induced  to  attend.  But  as  the  teacher  by  degrees 
gaiLs  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  they  send  their  children  and  begin 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  progress.  When  the  Indian  reaches  this 
point,  he  can  generally  be  induced  to  go  a  step  farther  and  send  his 
children  to  the  boarding  school.  To  this  limited  extent  the  day  school 
has  served,  and  is  still  serving,  a  useful  purpose  in  Indian  civilization. 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  education  affords  the  true  solution  to  the  In- 
dian problem,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  boarding  school  is  the 
very  key  to  the  situation. 

However  excellent  the  day  school  may  be,  whatever  the  qualifications 
of  the  teacher,  or  however  superior  the  facilities  for  instruction  afforded 
by  the  building  and  school  apparatus,  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  few 
short  hours  spent  in  the  day  school  is,  to  a  gr<^at  extent,  offset  by  the 
habits,  scepes,  and  surroundings  at  home — if  a  mere  place  to  eat  and 
live  in  can  be  called  a  home.  Only  by  complete  isolation  of  the  Indian 
child  from  his  savage  antecedents  can  he  be  satisfactorily  educated,  and 
the  extra  expense  attendant  thereon  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work. 
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INDEPENDENT     80HOOLS    SUPPORTED    FROM    GENERAL     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

Daring  the  year  the  following  schools  were,  by  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary, separated  from  the  control  of  Indian  agents  and  placed  under 
bonded  saperintendents : 

Port  Hall,  Idaho. — The  school  is  located  18  miles  from  the  agency. 
The  buildings  were  formerly  occupied  as  a  military  post.  When  they 
are  repaired  there  will  be  accommodations  for  100  pupils.  A  new  su- 
perintendent has  been  appointed,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  attendance  and  efficiency  of  the  school  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak. — This  school  has  been  established  in  build- 
ings formerly  occupied  for  military  purposes,  and  was  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  wisely  separated  from  agency  control.  The  buildings  have  . 
been  thoroughly  repaired  and  accommodations  are  provided  for  250 
pupils,  more  than  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  children  at  Fort  Ber- 
thold  Agency.  The  graduates  of  the  reservation  schools  in  northern 
Montana  should  be  sent  there  for  instruction  in  mechanical  trades,  for 
which  purpose  the  buildings  and  outfit  are  well  adapted. 

Fort  Yuma,  Ariz. — The  location  of  this  school,  about  125  miles  from 
the  Colorado  River  Agency,  rendered  it  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
agent  to  attend  to  its  interests.*  The  buildings  were  in  a  dilapidated 
condition  and  its  management  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Indians,  and 
they  refused  to  send  their  children.  The  difficulties  rendered  it  detri- 
mental to  the  educational  interests  of  the  Indians  whom  it  was  intended 
to  benefit.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  it  was  made  au 
independent  school  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  bonded  superintendent, 
who  was  known  to  have  great  influence  with  the  Indians  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. The  school  was  opened  May  1, 1886,  and  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Yumas,  Pasqual,  who  had  been  reported  as  opposed  to  education, 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the  educational  facilities  provided  by  bring- 
ing in  67  children  on  the  first  day.  With  some  improvements  to  the 
buildings,  the  school  can  be  made  to  accommodate  500  pupils.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  graduates  of  the  reservation  schools  of  Southern 
Oalifomia  and  Western  Arizona  could  be  profitably  sent  there  for  ad- 
vanced instruction. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED   BY   SPECIAL  APPR0PRLA.TI0N. 

The  five  schools  for  which  special  appropriations  were  made  have 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  capacity,  as 
reported,  has  been  increased  from  1,170  to  1,250.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  1,275. 

For  special  reports  of  these  schools,  see  Appendix,  pages  91-123. 

Carlisle. — ^This  school  has  accommodations  for  400  pupils.  During 
the  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  484  pupils,  who  were  cared 
for  at  a  cost  to  the  Gt)vernment  of  $81,000.  In  addition  to  this  amount 
$9,828.11  were  contribotld  for  the  support  of  the  school  by  friends  of 
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the  institntion.  The  attendance  of  84  pupils  in  excess  of  the  capacity 
of  the  school  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  pupils  were  placed  on  farms 
and  in  families  near  the  school  and  were  carried  on  the  rolls.  The  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  farming  thus  obtained  and  the  influence  of  associa- 
tion with  white  people  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Capt.  E.  H.  Pratt  this  school  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  and  has  demonstrated  to  all  who  have  examined 
it  the  practicability  of  Indian  civilization. 

The  arrangements  for  giving  instruction  in  the  various  trades  are 
more  complete  at  Carlisle  than  at  any  other  Gt)vernment  school. 

A  number  of  its  graduates  are  successfully  filling  positions  as  teachers 
at  the  reservation  schools. 

Haskell  Institute.— The  capacity  of  this  school  is  360,  and  during 
the  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  296,  costing  the  sum 
of  $57,903.12.  It  is  pleasantly  located  about  one  mile  from  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  Kans.  Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for 
the  school  are  now  pending.  Plans  are  also  being  prepared  for  addi- 
tional buildings.  When  these  are  completed  there  will  be  school  accom- 
modations for  500  pupils. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  has  taken  place 
under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Arthur  Grabowskii. 

The  location  of  this  school  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  point  for 
advanced  instruction  of  the  graduates  of  the  reservation  schools  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Chilocco. — The  average  attendance  at  this  school  was  175,  within  25 
of  its  full  capacity.    The  amount  expended  was  $30,551.07. 

The  school  is  pleasantly  located  near  the  center  of  a  tract  containing 
about  8,000  acres  of  land,  adapted  to  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
purposes,  which  will,  under  careful  management,  render  the  school 
largely  self  supporting.  This  large  tract  was  originally  set  apart  "for 
the  settlement  of  such  friendly  Indians  belonging  within  the  Indian 
Territory  as  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  located  at  Chilocco  Indian 
Industrial  School.''  I  respectfully  recommend  that  graduates  of  this 
school,  when  married,  be  allowed  to  occupy  40  acres  of  this  land,  and 
that  patents  be  issued  upon  proof  of  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  the 
same  for  five  years.  Each  should  be  assisted  in  building  a  cottage. 
Necessary  farming  implements,  a  cow,  yoke  of  oxen,  and  supplies  for 
one  year  should  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  Addi- 
tional buildings  for  shops,  superintendent's  cottage,  and  hospital  should 
be  provided. 

I  respectfully  request  that  Congress  be  asked  to  make  appropriation 
for  that  purpose. 

Genoa. — At  this  school,  with  accommodations  for  150  pupils,  there 
was  an  average  attendance  of  128,  costing  $27,704.33.* 

'Owing  to  a  mUanderstandiDg  as  to  the  manner  of  niakiug  the  returDo,  the  average 
attendance  at  Genoa  in  the  last  report  appeared  to  be  ^ly  86.  This  was  the  average 
iiaM  sttondanoe.    The  actual  attendance  was  137. 
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The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  at  it«  last  session  will  not  be 
sofficient  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  the  work  of  instruction  in  ithe  mechanical  trades. 
The  whole  sum  will  be  needed  in  the  erection  of  dining-room,  laundry, 
baking  and  bath  rooms,  and  in  making  provision  for  water  supply,  all 
of 'Which  are  urgently  demanded.  Additional  land  should  also  be  pur- 
chased, the  present  farm  not  being  large  enough  to  furnish  employ- 
ment for  the  Indian  boys.  If  purchased,  nearly  all  the  supplies  needed 
hy  the  school  could  be  raised,  thus  materially  reducing  the  cost  of 
maintenance.    An  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  recommended. 

Salem. — The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  192,  costing 
$29,415.59.  Duriug  the  year  all  the  pupils  who  were  at  Forest  Grove 
were  removed  to  the  new  buildings  near  Salem. 

The  superintendeut  of  this  school  has  contracted  to  purchase  addi- 
tional land  for  the  use  of  the  school,  the  purchase  price,  $1,500,  to  be  paid 
by  the  Indian  pupils  in  labor.  A  bill  authorizing  this  purchase  passed 
the  Senate  but  has  not  been  reached  in  the  House.  Nearly  the  whole 
amount  required  has  already  been  earned,  and  the  title  will  be  trans- 
ferred as  soon  as  the  act  authorizing  its  purchase  shall  become  a  law.' 

CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Hampton. — Congress  provided  for  the  education  of  120  Indian  pupils 
at  Hampton  Institute  at  $167  per  annum.  The  average  attei^dance 
during  (he  year  was  129,  being  9  in  excess  of  the  number  provided  for 
by  the  appropriation.  The  cost  to  the  Government  was  $19,735.39. 
The  sum  of  $13,215.21  is  reported  as  being  contributed  by  friends  of 
the  school.  The  Hampton  school  provides  for  and  has  on  its  rolls  be- 
tween 400  and  500  colored  pupils  in  addition  to  the  Indians  above  re- 
ported. 

There  are  in  attendance  at  this  school  a  number  of  married  couples. 
Six  cottages  have  been  erected  for  their  use,  and  each  is  now  occupied 
by  an  Indian  and  his  wife,  thus  enabling  them  from  actual  experience, 
under  instruction  of  the  teachers,  to  learn  their  first  lessons  in  house- 
keeping. This  practical  illustration  of  Indian  homes  will  undoubtedly 
lead  many  other  i)upils  to  make  an  effort  to  establish  homes  for  them- 
selves when  they  return  to  their  people  at  the  termination  of  their 
course. 

Much  good  might  be  accomplished  by  making  similar  provision  for 
young  married  couples  who  might  wish  to  attend  the  reservation  schools. 

Lincoln  iNSTiTUTiON.-^Congress  made  provision  for  the  educatioa 
of  200  pupils  in  the  Indian  department  of  this  school  at  $167  per  an- 
nur.  The  average  attendance  during  the  fiscal  .year  was  178,  being 
12  less  than  the  number  provided  for,  and  costing  the  Government 
$32,641.52. 

About  fifty  of  the  Indian  girls  were  admitted  to  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia    and  ^linglM  with  the  white  children  in  attendance, 
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and  of  twelve  prizes  offered  for  proficiency  at  these  schools,  nine  of 
them  were  awarded  the  Indian  girls,  the  first  being  given  to  one  of  the 
Omahas. 

St.  Ignatius  Mission  School.— This  is  the  only  school  on  the  Flat- 
head reservation,  Montana,  The  school  has  the  capacity  for  two  hundred 
pupils,  with  separate  accommodations  for  the  sexes.  Congress  apppro- 
priated  $22,500  for  the  education  of  150  pupils  at  $150  per  annum.  The 
school  continued  in  session  throughout  the  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  164,  the  number  in  excess  of  150  being  supported  without 
expense  to  the  Government  by  the  religious  society  in  charge  of  the 
school.  The  following  mechanical  trades  are  taught :  Blacksmithing, 
carpentry,  tailoring,  harness  and  shoe  making,  and  printing.  There  are 
also  a  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  on  the  school  farm,  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Indian  boys. 

This  school  is  rendering  valuable  service  in  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Flathead  reservation. 

Inspector  George  R.  Pearsons  in  a  recent  report  says: 

The  St.  Ignatius  Diission  school  is  one  of  the  first-class  Indian  schools  in  the  land. 
The  pnpils  are  making  fine  progress  in  their  studies.  Nearly  all  speak  English.  The 
shops  are  models  of  cb  anliness  and  neatness,  and  everything  connected  with  the  whole 
arrangement,  buildings,  and  school  is  in  first-class  shape,  showing  that  this  school  has 
a  clear-headed  man  for  superintendent,  one  who  knows  his  business  and  attends  to  it. 

CONTRACT    SCHOOLS   SUPPORTED  PROM  GENERAL    APPROPRIATION- 
SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED  BY  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

Dnring  the  year  2,257  Indian  pupils  attended  schools  conducted  by 
different  missionary  organizations,  the  larger  number  being  under  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  the  American  Missionary  As. 
sociation  of  the  Congregational  Church,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Oovemment,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  contracting 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  pupil ;  the  sum  paid,  if  insufficient  to  cover 
expenses,  being  supplemented  by  the  religious  organizations  conducting 
the  school. 

Some  of  these  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  at 
one  time  were  supported  wholly  by  contributions  from  charitable  and 
philanthropic  people.  Since  appropriations  for  Indian  schools  have  been 
regularly  made,  a  portion  of  the  funds  has  been  wisely  expended  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  benevolent  work  of  these  organizations.  For- 
merly some  of  these  schools  were  paid  higher  rates  than  others ;  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  established  the  uniform 
rate  of  $108  per  annum,  except  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 
where,  on  account  of  the  greater  expense  attending  their  maintenance, 
9150  per  annum  is  allowed.  It  is  apparent  that  this  sum  is  insufficient 
to  ^<  clothe,  feed,  lodge,  care  for,  furnish  medical  attendance,  and  edu- 
8222  I  A v 
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cate''  a  pupil  for  one  year.  The  deficiency  is  met  by  the  various  relig- 
ious societies.  The  Government  aid  furnished  enables  them  to  sustain 
their  missions,  and  renders  it  possible  for  their  representatives  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  lead  these  people,  whose  paganism  has  been  the  chief 
obstacle  to  their  civilization,  into  the  light  of  Christianity — a  work  in 
which  the  Government  cannot  actively  engage. 

Many  of  these  missionaries  receive  no  pay  for  their  services,  and 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  noble  work  of  Indian  education.  To  this  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  is  largely  due  the  civilization  and  present  prosper- 
ous condition  of  a  number  of  tribes.  They  should  receive  the  encour- 
agement and  co-operation  of  all  Government  employes. 

There  were  42  boarding  and  8  day  schools,  supported  in  part  by  the 
Grovernraent  and  in  part  by  religious  societies  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1886.  Of  this  number,  23  boarding  and  3  day  schools 
made  reports  of  the  amounts  expended  by  the  societies  controlling  the 
school.  The  amounts  thus  contributed  are  given  in  the  following  table^ 
which  shows  an  aggregate  of  $97,717. 


School. 


Saint  John's  boardiog 

Oahe  boarding *• 

Fort  Berthold  boarding 

Goodwill  mission  

Saint  Paal's  boarding 

Mennonite  boarding 

Do 

Halstead  Mennonite  mission  . 
Saint  Ignatius  mission  ....... 

Omaha  mission 

Hope  boarding 

Santee  normal  training 

Albuquerque  boarding 

University  of  New  Moxioo... 

Islotaday 

ZuCi  day 

Chert'kee  training 

Lincoln  Institution 

Hampton  Institute  

Colvilleboys 

Gceur  d*  Alene  boys 

CcBur  d'Alene  girls 

Tnlalip  boarding 

Saint  Joseph's  boarding , 

Bound  Lake  day 

Bayfield  boarding 


Location. 


Dakota 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Indian  Territory 

..  do 

Kansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

...do 

...do 

New  Mexico . . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania . . 

Virginia 

Washington  . . . 

...do 

...do 

..do 

I  Wisconsin 

.do 

.do 


Under  what 
auspices. 


Total. 


Episcopal  

Congregational 

...do 

Presbyterian... 

Episcopal 

Mennonite 

...do 

...do 

Catholic , 

Presbyterian  ... 

Episcopal 

Congregational 
Presbyterian  ... 
Congregational 
Presbyterian  . . 

...do , 

Friends 

Episcopal , 

Congregational 

Catholic 

...  do  

...do 

...do 

...do 

Presbyterian  . . 
Catholic 


Average  at- 
tendance. 


Board- 
ing. 


Day. 


25 
15 
12 
53 
2S 
47 
63 
15 
IM 
39 
32 
109 
108 
35 


40 
178 
129 
32 
54 
51 
112 


16 


1,352 


45 


Amount 

expended  by 

societies. 


$3,920 
1,77» 
S.044 
8,850 
4.560 
1,950 
8.633 

33S 
6,500 

51i 
1.560 
6,806 
17,668 
6.047 

420 

600 

907 
6,677- 
13,215 

658 
4.791 
3,950 
1, 296 
4,  SCO 

525 
1.110 


97,717 


Among  the  remaining  24  schools,  from  which  no  reports  of  amounts 
contributed  were  received,  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  fiourishingi 
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and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  complete  returns  would  show  more  than 
twice  the  above  amount  was  expended  by  religious  societies  in  supple- 
menting the  amount  paid  by  the  Government. 

in  addition  to  the  above,  $11,130  was  donated  by  societies  and  indi^ 
viduals  to  superintendents  of  Government  schools,  to  be  used  in  fur* 
Dishing  such  schools  with  supplies  not  provided  by  the  Government. 

The  following  is  a  statement  concerning  the  mission  schools  entirely 
supported  by  religious  societies  that  have  made  returns  to  the  Indian 
office.  There  are  many  schools  supported  by  religious  societies  from 
which  no  reports  have  been  received.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
that  two  boarding  and  twenty-nine  day  schools  were  so  maintained  at 
an  expense  of  $14,770. 


Agency. 


Location. 


Under  what 
aubpices. 


Average  attend 
ance. 


Cbejenne  BiTer Dakota |  Congregational. 

Do.  !...  do    UnitArian  

DcTil'sLake do i  Pn^bytonan  .. 

Episcopal  

Catholic 

Congregational. 

...do  

Presbyterian  .. 

Catholic 

Presbyteriun  . . 

Catholic 

Presbyterian  . . 

Congrugutiou  d . 

Catholic 

Unitarian 

C«»nRrt':j:«ti<»iial. 

Presbyterian  . . 


Bosebud do 

Do do 

Do    do 

FortBerthoId do 

FortPeck Montana 

Green  Bay Wisconsin 

LaPointe ...  do  . 

Do I  ..  do 

NeiPercA |  Idaho 

Saotee i  Nebraska 

Sac  and  For ,  Indian  Tenitory., 

Crow Montana 

StaadmgRock Dakota 

7inkton i . . .  do 


Total  . 


,  Board- 
ing.   I 


Day. 


No.  of 
schools. 


73  I 


»21 


Coat. 


12,176 
264 
C) 
2.820 
2,500 
300 
(*) 
(*) 

200 
(•) 

600 
(*) 

80 

(*) 

5,000 

500 

240 


14,770 


•Notrejjwrted. 
k\  Cheyenne  Rirer  $300  was  contribnted  by  the  Native  Missionary  Society, 
expended  at  Crow  agency  waa  for  the  erection  of  a  bailding. 


The  umoant  of  $5,000 


The  above  incomplete  returns  show  that  the  varions  religions  societies 
have  expended  during  the  year,  for  education  of  Indians,  $112,487,  ex- 
clusive of  moneys  expended  in  the  support  of  missions.  They  o  vvn  school 
buQdings  and  other  permanent  improvements  on  Indian  reservations 
valued  at  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  above  figures  the  work  done  in  Alaska,  and  among  the  five 
civilized  tribes,  and  in  the  State  of  !N'ew  York,  is  not  included. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  increasing  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  for  Indian  education  have  been  followed  by  no  diminution  in 
the  amount  devoted  to  that  purpose  by  the  philanthropic  people  of  the 
country. 
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Heretofore  representatives  of  these  schools  have  been  allowed  to  se- 
lect children  from  those  attending  reservation  schools.  The  effect  has 
been,  in  many  instances,  to  demoralize  the  latter  by  selecting  the  bright- 
est and  best  pupils,  and  in  some  instances  to  take  children  that  might 
have  been  educated  at  home  with  little  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  Lawrence,  Kans.,  are  well  adapted 
for  advanced  instruction  of  such  pupils  as  show  a  capacity  for  higher 
education,  and  only  graduates  of  the  reservation  schools  should  be  sent 
to  them.  In  the  future  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  use  the  schools 
at  Genoa,  C.bilocco,  and  Salem  for  a  like  purpose.  With  this  object  in 
view,  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  representatives  of  all  Indian 
schools :  ' 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Indian  Affairs,  Education  Division, 

•    Washington,  D,  C, ,  1886. 


United  States  Indian  Agent, Agency,  - 


Sir  :  The  bchoola  iiuiler  your  charge  are  about  to  enter  upon  another  year's  work. 
The  measure  of  success  to  be  att^iined  will  depend  largely  upon  your  elTorts.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  your  earnest  attention  will  be  given  to  this  most  important  branch  of  the 
service.  Ton  will  adopt  such  measures  as  seem  to  you  advisable  and  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  full  attendance. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  interest  of  the  Indians  be  enlisted  in  the  schools,  and 
you  should  make  special  efforts  to  secure  their  co-operation. 

In  the  future  no  pupils  shall  be  taken  from  reservation  boarding-schools  to  be  sent 
to  industrial  training-schools  without  special  permission  from  this  office. 

After  pupils  have  completed  the  course  at  the  reservation  schools  a  limited  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  the  best  record  in  scholarship  and  deportment  may,  as  a  reward 
for  proficiency  and  good  conduct,  be  sent  to  those  schools  after  the  necessary  permis- 
sion has  been  obtained. 

In  order  that  the  standing  of  the  pupils  may  be  known  a  record  must  be  kept  for 
the  guidance  of  this  office  in  the  selection  of  graduates  upon  whom  this  honor  shall 
be  conferred. 

You  will,  however,  assist  the  representatives  of  training-schools  having  authority 
from  this  office  to  secure  children  who  are  not  provided  with  educational' facilities, 
giving  preference  to  orphans  and  neglected  children,  being  careful  that  only  those 
who  are  physically  strong  and  healthy  are  selected. 

A.  B.  UPSHAW, 

Acting  Commieeianer, 

John  B.  Riley, 

Indian  School  Superintendent. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  a  sufficient  number  of  graduates  of  res- 
ervation schools  may  be  obtained  to  enable  these  and  perhaps  other 
schools  to  attain  their  true  purpose  as  thus  defined,  and  do  the  work 
for  which  they  should  be  best  adapted. 

The  pupils  now  in  attendance  at  the  Eastern  schools  vary  in  age  from 
six  to  eighteen  years.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  allowing  children  uuder 
twelve  years  of  age  to  be  received  in  them.  To  send  back  girls  espe- 
cially, at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  to  the  reservations,  who 
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have  received  five  years'  instruction  at  these  schools,  is  not  likely  to  serve 
Bxty  Dseful  purpose.  After  such  training  they  are  supposed  to  be  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  reservation  schools,  and 
are  left  to  spend  several  years  at  their  unattractive  homes  before  attain- 
ing marriageable  age. 

ALASKA. 

A  contract  for  the  fiscal  year  was  made  with  the  Board  of  Home  Mis^ 
aions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  education  and  care  of  100  pu- 
pils, at  a  rate  of  $135  per  annum,  in  their  industrial  school  at  Sitka. 
The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  74.  All  the  reports  from 
the  school  indicate  that  it  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  doing  good 
work  among  the  Indians  of  Alaska. 

Daring  the  current  fiscal  year  contracts  have  been  made  with  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  a  continuance 
of  the  school  at  Sitka,  and  with  the  Thlinket  Academy  at  Fort  WrangelL 
Contracts  for  two  day  schools,  one  at  Sitka  and  one  at  Juneau,  have  also 
been  maile  with  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions.  These  con- 
tracts will,  if  the  schools  have  their  full  complement  of  pupils,  exhaust 
the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  Cilucating  Indian  pupils  in  Alaska. 

In  the  act  providing  for  a  civil  government  in  Alaska,  approved  May 
17,  1884,  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  for  education  in  Alaska, 
and  $15,000  for  Indian  education  in  Alaska.  This  amount  was  placed 
on  the  books  of  the  Indian  Office,  but  on  March  3,  1885,  upon  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  Indian  Office  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  This  money  has  been  disbursed  through  that  Bureau. 
Congress  has  appropriated  for  the  curren  t  fiscal  year  $15^000  for  ed  uca tion 
in  Alaska,  to  be  disbursed  through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  $20,000 
for  support  and  education  of  Indian  pupils  in  Alaska.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  more  might  be  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
Alaska  if  the  money  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  should  be 
under  the  control  of  only  one  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Department. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  the  e<luca- 
tion  of  the  native  population  of  Alaska.  They  are  now  friendly  and 
have  none  of  the  prejudices  of  the  reservation  Indians.  They  try  to 
learn  the  ways  of  Americans  and  are  anxious  for  tlie  education  of  their 
children.  If  provision  is  made  for  schools  they  will  become  a  valu  U)le 
element  in  the  development  of  a  country  rich  in  furs,  fish,  lumber,  and 
minerals.  They  need  instruction  in  the  various  mechanical  trades,  in 
which  they  show  great  skill.  Industrial  schools  should  be  establii«hed 
at  Sitka  and  Onalashka.  The  appropriations  heretofore  made  have  been 
insufficient  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  provide  an  outfit  for 
an  industrial  school,  and  the  money  has  been  expended  under  contract 
as  above  stated.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
Bake  provision  for  this  purpose. 
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INDIANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  State  of  New  York  for  1885  gives  the  number  of  Indian  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State  as  1,442,  the  number  attending  school  1,050. 
and  the  average  attendance  555.  The  amount  expended  by  the  State 
in  aid  of  these  schools  was  $8,277.53. 

The  educational  work  among  the  Indians  of  New  York  is  limited  to 
day  schools  for  a  period  of  28  weeks  each  year. 

Applications  have  been  received  during  the  year  from  representatives 
of  several  of  the  tribes  for  permission  to  send  their  children  to  boarding 
schools  supported  by  the  Government.  Owing  to  the  limited  appro- 
priation it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  receive  these  children. 

The  results  of  the  day  schools  with  the  Indians  of  New  York  have  been 
quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  on  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  West. 
Day  schools  have  generally  proved  to  be  of  little  value,  except  as  a  step 
to  the  boarding  school. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  on  the  Onondaga  Beservation  in  his  re- 
cent report  says : 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  my  predecessor,  who  said :  "This tribe  can  only  emerge 
from  their  stateof  semi-civilization  under  a  radical  change  of  both  State  and  national 
policy.  They  must  either  be  placed  by  legislative  enactments  on  the  road  to  citizen- 
ship, and  that  very  soon,  or  slough  away  from  the  State  and  localities  where  their 
presence  is  a  blight  and  curse." 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  break  up  the  tribal  relations  and  divide  the 
lands  in  severalty  in  some  way  has  made  these  pagans  to  believe  and  say  that  the 
State  of  New  York  cannot  do  anything  for  their  interest  or  against  the  wrong  exist- 
ing among  them  without  their  consent,  and  the  sooner  the  State  deals  with  them  as 
she  will  have  to  deal  with  them  before  they  cease  their  opposition  to  civilization  and 
education,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  State  and  the  county  of  Onondaga  and  the  In- 
dians themselves. 

THE  CIVILIZED  TBI6ES. 

The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  are 
known  as  "the  Five  Civilized  Tribes."  They  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indian  popu- 
lation is  about  65,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Cherokees,  23,000;  Choc- 
taws, 18,000^  Chickasaws,  6,000;  Creeks,  14,000;  and  Seminoles,  3,Q0O. 

Each  tribe  manages  its  own  affairs,  under  a  constitution  modeled 
upon  that  of  the  United  States.  Each  nation  or  tribe  has  a  common- 
school  system,  including  schools  for  advanced  instruction.  The  teach- 
ers are  generally  Indians,  but  text-books  in  the  English  language  are 
used.  These  tribes  receive  no  assistance  from  the  Government  in  sup- 
port of  their  schools;  hence  their  educational  work  is  not  reported  in 
detail.  The  following  extracts  from  the  recent  report  of  Robert  L. 
Owen,  the  present  representative  of  the  Government  there,  contain  a 
general  statement  of  the  condition  of  education : 

OHEROKEB  NATION. 

The  education  of  the  Cherokee  people  is  being  effected  by  the  pnblic  high  school, 
100  pubUc  schools,  and  private  schools.    The  Cherokee  male  and  female  seminaries 
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are  two  large  well-farnishcd  baildings^  each  coating  nearly  1100,000,  and  are  of  iden- 
tical plans.  The  older  part  is  three  stories  high,  and  the  newer  part  is  four  stories 
high,  including  the  spacious  stone  basement,  which  rises  a  half-story  above  the  level 
of  the  earth. 

There  are  some  eighty-odd  rooms.  There  is  room  for  about  150  in  comfort.  The 
enrollment  for  the  male  seminary  Just  closed  wan  180,  as  many  as  160  present  at  one 
time,  the  average  attendance  being  140.  Thest^  ^^^^  schools  are  furnished  with  suit- 
able oathonses,  and  are  supplied  with  furniture,  school  material,  and  everything  nec- 
essary to  institutions  of  this  kind.  They  have  good  faculties  of  seveu  teacl^ers  and 
instructors,  and  six  other  officers,  steward,  domestic,  superintendent,  two  matrons, 
medical  superintendent,  librarian. 

The  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum  is  a  similar  institution  in  all  material  respects.  It 
is  for  both  sexes  and  averages  about  150  children,  everything  being  provided  for  them 
gratia.    The  Cherokee  Nation  is  the  mother  of  all  her  orphan  children. 

The  common-school  houses  are  scattered  throughout  the  district  in  proportion  to 
population,  the  neighborhoods  furnishing  the  houses.  These  houses  vary  from  a  first- 
elasB  frame  building,  thoroughly  equipped  with  modem  desks  and  facilities  for  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  and  light,  to  the  rude  log-cabin  with  an  open  fire-place,  mud  chim- 
ney, and  puncheon  floors  and  seats. 

The  school  system  is  founded  on  article  6,  section  9,  Cherokee  constitution,  to  wit : 
**  Morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government,  the  preservation 
of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  bo 
forever  encouraged  in  this  nation." 

The  system  is  well  organized  and  under  the  control  of  three  persons  known  as  *^  the 
board  of  education."  The  board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations, not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  its  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  seminaries,  orphan  asylum,  and  primary  schools.  Teachers  are 
appointed  upon  competitive  examinations,  though  in  practice  the  appointments  are 
biased  to  some  extent  by  favoritism.  The  teachers  in  the  common  schools  are  paid 
$35  per  month  for  the  average  attendance  of  fifteen  or  less,  and  |1  per  month  extra 
for  each  pupil  till  an  average  of  thirty -five  is  reached,  and  the  salary  reaches  $50. 
This  is  the  maximum.  It  is  not  thought  wise  for  one  teacher  to  teach  more  than  this 
nnmber.  The  best  teachers  are  placed  where  the  probable  average  is  greatest,  and 
they  are  thus  stimulated  to  an  increased  average  attendance.  The  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  make  monthly  reports  to  the  board,  giving  the  name  of  each  pupil,  the  num- 
ber of  days  he  was  present,  liis  standing,  showing  on  the  face  of  the  report  the  aggre- 
gate and  average  attendance,  4&c.  Blank  forms  are  furnished  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion complete,  with  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  making  out  these  reports,  so  that 
the  board  of  education  has  a  complete  record  of  the  entire  system,  with  the  name  of 
every  child,  the  age,  sex,  language,  attendance,  distance  from  school,  «&c.  The  Chero- 
kee Nation  furnishes  all  the  school  books  and  school  material,  i.  e.,  blackboard,  cray- 
ons, slates,  pencils,  ink,  penholders,  copybooks,  &c.  The  teacher  is  held  responsible 
for  this  property,  and  each  school-honse  is  required  to  be  equipped  with  a  book-case 
.and  a  lock  for  its  protection. 

Besides  tbese  public  schools  are  the  following : 

Capacity. 

Worcester  Academy,  Vinita 150 

Baptist  mission,  Tahlequah 75 

Presbyterian  mission,  Tahlequah 60 

Moravian  mission.  Oaks — 

Presbyterian  misbion,  Childer's  Station 50 

Episcopalian  school,  Prairie  City 40 

Presbyterian  school.  Locust  Grove 60 

And  others  of  which  I  have  no  data. 
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Tlie  Cherokee  schools  inclade  aboat  ten  for  Cherokee  negroes.    The  aggregate  at- 
tendance, 4,091 ;  the  average  was  2,516. 

Annual  cost, 

Male  seminary  (1885  and  1886) $16,696  25 

Femaleseminary  (1885  and  1886) 15,838  10 

Orphan  asylum r.     19,080  92 

Common  schools 36,082  65 

Cost  of  private  schools  unknown  to  me. 
• 

CRBRK  NATION. 


1  Levering  boardiiig  school  (mixed) 

1  Wealaka  boarding  Bcbool  (mixed) 

1  Asbury  boardiag school  (male) 

1  Ka  Yaka  bearding  school  (mixed) ,.... 

1  Tallahassa  boarding  Mhool,  colored  (mixed).. 

82  public  common  schools  (mixed)  each 

6  public  common  schools,  colored  (mixed)  each. 
Youths  attending  college  in  State , 


Students. 

Cost. 

100 

$7,000 

100 

7,000 

80 

5.000 

80 

5.000 

60 

8,500 

25 

8.800 

25 

2,400 

24 

6.500 

1            48.400 

Besides  these  are  church  and  private  schools : 

Presbyterian  mission,  Muscogee,  capacity 20 

Harold  Institute  (Methodist)  Muscogee,  capacity 100 

Presbyterian  school,  Tulsa,  capacity 50 

Kane's  school,  colored,  Agency  Hill,  Muscogee,  capacity 35 

Private  schools  at  Muscogee,  Eufaula,  «tc — 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Wheelock  Orphan  School  (boys  and  girls) 50 

New  Hope  Seminary  (girls) 100 

Spencer  Academy  (boys) 100 

Old  Spencer 50 


Knmber. 


Number  of 
I    children. 


Public  schools,  firstdistrict 

Public  schools,  second  district. 
Public  schools,  third  district ... 

Totel ^ 

High  schools 

Students  sent  to  State  colleges. 

Total 


41  I 
35 

7.1 


750 

716 

1.200 


146 

4 


300 
24 


2,990 


Appropriated  for  support  of  above,  $6*2,800. 

Improvements  for  accommodation  of  scholars  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $200,000. 
There  are  other  church  and  private  schools  of  which  I  have  no  adequate  data. 

CHICKASAW  NATION. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  has  four  large  hoarding  schools: 

Chickasaw  Male  Academy,  Tishomi ugo  ( boys) 100 

Orphan  Home,  Lebanon  (boys  and  girls) T5 

Wapanuck a  Academy  (boys  and  girls) 60 

Female  Seminary  (girls) 75 

Fourteen  common  schools  (average  probably  20) 280 
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Some  BtadentB  are  educated  in  the  States.    Of  the  church  and  private  schools  I 
hare  no  adequate  data. 

SEMINOLE  NATION. 

The  Seminole  Nation  has  two  high  schools,  one  at  Wewoka  and  one  at  Sasakwa. 


Wewoka  misston 

Semint^  Female  Academy  . 


Pupils. 


Coat. 


$8,700 
2,600 


The  Presbyterian  board  furnihed  $1,700  for  Wewoka,  and  the  Methodist  |600  for 
Sasakwa  Female  Academy.  The  Seminoles  have  also  four  district  schools,  which  are 
ID  a  prosperous  condition. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Bland,  the  general  agent  of  the  National  Indian  Defense 
Association,  who  has  recently  spent  several  months  visiting  these  tribes, 
in  his  report  concerning  the  Ghoctaws,  says : 

These  people  maintain  at  public  cost  four  academies  and  ample  common  schools  for 
all  their  children.  They  also  keep  twenty-four  of  their  brij(htest  young  men  at  col- 
lege in  the  States  at  the  public  expense.  These  are  sent,  some  to  Princeton,  some  to 
Tale,  &c. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  selects  the  boys  to  be  sent  to  college. 

In  regard  to  the  Cherokees,  he  says: 

There  is  not  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  an  Indian,  man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  of  sound 
mind,  fifteen  years  of  age  or  over,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

STATISTICS  OP  SCHOOLS,  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  AND  COST. 

The  following  tables  show  the  increase  in  the  number,  average  attend- 
ance, and  cost  of  boarding  and  day  schools,  in  each  year  from  18S2  to 
1886,  inclusive.  The  figures  are  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  superintendents  of  Indian  schools,  and 
are  as  reliable  as  can  bo  obtained : 

Number  of  boarding  schools  in — 

1882 71 

1883 78 

1884 86 

1886 114 

1886 115 

Namber  of  day  schools  in  operation  in — 

1882 54 

1883 64 

1884 76 

1885 86 

1886 ■ 9D 

ATerage  attendance  at  boarding  schools  in — 

1882 *2,755 

1883 2,599 

1884 4,358 

18^ 6,201 

1886 7,260 
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verage  attendance  at  day  schools  in — 

1882 1,311 

1883 1,443 

1884 1,757 

1885 1,942 

1886 2,370 

Cost  of  boarding  schools  in — 

18^2 ^52.559 

1883  459,245 

1884  562,759 

1885 t 842;682 

1886 941,124 

€o8t  of  day  schools  in — 

18^2 32,400 

1883 37,534 

1884 40,511 

1885 44,594 

1886 56,775 

STATISTICS  FOR  THE  FISCAL   YEAR. 


The  tables  on  pages  36-90  give  detailed  information  concerning  every 
Indian  school  for  which  the  Government  expended  money  daring  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1886.  The  schools  of  the  five  civilized  tribes, 
being  entirely  under  control  of,  and  supported  by,  the  respective  tribes, 
and  the  !N'ew  York  schools,  which  are  supported  and  controlled  by  the 
State,  are  not  included. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Government  schools 
supported  by  general  appropriation : 


Kind  of  school. 

Number. 

Capacity. 

Larcest 
monthly  at- 
tendance. 

Average 
attendance. 

Number  of 
employes. 

Cost^ 

Soarding  schoolfl...... 

67 

87 

4,899 

4.857 

3.759 

454 
98 

$443, 985  78 

DaA'  schools 

3. 3.12  !           2, 908  1           1, 930 

50, 470  74 

Total 

154 

8,231               7.765  !            5.689 

552 

494. 456  53 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  five  Government  schools , 
for  which  special  appropriations  are  made  by  Congress : 


■ 

School. 

Location. 

Kate 
per  an- 
num. 

Largest 
r«„«-.^    month- 

"^-      tend- 
1  ance. 

Aver- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber of 

wm- 
ploy6s. 

Cost.- 

CarliKlo  School 

Carlisle,  Pa 

167 
175 
175 
175 
176 

400          502 
200          197 
150          155 
350          363 
150  !        208 

484 
175 
128 
296 
192 

42 

Ml.  000  00 

Chilocco  School 

Chilocco,  Ind.  Ter 

Genoa,  Nebr 

24     30,  .^51  07 

G-eno  I  School 

16     27, 704  33 

Haskell  Institute 

Salem  School 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Chemawa,Oreg 

85  1  57,903  12 
34     29. 415  SO 

Total 

1,250 

1,425 

1,275 

151 

226,574  11 
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The  followiog  is  a  snmmary  of  the  statistics  of  the  three  schools  at 
^hich  popils  are  placed,  under  appropriatioDS  providing  for  the  educa- 
tioD  of  a  certain  namber  of  pnpils,  at  a  specified  rate  per  annam : 


*        School. 

Location. 

Rat» 

per 

annam. 

Capacity. 

Larpest 
monthly 
attend- 

llUI'l'. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Cost 

Hampton  Institute 

Lincoln  Inatitation 

$167 
167 
150 

150              139 

12fi 

$19, 735  39 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

250              213              17fl 

32, 641  52 
22,600  00 

Su  Ignatiaa  Mission    . . 

Flathead  Beservation, 
Montana. 



200              172 

•- 

Total 

600               524 

471 

74, 876  91 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  schools  with  which 
the  Indian  OfQce  entered  into  contract  to  educate  Indian  pupils  at  a 
certain  per  capita  per  annum : 


Kind  et  school. 


Number.     I    Capacity. 


Board  in  e  ficbools 
Day  schools 

Total 


Larcest 
inuiitbly  at* 
trndaiice. 


Average 
attendance. 


Cost. 


40 
12  , 


3,272  I 

580  i 


2,028  I 
574  I 


l,7r>5  !      $195,687  58 


338 


52 


3,852 


2,602  I 


2.003 


C,3u4  GS 


201,  092  26 


The  following  is  a  general  snmmary  of  the  statistics : 


Kiudof  Bcbool. 


I 


Nnmber  |  ^^t^Zl 

nmber.    of  f...-     Capacity.   JuSid- 
ance. 


Government   schools  supported    by 
{general  appropriation 

Govern nient   schools   supported   by 
special  appropriation 

Coniract  schools  supported  by  gen 
»Tal  appropriation •  - . 

Contract  schools  supported  by  specini 
appropriation 

Total 


154 

5 

52 

3 


214 


ploy  68. 

552 
151 


8,231 

1,250 

3,852 

600 


Average  ' 
attend- 
ance.    I 


Cost. 


7,765 

2,602  I 

I 


5, 689     $494. 456  52 
1,275       226,574  11 


524 


2,093 
471 


13.933         12.316 


9,5J8 


201, 902  20 
74. 876  91 


997. 899  80 


I 


At  the  Government  boarding  schools  an  average  attendance  of  80 
and  at  the  contract  boarding  schools  an  average  attendance  of  22  day 
pnpils  were  reported  who  were  educated  without  additional  expense  to 
the  Government. 

The  cost  given  is  only  the  amount  expended  by  the  Government,  and 
does  not  include  the  amounts  contributed  by  charitable  individuals  and 
religious  organizations. 

SCHOOL  BXTILDINGS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  new  boarding-school  buildings  were  erectCv*  as 
foUows :   One  at  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 
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at  a  ooBt  of  $9,951.20;  one  at  DeviPs  Lake,  costing  $6,982.75;  and  one 
at  Fort  Peck,  costing  $8,400. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amoant  expended  for  oat-build- 
ings and  repairs  of  school  buildings  during  the  fiscal  year : 


School  buildings. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Cheyenne  River 

Colorado  Rirer 

Devil's  Lake 

Sastera  Cherokee. 

Fort  Belknap 

La  Pointe 

Meacalero 

Mission 

Keah  Bay 

Nevada 

KezPerc6 

Kisqnally  and  S'Kokomish  . 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 

Pima  and  Maricopa 


Amoant. 


$1,341  85 
650  00 

449  67 
2.968  87 

175  00 

5  00 

298  90 

450  00 
215  00 
175  62 
227  60 

2. 107  11 

1,025  75 

132  50 

159  74 


School  buildings. 


Ponoa,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe 

Pueblo 

Quinaielt 

Sao  and  Fox.  Indian  Territory . 

San  Carlos 

Siletz 

Sisseton 

Warm  Springs 

White  Earth 

Yakima  

Yankton 

Fort  Stevenson i 

Miscellaneous  repairs 


1 — 

Amount. 


f  146  OO 

135  70 

19  30 

2.272  42 

425  00 

3G26 

1,617  34 
241  40 
492  00 
294  OO 
504  32 
205  00 
700  58 


Total r   17,631  67 


8UMMART. 

Throe  boardinz-0chool  buildings f25,333  06 

On  ^building8  and  repairs 17,631  57 


Total 42,965  52 

The  establishment  of  schools  on  many  reservations  was,  at  the  time, 
regarded  as  an  experiment,  and  frequently  met  with  the  opposition  of 
the  Indians.  The  work  being  necessarily  of  an  experimental  nature, 
the  buildings  occupied  for  school  purposes  were  often  portions  of  agency 
buildings,  sheds,  warehouses,  or  such  other  out-buildings  as  could  be 
patched  up  for  temporary  use.  Additions  and  repairs  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  quarters  thus  furnished  are  in  many  cases 
entirely  unfitted  for  school  purposes.  In  many  cases  new  buildings  were 
erected  which  have  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  school  facilities.  New  buildings  for  boarding  schools  are  urgently 
needed  for  many  of  the  agencies,  notably  so  at  Kiowa  and  Comauche, 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Mescalero,  Pima  and  Maricopa,  Papago,  Uma- 
tilla, Quinaielt,  Blackfeet,  Quapaw,  Kound  Valley,  Osage,  and  Nevada. 
All  of  these  require  buildings  that  will  accommodate  at  least  100  pupils, 
except  at  Quinaielt,  where  accommodations  for  50  will  be  sufficient. 

Eight  new  day- school  buildings  are  being  erected  at  Cheyenne  River, 
two  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6,  and  extensive  repairs  and  ad<li- 
tions  are  being  made  at  various  other  agencies. 

The  title  to  the  land  for  the  new  school  at  Santa  F6  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  the  erection  of  the  building  will  be  commenced  without 
delay.  Plans  are  also  prepared  for  school  buildings  at  Blackfeet, 
Montana,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  and  for  the  Comanches  at  Fort  Sill, 
Indian  Territory. 
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At  least  $25,000  will  be  Deeded  for  repairs  and  $50,000  for  new  build- 
ings the  coming  year.         f 

The  appropriation  bill  limits  the  expenditure  for  a  day-school  build- 
ing to  $600,  which  is  in  most  cases  insufficient  to  erect  a  building  suita- 
ble lor  the  purpose.  These  schools  being  located  at  Indian  camps,  long 
distances  from  any  white  settlement,  quarters  for  the  teacher  must  be 
provided  either  in  the  school  building  or  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  A 
suitable  school  building,  with  two  additional  rooms  for  the  teachers,  can- 
not be  completed  for  the  sum  allowed  to  be  expended.  Certain  indus- 
tries should  be  taught  at  the  day  schools..  A  noon-day  lunch  should  be 
provided  for  the  children,  and  the  girls  should  be  taught  cooking,  sew- 
ing, and  general  housework.  A  man  and  his  wife  should  be  employed 
in  each ;  a  man  thus  situated  could  render  valuable  service  in  teaching 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  gardening  and  farming. 

HOSPITALS. 

I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  separate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  sick  at  the  boarding  schools. 

At  the  large  schools  there  is  seldom  a  time  when  there  are  not  one  or 
more  pupils  requiring  medical  treatment. 

Nearly  all  the  boarding  schools  are  without  hospital  facilities.  It  re- 
cently became  necessary  to  disband  one  of  the  schools,  owing  to  the  ill- 
ness of  a  single  pupil  of  a  contagious  disease.  Accommodations  should 
be  provided  in  a^eparate^uildiug  for  such  cases. 

A  hospital  at  each  school  might  also  be  used  for  the  care  of  such  In- 
dians as  require  medical  treatment  and  who  cannot  receive  proper  at- 
tention at  their  homes. 

The  necessity  of  this  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the 
most  successful  Indian  agents  concerning  his  agency,  as  follows: 

There  are  no  facilities  whatever  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  physician  may  do 
«11  he  can,  bat  the  Indian  who  becomes  seriously  sick  has  but  little  chance  of  ro- 
eovery.  He  is  of  necessity  left  in  his  tepee,  lying  on  the  ground  and  exposed  to  all 
the  discomforts,  squalor,  and  wretchedtiess  of  his  surroundings.  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity there  should  be  some  friendly  cover  or  shelter  where  he  could  be  taken  to  re- 
ceive the  care  and  attention  due  a  human  being,  where  medicine  could  be  administered 
re^Iarly  as  prescribed,  and  where  a  nurse  could  give  him  humane  care;  in  other 
words,  a  hosyiial  where  he  conld  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  for  his  life. 

For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  urge  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be 
called  to  this  important  subject  and  that  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose be  advised. 

TOE  OUBBENT  FISCAL  YEAB.' 

All  the  schools  conducted  by  the  Government  last  year  are  in  opera 
tion  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

A  boarding  school,  with  accommodations  for  fifty  pupils,  has  been 
estiblished  for  the  Apaches  at  San  Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona.  The 
agent  reports  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  send  their 
children. 
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The  school  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  has  been  opened,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  materially  aid  in  the  civilization  of  the  Utes,  for  whom  it  was 
established. 

The  school  at  Albuquerque  has  been  opened,  and  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  as  a  Government  school.  It  has  a<M5ommodations  for  200 
pupils.  It  is  intended  especially  for  the  Pueblos  and  Mescalero 
Apaches. 

The  Pawnee  school,  Indian  Territory,  has  been  made  an  independent 
school  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  bonded  superintendent.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  usefulness  of  the  school  will  be  greatly  increased  by  this 
course,  and  a  much  larger  attendance  than  heretofore  insured. 

At  the  Southern  Ute  Agency  provision  has  been  made  for  an  addi- 
tional school,  at  which  a  noonday  meal  will  be  furnished.  At  Rosebud 
Agency  a  superintendent  of  schools  has  been  appointed ;  under  his 
supervision  it  is  hoped  that  the  thirteen  day  schools  on  that  reservation 
will  be  improved. 

Thirteen  new  day  schools  have  been  established  at  the  following 
agencies : 

Cheyenne  River 3 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bruld 4 

Mission 2 

Pine  Ridge *. 1 

Qnapaw 1 

Rosebnd 1 

DeviFs  Lake - 1 

APPROI'RIATIONS. 

Much  confusion  would  be  avoided  if  all  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  Indian  schools  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction,  instead  of  making 
special  appropriations  for  schools  in  States  and  for  particular  schools. 
Additional  labor  is  incurred  in  arranging  for  the  expenditure  of  these 
special  funds ^  besides  certain  schools  are  in  a  measure  relieved  from  his 
control  and  to  an  extent  made  independent  of  his  supervision.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  thought  best  to  continue  this  policy,  I  recommend  that  spe- 
cial appropriations  be  made  for  the  school  at  Albuquerque,  K.  Mex., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Fort  Stevenson,  Dak.,  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.,  the 
Pawnee  school,  Indian  Territory,  and  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  Kone  of  these 
schools  are  under  control  of  an  Indian  agent,  but  are  managed  by  a 
bonded  superintendent,  the  same  as  the  schools  at  Lawrence,  Carlisle, 
Genoa,  Chilocco,  and  Salem,  for  which  special  appropriations  have  here- 
tofore been  made. 

Indian  children  are  ^* cared  for,  supported,  and  educated'' in  forty 
boarding  and  twelve  day  schools,  under  contract  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  different  mis- 
sionary societies,  while  children  are  placed  in  three  schools  for  which 
special  appropriations  are  made. 
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The  sum  of  $50,100  was  appropriated  for  the  education  of  Indian 
pnpils,  "  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $167  for  each  pupil."  Another  provis- 
ion limits  the  number  to  be  educated  to  300,  thus  in  eflFect  fixinfi:  the 
rate  at  $167,  the  compensation  allowed  for  similar  service  to  the  larger 
number  of  contract  schools  that  are  supported  out  of  the  general  appro- 
priation being  considerably  less. 

These  various  appropriations  render  the  systematic  organization  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau  an  impossibility. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  school  appropriation 
made  for  the  current  fiscal  year : 


Purpose  of  appropriation. 


Support  of  Indian  day  and  industrial  school  a,  and  for  other  edacational  pnrposea 

Constractlon  and  repair  of  school  haildines   ., 

PoTchase  of  horses,  cattle,  Hheep,  goats,  and  swine...'. 

Support  and  education  of  Indian  children  in  Alaska 

&ipport  of  Indian  school  at  C hilocco,  Indian  Ter 

Porrhaae  of  material,  erection  of  shops  and  oat-bulldings,  and  repairs  at  Chilocco  school 

Pay  of  superintendent  at  C hilocco  school 

Boppoit  of  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa 

Pay  ofCapt.  R.  H.  Pratt  as  superintendent  at  Carlisle  school 

Support  of  Indian  school  at  S;ileni,  Oreg 

Pay  of  superintendent  at  Salem  school 

Completion  of  buildings,  repairs  and  fencing  at  S&lem  school 

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Genoa,  Nebr 

Conatruction  of  new  buildings  and  repairs  at  Genoa  school 

Support  and  education  of  120  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton,  Va 

Support  of  Indian  school  at  Lawrence,  Kans 

Pay  of  superintendent  at  Lawrence  school 

Purchase  of  material,  erection  of  shops  and  out-buildings,  and  repairs  at  Lawrence  school. 

Completion  of  buildings  and  purchase  of  additional  grounds  for  Lawrence  school 

Support  and  education  of  200  ImlLin  pupils  at  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Support  of  ISO  Indian  pupils  at  Saint  Ignatius  mission  school,  Montana 

C^jre,  support,  and  education  of  300  Indian  pupils  at  schools  in  States  and  Territories 

CdUectiug  and  transporting  children  to  and  from  Indian  schools,  and  for  expenses  in  plac- 
ing children  in  white  families 

Total 


Amount. 


$650,000 

55,000 

10,000 

20,000 

30,625 

2,000 

1,500 

80,000 

1,000 

35,000 

1,500 

5,000 

29,750 

10,000 

20, 010 

01,250 

2,000 

4,750 

58,000 

33, 400 

22,500 

50,100 

28,000 


1,211,415 


ADDITIONAL   SCHOOLS   REQUIRED. 

Many  of  the  tribes  are  comparatively  independent.  The  IN^avajos  are 
self-supporting.  They  own  800,000  sheep,  250,000  horses,  and  300,000 
goats.  The  wool-clip  for  the  year  is  reported  to  be  850,000  pounds,  of 
which  125,000  pounds  were  manufactured  into  blankets,  &c.  They  cul- 
tiTated  12,500  acres.  The  number  in  the  tribe  is  reported  as  17,358, 
and  for  this  population  only  one  school,  having  a  capacity  of  80,  is  pro- 
vided. The  Government  owes  these  Indians,  for  educational  purposes, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  June  1, 1868,  the  sum  of  $792,000. 

The  Moquis,  numbering  about  2,000,  occupy  a  reservation  adjoining 
the  Navajos.  They  have  from  time  immemorial  lived  on  the  tops  of  "  the 
mesas^"  where  their  villages  are  built,  and  cultivate  the  valleys  below. 
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They  are  reported  to  possess  10,500  head  of  stock.    The  wool-clip  was 

6,000  pouDds,  of  which  3,000  pounds  were  roaDufactared  into  blankets, 

&c.    These  interesting  people  have  always  been  suspicious  of  strangers, 

and  opposed  to  adopting  the  white  man's  way  of  living;  but  a  change 

has  come  over  thera,  and  they  are  anxious  to  have  schools  among  them. 

The  following  letter  from  the  principal  chiefs  illustrates  their  condition 

and  wants: 

MoQui  Villages,  Arizona. 

The  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indl/ln  Affairs,  Washington : 

We  live  in  stone  houses  upon  the  mesa  top,  high  above  the  valley.  In  by-f^one  time 
we  were  forced  to  live  here  to  be  safe  from  our  foes.  Bat  we  have  been  living  in 
peace  for  many  years  and  we  have  been  thinking. 

We  would  always  like  to  djserve  the  precepts  which  our  fathers  tangbt,  because 
they  are  trne.  But  there  are  better  ways  of  getting  a  living  from  the  earth  than 
our  fathers  knew,  and  we  would  like  to  learn  them. 

Like  our  fathers,  we  have  always  lived  on  the  mesa  tops,  but  the  roads  to  our  corn- 
fields are  long  and  rough,  and  when  we  go  to  work  in  thera  we  are  tired  before  we 
begin  to  hoe,  and  the  homeward  road  is  hard  to  climb  with  loads  upon  our  backs. 
And  our  women  grow  old  and  tired  before  their  time,  carrying  the  heavy  water  bol. 
ties  up  and  down  the  steep  cliffs. 

We  have  seen  a  little  of  the  Americans'  ways,  and  some  of  us  would  like  to  build 
houses  similar  to  theirs,  and  live  as  they  do,  in  the  valleys. 

We  can  build  good  houses,  with  stone  walls  and  clay  roofs,  but  doors  and  windows, 
and  board  floors  were  unknown  to  our  fathers,  yet  they  are  beautiful,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  them.  But  we  are  poor  and  unable  to  buy  them,  and  we  ask  you  to  help 
us. 

We  are  also  greatly  concerned  for  our  children.  We  pray  that  they  may  follow  in 
their  fathers'  footsteps  and  grow  up  good  of  heart  and  pure  of  breath.  Yet  we  can 
see  that  things  are  changing  around  us,  and  many  Americans  are  coming  in  this  re- 
gion. We  would  like  our  children  to  learn  the  Americans'  tongue  and  their  ways  of 
work. 

We  pray  you  to  cause  a  school  to  be  opened  in  our  country,  and  we  will  gladly  send 
our  children. 

CiMO,  tribal  chief  of  Mokis. 

Sup-i-LA,  second  chief. 

Mele,  third  chief;  also  high  priest  "Order  of  Masan." 

Na-sin-i-wi-bi,  priest  in  **  Order  of  Masau." 

Le-itci,  high  priest,  **  Order  of  Sun." 

iNTi-WA,  high  priest,  *•  Onler  of  Katcina." 

Tu-WA8-Mr,  second  chief  priest  "  Order  of  Soyal-zing-wft." 

Yo-yi-wiN-i,  for  the  Eagle  phratry. 

Lai-i,  high  priest  **  Order  of  Soyal-zing-wfl." 

Si-KOW-wis-TiWA,  for  the  Mountain  Sheep  gens. 

Gna-ha,  principal  "American"  chief  of  Mokis. 

Aniwita,  high  priest "  Order  of  Kwa-kwauty." 

TcA-KWAi-NA,  "American  "  chief  of  Bear  gens. 

PoLAK-AKAi,  "American  "  chief  of  Com  gens. 

A'TCii,  "American  "  chief  of  Coyote  gens. 

KwAL-i-KWAi,  "American"  chief  of  Rain  gens. 

Dau-wi-moki,  "American  "  chief,  village  of  Micongnivi  (Eatcina  gens). 

Si-cap- u-Ki,  "American"  chief,  village  of  Ci-pow-lovi. 

HoNANi,  "American  "  chief,  village  of  Ci-mo-pave. 

ToTCi,  for  Badger  gens,  interpreter. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  comply  with  the  reqaest. 
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Tbe  Papagoes,  in  Arizona,  numbering  about  6,000,  have  no  school 
facilities.  They  are  a  peaceable,  agricultural  people,  and  entirely  self- 
supporting.  A  good  boarding-school  and  day-schools  at  several  points 
should  be  established. 

The  Oomanches,  who  only  a  few  years  ago  were  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  all  the  plains  Indians,  are  now  peaceable, 
obedient,  and  docile  ;  the  men  moral  and  the  women  strictly  virtuous. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  marked  change  among  these  people,  they  are 
anxious  to  have  school  facilities  for  all  their  children.  A  plan  is  now 
being  prepared  for  a  school  building  for  them  at  Fort  Sill,  which  will 
accommodate  100  pupils. 

The  Sioux,  most  of  whom  only  a  decade  ago  were  on  the  war-path,  are 
now  quiet  and  peaceable.  They  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  that 
their  children  shall  be  educated.  It  is  suggested  that  a  large  industrial 
school  should  be  established  exclusively  for  the  Sioux  who  were  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  of  April  20, 1868.  Tbe  terms  of  this  treaty,  providing 
that  a  school-house  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children  be  furnished, 
have  never  been  complied  with,  and  a  careful  estimate  shows  that  the 
Govenunent  is  indebted  by  solemn  treaty  agreement  to  the  amount  of 
$2,500,000.  A  training  school  near  the  Great  Sioux  Beservation  in 
Dakota  should  be  established,  and  the  graduates  of  the  day  and  reser- 
vation schools  should  be  sent  there  for  advance<l  instruction.  This 
will  only  be  an  act  of  partial  justice  to  a  people  who  have  been  so  long 
deprived  of  promised  educational  facilities.  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  a  suitable  sum  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  in  Western  Arizona  about  3,000  Indians,  belonging  to  the 
Hualapai,  Yuma,  Mojave,  and  Suppai  tribes,  who  are  under  no  agent, 
and  who  are  entirely  without  educational  facilities.  In  September  last 
Captain  Corliss,  stationed  at  Fort  Mojave,  suggested  to  the  Indian 
Office  the  feasibility  of^  establishing  a  school  for  the  Mojaves  at  that 
post.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  establish  a 
school  to  accommodate  the  children  of  these  neglected  and  destitute 
people. 

In  California  there  are  about  6,500  Indians  who  are  not  under  any 
agent.  Land  should  be  set  apart  and  an  industrial  school  established 
for  them.    They  are  homeless  wanderers  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 

LIBRARIES. 

No  provision  has  been  made  to  supply  reading  matter  for  the  pupils 
attending  the  Government  boarding  schools. 

It  will  be  of  little  use  to  teach  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  to  read  unless 
at  the  same  time  a  taste  for  reading  is  cultivated.  To  be  able  to  read, 
and  not  to  have  acquired  the  haBit  or  love  of  reading,  will  have  little 
civilizing  influence,  and  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  source  of  intelligence 
or  moral  culture.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  that  tlie 
pupils  educated  at  the  Government  schools  will  not  only  become  selt- 
8222 1  A ^vi 
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supporting,  but  that  they  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  their  people 
to  adopt  the  ways  and  customs  of  civilized  communities.  All  must  ad- 
mit that  a  few  years'  training  at  school  but  poorly  fits  them  to  become 
leaders  of  their  people.  Knowledge  that  may  be  obtained  from  books, 
periodicals,  and  newspapers  is  as  essential  to  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  Indian  as  the  white  man,  and  he  should  be  taught  their 
use  while  at  school.  But  such  knowledge  unless  sustained  by  a  con- 
stant supply  of  suitable  reading  matter  must  soon  deteriorate..  I  there- 
fore earnestly  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  an- 
nually at  least  $3,000  to  be  used  in  establishing  school  libraries  at  each 
boarding  school. 

TEMPERANCE  TEXT-BOOK  LAW. 

A  copy  of  the  law  requiring  that  all  Indian  pupils  be  instructed  "in 
the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  of  their  effects  upon  the 
human  system  in  connection  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,^  has  been  sent  to  all  agents  and  superin- 
tendents, and  they  have  been  directed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Text-books  upon  the  subject  have  alqo  been  furnished  for  use 
in  all  Indian  schools  supported  by  the  Government. 

In  all  contract  schools  instruction  on  this  subject  is  required. 

EMPLOY]feS. 

The  Indian  school  service  is  one  that  necessarily  brings  its  employes 
into  contact  with  all  the  revolting  and  disagreeable  features  incident 
to  a  people  fettered  by  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  ages  of  savage 
life.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Indian  schools  to  elevate  these  people.  To 
accomplish  this  the  school  employes  must  forego  many  of  the  comforts 
and  nearly  all  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  civilization  and  bear  with 
many  inconveniencies  of  close  contact  with  filth  and  barbarism.  The 
salaries  allowed  are  not  always  adequate,  nor  are  they  in  proportion  to  the 
qualifications  required.  In  many  cases  the  compensation  is  less  than  is 
paid  for  similar  services  in  civilized  communities ;  hence,  no  person 
should  enter  the  Indian  school  service  unless  prepared  to  undergo  the 
hardships  and  deprivations  incident  to  its  peculiar  surroundings. 

The  defects  in  the  practice  heretofore  in  operation  of  appointing  school 
employes  were  clearly  stated  by  my  predecessor,  and  during  the  year 
efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  service,  with  good  effect.  In  October, 
1885,  the  following  instructions  were  issued  to  all  Indian  agents  and 
superintendents  of  training  schools : 

The  SuperinteDdent  of  Indian  Schools  desires  your  attention  called  to  the  necessity 
of  giving  more  definite  information  on  descriptive  lists.  Hereafter,  when  changes  in 
school  employ^  are  submitted  for  the  action  of  this  office,  the  reason  for  removal  or 
resignation  must  be  given  in  the  ''cause"  cplumn.  In  the  case  of  nominations  of 
persons  to  fiU  positions,  a  letter  must  accompany  the  descriptive  list,  giving,  in  detail, 
information  as  to  qualifications,  previous  experience,  and  by  whom  recommended ; 
and  particalarly  whether  the  i>erson  is  or  is  not  a  relative  of  the  agent  or  any  of  his 
bondsmen.    These  regalatious  apply  to  all  employes. 
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This  was  followed  by  a  circular  letter  in  January,  1886,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy: 

SiK :  Your  atteDtion  is  called  to  the  following  regalations,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared after  consultation  with  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools: 

Hereafter,  whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  agent  to  make  any  changes  in 
school  employes,  the  proposed  changes  must  be  submitted  to  this  office  in  advance, 
with  a  full  statement  of  the  causes  which  actuate  the  agent  and  the  good  expected 
to  be  accomplished. 

In  case  of  proposed  discharges  the  reasons  must  be  stated  in  full,  and  in  case  of 
proposed  appointments  full  particulars  must  be  given  as  to  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  the  persons  to  be  nominated.  This  information  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
preceding  the  time  when  the  proposed  changes  are  to  take  efifect,  and  no  discharge 
or  nomination  will  be  approved  unless  such  previous  action  has  been  taken  and  the 
approval  of  this  office  has  been  obtained  for  such  discharge  or  nomination. 

If,  however,  an  exigency  should  arise  making  it  imperative  that  an  immediate  dis- 
charge should  be  made  for  the  good  of  the  school,  the  fact  of  su  ch  discharge  must  be 
forwarded  to  this  office  immediately  after  it  is  made,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  such  immediate  action. 

When  an  immediate  discharge  has  been  made,  the  agent  may  temporarily  place  a 
proper  person  in  the  vacated  position  and  repoft  the  fact  to  this  office  for  its  action. 

The  agent  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  all  recommenda- 
tions made  by  him  of  his  nominees  for  places  in  the  schools  under  his  supervision. 
If,  after  an  appointment  has  been  made  upon  his  recommendation,  the  person  ap- 
pointed proves  not  qualified  for  the  place  to  which  such  person  has  been  appointed, 
the  agent  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  the  employes  inefficiency  may  do  to 
the  school. 

These  regulations  must  be  strictly  complied  with  in  all  cases. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  C.  ATKINS, 

Commissioner. 

In  every  way  possible,  as  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  in  the 
Indian  Office,  it  was  impressed  upon  the  Indian  agents  and  superin- 
tendents of  independent  schools  that  "  no  changes  should  be  made  on 
political  grounds ;  that  qualification  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  not 
affiliation  with  a  political  party,  must  govern  in  the  employment  of 
Achool  employes.''  The  regulations  regarding  appointment  of  relatives 
to  pasitions  in  the  school,  which  had  been  in  many  cases  disregarded, 
were  enforced.  In  most  cases  the  instructions  have  been  cheerfully 
obeyed. 

It  is  now  required  that  all  applicants  for  positions  in  the  school  serv- 
ice shall  file  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  the  positions  desired.  These 
testimonials  are  examined  and  filed  in  the  Indian  Office,  and  can  be 
referred  to  at  any  time. 

The  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
interest  manifested  in  the  work  by  all  the  school  employes,  and  the 
consequent  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  employes  are  held 
responsible  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
bave  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  protected  in  everything  that  is 
proper.    The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  an  incentive  to  good  work,  and  it 
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is  believed  that  the  school  service  has  now  a  better  corps  of  employ^ 
than  at  any  previous  period. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  INDIANS. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  provision  htw  been  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  three  Indian  boys  and  one  Indian  girl  at  the  following-named 
institutions :  Wayland  Seminary  and  Howard  University,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In- 
dian physicians  trained  in  our  medical  colleges  might  render  valuable 
service  for  their  race  in  destroying  the  influence  of  the  "  medicine  men,'' 
and  in  giving  instruction  in  hygienic  laws.  Such  physicians  would 
possess  greater  influence  with  them  than  those  now  performing  this 
service  at  the  various  agencies,  under  Government  appointment. 

Indian  youths  who  have  acquired  such  an  education  as  will  enable 
them  to  intelligently  pursue  the  study  of  medicine,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  enter  the  field,  and  Government  aid  should  be  afforded  them. 

CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

That  the  Indian  may  be  civilized  and  made  a  self-supporting,  intel- 
ligentcitizen  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  although  many,  unacquainted 
with  the  rapid  advancement  made  by  every  tribe  that  has  been  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  ways  of  self-support,  still  look  upon  him  as 
an  untamable  savage  or  regard  his  civilization  as  a  remote  possibility. 

It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  such  a  belief  should  exist  to  some 
extent,  when  the  larger  number,  after  hundreds  of  years  of  contact  with 
civilization,  should  still  be  bound  by  the  barbarous  customs  and  super- 
stitions of  their  ancestors.  But  when  we  recall  the  history  of  their  re- 
lations to  the  white  men,  their  present  condition  is  not  surprising.  In 
fact  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  un- 
til a  comparatively  recent  period,  when  they  have  not  been  treated  as 
enemies  both  by  the  Government  and  the  white  settlers  adjoining  the 
territory  occupied  by  them. 

The  story  of  hundreds  of  years  of  oppression  and  wrong,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  lead  them  to 
believe  that  the  Government  is  actuated  by  disinterested  motives,  in 
the  benevolent  efforts  now  being  made  in  their  behalf.  But  in  every 
instance  where  a  uniform  coarse  of  just  dealing  has  been  pursued 
for  a  series  of  years  their  progress  has  been  even  greater  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  it 
was  necessary  to  use  compulsory  measures  to  induce  them  to  send  their 
children  to  school ;  now,  although  the  facilities  have  been  increased 
fivefold  in  as  many  years,  the  demand  for  school  accommodations  is 
greater  than  can  be  furnished  with  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
at  its  last  session.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  less  than 
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five  years  since  any  extended,  organized  effort  has  been  made  to  edu- 
cate tbeir  children,  and  the  number  who  have  finished  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  returned  to  their  homes  is  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  whole.  The  result  of  training  the  12,000  children  now  in  school 
will  only  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.  The  effect  of  the  schools,  how- 
ever, has  already  been  felt  on  every  reservation  where  they  have  been 
established,  not  only  upon  the  children  themselves,  but  the  older  In- 
dians have  shown  a  disposition  to  take  land  in  severalty,  and  have 
asked  for  agricultural  implements  and  aid  in  building  houses  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Department  has  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 
It  will,  however,  be  of  little  use  to  give  an  Indian  boy  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  and  a  knowledge  of  farming  and  care  of  stock, 
unless  the  work  is  supplemented  by  setting  apart  for  him  land  and  fur^ 
nishing  him  the  means  by  which  he  may  commence  the  cultivation  of 
it,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  support  himself.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  an  Indian  boy  who  has  learned  carpentry  and  blacksmithing  will 
earn  a  living  at  his  trade  on  a  reservation  where  the  Indians  depend 
upon  the  rations  issued  by  the  Government  for  their  support. 

The  schools  now  established  teach  only  the  common  English  branches. 
In  all  an  effort  is  being  made  to  teach  such  industries  as  will  be  most 
useful  in  enabling  them  to  support  themselves.  In  all  schools  the  girls 
are  taught  all  kinds  of  household  work,  and  the  boys  to  cultivate  all 
kinds  of  crops  adapted  to  the  locality,  and  the  care  of  stock.  In  the 
larger  schools  a  limited  number  are  taught  carpentry,  blacksmithing, 
shoemaking,  painting,  and  other  trades. 

The  Indian  under  favoring  conditions  is  willing  to  work  and  apt  to 
learn.    In  his  savage  state,  when  his  living  was  obtained  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  making  war  upon  adjacent  tribes,  there  was  no  need  for  him 
to  engage  in  manual  labor,  and  the  drudgery  incident  to  his  simple 
wants  was  performed  by  the  women,  and  was  regarded  as  beneath  him; 
but  many  of  the  Indians  now  begin  to  realize  that  their  mode  of  life  is 
not  the  best,  and  when  afforded  an  opportunity  show  a  disposition  to 
adopt  the  ways  of  the  white  man.    In  inducing  them  to  do  this,  lies  the 
solution  of  the  Indian  question.    The  schools  will  be  found  the  most 
potent  factor  in  breaking  up  the  tribal  relation,  and  in  leading  them  to 
engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.    All  land  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses should  be  surveyed  and  allotments  made,  and  the  title  should  be 
vested  in  the  Indian,  subject  to  restrictions  upon  his  right  to  alienate  it. 
The  proceeds  of  sales  of  surplus  lands  should  be  reserved  for  school 
puri>oses.  Until  they  have  taken  up  land  and  have  learned  to  rely  upon 
their  own  exertions,  those  who  have  received  a  liberal  education  or  have 
learned  trades  will  be  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  thereby.    Hence  the 
importance  of  urging  forward  the  work  of  assisting  individual  Indians 
who  show  a  disposition  to  dissolve  the  tribal  relation. 

The  fact  that  the  Indians  are  peaceful  must  not  be  accepted  as  proof 
of  their  civilization.    The  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  New  York  have 
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been  peacefnl  for  a  century,  but  living  under  the  tribal  system,  although 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  civilized  communities,  they  have  degenerated, 
and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  their  civilization  until  they  are  induced 
to  take  lands  in  severalty.  Their  homes  will  then  become  fixed;  they 
will  have  a  desire  to  acquire  and  hold  as  their  own  such  things  as  con- 
tribute to  their  comfort;  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  will  le^d 
them  to  exert  themselves  to  procure  other  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life. 

When  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Indians  at  an  agency  are  able  to 
support  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits,  then  will  come  the  demaud 
for  the  services  of  those  who  have  learned  mechanical  trades  in  indus- 
trial schools  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

Those  who  have  learned  trades  at  the  schools  should  be  provided  by 
the  Government  with  the  necessary  implements  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue their  callings. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  success  attending  the  vigorous  efforts  now  being  made  to  pre- 
pare the  rising  generation  of  Indians  for  self-support,  by  providing 
schools  in  which  they  may  not  only  learn  the  English  language  and  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  branches  usually  taught  iu  common  schooU, 
but  may  at  the  same  time  learn  how  to  earn  a  living  by  manual  labor, 
leaves  little  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  work  is  extended  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  the  tribes,  it  will  result  in  the  ultimate  civilization  of  the  race. 
There  are  upwards  of  12,000  Indian  children  now  attending  school,  ex- 
clusive of  those  attending  the  schools  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  and 
those  supported  by  the  State  of  'New  York.  There  are  at  least  as  many 
more  whose  attendance  could  be  readily  secured  for  which  provision 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  The  fact  that  an 
Indian  will  permit  his  children  to  attend  school  is  an  evidence  of  his 
willingness  that  he  shall  learn  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  The  ties  of 
affection  between  the  Indian  and  his  child  are  strong,  and  he  would 
oppose  that  which  he  did  not  believe  would  be  for  his  interest.  His 
child  in  school  is  a  bond  for  the  parent's  good  behavior.  He  then  tries 
to  adopt  the  white  man's  habits.  Laud  should  be  set  apart  for  him.  A 
house  should  not  be  built  for  him,  but  the  Government  should  assist 
him  to  do  that  part  of  the  work  which  he  cannot  do  himself.  He  should 
be  furnished  the  things  absolutely  needed  to  enable  him  to  commence 
life  as  a  farmer,  and  should  be  instructed  in  the  manner  of  preparing 
and  cultivating  the  soil.  The  construction  of  the  necessary  school  build- 
ings and  the  expense  att<ending  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  the 
supplemental  work  of  settling  Indians  who  are  prepared  for  it  on  lands, 
the  erection  of  houses,  and  the  supply  of  implements  needed  to  start 
them  in  the  way  of  self-support  will  necessitate  larger  appropriations 
for  a  term  of  years,  when  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  be 
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relieved  from  all  expense,  except  for  school  purposes.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  their  surplus  lands  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
school  expenses,  if  properly  invested.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  funds  now  appropriated  and  used  for  educational 
purposes  belongs  to  the  Indians,  and  is  in  this  way  only  legally  avail- 
able. 

Nearly  three  times  as  much  money  is  now  spent  annually  by  the  War 
Department  in  keeping  the  Indians  in  subjection  as  is  expended  in  their 
civilization  and  education.  The  report  of  the  Second  Auditor  shows 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  on  requisitions  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  $17,673,468  were  expended  in  the  Indian  service,  while  only 
$6,325,523  were  drawn  on  requisitions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
lor  their  maintenance,  civilization,  and  education.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  the  latter  sum  is  expended  for  other  purposes  than  civilization.  It 
is  not  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation  that  so  much  should  be  used  to  keep 
the  Indian  in  subjection,  while  so  little  is  expended  to  improve  his  con- 
dition. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  EILEY, 
Indian  School  Superintendent 

The  Seosetaby  of  ths  Intebiob. 
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Table  A.— STATISTICS  OF  ALL  INDDLN  SCHOOLS  SUPPOETED  IN  WHOLE 
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OR  IN  PART  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED 
30,1886. 
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405  00 

9  00 

1,822  88 

4  81 

62107 

565 

562  78 

313 

608  85 

11  17 

62179 

4  15 

560  36 

4  31 

614  15 

439 

6,616  26 

11  81 

<600  92 

18  94 
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XC  REPORT    OF   THE   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

TaQlle  A.— STATISTICS  OF  ALL  INDUN  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED 


SobooL 


How  sapported. 


School 

popalA- 

taon. 


By  contract 

By  Government. . 

By  (Government.. 
do 


DAKOTA— oontinaed. 
Devil's  Lake  Agency : 

Boys*  BoardinfT ByGovemment. 

Boys' and  Girl9' Boarding By  contract. 

St  Mary's  Boarding  (Turtle  Moantaip) do 

St.  John's  Day  (Turtle  Moon  tain) By  Government . 

Fort  Berthold  Agency:  • 

Fort  Berthold  Boarding f 

Fort  Stevenson  Boarding 

Pine  Ridge  Agency : 

Pine  Ridge  Boarding 

KiyakeaDay 

Medicine  Root  Creek  Day do 

PahabiaDay do 

Pine  Ridge  Day do 

Red  Dog's  Day do 

St.  Andrews'  Day do 

White  Bird  Day do 

Rosebud  Agency: 

Agency  Day By(ik>vemment.< 

Black  Pipe  Day do 

Com  Creek  Day do 

Cut  Meat  Creek  Day do 

Little  Gak  Creek  Day do 

Little  White  River  Day .' do 

Oak  Creek  Day do 

Pass  Creek  Day ,do 

Red  Leaf  Camp  Day do 

Ring  Thunder  Camp  Day do 

Scabby  Creek  Day do 

White  Thunder  Creek  Day do 

Sisseton  Agency: 

Sisseton  Industrial ByGovemment.. 

Ascension  Girls'  Boarding do 

Goodwill  Mission  Boarding By  contract 

Standing  Rock  Agency : 

Agency  Boarding ByGovemment.. 

Boys'  Boarding do 

No.  I  Day .'.1 do 

No.  2  Day I do 

No. 3 Day '. do 


Cannon  Ball  Day 

Grand  River  Day 

Yankton  Agency: 

Yankton  Boarding 

Saint  Paul  Boarding 

Dakota  Industrial  School,  Yankton  City. 


IDAHO. 


Fort  Hall  Agency : 
Fort  Hall  Boarding.. 

Lemhi  Agency: 

Lemhi  Boarding 


do. 
.do. 


ByGovemment 

By  Govemment  and  religious  society. 
By  contract 


By  Govemment. . 
ByGovemment.. 


210 


220 


^  1,800 


1,700 


879 


1.100 


865 


2S0 
184 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


XCI 


IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT,  &c.— Continued. 


Capacity  of  school. 
BoartliDg.      Day. 


No.  of 
employ68. 


30  I 
60 

70  ! 


25 
175 


225 


40 


(        150 

1     " 


I 


100 
60 


<         75 
i  40 


100 

125 
20 


Largest 

muutbly 

attend- 

aDC«. 


39 
95 
68 
63 

41 
79 

140 
63 
50 
45 
54 
49 
47 
78 

87 
60 
27 
29 
80 
22 
80 
25 
84 
83 
85 
40 

146 
14 
55 

182 
70 
32 
32 
28 
79 
56 

81 
30 
67 


Average  attend- 
anct). 


Boarding. 


Day. 


12  I 
79 


110 


112 
18 
53 

116 
48 


19 


No.  of 
months 

in 
session. 


Total  cost  to 

the  Govern- 

ment. 


1" 


10 
10 
12 
12 

12 
10 

10 

9 
10 

2 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

8 

9 
10 

3 
10 

7 

7 

6 
10 
10 

9  i 

12  I 

12 
IB 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 


Cost  per 
capita 

per 
month. 


$4, 139  37 
8. 024  45  I 
5. 400  00  I 

460  00  I 

I 

1, 296  00  I 
9, 662  19  ' 


11,351  97 
416  38 
549  50 
100  50 
575  00 
600  00 
600  00 
524  23 


849  40 
637  06 
123  68 
541  26 
477  72 
131  82 
600  00 
326  09 
340  76 
253  36 
862  06  ' 
875  00  I 

17, 840  72  ' 

1. 262  54  I 
3. 240  00  ' 

I 

9, 883  78  , 

6,612  80  ' 

496  79 

594  90 

594  95  , 

1,461  83 

1.263  56  I 

9, 314  50 

938  44  I 
6.  264  00  ! 


4,420  80 
2,684  84 


$11  50 
10  42 
9  00 

2  02 

9  00 
12  23 

10  32 
93 
1  19 
1  12 
1  87 
1  48 
1  46 
87 

3  54 

1  93 

2  29 

3  17 
2  08 
2  31 
2  73 

1  94 

2  03 

1  62 

3  50 

2  82 

IT  20 

10  79 
9  00 

7  10 

11  48 
2  36 
2  58 

4  25 
2  40 
2  53 

15  68 
4  08 
9  00 


12  28 
88M 
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XCII       REPORT  OF   THE   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  A.— STATISTICS  OF  ALL  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  StJPPORTED 


SohooL 


How  mpporiedt 


School 


IDAHO— oontiliiaed. 


Nes  Pero6  Agency : 
Lapw»i  Bouding . 


By  Go  vQCiiBMni  < 


ITS 


iLLnrom. 


Homewood  Boarding,  Jubilee.. 
nrDiAHA. 


Byoontnot.. 


Kariham  CoUegOi  Biohmond.;.... 
Wliite'8  Manaal  Labor,  Wabash.. 


ByooDtraot. 
do , 


DTDIAH  TIBBITOBT. 

Cheyenne  and  An^aho  Agency; 

Arapaho  Boarding 

Cheyenne  Boarding 

Mennonite  Boarding  (agency) 

Mennonite  Boarding  (cantonment) 

Kiowa,  Omanche,  and  Wichita  Agency: 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Boarding 

Wichfta  Boarding 

Osage  and  Kaw  Agency : 

Kaw  Boarding 

Osage  Boarding 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency: 

Pawnee  Boarding 

Ponca  Boarding 

Otoe  Boarding ~ 

Qnapaw  Agency : 

<^paw  Boarding 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  Boarding. 

Miami  Day 

'  PeonaDay 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency ; 

Absentee  Shawnee  Boarding .«^. 

Sac  and  Fox  Boarding 

Chilocco  School,  Chilocco 


^^  Gkyyenunent*... •....•••......••.. ' 

do 

By  (Joremment  and  reUgfons  Qodety 
do 


ByGovonunent.. 
do 


^yOOfTOnuUGIIt.. 

do 


ByOovonuttont.. 

do 

do 


By  <3oTemment . 

do  — Sb.... 

do 

do 


By  (SoTemment. 

do , 

do 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency: 

Sac  and  Fox  Day 

White's  ICannsl  Labor  Institnte,  Hooghton.. 


By  Qorenunent.  • 
Byoontraot 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agenoy  t 

Kickapoo  Boarding 

Pottawatomie  Boarding , 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Boarding 

Haskell  Institnte,  Lawrence 

If ennonite  Mission,  Halstead 

St.  Ann's  Academy,  Neosha  County 


By  Govenunent. . 
do 


do   .... 

By  contract*. 
do 


604 
200 


844 


100 
80 

tt 

211 

22 

5a 

285 
115 
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REPORT   OF   THE   INDIAN   SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT.     XCIU 
IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  BY  THE  GOVERNBiENT,  &c.-ContiHned. 


C^aeity  of  schooL 


L.rg«rt         ■^•'«'«"t*»*- 


employes. 

BoArdinK.      Dfty. 


No.  of   ;    monthly 


50 


150 


76  I 


100 
100  I 
50 
100    . 

125  I 
107    . 

70 
150 


20 
20 
10 


12  1 


50 
100 


80 

50 

200 


M 


30 

30 

50 

350 


10 
25 


40 


attend- 
*"*'*•        Boarding.      Day. 


67 


60 


122 
50 
91 

134 
100 

60 
180 

92 
97 
51 

54 
90 
13 
11 

62 
30 
197 


96 

68 

54 
1?8 

64 
73 
45 

50 
71 


40 
25 
175 


72 


22 
24 
26 
296 
15 
20 


i  ^^i;*K^-     Total  ooet  to 
j  °»*»°**»*  I    the  Govern. 

I  session.  \         ™®°*- 


Cost  per 
capita 

per 
month. 


12 


12 


10 

10  I 

10  j 
10  I 

10 
10 

10 
9 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
12 


"1 

11 

11  I 

12  I 

12  I 
12  ! 


$10, 644  24 


800  00 


6,803  11 
15,033  14 

H,  709  10 
7,236  66 
4.651  62 

5, 082  27 

7,000  86 

397  96 

600  00 

n,  645  79 
4,  038  97 
30,661  07 


250  00 
10, 068  47 


I 


108  00 

8,965  80 

19,339  62 

10,412  10 

1.  851  18 

3,  083  28 

10,961  80 

9,562  12 

I 


2, 818  80 
4,254  39 
3, 697  02 
57,903  12 
2,250  00 
3,000  00 


$19  71 


12  50 


900 
12  50 


13  94 

11  70 

3  94 

4  89 

11  42 

14  06 

12  60 

12  10 

13  61 

9  91 

10  34 

10  10 

10  00 

3  82 

10  00 

12  83 

16  16 

4  17 
12  50 


11  U5 

10  12 

12  93 

12  50 

12  50 
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XCrV      REPORT   OF   THE   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  A.— STATISTICS  OF  ALL  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED 


School. 


How  sapported. 


School 


Mackinac  Agenoy: 

Baraga  Day 

Fannahville  Day ... 
XroqnoiB  Point  Day .. 

L* Ante  Day 

Longwood  Day , 

Middle  Village  Day.. 

Mimiflsing  Day 

Naabetnng  Day 

Nepissing  Day 

Sugar  Island  Day . . . . 


MnniBSOTA. 

White*Earth  Agency : 

Agency  Boarding  and  Day 

Leech  Lake  Boarding  and  Day 

Red  Lake  Boarding  and  Day 

St  BenedicVt  Orphan 

Rice  River  Day 

St.  Benedict's  Academy,  Saint  Joseph . 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy,  Ayooa . 

St.  John's  Institate,  Collegeville 

St.  Paul's  Industrial,  Clontarf 


MOMTAMA. 

Blackfeet  Agency : 

Blaokfeet  Boarding  and  Day 

Crow  Agency : 

Crow  Boarding 

Flathead  Agency : 

St.  Ignatins  Boarding 

Fort  Belknap  Agency : 

Fort  Belknap  Day 

Fort  Peck  Agency : 

Poplar  Creek  Boarding 

Wolf  Point  Day 

St.  Labre's  Mission,  Custer  County. 
St.  Peter's  Mission,  near  Fort  Shaw 


By  Government 

By  oontmot 

By  Oovemment. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency  : 

Omaha  Boarding , 

Omaha  Mission.... 

Winnebago  Boarding 

Santee  and  Flandreaa  Agency : 

Santee  and  Flandrean  Boarding 

Hope  Boarding 

Santeo  Normal  Training 

Flandrean  Day 

PoncaDay , 

Genoa  school,  Genoa do 

Silver  Ridfre  Seminary,  Fairer  Ridge  By  contract 


By  Government.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government. . 

do 

do 

By  contract 

By  Government. . 

Byoontraot 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government 

By  Government 

Contract  by  Congress  . 
By  Government 


By  Government. 

do 

By  contract 

do 


By  Government 

By  Government  and  religions  society . 

By  contract 

By  Government 

do 


1,000 


^     1,873 


600 
700 
705 
251 

960 


278 
200 


205 
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REPORT   OF   THE   INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT.        XOV 
IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT,  &c.— Continued. 


Cftpftdty  of  aohool. 


Bowding.     Day. 


90 
00 
50 
25 


125 
50 
150 
180 


Ko.of 
emplojto. 


45 
82 
150 


150 


Larsett 
monthly 
Attend- 


188 
M 

128 
10 
00 
60 
60 
00 

100 


172 
43 

172 

61 

80 
86 
40 


77 
40 
88 

67 
82 

180 
88 
17 

155 


anoe. 

Boarding. 

Day.  1 

i 

29| 
14 

2 
16 
12 
18 
18 

8 

6 
10 

78 

1 

1 
16 

41 

6 

68 

11 

10 

27 

53 

48 

47 

91 

17 

28 

88 

2 

164 

34 

77 

29 

86 

86 

57 
89 

61 

47 

2 

82 

100 

4 

27 
9 

128 
2 

No.  of 
months 

in 
seasion. 


9 
12 
9 

10 
10 
12 
9 
11 
12 

12  i 


Total  cost  to 
the  Govern- 
ment. 


Cost  per 
capita 

per 
month. 


$400  00 

$1  38 

400  00 

2  ee 

266  30 

22  10 

884  78 

2  14 

400  00 

3  33 

400  00 

222 

400  00 

3  08 

400  00 

5  00 

400  00 

667 

400  00 

4  44 

7, 016  67 

9  61 

3,032  09 

7  40 

6,076  87 

7  47 

1,080  00 

900 

494  93 

204 

7.099  60 

UOO 

6,167  80 

900 

6.86122 

9  00 

9,600  61 

9  00 

6,290  61 
8.789  22 
7.588  63 

8.801  94 

1.092  87 

12.900  00 

700  00 

600  00 

27.704  88 

800  00 


3,426  47 

16  80 

4.695  62 

12  36 

22,500  00 

12  50 

1,462  50 

4  30 

8,887  78 

10  89 

720  00 

248 

8.420  69 

9  00 

8.986  70 

9  00 

12  07 
9  00 

13  82 

18  7.1 
3  42 

10  ?-. 

2  &A 
6  0»> 
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XCVI      REPORT   OF   THE   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  A.— STATISTICS  OF  ALL  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED 


SohooL 


NKVADA. 

N«Tacla  Agency : 

^Pyramid  Lake  Boardlnff ... 

Walker  River  Day 

"Westem  Shoshone  Agency : 

We»teiu  Shoshone  Day 

Fort  McDemiott  Day 


NEW  HBXICO. 

Meacalero  Agency : 

Mescalero  Boarding 

Three  Kivers  Day 

Navi^o  Agency : 

Kavi^o  Boarding 

Pueblo  Agency : 

Albuquerque  Boarding 

Bernalillo  Boys'  Boarding  . . . 

Bernalillo  Girls*  Boarding ... 

University  of  Now  Mexico . . 

Acoma  Day 

IsIetaDay 

Jemes  Day 

LagnnaDay 

San  Felipe  Day 

San  Joan  Day 

Santo  Domingo  Day 

Taos  Day 

ZuAiDay 


How  supported. 


By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. . 
do 


By  Government. 


KORTH  CABOLIM A. 

Sastem  Cherokee  Agency : 

Big  Cove  Day 

Bird  Town  Day 

Cherokee  Day 

Macedonia  Day 

Robbinsville  Day 

Cherokee  Boarding  School,  Swain  County  . . 

Judson  College,  Henderson  County 

Trinity  College,  B^ndolph  County 


By  contract 

do 

do 

do 

By  Government. 

By  contract 

do 

do 

By  Government. 

By  contract 

do 

do 

do 


By  contract . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government  . 

By  Government  . 
do 


OBBOOir. 

Grande  Ronde  Agency: 

G^nde  Ronde  Boarding 

Klamath  Agency : 

Klamath  Boarding 

Yainax  Boarding 

Siletz  Agency :  I 

Silets  Boarding |  By  Government 

Umatilla  Agency:  ! 

Umatilla  Boarding i  By  Government 

Warm  Springs  Agency  r 

Warm  Springs  Boarding 

Sin-e-ma-sho  Boarding 

Salem  Industrial,  Chemawa 


School 


750 


S12 
8,000 


2,200 


By  Gtovernment . 

do 

do 


109 

215 

149 

106 

83 
111 
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REPORT   OF    THE   INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT.     XCVIl 
IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT,  &c.— Contiuued. 


Capikoity  of  school. 
fiMTdingJ     Day. 


1 


50 


80 
30  ^ 
150 


I  Largest 

No.  of    ,  monthly 

'employes.!  att<>od« 
I,  ajic«. 


Aventge  attend- 
ance. 


40 
30  ' 


8222  I  A- 


\       - 

1 

80 

1 

20 

7 

210 

30 

30 

50 

30 

1      1 

50 
75 
60 
50 

1 

• 

50 
50 
50 
70 

1 

40 
30 

«j 

30 
35 

80 

70 

80 

40 

70 

30 

t 

95 

iO 

i      0 

00 

2 

4 

fO 

« 

6 

5  I 
5  ; 

34  : 
-VH 


Boarding. 


22 
26 


40 
10 


130 
28 
30 
44 
25 
50 
58 
53 
47 
50 
40 
42 
84 


97 
60 


70  I 

47 

88 

208 


57 


Day. 


108 
23 
18 
85 


40 

93 
60 

G4 

55 

42 
30 
192 


±;.^>f.       Total  co«t  to      ^^*^'' 
months  i    ,u^  n.^„^ oapiLa 


°»«°ths  I    the  Govern- 
session.  !         ™^°'- 


29  ' 


17 

25 

23 

27 

40 

84  ' 

34  I 

33  : 

45  I 


10  ' 
10 


11  I 
10  I 


12; 

8 

5 
12 

6 
10 
10 

8 

6 

8 

8 

6 

9 


7 

7 

i(»  ti- 

10  i| 
10  J 
12 


12 

9 
9 

10 

10 

i 

11 1 
12 1 


$<»,  054  66 
008  00 


720  00 
850  00 


4.  590  90  j 
482  91  I 

6,050  29  ! 

11,877  75 
208  58 
1,299  05 
6,  250  00 
500  00 
r.99  (K) 
575  00 
480  00 
500  00 
6b3  60 
708  81 
398  18 
900  00 


oapil 

per 

month. 


$12  20 
3  Id 


I 


5, 920  89 

2.480  62 

150  00 


5, 106  25 

8,933  23 
6, 127  56 

5,  777  16  I 

I 

9, 181  58 

I 
4.791  16  ; 
4,  742  50  I 
29,415  59  ' 


3  45 

4  72 


12  34 
5  37 

17  05 

0  00 
9  00 
0  00 
12  50 
4  90 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 
2  08 
2  .SO 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 


12  50 
12  60 
12  50 


10  76 


10  67 

11  35 


9  03 
16  69^ 


10  37 
14  37 
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XCVIII  UEPORr    OF    THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Tabic  A.— STATISTICS  OF  ALL  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED 


School. 


I^EXXSYLVAXIA. 


Carli&lo  BoardiD^;. 

Linoolo  Institution,  Philadelphia.. 

Janiata  Institute,  MartiusburK 

UTAH. 

Uintah  Valley  Agency: 

Uintah  Valley  Boarding 


Hampton  Institnte  . 


WASHINGTON. 

OolTiUe  Agency : 

Co)  ville  Boys'  Boarding 

Colvilla  Girls'  Boarding 

CoBur  d'Alene  Buys'  Boarding  . 

CoBur  d'Alcne  Girls*  Boarding  . 
JTeah  Bay  Ageucy: 

Neah  Bay  Boarding 

Quillfchate  Day 

Hiaqually  and  {^kokonilsh  Agency : 

Chehallis  Boarding 

Pnyallup  Boarding 

Skokomish  Boarding 

Jamestown  Day '. 

Qoinaielt  Agency : 

Quinaielt  Buaiiling 

Qaects  Village  Day 

Tnlalip  Agency  : 

Tulalip  Industrial 

Yakima  Agency : 

Takima  Boarding 


WISCONSIN. 


How  supported. 


By  Government 

Contract  by  Congress. 
By  contract 


By  Goremment. 

By  contract 

By  Government. 
do 


do  . 

do. 
-do  . 
.do. 
.do. 


Green  Bay  A  gency : 

11  enomonee  Boarding 

St.  Joseph's  Boarding 

Cornelius  Day 

Hobart  Day 

Oneida  East  Day 

Oneida  West  Day  No.  1 

Oneida  West  Day  No.  2 

Oneida  West  Day  No.  3 

Stockbridge  Day 

Ia  Pointe  Agency :  • 

Fon  du  Lac  Day  

Grand  Portage  Day 

Lac  Court  Oroilles  Day 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Day 

Pah-quay-ah- wong  Day 

Vermillion  Lake  Day 

CkMid  Shepherd  Industrial,  Milwaukee 

Bayfif Id  Boanling.  Bay aeld I do 

^.       .  WYOMING. 

Shoshone  Agency: 

Wind  Kiver  Boarding By  Government 


By  Government  . 


Contract  by  Congress. 


By  contract. 

do 

do 

....  do  


By  Government  . 

do....r 


By  Government 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government  . 
dp 


By  contract 

By  Government  . 


By  Government  . 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

do 

By  contract 


"1 


School 
popula- 
tion. 


900 


94 


331 


70 
27 


228 
350 


3W 


30 

143  t 
63! 

125  ] 

137  ' 
95 

163 


301 


Digitized  by  V^OOQLC 


REPORT    OP    THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT.       XCIX 
IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT,  «&c.— Continued. 


CapQicitj  of  school. 

1    No.  of 
employ  6a. 

42 

Largest 
monthly 
attend- 
ance. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

1 

No.  of 
months 

In 
session. 

12 
12 
12 

8 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 

10 
It 

12 
12 
10 
11 

10 
12 

10 

10 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
12 
12 
*8 
12 
12 
12 
12 

10 

_ 

Total  cost  to 
the  Govern- 
ment 

$81, 000  00 

32.041  62 
8.708  54 

1,651  70 
19,735  39 

3,  414  91 
4,582  26 

5,  902  92 
5,629  77 

5,856  73 
961  58 

5, 453  56 
10, 130  53 

6,  067  38 
660  (0 

2,  716  82 
530  84 

10,  395  00 

11,343  44 

7,974  82 
10, 800  00 
300  00 
400  00 
299  00 
358  09 
299  99 
299  99 
400  00 

r.5l  00 

480  00 

750  00 

800  00 

600  00 

1,050  00 

7,412  22 

1,500  00 

13. 042  10 

Cost  pft 
capita 

Boarding. 

Day. 

Boarding. 

484 

178 
77 

10 
129 

32 
44 
54 

51 

40 

Day. 

per 
month. 

400 

502 

213 

89 

139 

44 

56 
60 
60 

51 

48 

47 
85 
40 
23 

27 
21 

114 

112 

113 
119 
27 
73 
38 
40 
18 
23 
26 

28 
24 
45 
27 
28 
53 
50 
54 

90 

250 

125 

75 
10 

20 

3 

$20  Of 

150 

f          ^ 



9  00 

90 

100 

20  , 

9  00 

100 

9  00 

80 

9  OO 

50 

7 
2 

5 

8 

6 

•1 

3 

1 

40 

12  78 

50 
10 

2  10 

60 
75 
40 

40 
;             80 

i             40 

11  36 

10  55 

15  16 

30 

1 

14 

4  20 

30 

27 

10  06 

40  ! 

19 

2  35 

112 

112 
110 

1           121 

9  00 

140 
100 

1 
10 

i 
1 

0 

9 

1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

10  81 

978 

130 

50 
56 

60  i 
40 
45 
30 

40  j 

30  1 

33 
25 
24 
25 
40 
50 

s' 

7 
83 
17 
1^ 

8 
10 
13 

19 
12 
31 
9 
18 
25 

9  00 
4  20 

1  21 

1  76 

1      *■ 

2  00 

8  75 

3  00 

3  08 

3  23 

3  33 

2  02 

11  11 

2  78 

300 

50 
16 

86 

3  50 
12  .-0 

60 

12  50 

80 

12 

15  17 

Digitized  by  V^OOQLC 


REPORT   OF   THE   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  B.— EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 


Ageaoy  and  sohooL 


BlAokfe«t,  Montana: 

Blaokfeet 

Cbeyedbe  and  Arapabo,  Indian  Territory: 

Arapaho 

Cheyenne 

MennoDlte  (agency) 

Mennonite  (cantonment) 

Cheyenne  River,  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  River  Boys* 

Saint  John's  Girls' 

Colorado  River,  Arisona : 

Colorado  River 

Tama 

Crow,  Montana: 

Crow 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bml6,  Dakota: 

Crow  Creek 

Lower  Bml6 

Devirs  Lake,  Dakoto: 

Devil's  Lake  Boys* 

Devil's  Lake  Boys*  and  Girls* 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana : 

Saint  Ignatius 

Furt  Berthold,  Dakota: 

Fort  Stevenson 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Peok,  Montana : 

Poplar  Creek 

Grando  Ronde,  Oregon : 

Grande  Ronde 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin : 

Menomonee 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita,  Indian  Territory : 

Kiowa  and  Comanche 

Wichita   

Klamath,  Oregon : 

Klamath 

Tainax 

Lemhi,  Idaho: 

Lemhi 

^escalero.  New  Mexico: 

Mesoalero 

Navajo,  New  Mexico: 

Navajo 

Neah  Bay,  Washington : 

Neah  Bay 

Nevada.  Nevada: 

Pyramid  Lake 

Kez  Perc6,  Idaho : 

Lapwai 


Expenditures  by  Gorem- 
ment  for— 


Bmployte. 


$1,860  00 

4,897  65 
4, 770  42 


2,735  00 


8,188  25 
2,797  00 

1,918  71 

2,920  31 
2,139  80 

2.000  00 
2,932  32 


HoNdstew}^. 


$l,Ob0  12 

2,182  67 
2,958  40 
1,536  04 
2,162  20 

5,009  73 
1,284  61 

8,475  25 
2,866  40 

1,499  48 

1,786  87 
1,041  63 

1,211  06 
8,087  98 


4,738  66 

1,873  17 

2,17149 

1,884  18 

2,859  90 

S.06840 

1,500  00 

2,269  55 

8,309  66 

2,709  84 

4,921  08 

8.234  48 

4.258  42 

2,680  21 

2,920  00 

2.970  81 

2,040  00 

2,984  05 

1,878  55 

609  97 

2, 510  67 

1.575  08 

3,844  60 

1,772  67 

8, 170  01 

1.463  80 

2,896  38 

2,047  69 

4,005  00 

2,848  90 

Digiti 
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REPORT    OF    THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 
FOR  INDIAN  RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 


CI 


Expenditures  by  Government  for— 

CtothlDg. 

SchfK)]  matc- 
rialfl. 

School    fur- 
niBbings. 

Bnildines 
and  ropairs. 

Fuel  and 
light. 

Micellane- 
ous. 

Totol. 

$283  48 
1,268  64 

$27  12 

$15  71 

$130  04 

$3. 428  47 
9,  339  62 

6145 

488  73 

$216  95 

34  88 

$185  65 

1,647  07 

101  12 

648  34 

128  70 

28  15 

129  90 

10,412  10 

247  34 

36  72 

31  08 



1,851  18 

836  39 

36  48 

46  83 

1  38 

3,083  28 
12,369  82 

1,629  42 

233  22 

467  26 

27  60 

1,  590  74 

676  96 

10  60 

16  83 

10  29 

1,322  33 

7,310  9L 
6,066  80 

430  11 

19  38 

179  74 

27  20 

129  27 

38  71 

114  64 

50  64 

70  15 

713  95 

11  64 

2175 
19  00 

424  81 

147  22 
65  23 

32  02 

395  03 
312  28 

4  695  62 

1,128  48 

1 
216  60 

6, 616  26 
4,600  92 

•       4, 139  37 

819  00 

204  04 

847  39 

288 

63  55 

2  20 

11  64 

75 

1, 141  81 

51  79 

311  40 

490  15 

8,  024  45 

22,500  00 
9,662  19 

1,173  63 

52  04 

408  18 

216  82 

813  70 

386  49 

816  46 

4  00 

25  61 

25  02 

44  04 

4, 420  80 

8. 387  7f* 

1,321  37 

12  52 

681  02 

18  84 

161  44 

269  29 

760  77 

57  38 

305  05 

850 

249  33 

20  67 

5, 160  2r> 

1,364  12 

45  63 

165  82 

20  45 

359  80 



7,974  8'i 

2,373  19 
2,211  96 

183  83 

249  22 

10,  961  80 
9,662  12 

8,  933  2.i 
6, 127  51} 

207  86 

7  bO 

250  87 

1,916  03 

61  68 

194  44 

866  61 

4  16 

1,327  53 

40  93 

143  39 

9  80 

522  38 

48 

337  25 

2  51 

-     77  32 

- 

26  59 

7  65 

144  50 

2,584  34 

372  46 

53  36 

68  62 

1  67 

9  18 



4, 590  09 

664  93 

56  75 
27  87 
6  70 

212  51 
169  88 
97  45 

54  84 
310  93 
11  35 

44  00 

6,650  29 
5,856  73 

713  24 

150  00 
364  94 

92S03 

3  15 

6,954  66 

1,S68«6 

144  70 

836  67 

374  73 

708  30 

97  98 

10, 644  24 

Digiti 
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on  REPORT    OF    THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  B.— EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR 


Agency  and  school. 


l^isqually  and  S'Kokomish,  Washington : 

ChehalU 

Puyallup 

S'Kokomish .•... 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebraska: 

Omaha 

Winnebago 

Osage  and  Kaw,  Indian  Territory : 

Kaw 

Osage  

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Arizona : 

PimJH : 

Pine  Kidge,  Dakota : 

Pine  Ridge 

Ponca,  Pawnee  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory  : 

Pawnee 

Ponoa  

Otoe   

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  Kansas : 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sao  and  Fox  and  Iowa 

Qnapaw,  Indian  Territory : 

Quapaw 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte 

Quinaielt,  Washington: 

Quinaielt 

Sac  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory' : 

Absentee  Shawnee 

SacandFox  

Santee  and  Flandreaa.  Nebraska: 

Santee  and  Flandreau  

Hope    .^ 

Shoshone,  Wyoming : 

Wind  River 

Siletz,  Oregon : 

Siletz 

Sisseton,  Dakota: 

Sisseton 

Ascension 

Standing  Hook,  Dakota : 

Standing  Rock 

Farm 

Uintah  Valley,  Utah: 

Uintah  Valley 

Umatilla,  Oregon : 

Umatilla  

Warm  Springs,  Oregon : 

Warm  Springs 

Sin-e-ma«8ho 


Expenditures   by  Govern- 
ment for — 


Employ  68.      Subsistence. 


$2,600 
3,8b5 
2, 825 

2,729 
2,900 


6,750 

2,790 

3,580 

4.490 
3,612 
2,544 

1.422 
1.791 
1,737 

2,777 
4,014 


1,260  00 


3,238 
2,331 


3, 058  10 


5,691 

2,095 

6,888 
595 

3,580 
3,140 

1,259 

4,400 

2,000 
2,800 


48 


$1,573  20 
3.307  40 
1.C52  15 

1. 606  42 
1, 035  ^5 


4,403  82 

2, 529  31 

4,091  80 

2,441  78 
2,002  00 
1, 220  81 

633  82 
827  18 

715  94 

f 

229  65 
459  44 

966  42 

1.269  11 

787  07 

2,241  31 
1.072  95 

4, 287  41 

1, 806  84 

4,229  56 
4S0  58 

4,233  76 
1,  910  84 

252  53 

2,711  02 

1, 6G8  79 
946  90 


Digiti 
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REPORT    OF    THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 
INDIAN  RESERVATION  BOADING-SCHOOLS— Coutiuued. 


cm 


Expenditures  by  Goveniroent  for^- 


r<i»»i.:.»        School  mate- 
Clothing.  _  ^.^^^ 


tB75  81 

1. 257  64 

636  25 

1.347  98 
2,101  67 


4, 219  66 

t«183  61 

I. 152  17 

1,380  13 

1.219  96 

611  72 

344  65 
769  28 
613  11 

878  61 
1.477  07 

295  08 

521  19 
459  77 

1,731  49 

1,667  75 

1,102  07 

2,682  32 
113  86 

651  43 
960  10 

72  88 

1,142  67 

800  62 
484  83 


,$67  37 
113  30 
35  65 

6  00 
64  19 


60  44 

68  05 

107  03 

19  25 
9  25 

5  43 

6  31 
12  26 

50  58 
229  13 

7  13 

4  75 

5  09 

123  69 
1j9  28 

189  31 
11  20 

68  15 
43  44 

807 

30  23 

19  62 


School    fnr- 
nishings. 


$147  87 
163  31 
110  31 

99  15 
178  49 


8  25  , 


229  88 
94  16 
182  17 

75  86 
66  84 
72  64 

43  17 
61  fe7 
59  85 

165  48 
253  01 

40  43 

87  58 
91  50 

308  74 
19  92 

350  52 

76  45 

482  50 
16  01 

479  37 
423  97 

56  00 

115  07 

91  30 
65  32 


BiiililinKS 
and  repairs. 


$72  88 
676  19 
421  88 

6  91 
88  24 


735 


59  15 
25  87 
87  00 

45  20 
44  40 


1  60 
1  14 


214  74 


66  00 
14  23 
20  83 


101  28 


Fuel   and 
light. 


$30  97 
87  60 
40  44 

359  62 
317  04 


3  00 

i 

8  36  I 

139  89  I 


270  26 

18  75 
1.835  81 

271  97 
824  63 
181  52 

66  85 
816  28 
167  26 

261  30 
274  28 

147  76 

24  14 

19  11 

716  28 


819  60 

81  79 

1,383  10 
44  35 

881  07 
24  17 

2  44 

363  59 

105  48 
16  93 


Miscellane- 
ous. 


Total. 


$285  96 
690  19 
345  70 

45  30 
13  05 


2  50 
22  43 


15  00 

241  18 
450  10 
316  33 

674  04 
344  77 


499  17 
343  53 


407  50 


100  00 


2,464  il 


416  00 


I  96  99 

!  280  88 


$5,453  56 

10, 130  53 

6.067  Sa 

6,290  51 

7,588  6» 

6. 803  11 

15, 033  14 

6.679  56 

ll.a'^l  9T 

8,700  10 

7.236  66 

4.651  62 

1,306  68 

4,254  89 

1. 959  49 

5,082  27 

7,096  86 

2,716  83 


5. 645  79 

4,038  97 

8.801  94 

1,092  87 

13,042  10 

5,777  16 

17, 340  72 

1,262  54 

9, 883  78 

6,612  80 

1,651  70 

9, 181  68 

4,791  16 

4,742  60 

Digiti 
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CIV         REPORT    OF    THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  B.— EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR 


Agency  and  ecbool. 


White  Earth,  MinnoBota: 

Ageucy 

Leech  Lake  

Red  Lake 

Takiroa,  Washington  : 


Yakima . 


Vankton,  Dakota: 

Yankton 

SftintPaaVs... 


I 


Expenditures  by  Govern- 
ment for — 


Employ6a.    I  Subsistence.  • 


$3.  758  41 
1.37?  23 


$1,630  15 
845  48 
1,774  22      1,539  41 


2,007  U 
927  91 


Digitized  by 
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REPORT   OF    THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 
INDIAN  RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


CV 


Expt'Dditurea  by  Government  for^ 

-    ---  ._  ^  _ 

Clothini;       Schoolmate-    Sch<K>l    fur-       Buildingn        Fuel  and     i   MiHcellaue- 
'^'  rials.  ui8bin}!8.     ,  and  repairs.  light.  ohm. 


$9«>  29  i 

$133  93 

$187  09  ; 

1 
1 

$12  78  1 

$289  34 

$16  56 

$7,016  57 

fiOS  22  , 

3  75  ' 

87  21  1 

3  56  ' 

140  6( 

123  00 

3,  032  09 

1,288  32 

oa  34 

344  40  i  . 

G3  68 

5.  076  37 

t 

i 

j 

11  343  44 

1,5U  20 

128  02 

1*1  94 

47  75 

538  49 

158  63 

9,314  50 

1 

10  53  !.. 

1 

938  44 

Tolal. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


CVI 


REPORT    OF    THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Tabic  C— EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT   FOR  INDIAN  RESER- 

VATION  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Agency  and  school. 


Cbeyenne  River,  Dakota: 

Charger's  Camp 

Daprez  Camp 

Hump's  Camp 

On  the  Trees  Camp . . . 

Saint  Stephen's 

Swift  Bird's  Camp.... 

Fort  Belknap,  Montana: 
Fort  Belknap 

Fort  Peck,  Montana : 
Wolf  Point 


Oreen  Bay,  Wisconsin : 

Cornelius 

Hobart 

OnediaEaat 

Ouedia  West  No.  1  .... 
Onedia  West  No.  2  .... 
Oncdia  West  No.  3  .... 
Stock  bridge 

lloopa  Valley,  California: 
Huopa  Valley 

La  Poiute.  Wisconsin : 

Fond  du  Lao 

Grand  Portage 

Lac  Court  Oreilles 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Pah-quay-ah-woug 

Yermlllion  Lake 

Mackinac,  Michigan: 

Baraga 

Hannahville 

Iroquois  Point 

L'An»e « 

Longwood 

Midde  Village 

Muuissing 

Naubetung . . 

Nepissing 

Sugar  Island 


Mescalero,  New  Mexico : 
Three  Rivers  

Mission,  California: 
Agna  Caliente  No.  1. 
Aguu  Caliente  No.  2 . 

Coabulla 

La  Jolla 

Mesa  Grande 


Expenditures  for-~ 


Employ  6s. 


$600  00 
550  00 
GOO  00 
600  00 
S26  67 
600  00 

945  00 

720  00 
I 
300  00 1 
400  00 
290  09 
85H  69 
290  99 
290  99 
400  00 


Snbsistoiice, 

fiul.  w'hool 

materials,  &c. 


$21  07 
12  78 
3  35 
21  79 
33  69 
14  15 


517  50 


1.254  72 


551  00 

551  00 

480  00 



480  00 

750  00 

750  00 

800  00 

800  00 

3'*0  00 

600  00 

050  00 
400  00 

1,050  00 
400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

r66  30 

266  30 

384  78 

384  78 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

482  91 

482  91 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

60  00 



60  00 

TotaL 


$621  07 
662  78 
603  85 
621  79 
560  St 
614  Ih 

1,462  5$ 

720  00 

800  00 
400  00 
299  99 
358  69 
290  99 
299  99 
400  00 

1,974  72 
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REPORT    OF   THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT.       CVII 


Table  C.-EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR   INDIAN  RESER- 
VATION DAY  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Agency  and  school. 


MissioD,  California — Continued. 

Paama 

Protrero 

Rlncon 

San  Jacinto 

Sjnta  Ysabel 

Temecula 


Neab  Bay,  TTaahington : 
Qnlllehute 

Nevada.  Nevada : 

Walker  River 


Kiaqnally  and  S'Komith,  Washington : 
Jameatown 


Pima  and  Maricopa,  Arizona: 
Papago  

Fine  Ridge,  Dakota: 

Ki.vakea 

Medicine  Root  Creek 

Ogallalla 

Pababia 

Pine  Ridge 

Bed  Dogs  

Saint  Andrews 

White  Bird 


Paeblo,  New  Mexico : 

Aeoma    

San  Felipe 

Qaapaw.  Indian  Territory : 

MUmi 

Peoiia 


Qolnalelt,  Washington : 
Queets  Village 

Rosebud,  Dakota: 

Agency 

Black  Pipe  Creek 

Com  Creek 

Out-Meat  Creek 

Little  Oak  Creek 

Little  Whit©  River... 

Oak  Creek 

Pass  Creek 

Bed  Leaf  Camp 

Ring  Thunder  Camp. 
Scabby  Creek 


White  Thunder  Creek . 

Bound  Valley.  California: 

Headquarters 

Lowerqnarters 


Expenditures  for- 


Employ6a. 


Srfbsistenco, 

fuel,  school 

materials,  Stc. 


|S60  00 
720  00 
600  00 
720  00 
00  00 
720  00 

820  67 

600  00 

660  00 

000  00 

416  38 
MO  50 
600  00 
100  50 
675  00 
600  00 
COO  00 
524  23 

500  00 
500  00 

307  96 
600  00 

400  00 

8<0  40 
637  00 
123  58 
541  26 
477  72 
J3I  82 
ODD  CO 
326  09 
340  76 
253  36 
862  06 
875  00 

780  00 
780  00 


$131  01 
308  OC 


136  84 


Total. 


I860  00 
720  00 
660  Of 
720  00 
00  00 
720  Of 

061  58 

008  00 
660  00 
900  00 

416  38 

540  50 
600  00 
100  50 
575  00 
600  00 
600  00 
524  23 

500  00 
500  00 

397  06 

600  00 

536  84 

849  40 
637  06 
123  58 

541  26 
477  72 
131  b2 
600  00 
326  09 
340  76 
253  36 
862  06 
875  00 


780  00 
780  00 
Digitized  by 'LjOOQLC 
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Table  C— EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  INDIAN  RESER- 
VATION DAY  SCHOOLS— Contiuued. 


.  Agency  and  school. 


Expenditures  foi^- 


Employto. 


Snbsistenoe, 

fnel,  school 

materials,  Sco. 


ToUL 


Sao  and  Fox,  Iowa  : 

Sao  and  Fox 

Santee  and  Flandrean,  Nebraska! 

Flandreaa 

Ponca 

Sonthern  Ute,  Colorado  t 

Agency 

Standing  Rook,  Dakota: 

Standing  Rook  No.  1 

Standing  Book  No.  2 

Standing  Rook  Ko.  3 

Gannon  Ball 

Grand  River 

Western  Sbosbono,  Nevaila: 
^  Western  Shoshone 

White  Barth,  Minnesota: 
>  Rloe  RlTer.A 


$250  00 

700  00 
GOO  00 

202  75 

415  76 
600  00 
500  00 
980  00 
814  80 

720  00 

455  48 


$80  03 

04  06 

94  95 

481  83 

448  67 


30  45 


I2S0 

700 
600 

202  75 

405  79 

594  96 

594  95 

1,461  33 

1,268  56 

720  00 

494  93 


Table  D.— INDEPENDENT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  SfECIAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. SCHOOL  EMPLOYJSS:  NAMES,  POSITIONS,  SALARIES, 
ETC.,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  18^. 

.Carlfvle  ■adastrial  TraiBia«.«ch«ol,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Name. 


Position. 


Comrnenco-  !  TemiinotioD  |  ^^^'y 

moiil        t    ^.-^^^.^  .^  per 

01  service.  annum. 


Supci  inteudont 

Assistant  superintendent. 

Clerk 

...do 

...do 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

...do 


.do. 
•do. 


Capt  R.  H.  Pratt . 

A.  J.  Standing 

S.  H.Gould 

O.H.  Hepburn.... 
Annie S. Ely  ...... 

O.  G.  Given 

C.M.8emple 

Emma  A.  Cutter . . 

V.T.  Booth 

E.L.  Fisher 

M.E.B.PbiUip8    . 

Lavinia  Bender |  —  do 

Bessie  Patterson — do 

Lavinia  Bender ! do 

Lizzie  A-  Shears do 

Alice  M.Seabrook do 

Kate  Irvine do 

Bessie  Patterson do 

Lydia  E.  Dittes I  . .  do 

Mary  R.  Hyde ^fatron  ami  sup.  of  girls*  drp. 


July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
Jan.  1, 
Jan.  1, 
July  1, 
July  1, 
July  1. 
July  1. 
An;?.  1. 
July  15, 
July  1, 


1^85 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1883 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1886 

1886 

1885* 

1885  I 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 


June  30, 1880 
Juno  80, 1886 
Juno  30, 1886 
Mar.  8,1880 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30. 1866 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Dec  31. 1885 
Juue:W.1886 
JuueSO,  1886 
June  30, 1886 
Deo.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 


$1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
900 
600 
1,200 
900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
540 
540 
540 
640 
540 
540 
^00 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$1,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
617  50 
600  00 
1,200  00 
900  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
300  00 
300  00 
270  00 
540  00 
540  00 
540  OO 
224  50 
519  45 
900  00 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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Table  D.— INDEPENDENT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  SPECIAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, &c.— Coutinueil. 

Carlisle  Indaslrial  TraialHf  8«h««l,  Carlinle,  Pa.-CoDtinucd. 


Name. 


Position. 


EUa&Pattenon 

Jolin  W.  Olmstead . . . 

W.  P.  Campbell 

ABoa  Miller 

I>aTidMUler 

IraMlUer 

A.L.  Holer 

ILBoFKeaa 

Mffliard  F.  Uofiimel . 

O.T.Harria 

George  W.  Kemp — 

H.ILCook 

▲iiiiAR.Staffonl  .... 
A.lLWortbingtoD  .. 
MaricmreiWUaoD.... 

R.  P.  ThompaoD 

Mary  a  Simlej 

BaaiDel  A.  Jordaa — 


Catberinelllller. .. 

RMIller 

T.aReighter 

A.  Wooda  Walker  . 

George  Foulk 

Annie  R.  Jordan . . . 
PhlL  KormaD 


H.  B.  Bicbardaon  . 
T.&Booib 


In  cbarge  of  small  boya 

Agent  for  placing  oat  pnpila 

Disciplinarian 

Farmer 

..  do 

Aeaiatant  farmer 

...do 

In  cbage  of  printing  office  ... 

Carpenter    

Wagon  maker 

Harness  maker 

Sboemaker 

Dining-room  matron 

In  cbarge  of  sewing-room — 

Nurse 

Cook    

Cook  at  bospital 

In  cbarge  of  boilers  and  gen* 
eral  work. 

In  charge  of  dairy 

..  ilo 

Tailor , 

Tinner 

Teamster 

In  charge  of  laundry 


In  cbarge  of  band  and  paint* 
log. 

Assistant  in  charge  of  prop* 
ertj. 

Assistant  matron  in  cbarge  of 
girls  and  their  work. 


Commence- 

raent 
of  service. 


Termination  1  ^^^^^ 
of  service.    |.^P„„ 


July  1,  1885 

Nov.  16, 1885 

Jnly  1,  1885 

July  1.  1885 

Feb.  15,  1880 

July  1,  1885 

Feb.  15.  1884 

July  1.  1885 

Jnly  1, 1885 

July  1,  1885 

Deo.  7,  1885 

July  1.  1885 

July  1.  1885 

Jnly  1,1885 

July  1,  1885 

July  1,  1885 

July  1,  1885 

July  1,  1885 

Jnly  1,1885 

Feb.  15,  1886 

July  1,1885 

July  1,  1885 

July  1,  1885 

July  1,  1885 

July  1,  1886 

Oct  1,  1885 

Oct  1,  1885 


I 


Juno  30, 1886  | 
Jan.  31, 1886  ! 
June  30, 1886  > 
Feb.  14, 1886  | 
June  30, 1886  1 
Feb.  14. 1886  j 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886  i 
June  80, 1886 
June  80, 1880  I 
June  80, 1886 
June  30, 1886  ' 
June  30, 1886 
June  30^886! 
June  30. 1886' 
June  80, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30. 1886 

Feb.  14,1886 
June  30, 1886 
Juno  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 

June  30. 1886 

May  31, 1886 


$600 
900 
900 
900 
900 
180 
180 
720 
700 
700 
600 
f.40 
540 
600 
600 
480 
160 
480 

180 
180 
600 
600 
360 
800 
500 

300 

160 


Amonnl 
paid. 


$600  00 
189  98 
900  00 
662  60 
837  50 
112  60 
67  60 
720  00 
700  00 
700  00 
840  76 
540  00 
540  00 
600  00 
600  00 
480  00 
150  00 
480  00 

112  60 
67  60 
600  00 
600  00 
360  00 
800  00 
500  00 

225  00 

100  10 


€lill«€ce  ■■daatrial  TraialMf-ache^l,  Ohii^cce,  Iiidiaa  Territory. 


Henry  J.  MInthom 

Walter  B.  Brmnham,  Jr. 
Laora  E.  Minthom  — 

J.H.  Baker 

B.T.Simp8on,Jr 

H.J.Mbitboni 

H.J.Hfaithom 

George  B-WeeifkU.. 
Bama  H.  DeKnigbt. . . 

W.D.  Griffin 

ImnaH.  DeKnigbt  .. 
Alice  D.  MoElwain . . . . 

Mary  Gray 

A.L.Branbam 

VaggieHogan 

Kannie E. Shedan  .... 
A4da  Haves 


Superintendent July 


—  do .1  Aug. 

Clerk 'jnly 

...do Oct. 

— do May 

Principal  teacher  and  pbya July 

Principal  teacher Aug. 

Physician Sept. 

Teacher July 

..  do Oct. 

do Nov. 

.  -  do July 

..  do Sept 

..  do .Sept 

Matron July 

. .  do July 

. .  di» t  July 


1,1885 

17. 1885  I 
1. 1885  I 
1,1885, 

15. 1886  j 
1,18851 

17, 1885  ' 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1, 18e5 
1.1885 
1,1885 

14,1885 
i,1885 
1,1885 
8,1885 
1.1885 


Aug.  16, 1885 
June  80, 1886 
Aug.  31, 1885 
May  14.1886 
J  line  30, 1886 
July  1,1885 
Aug.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
Oot  31,1885 
June  30,1886 
Sept  13, 1885 
Juno  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
July  7,1885 
June  80, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 


$1,500 

1,600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

400 

lOOO 

COO 

600 

6U0 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 


$191  58 

1,808  43 

202  20 

1,045  05 

154  88 

3  26 

48  91 

332  60 

ir.O  00 

50  fO 

390  50 

122  20 

477  72 

499  00 

11  41 

588  63 

150  00 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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Table  D.—INDEPENDENT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  SPECIAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,  Ac— Continued. 

Chilocco  lodastrial  Trai«l«f-Mh««l,  Chil^cco,  ladiaa  Territory— Con  tinned. 


Name. 


Bmma  II.  DoKDij;ht. 
AnDaQuakenbiish  .. 
Carrie  B,  Plereon  — 

Helen  Sage 

Ida  Johnson 

Mary  Eagle 

Alice  6.  McEl wain.  . 

8.  E.  Nickell 

Sarah  Tracy 

MoUieLltUerobe 

Ellen  Forman 

Polly  Lane 

Anna  Bruce , 

Anna  Qnakenbush . . . 

Hary  Phelps 

Kobert  Coffee 

LiUbie  Gregory  ..  .. 

Hugh  Phelps  

Jennie  Eagle 

Ellen  Tott 

Zozct  Bennet 

Libbio  Gregory   . .  . . 


Position. 


Matron 

...do 

Nurse 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

..  do 

..  do 

Seamstress — 

..do 

..  do 

..do 

...do 

Cook 

do 

Baker 

...do .. 

..  do 

iLaundress 

..  do 

..  do 

.    do 


Earl  Lphlio !  Laundryman. 

H«nry  Wall  ice 1     .  do 


William  Gregson  j  ..do 

Joseph  Wind  |  Disciplinarian  . 

E.A.Gray ,  ..do 


Jasper  Huston Farmer 

W.B.  Griffin do 

8.  E.  Pollock do 

George  P.  G n-Rory  . . .     Assistant  farmer. , 

Joseph  Wind do 

Matilda  Wind     Tailoress..! 

Kenben  Townseud.   ..     Shoemaker 

Jimmie  InkiuiHh do 

W.fl.Nelson    ...do 

J.W.Bruco I     .  do 

George  Rouse Butcher 

John.sonI.4ine  Cadet  sergeant  ... 

Howard  Bas*»ah     do 

Webb  Ilayos do 

Theodore  Pit  ice do 

Arthur  Keotnh ' do 

Henry  Bnoloo   do 

Edward  Howard do 

George  Washington  . .      . .  do 

RobertCoffee do 

Joseph  Meigle ; ...  do 

Jtiumie  Inkinish ' do 

Sam  Abatone  ' do 


Commence.     Termination 

ment  ofi»«rvlc« 

of  service,    i    <>»  »«*^»ce- 


Oct. 

Nov. 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Jan. 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Not. 

Jaly 

Nov. 

July 

July 

Oct, 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Oct. 

July 

Nov. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Nov. 

Sept. 

July 

Nov. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 


1,188.5 
1.1885 
1.1885 
8.1885 

17, 1P85 
1.1885 

14.1885 

12,1886 
1,1885 

13,1885 

14,1885 

21,1885 
9, 1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 

11.1885 
6,1885 
1,1885 
8,1885 

14.1885 
5.  1885 
1, 1^5 

14.1885 

21,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 

20, 18H6 
1,1885 
1. 1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
9, 1885 

15, 1885 
6, 1885 

16,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1880 
1, 1885 
1, 1885 

18, 1F85 
1,  18B.> 

18.  188.-> 
1,1885 

18, 1885 

16,1885 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Oct.   31,  1885 

June  30. 1886  I 

July    7,1885 

July  16, 1885 

July  31, 1885 

Aug.  17, 1885 

Jan.   11,1886 

June  30. 1886 

July  12. 1885  ' 

July  13, 1885  I 

July  20, 1885  i 

Aug.  17, 1885  j 

June  30, 1886 

Oct.   30, 1885  ' 

June  30, 1886 

July  10,1885 

Oct     4, 1885 

June  80, 1886 

July    7,1885 

July  20, 1885 

Oct.     4, 1885 

I  June  30,1880 

July  13,1885 

I  Aug.  17, 1885 

Aug.  17, 1885 

Sept.  30, 1885 

June  30, 1886 

Oct.    31,1885 

Apr.  19,1886 

Juno  30. 1886 

Sept  30, 1885 

June  80, 1886 

June  30, 1886  i 

July    8, 1885  I 

July  14, 1885 

'Nov.    3,1885 

j  June  30, 1886  '< 

'  June  30, 1886' 

I  Oct.   30,1885, 

June  30, 1886  i 

Mar.  31. 1886 

June  30. 1886; 

jSept.  15. 1885J 

Aug.  17, 1885 

I  Ort.   31,1885 

I  Aug.  17, 1885  j 

lOrt.   24.1885 

Aug.  17, 1885 

j  Oct   24. 1885 

I  June  30, 1886  ! 


AmounI 
paid. 


$600 

600 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500  j 

500  { 

500 

500 

500 

600 

480 

500 

500 

500 

480 

480 

480 

480 

480 

480 

480 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

720 

720 

600 

900 

900 

900 

900 

120 

60 

60 

60 

60 

00 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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Table  O.— INDEPENDENT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  SPECIAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, &c.— Contiuued. 

Chilocco  Indnstrial  Trainins-achool,  Cbilocro,  Tnilinn  Territorjr— Continued. 


Kanie. 


Waiiam  Grayson  .. 

Johnson  Lane 

William  Pierce  .... 

£emben  Okay 

Arthar  Keotah 

Xrnest  Lushbaagh. 


Position. 


Cadet  sergeant . 

...do 

..do 

...do 

..  do 

..  do 


Comroenoe- 

ment 
of  service. 


TerminRtion  i  ^I^ 
ofseivice.      J^^^^ 


Nov.  1,1885    Mar.  31, 1886 

Apr.  1,1880    June  BO,  1880 

Nov.  1,1885    Nov.   6,1885 

Nov.  1, 1885    Mar.  31, 1880 

Apr.  1,1880    June  30, 1880 

Nov,  7, 1885  '  June  30, 1880 


$60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Amount 
paid. 


$24  95^ 
15  00 

24  95 
15  OO 
88  96- 


Genoa  ln4a»irial  Train  Ing-achool,  .Genoa,  Nebr. 


Samael  F.  Tappan . . 
Horace  R  Chase  — 
Palmer  W.  Roberta . 

Mary  H.  Cooke 

Bessie  M.  Johnson . . 
Bachel  A.  Stanton.. 

Mary  E.  TVells 

Libbio  Levlson 

Helen  Chandler 

Calbarine  C.  Chase  . 

Undley  M.  Hull 

Jadson  Beoanon 


Superintendent  

...do 

Physician  nnd  clerk  . 
Principal  teacher  — 

Teacher 

..do 

..  do 

...do 

..  do 

.  do 

Industrial  teacher ... 
...do 


Elvira  a.  Piatt    I  Matron 

Josephine  C.  Mayo ...  do 

Carrie  M.  Yoorhies Assistant  mairon  . 

Mary  North | do ,.. 

Birdie  Brooks Seamstross 

Gertnzdre Partoo   do.. 

Matilda  L.  Matson Cook  

Annie  Williamson do 

iiuie  G.  Sherman Assistant  cook  — 


Mary  North    j....do  . 

John  W.  AV'illiaroson.. 

DoraLHul)  

Sarah  J.  Cmger , 

FrankT.Twlss 

Francis  Sherman 

Annie  Williamson 


Farmer 

Hospital  nurse 

...do 

Laborer  and  disciplinarian . . . 

..  do 

Laundress 


July  1, 

Sept.  14. 

July  1, 

July  1, 

Mar.  2, 

July  1, 

July  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Apr.  5, 

June  1, 

July  1, 

Oct  1, 

July  1, 

Dec.  7, 

July  1, 

Aug.  1, 

July  1. 

Jan.  4, 

July  1. 
Jan.  15, 

July  J 

July  1 

July  1, 

July  1, 
Sept  14, 

July  1, 

July  0, 

July  1. 


1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1886 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

18^6 

1885 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1685 

1885 

1885  I 

1885 

1885; 

1885, 


Sept  13, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
Juno  »0, 1886 
Mar.    1,1886 
June  30, 1886 
Feb.  28.1880 
Sept  30, 1885 
May  17, 1880 
June  30, 1880 
June  30, 1886  ; 
Sept  30, 1885 
June30.188G! 
Nov.  30, 1685  i 
June  30. 1880  i 
July  31, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
Dec.  81, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
Jan.  14,1886 
June  30, 1880 
Sept  13, 1885 
July  81. 1885 
June  80, 1886  i 
Sept  13. 1885  I 
June  30, 1880  I 
July    8,1885  1 
Sept  13, 1885  ! 
Jan.  14.1886  1 


500 

$305  71 

509 

1,194  21^ 

400 

1,400  00 

720 

450  00 

600 

200  0» 

600 

308  33 

600 

150  00 

600 

377  47 

000 

143  41 

600 

49  46^ 

600 

150  00 

600 

45000 

720 

238  70 

720 

408  91 

400 

83  70 

150 

137  86 

400 

200  00 

400 

296  6g 

400 

215  50 

400 

184  4fr 

150 

80  6& 

150 

12  64 

840 

840  00 

4C0 

81  53 

400 

818  30 

240 

52J 

120 

21  65 

400 

215  50 

Haakell  Institute,  Liawrence,  Kanii. 


James  Marvin '  Superintendent 

Arthur  Grabowskii do 

O.J.Woodard Clerk 

Harry  O.  Wilson do 

(XJ.Woodard 

J.LDuMars 

D.W.Dietrick  ... 
Viniam  Jenks  ... 
AbWeCColtrane.. 


.-  do 

Principal  teacher . 

..do 

..  dd 

Teacher 


July     1.1885    July   14, 1885  .  $2,000         $76  00 
July  15, 1885    June  30, 1880      2, 000 


July  1,188.-. 

Aug.  1, 1885 

Sept  10, 18.55 

July  1,1885 

Nov.  1,1885 
June  6,1880 

July  1,1885 


July  81, 1885  '. 
Sept  15,  1885  I 
Juno  30, 1886  | 
Oct  31,1885 
May  6,1886 
June  30. 1886  1 
June  30, 1886 


1.923  91 


1.200 

101  09 

1,200 

150  OQ 

1,200 

918  Ul 

900 

300  62 

900 

460  73 

900 

61  SI 

600 

600  00 

Digiti 
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Tabic  0,-lNDEPENDENT  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  SLT»PORTED  BY  SPECIAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,  &c.— Continued. 

Haakell  Inatitatc,  I^awreMce,  Kams*— Continued. 


Name. 


Poftitiou. 


C«^";?««-     Termination    ^fjffy    Amount 
ofS??ice.       -'«'-»~-    'anrum.l    P^*>- 


DelaH.Davis ,  Teacher. 

Anna  C.  Hamilton — do  — 

Mary  E.  Desette I — do.... 

H.B.Conte |....do  .... 


Hary  B.  Whltcomb . 
.  PriacillaR.Wood... 

O.W.Dietrick  

A.  H.  Fltigerald i....do 

Anna  H.Du  Han  —  i — do 


Lixxie  G.  Grabowskii. 

Rachel  A.  Stanton 

Albert  Newman 

D.  C.  Stockstill 


...do 

...do 

Physician. 
..do , 


Flora  J.  French ,  Matron  . 


E.L.ShuU« 

M.E.Clapp 

\linuie  Taylor 

Minnie  Taylor 

M.  E.  Clapp 

Clara  MoBride 

O.  E.  Vunnoat 

Lou  S.  Fowler 

Liszio  Smith 

Minerva  Burgeaa  — 
Amelia  n.  Dobbins  . 
S  MStunlevant    ... 

Mary  North , 

ElisaLawson 

C.  F.Siler 

Eliza  J.  Lawson , 

William  Giles  Butler 

Adolpb  Gary  

George  Black 

J.  T.  Lyons 

Edwin  Harry 

Lone  Horse 

Edwin  Harry 

Harali  Cowgill 

Susan  Hawkins 

Eva  Andersou 

Susan  Hawkins  — 

FauuySage  

Harriet  Carter 

Susan  Hawkins 

E.  F.CriKsker    

O.W.  Savage 

Thomas  Doyle 

WillUmH.  Coffin... 

O.  J.  Woodard ....  do 

£.D.Thomp8on ' — do 

John  S.  Pratt  Assistant  rnrmer 


..do 

..  do V 

Assistant  matron 

..  do 

..  do 

...do 

..  do 

..  do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Cook 

...do 

..do 

..do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

Assistantoook 

...do 

...do 

Laundress 

...do 

..  do 

Assistant  laundress 

...do 

...do 

..do 

Eugineer  and  machinist . . . 

...do 

Assistant  engineer  .  •. 

Superintendent  of  farming 


July 

1.1885 

June  80, 1886 

1600 

$600  00 

July 

1.1885 

June  30, 1886 

600 

600  00 

July 

1.1885 

Aug.  10. 1885 

600 

66  84 

Aug. 

11.1885 

Aug.  11, 1885 

600 

1  6:t 

July 

1.1885 

Aug.   7,1885 

600 

61  95 

Aug. 

6.1885 

June  30, 1886 

600 

541  31 

Sept. 

1,1885 

Oct.   31.1886 

600 

99  46 

Nov. 

1.1885 

May    5.1886 

600 

307  24 

July 

1.1885 

Oct.    31,1885 

600 

200  54 

Nov. 

1.1885 

June  80. 1886 

600 

409  46 

Apr. 

19.1886 

Jnne  30, 1886 

600 

120  55 

July 

L1885 

Aug.  31, 1885 

600 

101  08 

Sept. 

1,1885 

Mar.  17, 1886 

660 

358  14 

July 

1,1885 

Sept  30, 1855 

720 

190  00 

Oct 

1,1885 

Nov.  30, 1885 

720 

119  35 

Dec 

1,1885 

Jnne  30. 1886 

720 

420  65 

July 

1,1885 

Ang.  26, 1885 

600 

92  93 

Aug. 

27,1885 

Oct   31,1885 

540 

96  85 

Nov. 

1,1885 

Nov.  30, 1886 

540 

44  02 

Dec. 

1,1885 

Dec.    1,1885 

640 

1  47 

Dec. 

1,1885 

Apr.  12, 1886 

640 

196  81 

Apr. 

14,1886 

June  30, 1886 

540 

115  71 

July 

1.1885 

Jnne  30. 1886 

540 

540  00 

July 

1,1885 

July  16, 1885 

240 

10  43 

Sept.  23, 188.5 

Sept  30, 1885 

240 

5  22 

Oct. 

27,1885 

Mar.  31, 1886 

240 

82  82 

Apr. 

1,1886 

June  .10, 1886 

240 

60  00 

Jnly 

1,1885 

Aug.  20, 1885 

540 

74  84 

Aug. 

21, 1885 

Aug.  21, 1885 

540 

1  47 

Aug. 

21,1885 

Sept  30,  1886 

540 

60  16 

Oct 

1,1885 

Oct     1. 1885 

360 

96 

Oct 

15.1885 

Dec  18, 1885 

360 

63  58 

Jan. 

11,1886 

May  31.  U86 

360 

139^ 

June 

2,1886 

Jnne  30. 1886 

860 

29  00 

July 

1, 1885 

Sept  30. 1885 

240 

60  CO 

Oct. 

1,1885 

Dec  16, 1885 

120 

16  U 

Jan. 

1,1886 

June  80, 1886 

120 

60  00 

July 

1,1885 

Aug.  15, 1886 

540 

67  50 

Aug.  16. 1885 

May    1.1886 

540 

383  51 

M,y 

3,  lK8fi 

JuiH-  30.  1886 

540 

88  01 

July 

1,  I8S5 

Aug.  15.  18S5 

240 

30  00 

Aug. 

16,1885 

Jan.  31,  1886 

240 

110  66 

Feb. 

16,1886 

May    1,  1886 

240 

49  78 

May 

2,1886 

June  80. 1886 

240 

39  56 

July 

1.  1885 

Sept  30, 1885 

900 

225  00 

Oct. 

1,  1885 

June  30, 1886 

900 

675  CO 

Dec. 

1.  1885 

Jnne  30. 1886 

540 

315  49 

July 

1,1886 

Jnly  31,  1885 

900 

75  82 

Aug. 

1,18P5 

Sept,  15,  1885 

900 

112  50 

Oit. 

26,  \Sm 

May  31.  1886 

900' 

539  97 

July 

1,  188 J 

June  80.1880 

600 

600  09 
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PhilipPiit« 

Aadi«mHy4e.... 

H.aLo68dk 

Thomas  O'Conitw . , 
|Co«ie  Van  Horn  . 

Ftank  Bngl^ 

Koore  Tan  Horn  ., 
Annie  S.  Wai 

M.LWood 

T.J.Adamn 

K.K.Kadwapd 

W.A.  Floyd 

Loranso  Soott 

WaUaaiLitaeElk. 
William  Tampletoa. 

CF.fiUer 

JoluiR.W«ad 

James  R.Harie 

Emanael  Si»s 

William  SmI« 

Frank  Hmitor 

Lanra  Latktns 

8.  IC.  Stnrdovant 

CCCaraons 


Bcattion. 


Gwytnter . 
...40 


...do , 

...do 

SboemalMV  .« 

...do 

...do , 

Tfdloreai .... 

Nurse  sad  gardener. 


...do. 
Nighl 


Commenoe* 


of  serrioe. 


Termination 
of  serrioe. 


Buker 

...do 

Storekeeper  .^ 

....do 

AssMant  disoipUMrian , 

Hend  waiter 

...do 

...do I 

Chief  Borse I 

Aas't  nnrae  and  hoepltiil  derk .  I 
...do i 


July  1,1885 
Anc.  1, 18» 
July  1,1885 
Aug.  1. 1886 
Hi^  12. 1886 
July  1,1885 
Oct  17, 1885 
Umj  1,1886 
Joly  1,1885 
Jnly  1,1885 
Sept  1, 1885 
Sept  24, 1885 
July  1,1885 
Aoff.  1, 1885 
Jnly  1. 1886 
Nov.  U,  1886 
July  1,1886 
Ang.  6, 1885 
July  1,1885 
Oct  1.1886 
Oct  6,1886 
Oct  90, 1885 
Apr.  2. 1886 
Apr.  18, 1886 
M»y   1,1886 


JqlySl,  1885 
J«lie30,1886 
July  1,1885 
May  II,  1886 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  80. 1885 
Mv.  17,1886 
Jane  80, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
ABg.81,1885 
dtm^  1,1885 
June  80, 1886 
Joly  81, 1885 
Jane  80;  1886 
Not.  10, 1885 
Jnne80,l886 
Aug.  6,  1885 
Jiine30,18B6 
Key  81,  1886 
Oot  1,1885 
Oot  10,1885 
Jiiae80,1886 
June  30, 1886 
Apr.  80, 1886 
June  80, 1886 


Salary 
•■"TiTtm- 


T88 


140 


600 
140 
540 
880 
880 
640 
540 
180 
800 
800 
800 
540 
840 
940 


Amount 
paid. 


11671 

714  98 
168 

487  84 
88  88 
76  10 

186  80 
60  87 

640  00 

10108 
188 

4«14t 

a48 

4M61 
88  78 

880  87 
68  88 

487  17 

148  16 

88 

1141 

808  61 

188  61 

11  87 

40  12 


Salem  Imdastrlal  TraiMins-echool,  Salem,  Ore^. 


W.V.CoiBn 

Mm  Lee 

A.C.BofEen 

L.F.WiUlaas   

Minnie  Unthaok 

WilUam  F.  fiarvey  . . . 
JoeephA.8(^wood... 

Viola  MeConTiae 

Alice  ILChsnce 

MarjF.MiUs 

Minnie  Unthank  ..... 

Lnefle  Stipp 

Annie  C.  Tilner 

Jennie  Fleteher 

Leona  Willis 

K.J.MGConTiIle 

PeCfrKaUuna 

VathsnielM.Taiioe... 

I>aTidE.BfeNrer 

PluBbe  A.  Bogsrs 

TIelsMoConTille 

8222  I  A- 


Snperlntendent . 


Clerk  and  physioian . 

Clerk 

Prinoipal  teacher  — 

...do 

...do 

TeaolMr 

...do 

...do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Disciplinarian  . 

...do... 

...do 

...do 

Matron 


Joly 

Oot 

Joly 

Sept 

July 

Aug. 

Dea 

July 

Oct 

July 

Ang. 

Nov. 


1.1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
6,1885 
6,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
6,1885 
1,1885 
Apr.  20,1886 
July  1,1885 
Oot  22,1885 
Joly  1,1885 
Nov.  1,1885 
Deo.  12,1885 
Apr.  6,1886 
July  1.1886 
Sept   1,1885 


Sept  80, 1885 
June  30, 1888 
Ang.  15, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
Aug.  5,1885 
Dee.  6,1885 
June  80, 1885 
Ang.  81, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Aug.  5,1885 
Oct  31,1885 
Apr.  19,1886 
June  30, 1886 
Oct  21,1885 
June  30. 1886 
Oct  81,1885 
Dec  11,1885 
Apr.  5,1886 
June  80, 1886 
Aug.  15, 1885 
Oct  21,1885 


-vni 


61,500  1 

1,500  I 

1,200  I 

1,200  I 

1,200  I 

1,200 

1.200 

800 

600 

600 

600 


500 
500 
900 
800 
900 
900 
700 
700 


6875  00 

1,125  00 

160  01 

997  80 

117  40 
897  78 
684  78 
101  00 
450  00 

58  66 
141  89 
280  82 

118  63 
108  19 
82149 
800  80 
100  30 
286  27 
218  09 

78  53 
96  96 
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mmMmm  ladmtriml  Tr«i«lMg  ■•^••l. 


Ores*— Gontinned. 


Name. 


LetitUlCLee 

Annie  SheoklM 

JiiU*A.Lee 

AnuttidA  If.  Woodward 

Minnie  J.  Walker 

Katie  L.  Brewer 

Elisabeth  Hadaon  — 

Blaie  L.  Murphy 

Susie  Winxer 

Philip  Jonea 

E.H.Woodwaid 

Frank  Lee 

William  L.  Bright.... 

W.H.  Utter 

Samnel  A.  Walker. . . . 
William  S.  Hudson ... 

DaTid  E.  Brewer 

John  Grey 

John  Alexia 

Lnther  Myers 

Walter  Bnrwell 

Jamea  Maxwell 

John  Alexis 

James  Maxwell 

James  Stewart 

TitasOentine 

Peter  Ealama 

Joseph  Terbosoot 

Steve  Henry 

William  L.  Bright 

Lawrenoe  M.  Hensel. . . 

James  Brewer 

Frank  Carson 

Bliza  Slistah.'. 

John  Ashae 

Charles  PeEU 

Frank  Carson 

John  Ashae 

SnsetteSecap 

George  Piute 

Charles  PeSU 

Annie  Porter 

Flora  Perue 

Annie  Piere 

George  Piute 

Charles  Lewis 

Mary  Phillips 

SosetteSecup 


.do  ..^. 


....do 

Seamstress 

....do 

Cook 

Laundreaa 

....do 

Laondry  helper 

....do 

Farmer 

....do 

.-..do 

Tailor 

Shoemaker  and  hamess-mi^er . 
Blacksmith  and  wagon-maker. 
Carpenter  and  oabinet-maker. 

...do 

Bnteher 

Tinsmith 

Head  baker 

Hospital  steward 

...do 

...do 

Issue  olerk 

...do 

Head  printer 

...do 

...do 

Gardener 

....do 

Cadet  sergeant 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do ; 

....do 

....do 

....do. 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Commenoe- 

ment 
of  serrioe. 


Oct  22,1885 
July    1,1885 


Oct 
July 
Oct 
July 
July 


7,1885 
1,1885 
7.1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
Nov.  U.1885 
July  1,1885 
Aug.  1,1886 
July  1.1885 
Oct  15,1885 
June  28, 1886 
July    1,1885 


July 
July 
July 
Mar. 
July 
Feb. 
July 
July 
Oct 


1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
Jan.  27,1886 
July  1.1885 
Jan.  1,1886 
July  1,1885 
Nov.  1.1885 
Mar.  16, 1886 
Nov.  1,1885 
June  28, 1886 
July  1,1885 
Oct  24,1885 
July  1,1885 
July  1,1885 
Oct  24,1885 
July  1,1885 
Oct  24,1885 
July  1.1885 
Oct  24,1885 
July    1,1885 


of  servioe. 


July 
Oct 
Oct 
July 


1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
Oct  24.1885 
July  1.1885 
Jan.    1.1886 


June  80. 1886 
Oct  6,1885 
June  80. 1886 
Oct  6,1885 
June  80,1886 
June  80.1886 
Oct  81,1885 
June  30. 1886 
July  81.1885 
June  80. 1886 
Oct  14.1885 
June  27. 1886 
June  80. 1886 
June  80. 1886 
June  80, 1886 
June  30. 1886 
Feb.  28, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
July  81.1885 
June  80. 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Sept  80. 1885 
Jan.  26,1886 
June  80, 1886 
Dec.  81,1885 
Jane  80. 1886 
Oct  31.1885 
Mar.  15. 1886 
June  30. 1886 
June  7.1886 
June  30. 1886 
Oct  23,1885 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Oct  23.1885 
June  80. 1886 
Oct  23.1885 
Jane  30, 1886 
Oct  23.1885 
June  30, 1886 
Oct  23.1885 
Oct  23,1885 
June  80, 1886 
June  80. 1886 
Oct  23,1885 
«faDe30,1880 
Dec.  31. 1885 
June  30, 1886 


Salary 


Amount 
paid. 


1700 
600  I 
600  I 

480 
480  ' 
540  : 
480  I 
480  I 
150  I 
160  I 
900 
900  I 
900 
900 
900 
900 


150 
600 
120 

60 

60 

60 
180 
180 
120 
120 
120  I 
720  I 
720  ' 

96  j 

96  I 

72 

48 

48 

72 

72  I 

48 

24  I 

24  1 

24 

48 

24 

12 

12 

12 

12 


$485  02 

161  41 

519  56 

127  88 

852  21 

540  00 

160  40 

308  88 

12  00 

187  40 

250  24 

633  34 

7  42 

900  00 

900  00 

900  00 

597  50 

302  50 

12  00 

248  30 

120  00 

15  00 

19  34 

30  83 

90  00 

00  00 

40  10 

44  60 

35  33 

473  51 

5  93 
30  00 
66  00 
72  00 
15  00 

21  01 

22  fiO 
49  50 

15  00 

16  50 
7  50 

7  50 
86  00 
18  OO 

3  75 

8  25 

6  00 
600 
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Blackitet  Agemcj,  ]II«MtaLB»«— Blackfeet  BMurdian  mad  Day-ach**!. 


Name. 

Podtloii. 

Commenoe- 
mentof 
service. 

ofaervloe.     i^^^. 

Amonnt 
paid. 

OLB.Bartlett 

July    1,1885 
Jnly    1,1886 
Jnly    1.1885 

June  30. 1888        $840 
June  30, 1886  [       640 
June  80. 1886  i       480 

$840  00 

Nora  ABen  ..w 

TfMMher 

640  00 

)LB.BMt]ett 

480  00 

CkeyMiBC  «■<  Ar«pah«  Ag«Bcy,  ladlAM  Territory.— Arapaho  iMdnetrial 

iM0-«€ho«L 


KaNolOe 

J.W.Krefabiel 

ELL.  Lamend 

P.  W.  Potter 

Sally  Hambleton.... 
Lorin  C.  Springer. . 

H.F.Keller 

Mary  H.  Noble 

MaryE.Krehbiel.. 

Mittle  Smith 

Hattie  ICeClelland. 

Jennie  Meajcer 

Waah.Bobinaon.... 

Henry  Thomas 

John  B.  Forlang 

C.A.Kewcomb 

Isaac  Hnghes 

Michael  Banks 

Little  Elk 

O.P.Martin 

CA^Arthnr 

Uixmie  Fletcher..., 
Miiuiie Fletcher.  ... 

aF.Keller 

Nellie  Keller 

Maple  Bird 

Tj^y  Face 

KeOieHnnt 

Whits  Feather 

Lizzie  Stanton 

Jeonle  Keith 

Joe  

Robert  Left  Hand  . 
Wash. Bobinaon  ... 

Thomas  HQee 

Iwac  Hnghes 

John  W.  Stinson... 


Supt  and  prin.  teacher 

...do 

Teacher 

....do 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

....do 

Matron 

...do 

Asalstant  matron 

...do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Baker  (for  both  schools)  — 

...do 

...do 

TaUor  (for  both  schools) .... 

...do 

Talloress  (for  both  schools) . 

,...do * 

lAondryman  ............... 

Laundress 

Helper 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Ox-driver  (for  both  schools) . 

...do 

...do 

...do 


I 


Jnly 

Apr. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

July 

Sept 

May 

Jnly 

Sept 

Mar. 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Oct 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May 

Aug. 

Sept 

Sept 

Oct 


1,1885 

1,1886 

1,1885 

1,1885 

1,1886 

1,1885 

12,1886 

1,1885 

1,1886 

16,1885 

16.1886 

20,1885 

1,1885 

16,1885 

9,1885 

1,1885 

1,1885 

1,1885 

6,1886 

1,1885 

1,1885 

1,1886 

1,1886 

1.1885 

12,1886 

16,1885 

1,1886 

1,1886 

16,1885 

1,1885 

1.1886 

1.1886 

1,1886 

17.1885 

1,1885 

1,1885 

1.1885 


Mar.  81. 1886 
June  80, 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Dec.  31, 1885 
June  80, 1886 
Apr.  11,1886 
June  80, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Jan.  15,1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30. 1880 
Aug.  15, 1885 
Sept  8,1885 
Sept.  30, 1885 
June  80. 1886 
Aug.  31, 1885 
May  5.1886 
June  80. 1886 
Aug.  31, 1883 
Feb.  28, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886  i 
June  30, 1886  | 
Apr.  11, 1886  I 
June  30, 1886  | 
Feb.  28,1886 
Mar.  31, 1886  , 
June  30, 1886  ' 
Sept.  30, 1885 
Dec.  31.1885 
Mar.  31, 1886 
Apr.  80, 1880 
June  80, 1886 
Dec.  25.1885 
Dec.  26,1885 
Dec  25,1885 
Dec.  31, 1885 


$900 

900 

000 

600 

600 

480 

480 

480 

480 

300 

300 

860 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

860 

150 

150 

150 

180 

360 

360 

00 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

360 

860 

360 

360 


$675  00 
225  00 
600  00 
300  00 
300  00 
874  51 
105  45 
860  00 
120  00 
50  08 
137  50 
841  44 

44  97 
23  48 
21  55 

270  00 
60  60 

244  05 
55  35 
25  28 
74  37 
12  90 

45  00 
280  88 

79  09 

32  33 

5  17 

15  00 

7  50 

15  00 

15  00 

4  95 

10  05 

130  00 

115  00 

115  00 

90  00 
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ChejcMMe  ami!  Avsp«h«  Agvmej,  IndllmM  Tmtritmrj* 


-CheyMiiie  iMdastrlal  B— rdi« 


^Tame. 


Positioii. 


ment 
ofMrrioo. 


Termination 
01  wi'f  Ico* 


SiOarj 

per 
annum. 


Amount 
piOd. 


A.  A.  Whiting 

R.  P.  Collins 

Amelia  CKaUe,... 

T.W.Potter 

W.H.  Johnston 

SdithO  Doming... 
Sally  Hambleton.... 
Amelia  K.  CoHlns. .. 
Habel  E.  Greene. ... 

ALnnaO.Hoag 

S.H.Crots«r 

George  Coon 

Bob.  Sandhill 

Ida  Whiting 

Ifinne  Taylor 

Habel  B.  Greene.... 

SmmAj.York 

Minnie  Taylor 

H.  Emily  Ingram ... 
Sarah  B.  Hannah  ... 

Dawson  Cook 

W.H.  Foster 

Perry  Beggins 

B.K.  Dumont 

Thomas  Miles 

Annie  Foster 

Korm  C.  Bearsheart . 
Martha  M.  Force.... 
Fannie  M.  Domont . 

Fannie  Sage 

John  Williams 

Bertha  Arthur 

Polly  Camp 

Biibert  Sandhill 

Kate  Brown 


Snpt.  and  prlne^al 

....do 

Teacher... 

...do.! 

....do 

...  do 

...do 


...do 

...do 

Industrial  teachot- . 

...do 

...do 

Matron 

..do 

Assistant  matron. . 
...do 


...do 

Seamstress . 

...do 

Cook  

...do 


...do 

Lanndryman 
Laundress... 

...do 

..  do , 

...do 


Helper.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


July 
Aiw. 
July 
Apr. 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Mar 
May 
July 
July 
June 
July 
Apr. 
Deo. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
July 
Apr. 
July 
Aug. 
Not. 
Apr. 
July 
Sept. 
Nor. 
Deo. 
Apr. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


1,1885 

l,188e 

1.1886 

1,1886 

7,1888 

1,1886 

17,1886 

1,1886 

6,1886 

90,1888 

1,1886 

80,1886 

18,1886 

1,1886 

23tl886 

16.1886 

23,1886 

8,1886 

1,1886 

18,1886 

],1885 

16,1886 

18,1886 

11,1886 

1,1886 

1,1886 

18,1885 

1,1885 

11,1886 

1,1885 

16.1885 

1.1885 

16,1886 

6.1886 

1.1886 


Mar.  81, 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Mar.  81, 1886 
Juno  6;  1886 
JniM8Q,1886 
Aug.  15^  1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Mar.  81. 1886 
June  80, 1886 
July  39, 1886 
Dee.  81,1886 
Jane  80, 1886 
Apr.  22, 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Apr.  82,188a 
June  80, 1886 
Apr.  22, 1886 
Apr.  16. 1886 
Jaie80,1886 
Aug.  16, 1885 
ITOT.  n,  1885 
Apr.  10. 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Aug.  31, 1886 
Nor.  17, 1886 
Not.  80. 1886 
Mar.  31. 1886 
June  30. 1886 
July  16, 1885 
Aug.  31, 1885 
Feb.  15.1886 
Mar.  8K  1886 
Jniw  17, 1886 
June  80, 1886 


600 
600 


480 
4M 
480 
480 
480 
800 
800 
800 
860 
860 


800 
860 
860 
360 
860 
860 
360 
60 
60 


CiMyeMMe  RiT«r  Agency,  I^akota.— B«ye»  BomrdiB0.ocliool. 


XmnaC.  Swan 

Filmon  D.  Johnson  . . 

Louise  Cavalier 

Annie  Bunyan 

Fannie  M  Johnson  . . 

Annie  Banyan 

BebeocaCain 

Annie  Brown 

Charlotte  Brown 

Mary  Brown 


Prineipal  teacher 

Supt.  and  principal  teacher. . . 

Assistant  teacher. 

...do 

...do 

Seamstress 

...do 

Cook 

...do 

Laundress 


July 
Mar. 
July 
Oct. 
Mar. 
July 
Oct. 
July 
Feb. 
July 


1.1885 
8,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
8.1886 
1.1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
6.1886 
1,1885 


Mar.  7,1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  80. 1886 
Mar.  7,1886 
June  80. 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
^une  80. 1886 
Feb.  6. 1886 
June  80. 1886  j 
June  80, 1886  | 


1676  00 

225  00 

450  00 

110  30 

89^ 

74  96 
878  46 
150  00 

43  33 
60  28 
87  88 

202  17 

17  15 

380  01 

90  95 
103  49 

68  21 

19  78 

284  84 

75  14 

44  97 

91  96 
142  91 

80  08 
60  00 

76  33 
12  72 

120  30 

80  08 

7  49 

260 

27  57 

7  33 

17  18 

15  00 


$720 
720 
500  ': 
500 
500 
480  i 
480  I 
360 
860 
800 


#494  00 
226  00 
500  00 
218  06 
156  94 
120  00 
360  00 
215  00 
145  00 
300  00 
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ClM7« 


» BiTer  A^emmjf  D«k«ta«— Kaiptoyte  at  F««r  W^mj-m^folm* 


OeefliANAroelle 

Cbtrles  Oakea 

Jennie  Van  Metre . 

OicarHodgkias 

Alfred  C.  Smith 

Agnee  J.  LoekhArt . 

f^UxBenoUt 

Henry  Swift 

Ajinie  Brown 


Poaiiion. 


Teacber  . 
...do.... 
...do..., 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.,.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Commence* 

ment 
of  service. 


Jnly 
Sept 
Jnly 
Oct. 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Jnly 


1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 


Feb.  15, 1886 


Termination 
of  serrioe. 


Aoff.  81, 1885 
Jane  30, 18«« 
Aug.  81, 1885 
Jnne  80, 1886 
Jnne  80, 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1886 
Deo.  81, 1885 
Jnne  30, 1886 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 


Amount 
paid. 


600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


$100  00 
500  00 
100  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
800  00 
226  67 


C«l*nMl«  IUT«r  Ageacy,  ArlB^aa.— C«l«r«d«  RiT«r  B«ardiii||-«ch*«l. 


Grace  Thorp 

Maud  A.  Dlckerson  . 
Fannie  M.  Webb  .... 
PanlineR  Thorp.... 

TYaacee  Smith 

Esther  Tracy 

Eva  Stephoiaon 

Chat-ta 

OohaSettnma 


Superintendent  and  teacher. 

..  do 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

...do , 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laoodrees 

...do , 


Jnly  1,1885 
Apr.  12, 1886 
Jnly    1,1885 


Jnly 
Nov. 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Apr. 


1,1885 
6,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 


Mar.  81. 1886 
Jnne  80, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Nov.  5,1886 
Jnne  80, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1886 
Jnne  80, 1886 
Mar.  81, 1886 
June  80, 1886 


$840 
840 
600 
600 
600 
640 
540 
180 
180 


$630  00 
184  61 
600  00 
207  06 
892M 
540  00 
444  62 
135  00 
45  00 


CT^l^md*  IUT«r  Agency,  Arls«iia.— Yania  Boaj^iMg-«ch*«l* 


Victoria E.  Isbell... 

EUa  Barton 

MaryO'Ndi 

Trinidad  Gcfnzalea 

EDa  Barton 

Josephine  Boohet... 
KaehelGonsales..., 
Eaf^ela  liorofiia. ... 

Hq>ah 

BseeMviali 

Charley 

ClMttco 


Superintendent  and  teacher. . . 

...do 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

...do 

Cook 

...do 

Laundress 

...do 

Laborer 

....do 


Jnly 
^an. 
May 
Jnly 
Jnly 
May 
Jnly 
May 
Jnly 
May 
Jnly 
May 


1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 


Dec.  81,1885 
Apr.  80, 1886 
Jnne  80, 1886 
Jnne  80, 1886 
Dec  80,1886 
Jnne  30, 1888 
Apr.  80,1886 
Jnne  80. 1886 
Apr.  30, 1886 
Jnne  80, 18B6 
Apr.  80, 1886 
Jnne  80, 1 


$840 
840 
840 
800 
600 
660 
640 
540 
180 
IBO 
180 
180 


$410  44 
279  28 
141  38 

799  26 

800  00 
100  00 
449  50 

90  00 
149  88 

80  00 
149  88 

80  00 
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€r«w  As^utjf  III«Mttui«.— Cr«w  B«mr4iB0  B,md  Pay  Bchgrt. 


Name. 


Position. 


Commence- 
raent 
I    of  service. 


Termiftfttion 
of  servioe. 


SslMj 
per 


Amoniit 
paid. 


H.M.Beadle 

L.  L.  HlArtman 

A.  O.  Johnson j  —  do 

D.  O.  Williamson (....do 


Superintendent. 
Teacher 


C.  A.  M.Hartman. 

B.Johnson 

M.A.Beadle 

E.Broden 

Jnlia  Connor 

H.R.MitcheU 

A.  O.  Johnson 

Jnlia  Connor 


Matron 

...do 

...do 

Seamstress  . 

...do 

...do 

Cook 

...do 


Apr. 

Jnly 

Ang. 

Deo. 

Jnly 

Ang. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Oct 

May 

Deo. 

Apr. 


1.1886 
1.1885 

34.1885 
0.1885 
1.1885 

24,1885 
1,1886 
3,1886 
1.1885 
8.1886 
6.1885 
1.1886 


June  30, 1886 
Aug.  23, 1885 
Dec.  5,1885 
June  80, 1886 
Aug.  28, 1885 
Mar.  81, 1886 
June  80. 1886 
Sept  14, 1885 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Mifr.  81.1886 
June  80. 1888 


$840 
800 
800 
800 
480 
480 
540 
860 
860 
860 
400 
400 


$810  00 
117  40 
226  06 
466  52 

70  40 
289  63 
135  00 

42  07 
180  00 

58  38 
1S8  96 
100  00 


Cr*w  Creek  «Mdl  £««w«r  BraM  Asmscy,  Dahota.-^row  Cr«ek  B— Wtta^-acheel. 


W.  W.  Wells 

Jennie  Wells 

R.B.  Peters 

M.  W.Jefbies 

Joseph  Sutton 

P.  C.  Hall 

Sarah  B.Beynolds.. 

Jennie  Wells 

M.A.  Wells 

Elvira  C.  Gasmann  . 
Sarah  B.  Reynolds  . . 
Mary  Fairibault.... 

Millie  Findley 

Rachel  JeffHes 

Hannah  Lonergan  . . 
Hannah  Lonergan . . . 


Supt  and  principal 

Teacher 

...do 

Industrial  teacher . 

...do 

Matron 

...do 

..do 

Seamstress 

do 


...de 

..  do 

Cook 

...do 

Laundress. 


July  1,1885 
July  1,1885 
Apr.  1,1886 
July  16,1885 
Oct  1,1885 
July  1,1885 
Jan.  1, 1886 
Apr.  15, 1886 
July  1,1885 
Sept  1,1885 
Oct  1,1885 
Jan.  1,1886 
Mar.  1,1886 
Jnly  16;  1885 
Oct  1,1885 
Jnly    1,1885 


June  80, 1886 

$800 

Mar.  81,1886 

400 

June  80. 1886 

400 

Sept  10, 1885 

500 

June  80, 1886 

500 

Dec  31,1885 

480 

Apr.  14,1886 

480 

June  30, 1886 

480 

Aug.  81, 1885 

360 

Sept  80, 1885 

860 

Dec.  31,1885 

860 

Feb.  28,1886 

360 

June  80, 1886 

860 

Sept  10. 1885 

300 

June  30, 1886 

800 

Sept  30, 1885 

300 

$800  00 
800  00 

100  00 
77  4S 

376  00 
240  00 
138  46 

101  54 
60  60 
20  40 
90  00 
59  00 

12100 
46  50 

225  00 
75  00 


Crew  €r«ek  «ad  £««wer  Br«M  Ageaey,  B«k«t««— Ij^wer  tiwrnth  BeartUMg  achasU 


Edward  Healey 

John  T.  La  Rue 

Jennie  A.  Healey . . . 
Carrie  L.  La  Rue.., 
Helena  B.  Johnson. 

Anna  Johnson 

Carrie  Johnson ... . 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

....do 

Asst  teacher  and  i 

Cook 

Lttundress 


July  1.1885 

May  1,1886 

Jnly  1,1885 

May  1,1886 

July  1,1885 

Jnly  1,1885 

Jnly  1,1885 


Apr.  30.1886 

$720 

June  30. 1886 

600 

Apr.  30,1886 

480 

June  30, 1886 

480 

June  30. 1886 

860 

June  30, 1886 

800 

June  30, 1888 

800 

$500  30 
100  50 
890  60 
80  40 
300  00 
800  OO 
800  OO 
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l^eril's  liske  Agmcjr,  Dakota.— B«7S>  iMdastrial  Boar4ing-Mlio«l. 


Name.                                  Positicm. 

^^^  m^S""^*  '  Termination 
of  service.       otBewice. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

Joseph  £.  Brown 

Principal  teacher 

Jnly    1,1885  1  June  30, 1886 
July    1,1885  1  Jane  80, 1886 
July   1, 1885  '.  Jane  30. 1886 
Jnlj   1, 1885    June  80, 1886 
July    1, 1885  ,  Dec.  31, 1885 
Jan.    1,1886;  June  30, 1886 

$600 
500 
800 
800 
800 
800 

$600  00 

John  Apke 

Industrial  teacher 

500  00 

Conil.  Greon 

Matron  and  seamstress 

Assistant  seunstress 

800  00 

MArjmr^rha  Blackbird 

800  00 

Joseph  Fisher 

Giles  Langel 

Cook 

160  00 

....do 

150  00 

Dertl's  liake  Ayency,  Dakota.— Tartle  mountain  Day-achool. 


■Sli£abethS.Mes8ner...|  Teacher.. 
]ai2al>ethS.Mes«ner... — do 


Nov. 
Jan. 


1. 1885  Dec  81, 1886 

1.1886  June80,18d6 


$600 
720 


$100  00 
860  00 


Fort  Belknap  Agoncy,  IHontatta.— Fort  Bolknap  Day-ochooL 


H.  6.  Lincoln  .. 
Emma  Stanley. 
Emma  Stanley. 


Teacher 

Matron  and  assistant  teacher. 
...do 


July 

1,1885 

July 

1,1885 

Oct 

1,1886 

June  80, 1886 
Sept  80, 1855 
June  80, 1886 


$600 
800 
360 


$600  00 

75  00 

270  00 


Fort  Sterenaon  Indastrlal  Boardinn-achool. 


I'rank  B.  Wells Supt  and  principal  teacher . . 

James  Barton i do 


George  W.Scott 

JohnR-Hinton 

John  R.  Cook 

Jobn  W.  McLaughlin 

Lizzie  X.  Sleight 

Mary  M.  Sleight 

HaoM.  Sleight 

Lizzie  X.  Sleight 

Magsie  Talbot 

Sosemary  Spier do  .. 

Cora  H.  Buokbee '  Matron 

Sadie  Belyea | — do  .. 

Ida  Sherwood Seamstress 


...do 

Industrial  teacher . 

...do 

..  do 

Teacher 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 


Sarah  W.Walters 

Mary  A.  Boochor 

Alice  V.Cook 

Sarah  Walker 

LydiaStaley 

Hattie  Edison 

A.H.Crankhite 

Mary  Bissell 

Margaret  Sogers 

Margaret  HoLaughUn. 

Henry  Karanaoh 

Charles  T.  Gudgell 

Joseph  M.  Winans 


...do 

...do 

...do 

Assistant  seamstress. . 

...do 

Cook 

..do 

...do 

Laundress 

...do 

Shoemaker 

...  do 

Carpenter 


July 

Aug. 

Oct 

July 

Mar. 

Mar. 

July 

July 

Oct 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec 

July 

Mar. 

July 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Feb. 

May 

July 

Jan. 

July 

June 

June 


1,1885 

4,1885 

28,1885 

1,1886 

1.1886 

10,1886 

1,1885 

1,1885 

1,1885 

1,1885 

^,1885 

24,1885 

1,1885 

2,1886 

1,1885 

21,1886 

30.1886 

29,1885 

1,1885 

1,1886 

1,1885 

10.1886 

28,1886 

1,1885 

1,1886 

8,1885 

7,1886 

22,1886 


Jnly  20, 1885  , 
Sept  30, 1855  I 


Jane  30, 1886 


Feb.  0,1886 
Mar.  1,1886 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
Sept  30, 1885 
Oct  31,1885 
Oct  31,1885 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Mar.  1,1886 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
Apr.  29, 18K6 
June  6,1886 
Mar.  81, 1886 
Sept  2,1885 
June  80, 1886 
Feb.  9,1886 
May  25, 1886 
Judo  80, 1886 
Mar.  81,1886 
June  80, 1886 
Sept  80  1885 
June  30, 1886 
June  80, 1886 


$900 
900 
1,200 
720 
720 
720 
500 
600 
500 
600 
600 
600 
450 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
180 
860 
480 
480 
480 
860 
360 
180 
480 
840 


$48  91 

97  83 

811  94 

440  06 

2  00 

224  00 

125  00 

150  00 

42  11 

50  54 

813  04 

260  86 

837  51 

150  00 

34  79 

989 

88  41 

235  86 

31  00 

87  50 

293  87 

139  20 

44  87 

180  02 

180  00 

42  00 

29  02 

20  77 
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P«rt  Hall  Affency,  I4mk«.— P«rt  HaU  B«apdUms'«ch*«l. 


Kame. 


Bart  Pottinger — 

A.H.Keach 

John  W  Jonen.... 
Bntrell  P.  Baker. . 

A.  H.Keach 

George  P.  Porter. . 
Mary  Pottinger... 
MaryJ.Eeaoh  ... 
Anna  E.  Jones — 

Alice  A.  Cook 

Mary  Anderson  - . . 
M.WiBcht. ...... 

Blanch  B.  Jonea. . . 
Lizeie  Henderson. 

HaryWischt 

Annie  Henderson. 
Minnie  Tandell... 


Position. 


Superintendent  and  tsAoher.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Teacher 

...do 


Matron ............. 

...do 

...do 

Seamstress 

..do... 

...do 

...do 

Cook  and  lanndre^. 

...do 

liaondress 

...do 


Coomenoe- 

ment 
of  ssrvioe. 


July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

June 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Sept 

Dea 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Jnly 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Apr. 


1,1886 
1»1885 
1,1868 
7,1886 
1,1886 

19.1886 
1.1885 

U,  1885 
7.1885 
1,1885 

15.1885 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1.1885 
1.1886 
1.1886 
1.1886 


Termination 
of  servioe. 


Aug.  81. 1885 
I>ec  81,1885 
Mar.  31, 1888 
Jane  SO,  1888 
Apr.  13, 1886 
Jane  80, 1886 
Ang.  31, 1885 
Dec.  6,1885 
June  80, 1886 
July  20, 1885 
Deo.  15,1885 
Mar.  81. 1886 
JmeSO.  1886 
Mar.  26, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 


Salary 
per 


VM. 


$800 

800 

1.200 

1,200 

^  600 

600 

480 

480 

540 


860 
860 
860 
860 
120 
120 


$184  80 
266  28 
800  00 

79  12 
171  68 
118  38 

80  80 
109  55 
297  80 

19  66 
90  00 
90  00 
90  00 

264  00 
90  00 

20  00 
30  00 


F«rt  Peck  AgMicy,  III«ataaa,— Pvplar  Cveek  B«ttrdiM||*»clio«l. 


L.  R.  Carpenter 

Frank  A.  Jeffers 

P.O.Mathews 

Clark  L.  French 

MaryC.  West 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Carpenter... . 
Emaline  A.  Jeffers:  — 

George  Cooley 

Panline  Langenbaoh . . . 

C.L.  French  

BllaKead 

Marie  Rose  Connor  — 

Addle  Stevens 

Ida  D.  Stephenson 


Soperintendent. 

...do 

Teacher 

...do 

...do 

Matron 

...do 


Cook 

Seamstress. 

...do 

...do 

Laundress.. 

...do 

...do 


July 
Feb. 
Joiy 
Oct 
Apr. 
Jaly 
Mar. 
July 
July 
Oct 
Apr. 
Jnly 
Not. 
Apr. 


1.1886' 
1,1886  1 
1.1885 
1,1886 

20,1886 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
6.1886 
1,1885 
1.1885 

29,1886 


Jan.  81.1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Sept.  80, 1886 
Mar.  31,1886 
June  30, 1880 
Jan.  31,1886 
June  30, 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Sept  80, 1885 
Apr.  4,1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Oct  81.1886 
Apr.  11, 1886 
June  30, 1886 


900 


600 
480 
480 
860 
800 
SOO 
880 
860 
800 


$^Vf7  50 
872  60 
150  00 
300  80 
118  88 
28*80 
101  28 
360  00 

75  00 
158  80 

71  70 
100  00 
134  08 

51  9» 


r«M  Peek  AfeiMy,  HMittuiA,— ureU*  PeiMi  Haj-mA**!. 


J.6.MasB«y. .. 
&CogsweU.... 
OttoP.Casaie. 


Teacher. 
...do.... 
...do.... 


July  1,1885 
Oet  1,1886 
Apr.  31,1886 


Sept  80, 1885 
Apr.  28,1886 
Jane  38, 1886 


1720 
720 
720 


$180  00 
399  56 
140  44 


.Digiti 
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OrsadI  B^Bde  Ageacr*  Oi«|k«m«— Onuidl  R«Bdle  B«MrdiMc-«cliool. 


Utry  Catey 

Pwl  Fnndman 

Sister  Bridget 

KatiMrtm  ^inderie. 

Ifwy  ThIbodMHi 

Sifter  GerraslA 

Mary  Cnahnlo 


PMMira. 


Prinoipal  teaeher 

....do 

Aaatstant  teacber 

Ifatron  and  seamstrett . 

...do 

...do 

Cook  and  laondress 

...do 


ment 
of  service. 


I  Termination 

I    of  4»enrioe. 


July    1,1885    Se|»t.  80, 1885 


Oct 
JjAj 
July 
Oct 
Jin. 
July 
Oct 


1.1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 


June  80. 1886 
Jane  80, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
Dec.  81,1666 
J  one  30, 1886 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


1. 1885  Sept  30. 1885 

1.1886  June  30. 1886 


$450 
450 
400 
326 
825 
825 
325 


Amount 
paid. 


$112  60 

337  €0 

400  00 

81  26 

81  25 

162  50 

81  25 

243  75 


€kv9mu  Bay  AgeMey*  1^1— ■aim*— Wle«»f  n^c  B«ardfai||-ach*«l. 


J-KXiTen 

r.  Cleary 

A.M.  Andrews 

ILSuniran 

P.Mulroy 

Helle  J.  Brady 

Bioliard  Powleaa 

lOchael  Oshkenamin . 

Helen  £.  Niven 

Lydla  Lowe 

Maggie  Warrington . . 

Etta  A.  Downing 

Louise  Jease 

Nsnoy  Cown 

Loaiae  Jesse 

Eliia  Friedenbnrg 

Kancy  Conietins 

Vietorine  Lamotte 


Principal  teaclier 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

...do 

...do 

First  assistmt  teacher. . . 
Second  assistant  teacher. . 

...do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

...do 

Seamstress 

....do 

....do r........ 

CJook 

...do 

Laundress 

...do  .J 


July  1,1885 
Sept  1,1885 
July  1,1885 
Sept  22. 1885 
Dec  1.1885 
Sept  1,1885 
July  1,1885 
Sept  0,1886 
July  1,1885 
Sept  1,1885 
Mar.  13, 1886 
July  1,1885 
Oct  1. 1886 
Apr.  10, 1886 
July  1.1885 
Jan.  1.1886 
July  1,1885 
Oct     1,1885 


Aug.  31. 1885 

r.0 

June  80, 1886 

760 

Sept  20, 1885 

600 

Nov.  16. 1885 

600 

June  30, 1886 

600 

June  80. 1886 

460 

Sept  8,1886 

300 

June  30, 1886 

300 

June  80. 1886 

400 

Mar.  10, 1886 

240  1 

June  80, 1886 

240 

Aug.  80. 1885 

240 

Apr.    7,1886 

240 

June  80, 1886 

240 

Deo.  81.1885 

240 

June  30, 1886 

240 

Oct   29,1885 

240 

June  30. 1886 

240, 

$126  36 
623  64 
135  38 

91  20 
350  64 
374  18 

57  06 
242  94 
400  00 
125  56 

71  38 

39  78 
124  61 

48  18 
120  00 
120  00 

78  91 
180  00 


Clre«M  Bay  A||eliey,  Wia«*Baibi.~Baspl«y«a  at  Seraa  Oay-ach««ls. 


E.A.  Goodnangh 

Jahn  "W. Oltnstefl .... 

JaalHowd 

MsggieKiTen 

Mary  L  Ransom 

AnnaC.  Tonne 

Mary  R.  Olmsted 

Opbdia  Wbeelook... 

Mary  Zydeman 

Darb  W.  BamseU 

MaryL.Bansom  .... 
Sarah  J.  iflingerland. 
Ida  Charles 


Teacher  . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do.... 


July 
July 
Jan.' 
July 
Oct. 


1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1.1885 


Oct  19,1885 
July  1.1886 
Oct  14,1886 
July  1,1886 
^uly  1,1885 
Dec.  15,1886 
July  1,1886 
Apr.    1,1886 


June  80. 1886 

$400 

Nov.  28, 1885 

400 

June  30. 1886 

400 

Sept  80. 1885 

800 

Oct   18,1886 

800 

June  80. 1886 

300 

Oct    18,1885 

800 

June  36. 1886 

800 

June  30. 1886 

800 

Dec  14,1885 

300 

June  80. 1886 

300 

Mar.  81, 1886 

400 

June  80. 1886 

40O 

$400  00 

168  6$ 

200  00 

75  00 

14  67 

210  38 

85  5$ 

214  40 

300  00 

136  14 

168  86 

800  00 

100  00 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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WL—pm  Talley  Ag«Bcy,  €aUr«nai«.— Ho«f«  Taller  Umj^me^k—U 


Name. 

Podtiom. 

Coinmenoe- 

ment 
of  service. 

TermiiiAtion 
of  senrice. 

SaUry 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
p«d. 

Sara  A  Rnddook 

Toacher 

Jnly  1,1885 
Auk.  1,1885 
Apr.   1,1886 

July  81, 1885 
Kar.81.188e 
June  30, 1888 

1730 
730 
720 

$60  65 

Lncv  AjidrdWA 

..do      

479  35 

Ssther  Hamst 

do     

180  00 

Ki«wa,  CoMUiclM,  and  Wlehita  Ageacy,  ladiaM  Territory.— Kl«wa  Boardui«- 

•che«i. 


George  W.  Hunt-... 

L.N.  Horabeck 

E.E.  Starr 

Anna  H.  Clark 

MaryC.Beid 

Elenita  Thompson . 

Anna  M.  Clark 

Letitia  Hombeok . . 
Anna  If.  Clark.... 

Mary  Zotom 

Anna  Murphy 

B.  F.  Simmons 

L.  J.  Lancaster 

Emma  L.  Flood . . .  ■. 

Mary  Doty 

Mary  C.  Murphy. . . 

Eliza  Parton 

Virginia  Lamo 

Mary  Zotom 

Mollie  S. Dockey  ... 

Katie  Dove , 

Joseph  Badis , 

Belle  Fletcher 

F.J.Edwards 

Lake 

Delae 

Waldo 


Superintendent. 

...do 

Teacher 

...do 


....do 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

...do 

...do... 

Assistant  matnm 

....do , 

Indastrial  teacher 

Seamstress 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Assistant  seamstress  .... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Cook 

...do 

Laundress 

Baker  (for  both  schools.). 

Helper 

...do 

...do 


July 

Got 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Got 

Nov. 

Jnly 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Oct 

Dec 

Jan. 

July 

Oct 

Jan. 

Mar. 

July 

May 

July 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Apr. 


1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1886 
M885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 
8,1886 
1,1885 
7,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 


Sept  80, 1885 

$800 

June  80, 1886 

000 

Nov.  80, 1885 

600 

June  80, 1886 

600 

June  80, 1886 

600 

June  30, 1886 

600 

Sept  30, 1885 

480 

June  80, 1886 

480 

Dec  81,1885 

600 

Dec  31, 1885 

150 

Jane  80, 1886 

150 

June  30. 1886 

420 

Sept  30, 1885 

360 

Nov.  80, 1885 

360 

Dec  81. 1885 

360 

June  30, 1886 

360 

Sept  80, 1885 

150 

Dec  81, 1885 

150 

Mar.  31, 1886 

150 

Jane  80, 1886 

150 

May   6,1886 

360 

June  80, 1886 

360 

June  30, 1886 

860 

Mar.  81, 1886 

360 

Dec  31, 1885 

60* 

Mar.  31, 1886 

60 

June  30. 1886 

60 

$225  00 

675  00 

249  50 

300  00 

600  00 

300  00 

120  00 

860  00 

99  50 

75  00 

75  00 

420  00 

90  00 

59*70 

80  30 

180  00 

87  50 

87  80 

25  00 

47  08 

306  00 

54  00 

860  00 

860  00 

30  00 

15  00 

15  00 


KU 


Uriclilta.  Agency,  ladllaii  Territory.— Wichita  BoardUac- 
•clioel. 


W.  W.Seright... 

J.  W.  Hnnt 

Charles  W.  Phifer 
Charles  W.  Phifer 
Jennie  Collins . — 
Lucy  A.  Phifer... 
Nannie  Hutohins  . 
W.  D.  Lancaster  .. 

W.W.  Seright 

W.  P.Goff . 

MaryB.  Soper |  Matron 

Marv  J£.  ttoner : — do  .. 


Supt  and  principal  teacher. 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

Teacher  

...do 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

...do 


July 

1,1885 'Sept  30, 1885 

$800 

$200  00 

Get 

1. 1885  ;  Nov.  30. 1885 

800 

132  60 

Dec 

1.1885    Dec  31,1885 

800 

67  40 

Jan. 

1,1886    June  30, 1886 

900 

450  00 

July 

1,1886   June  30, 1886 

600 

600  00 

Dec. 

1,1885   June  30, 1886 

600 

360  60 

Mar. 

1,1886   June  30, 1886 

600 

178  32 

Jnly 

1,1885    Nov.  30,1885 

420 

176  00 

Dec. 

1.1886,  Feb.  28.1886 

420 

106  00 

Mar. 

1,1886  June80,1886 

420 

140  00 

July 

1, 1885    Do:.  31. 1885 

400 

2C0  00 

Jan. 

1, 1886  1  Mar.  31,1886 

480 

40  00 

Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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Mivwa,  €«HiMMhe,  aad  Wichita  Ageaej,  Indiaa  Territory.— IVichita  B«mrdiM||- 

•chool — Continued. 


Name. 


Poaition. 


Commenoe* 

ment 
of  service. 


I 


Termination  !  ^J7 
ofeervlce.   i^J^ 


Amoont 
paid. 


Emma  L.  Morrill. . . 

RebeecaGoff 

EvaPickard 

CeliaPickard  ..... 

KattAKnhn 

Portia  Hendrix   ... 

Aarenia 

^  A.  Stevena 

Hannah  Moore 

CeliaPickaid 

EvaPickard 

W.  H.  Hildebrand. 
W-  H.  Hildebrand . 

CbailesGveer 

Tbcodore  Fanst . .. 

Rachel  Edge 

MaryClark 

RachriEdge 

Katie  Hildebrand  . 

Ellea  Greer 

Snaan  Weeks 

CeUaPickaid 

Samnel  Johnston . . 

KoTtbam  Jones 

George  Beyncdds . . . 


Matron 

...do 

Assistant  matron  .i... 

...do 

Seamstress 

...do 

Assistant  seamstress . 

...do 

Cook 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

-.do 

Laundress 

...do 

...do...  

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Helper 

...do 

...do 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

July 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

July 

Oct. 

July 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

June 

July 

Oct 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

June 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Mar. 


1.1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
8,1886 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 
8,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1866 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 


Feb.  28,1886' 
June  80, 1886  | 
Mar.  7, 1886  I 
June  30, 1886  I 
Jan.  81,1886 
June  80, 1886 
Mar.  7,1886 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
Dec  81,1885 
Dec.  81,1886 
Dec  81,1885 
Feb.  28,1886 
May  81, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Sept.  81, 1885 
Nov.  30, 1885 
t)ec  81,1885 
Feb.  28,1886 
May  81, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
Dec  31,1885 
Feb.  28, 1886 
June  80, 1886 


$480 
480 
150 
150 


150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
800 
860 
360 
860 
150 
800 
300 
300 
860 
360 
150 
60 
60 
60 


$40  00 

160  00 

15  87 

46  03 

210  00 

150  00 

15  37 

46  d8 

87  60 

24  90 
62  40 

25  20 
60  00 
00  00 
30  00 
37  50 

49  70 
25  30 

50  00 
85  00 
30  00 
87  50 
80  00 
10  00 
20  00 


Klamatli  Ascncy,  Oi«||«ii«— Klmmath  B«i|rdiii0-aclio«l. 


T.  Fletcher  Boyal Supt  and  principal  teacher  . 

NathanlMSkipworth do .- 

Bylena  A.  Kickerson . .    Teacher 

Sarah  E.Bmery do 

ForreaterW.  Royal '...  do , 

R.  Ella  Shepherd do 

Willie  W.Nickerson...  I do 

MaryF.  Boyal Matron 

CoraeUa  B.  SUpworth do 

Carrie  L.  Royal Assistant  matron 

BerthM.Bmery do 

KoliaF.  Boyal Seamstress «. 

B.  KDa  Nickeraon do 


July 

Oct 

July 

Oct 

July 

Sept 

Oct 

July 

Oct 

July 

Oct 

July 

Oct 


1,1885 
1,1885  I 
1,1885' 
1,1885  1 
1.1885 
11, 1885  I 
1. 1885  I 
I.I885! 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
i,  1885  I 
1,1885  I 


Sept  30, 1885 
June  80, 18S6 
Sept  30, 1885  > 
June  80, 1886 
Sept  10, 1885  I 
Sept  80, 1885 
June  30. 1886  , 
Sopt  30, 1885  ' 
June  80, 1886 
Sept.  30, 1885 
June  80, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
June  30, 1886 


$800 
800 
600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
400 
400 
820 
320 
320 
820 


$200  00 
600  0<^ 
150  00 
450  00 

13  04 
106  96 
360  00 
100  00 
300  00 

80  00 
240  00 

80  00 
240  00 


Klmmatii  Agency,  Ore||«ii  •— ITaiaax  Boarding-school. 


WilUamT.Leeke. 
MaryMLeeke... 

Caasie  Qoigley 

Miaarva  Harriott . 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher  . 

Teacher 

Matron    

Assistant  matron 


July  1,  1885  June  30,  1886  I  $760  I  $760  00 

July  1,  1885  June  30, 1886  600  6C0  00 

July  1, 1885  June  30, 1886  '  880  {  360  00 

July  1,  1885  June  30, 1886  I  320  I  320  00 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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liK  P«iMte  Asmicyy  Wlac^MaiM.— ■■iptoyte  «t  Six  Day-ach^^la* 


Name. 

PoaMoiL 

Commenoe- 

ment 
of  serriee. 

Termination 
of  service. 

S^lAmonnt 

1 

Catherine  Mnrdock 

Teacher L 

Jnly   1,1885 
Apr.  1.  1886 
Jnly  1,1885 
Nov.  18,1885 
Jnly   1,1885 
Apr.    1,1886 
Jnly   1,1885 
Apr.   1,1886 
Jnly   1,1885 
Oct    1,1885 
Jnly   1,1885 
Jnly   1,1885 

Mar.  81,  1886 
Jnne80,1886 
Sept  80, 1885 
Jnne89,1886 
Mar.  81. 1886 
June  30. 1886 
Mar  31.  1886 
Jnne80,1886 
Ang.  31, 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Jnne80,1886 
June  30, 1886 

$800  1     $000  00 

Catherise  Mnrdock 

....do 

660         150  00 

Thomas  Cadden 

....do * 

800         20000 

Clara  E.  Allen 

....do 

800 
800 
800 

600  00 

U.F.Wilmot 

....do 

600  00 

N.Nelson 

....do 

200  00 

C.A.  Wilmot 

Assistant  teacher 

250  1       187  50 

Belle  Nelson 

do        

250           fQ  50 

M.E.MllUgen 

Vhllomen  Tiafavre    ..   . 

Teacher 

000 
000 
600 

480 

101  00 

.    do 

450  00 

Lonis  ManTi>ennv  .  ^ . . . 

....do 

600  00 

....do 

480  00 

lieailii  AffeMcy*  Mah««— Iieadd  B«mrdiM0-acli*«l. 


B.  A.  Dond 

Principal  teacher 

Sept  7,  1885 
Sept  7. 1885 
Oct    7,1885 
May  14, 1886 

June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1886 

Bertha  F.Dond 

LUKieS.  Goodin 

Jessie  LeClaie 

Laundress  and  cook 

Assistant  laundress 

$720  $586  96 

500  407  60 

500  I  366  84 

120  I  15  66 


MacklHSc  Agtmejt  Slicliiffaa.— Kaspl^yte  at  Tea  Day-achoola. 


Mary  Silvester 

Peter  Marksman 

Walter  M.  Hewitt 

Joseph  B.  Allison 

Helen  F.  Snider 

Sarah  A.  Miller 

Thomas  Nahbenayash 
Harriet  E.  Bobinson  . . . 

Herberts.  Taft 

Thomas  F.  Williams . . . 


Teacher.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Jnly 
Jnly 
Nov. 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Jnly 
Jnly 


1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 


Jnne  80, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Jnne  30. 1886 
Jnne  30, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1886 
June  80,  1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1888 


$400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


$400  00 
400  00 
266  80 
384  78 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  OCt 
400  00 
400  00 


IHeaealcra  Ageacy,  Hew  IIIeziea«~IIIeacalera  BaardUas-eeheal. 


Annie  C.Oans 

Annie  C.  Cans 

John  A  May 

W.C.  Sanders 

J.C.Swarto 

Lnella  Wingfleld  ... 
Lnella  Wingfleld  . . . 

ClaraMay 

M.J.Coirart 

William  Gentry 

Rhode  MIskiaMo... 
Rhode  Miskimen... 

Fred  Scott 

Lnla  C.Jay 

Rhode  J.  Miskimen. 


Teacher 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress  . 


.do. 


Cook  and  laundress . 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


July 

Ang. 

Oct 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Jnly 

Ang. 

Oct 

Dee. 

Jnly 

imij 

Ang. 

Ang. 

Oct 

Dec 


1,1885 

21,1885 

7,1885 

7,1885 

1,1886 

1,1885 

21,1885 

7,1885 

T,18B5 

1,1885 

1,1885 

21,1885 

28,1885 

7,1885 

0,1885 


Ang.  20, 1885 

$500 

Oct     6,1885 

720 

Dec.    6.1885 

720 

Jnne  30, 1886 

720 

Jnne  80, 1886 

720 

Ang.  20. 1885 

400 

Oct     6,1885 

600 

Dec.    6,1885 

600 

June  80, 1888 

600 

Jnne  80, 1886 

600 

Anff.20,1885 

400 

Ang.  22, 1885 

480 

Oct     6,1885 

480 

Deo.    8,1885 

480 

Jnne  80, 1886 

480 

$69  28 

01  96 

119  36 

408  9V 

180  00 

55  tt 

76  62 

00  46 

840  76 

600  00 

66a 

2CL 

68  68 

82  17 

870  00 


Digitized  by  V^OOQLC 
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Mtmemlwf  Ac«mcT,  New  Hexle^— >^ThMe  RiTsn  ]»«7-mIm*1. 


irame.              i                  Poflltifln. 

ment 
of  serriee. 

Terminfttion 
of  seirice. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

1 

3ff ATT  GrimM     TAAAhAr 

Aag.  1.1385 
Mar.   1,1886 

Nov.  80,1886 
June  80, 1880 

$780 
720 

$240  85 

▲jDDie  Catuuusli 

....do 

342  00 

niaai^s  AneacT,  Calil^ntlii.— BBipl«7te  at  £!•▼•■  'Dttj^mehmmim, 


Flora  Oolali 

KaryMcCaUom 

MaryL-Nohle 

N.  J.Ttoknor 

M«nr  Meyer 

Oarrio&Hafd 

XUsabe(hX.Mnnay. 
VirgieYanAradale.. 
Hand  Livinittton ..... 
Blanche  Liringston  . 

Mary  E.  Sheriff. 

Mary  B.  BergBMn 

M.M.3icUer 

Blaoehe  liTingston. . 
Ora  M.  Safanons 


Teaoher  . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


July 
July 
Deo. 
July 
July 
June 
July 
Not. 
July 
Apr. 
July 

M«y 

Apr. 
July 
Jan. 


1.1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1.1885 
1,1886 
1.1888 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1,1885 
15,1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 


June  80, 1886 
Nov.  30, 1886 
June  30. 1886 
June  80. 1886 
June  80. 1886 
June  80. 1886 
Oct  80,1886 
June  80, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
May  81. 1686 
June  80. 1886 
June  88.1886 
June  80. 1888 
Deo.  31,1886 
June  80, 1886 


1720 
720 

•720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 


720 
720 


$720  00 
800  00 
420  00 
720  00 
720  00 

60  00 
240  00 
480  00 
.640  00 
120  00 
720  00 

90  00 
180  00 
860  00 
860  00 


If  ATi^  Agtmmjf  Ifew  Hezie*.— If an^  ladaatiiMl  Baardias^achool. 


Lilla  D.  Wfleon 

P.H.Cxagan 

Behecca  B.  Tooly . . . 

I>ora  Aycook 

Late  A.Baaey 

H.  C.  Adama 

Lute  A.  Bailey 

Amanda  P.  Ayoook. 

Mary  Clark 

Mary  PillsbuTy 

S.  A.  Bruff  ......... 

Griffin  Seward 

CLarity 


Sup't  and  principal  teacher.. 

...do 

Teaoher 

...do 

Industrial  teaoher 

...do 

Matron 

...do 

...do 

Seamstreas 

Cook 

...do 


.do. 


July 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Mar. 
June 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
July 
Not. 
July 
Aug. 


1,1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 

18,1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1.1886 

11,1885 
1.1885 

20,1885 


,  May  80. 1886 
June  80, 1886 
j  July  31, 1835 
June  80, 1886 
!  Mar.  31. 188G 
'  June  30, 1886 
Dec.  81. 1886 
Mar.  81.1886 
June  80. 1886 
I  May  25, 1886 
I  Not.    7. 1886  j 
Jane30,1886| 
I  Aug.  19, 1885  I 
,  June  30, 1886  , 


$1,000 
1,000 
480 
480 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 


$917  68 

82  42 

40  00 

440  00 

196  66 

50  84 

860  00 

180  00 

180  00 

432  52 

169  56 

806  52 

66  22 

414  78 


Ifeah  Bay  AKency«  Waahta^taa  Territory.— If  eah  Bay  Baardlias-achool. 


Charles  W.  Wing«r. . . . 

J.  H.  Forrest  BeU 

Nicholas  S. Snyder  .... 

JavaeaS.  Reid 

X.M.J<Nies 

Franc<M  S.  Wells 

M.  W.Fletcher 


Principal  teacher 

Teacher  

—  do 

...do..... 

-.do 

Industrial  teacher |  July    1,1885 

...do I  July  16,1885 


July  1, 1885  July  31, 1885  ' 
Aug.  1, 1886  Apr.  12. 1«86  | 
Apr.  22.1886    Apr.  28, 1886 


Apr.  29, 1886 
May  21. 1886 


Ma»-  20. 1886 
June30.]88GJ 
July  15, 1885 
Judo  7, 1886  i 


$720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 


$60  65 
602  82 
13  69 
49  51 
81  09 
29  35 
643  69 


Digitized  by  V^OOQLC 
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Name. 


E.S.  Webster 

CHUelCLyftU 

SftmaelJ.  Gilbert.. 

Jamee  Beid.^ 

SmmaH.Wood — 
Hannah  C.  Draper . 
Emma  H.  Wood  ... 
Hannah  C.  Draper . 

E.M.  Powell 

Hannah  C.  Draper . 

EateBalch 

Sarah  Balch 

Teresa  Bertrand... 

Mrs.  Bnokeye 

Looy  Brown 


Podtkm. 


Indoatrial  teacher . 
Assiatant  teacher.. 

...do 

...  do 

Matron 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Seamatreas 

...do 

Coqk 

...do 

Laundress 

...do 


Coniinence- 

ment 
of  senrioe. 


June 

Jnly 

Ang. 

Dec 

Jnly 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jane 

July 

Dec 

July 

Nov. 

Jnly 

Oct 


U,1880 
1,1885 
1,1886 

15,1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
e.1885 
1,1885 

11,1886 
1,1885 
i.1885 
1.1885 

14.1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 


Tennination 

Salary 

of  service. 

per 
annum. 

Jane  30, 1886 

$720 

Jnly  31, 1885 

480 

Dec    8,1885 

480 

Jane  80, 1886 

480 

Sept.  30. 1885 

480 

Nov.    5, 1885 

480 

Nov.  80, 1885 

480 

May  24,1886 

480 

June  30, 1886 

480 

Nov.  30,1885 

360 

Jane  80, 1886 

360 

Nov.  13,1885 

300 

Jane  80. 1886 

800 

Sept  30. 1885 

200 

Jane  80, 1886 

200 

iLmount 
paid. 


$39  56 

40  48 

160  55 

231  84 

120  00 

46  05 

32  61 

280  86 

26  37 

140  66 

207.30 

110  86 

180  18 

50  00 

150  00 


Viemh  Bay  Ageacy,  Waahiagtaa  Territary.— Qaillehate  I»ay-aeh*«l. 


G.W.Smith 

Mary  J.  Smith... 
Hattie  J.  Bright. 


Principal  teacher. 
Assistant  teacher . . 
...do 


July 

1.1885 

Aug. 

1,1885 

Oct 

1.1885 

June  30, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1886 


$500 


360 


$500  00 

50  67 

270  00 


lYevada  Agemej,  lYcTadia.— PyrsuaM  I<ake  ladaatrial-achaal. 


Owen  B.  Gentry . . 
Helen  M.  Gibson  . 
Julia  H.  Doane . . . 

Leota  Ranods 

M.  Z.  Golden 

Minerva  Ayer  — 
Minerva  G^nty . . . 
Amanda  Ayer  — 

Mattie  Calico 

Mollie  Ferster  . . . , 

Ann  Williams 

RosaNumana 

AnnQueep 

Ann  Williams 

Mollie  Ferster... 


Industrial  teacher 

Teacher , 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron 

...do :... 

Assistant  matron  and  cook . 

..  do 

...do 

Seamstress 

...do 

...do 

Laundress 

....do 

....do 

...do 


July 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Sept 

July 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

Oct 

Nov. 

Jan. 


1.1885 
1.1885 
1,1886 
1.1885 

15.1885 
1.1885 
1.1886 
0.1886 
6.1885 

12,1885 
1,1886 
6.1885 

27.1885 

27.1885 
1.1886 


June  30. 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Aug.  29, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
Dec.  31.1885 
Apr.  8,1886 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  11, 1885 
Dec.  31, 1885 
June  30. 1886 
July  18, 1885 
Nov.  26. 1885 
Dec.  31, 1885 
June  30. 1880 


$720 
600 
480 
520 
520 
480 
480 
480 
800 
300 
300 
300 
800 
800 
300 


$720  00 

600  00 

120  00 

84  78 

412  60 

240  00 

130  55 

100  45 

26  08 

165  48 

75  00 

10  69 

25  27 

28  53 

150  00 


lYerada  Aceacy,  lYeTadsu— Walker  River  Day-achaal* 


Ellen  E.  Hammond . . . 
Minerva  Genty 


Teacher 
...do... 


July    1.1885 
Apr.  20, 1886 


Apr.  19, 1886  ' 
June  30, 1886  i 


$600  I 
600 


$481  32 
118  ^ 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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Item  Perc«  A§eBey^I<apwal  Indastrial  B^aydlag  arhg^U 


Name. 


F.  W.  Eettenbftoh . 

B.MeCoiiTiUe 

WflUamMaUoiy... 
Thomas  Bronohe  .. 
1*.  A.Monteith.... 
Sopb»  W  hitanan . . . 
JnUaB^Mallory... 

UbliieHAlloiy 

ChariotteVining.. 

Boag 

Jamea  Lewis 

George  Wilaon 


Poaittan. 


Teacher 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  industrial  teacher . 

Assistant  teacher 

...do 

Matron 

...do 

Cook 

Laondress 

Herder 

...do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July 
Jan. 
Joly 
July 
July 
Nov. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Jan. 


1,1885 
24,1888 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1888 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Jan.  28,1888 
June  80, 1888 
Apr.  80, 1886 
June  80, 1888 
Oct  81,1886 
Jane  30, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
June  30, 1888 
June  30, 1888 
Sept  80, 1885 
June  80, 1886 


$800 
800 
720 
480 
800 
800 
440 
440 
800 
800 
80 
80 


Amount 
paid. 


9451  11 
318  89 
800  00 
480  00 
200  54 
800  46 
440  00 
440  00 
880  00 
300  00 
15  00 
80  00 


Biia^mftllT  mud  8'K«lioatlah  Agemejf  Waahlmfft^a  Territory.— Ohehalia  ladaatrial 

Bearfllfais*acke«l* 


Edwin  L  Chaloraft . 

Alfred  Liveely 

SmilyLivealy 

AUee  F.  Chaloraft . . . 
Nellie  &  Pickering.. 


Principal  teacher. . 
Industrial  teacher., 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook  and  laundress 


July 

11,886 

July 

1.1885 

July 

1.1885 

July 

1,1885 

July 

1,1885 

June  30, 1888 
June  80, 1886 
June  30, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
June  30, 1888 


1800 
600 
400 
400 
400 


$800  00 
600  00 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 


Blie^aally  aad  S'KwkwHiah  AseBcy»  WmahlngteB  Territery.— Payallnp  ladHstrial 

Ii«arflllas-ech*el. 


Alexander  K.  Campbell. 

Susie  T.  Brewster 

Samuel  Keady 

Julia  A.  Babcock 

Julia  A.  Baboock 

Daesa  Terry 

Jecuiie  Tanner 

Cl«r*  M.  Harmon 

LearaSiokman 

Rosa  8L  Germain 

MUton  Fisher 


Principal  teacher.. 
Assistant  teacher. . 
Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

....do 

Seamstress 

...do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Lanndress 

Fanner 


July 

July 

July 

July 

Oct 

July 

Apr. 

July 

July^ 

Octr 

Apr. 


1,1885 
1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1.1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 


June  30, 1888 
June  80, 1888 
June  80. 1888 
Sept  80. 1885  1 
Jane  80, 1886 
Mar.  31. 1886 
June  30. 1886 
Jane  30. 1888 
June  30, 1886 
Juue  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 


$900 
500 
600 
480 
600 
400 
400 
400 
120 
360 
500 


$000  00 
500  00 
600  00 
120  00 
450  00 
300  00 
100  00 
400  00 
120  00 
270  CO 
125  00 


Nia^aally  aad  8*K«k«Bilah  Aseney,  WaahiafEtea  Territory .-rS'Kakaaiiah  ladas- 

trtal  lioardiaii-eckaal. 


Beojaioin  M.  Laughlin 

George  W.BeU 

EHen  Martin 

G«orghiaBeIl 

George  W.  Mills 

Mary  J.  Laaghlin 

Isabella  Mills 


Principal  teacher . . 

..  do 

Assistant  teacher. . 

...do 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

...  do 


July    1,1885 


Oct 
Jaly 
Apr. 
July 
July 
Oct 


1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1886 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1.1885 


Sept  30. 1885  I  $800 
June  30. 1886  {  800 
Mar.  31, 1886  ' 
June  30. 1888  I 
June  30, 1886' 
Sept  30, 1885  I 
Jane  30.  Ifm 


500 
400 
'600 
400 
400 


$200  90 
600  00 
375  00 
100  00 
600  00 
100  00 
300  00 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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triftl  Boardins-scho*!— CoDtinned. 


.     Nmm. 

pMitimi. 

CowmMMe- 

ment 
of  Berrice. 

of  service. 

Sstaij 

per 

annam. 

Amount 
paid. 

lAnbeHA  Mills 

BMkmstnM  ...... .r, 

July    1.1985 
Oct     1. 1885 
July    1,1885 
Apr.   1,1886 
Apr.   1,1886 

Sept  SO,  1886 
Mar.  81, 1886 
Mar.  81,1886 
Jane  80. 1886 
June  80. 1886 

$400 
400 
150 
400 
150 

$100  00 

(Tt'orjsiDA  Bell . ......... 

....do 

200  00 

Elleu  Clark 

Cook 

112  SO 

Jalia  Wood 

....do 

100  00 

Ellfn  Olftrt 

Aaaiatent.  AMklr 

37  50 

ay- 


ftamael  D.  Lengheed. . .  j  Toaihor Jvly    1, 1884  I  Jiuie  80, 1886 


>00 


Omaha  aad  Wiaaeha^a  Ageaey,  Nehraaka«--Oaiaha  ladaatrial  BaaHiia|[«acliaal. 


Alfroil  H.  Smith..., 
Jameh  H.  Chapin ... 

Clara  Baird 

Joseph  M.  Wilson . 
Lucius  A.  Chapin.., 

Victoria  Hnll 

Emma  Fontenelle... 

Mary  E.  Smith 

Jane  C.  Cliapin.... 

Lois  A.  Moore 

Jane  Johnson 

Ellen  Owens 

LucyV.  Heath 

Harriet  Piloher... 
Nellie  Heath 


Snp't  and  principal  teacher. 

...do 

Teacher 

do..;...i 

....do 

AssittaDt  teadier 

....do 

Matron ..................... 

....do ^ 


Seamstress  . 

Cook 

...do 

...do 


Lanndreas . 
...do 


Joly 
Oct 
Jnly 
Oct 
Apr. 
July 
Apr. 
Jnly 
Oct 
July 
Jnly 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
Jan. 


1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
0,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1.1886 
1.1888 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1.1886 
1.1885 
1,1886 


Sept  80. 1885 

$700 

June  80. 1886 

700 

Sept  80, 1885 

800 

Mar.  81, 1886 

soo 

Jane  80, 1886 

500 

Mar.  81, 1886 

820 

June  80, 1886 

820 

Sept  80, 1885 

400 

Jane  80, 1886 

400 

Jane  80, 1886 

800 

Dec.  81, 1885 

300 

Mar.  81, 1886 

300 

Jane  80, 1886 

800 

Dec.  81. 1885 

800 

Jane  80. 1886 

800 

$175  00 
625  00 
125  00 
280  13 
125  00 
240  00 
80  00 
100  00 
800  00 
300  00 
150  00 
75  00 
75  00 
150  00 
150  00 


Oaialia  aad  Wlaaehaffa  Aseacy,  Nehraaka«~WiBaeha9a  ladaatrial  achaal. 


Cbarled  H.  Potter . 
Kelly  W.  Eraser. .. 
William  Neflkiger. . 
Anna  £.  Frazer.... 
Annie  Rathbnn  — 
MairgioTrinklar... 

Maria  Potter 

Anna  E.  Eraser — 
Lnella  Hoersch . . . . 

Mary  M.  Myers 

Julia  E.  Johnson.. 
J.  Christopherson. . 

Mina  Rcmu 

Nellie  Heath. *..... 
Mary  Groodnow — 


Sap*t  and  principal  teacher. . . 

...do 

Teacher 

...do 

Assistant  teacher 

..do 

Matron   

...do 

...do 

Seamstress 

...do 

Laundress 

...  do 

Cook 

...do 


I 


July 

Sept 

July 

Oct. 

July 

Apr. 

Jnly 

Sept 

Oct 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Jan. 


1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 

hum 

1,1885 
1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1.1885 
1.1885 
1.1885 
1,1886 


Aug.  31, 1885 
June  80, 1886 
Sept.  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Aug.  31, 1885 
Sept  30, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Mar^  31. 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Dec.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1886 


$700 
700 

.500 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
800 
300 
800 
300 
300 
300 


$117  03 
562  07 
125  00 
375  OO 
800  00 
100  00 

67  SO 

82  61 
300  00 
225  OO 

75  00 
225  00 

75  00 
150  00 
150  00 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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Osage  and  Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Kaw  Indnntrial  Boardinfc-achaafr 


Name. 


D.D.Keeler 

J.  C.  Keenan 

Lixtto  Johnson 

P.RPuckett 

JohnT.  SaDds 

LT.Keeler 

LonnA  Keenan 

Bebeeca  L.  Frazer 

Emma  Mays 

Mary  £.  Pockett 

Miooie  Dnnlap 

£0tber  Baldwin 

Alice  Art 

ManLawe 

Joeeph  Pappan 

Leimard  Bellemond . . . 
Jotepb  Bromley 


Position. 


Snperintendent .... 

...do 

Teacher  

Industrial  teacher . 

...do 

Matron 

...do    

Assistant  matron.. 
Assistant  matron.. 

Seamstress 

...do 

Cook 

...do 

Lanudress 

Laborer 

...do 

...do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Jnly 

Sept 

Sept 

July 

Sept 

July 

Sept 

Aug. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept 

July 

Oct 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Oct 


1.1885 
7, 1885 

28,1885 
1,1885 

25, 1885 
1, 1885 

14, 1885 

21,1885 
2,1885 
1,1885 

28, 1885 
1,1885 

28, 1885 

17,1885 
], 1885 
1,1885 
5, 1865 


Termination    ^*^^  ]  Amonnt 
of  service.    ^„P„^^ 


paid. 


Sept  6,1885 
June  30. 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Sept  6,1885 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  6,1885 
June  30, 1886 
Nov.  1,1885 
June  30, 1880 
Sept  6,1885 
June  30, 1886 
Oct  27,1885 
June  30, 1886 
June  30. 1886 
Nov.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 


$900 
9C0 
480 
480 
480 
400 
400 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
180 
180 
180 


$166  27 
733  68 
363  87 

88  63 
367  79 

73  93 
317  36 

59  49 
108  94 

55  49 
227  45 

97  07 
202  96 
236  41 

16  50 
115  96 
183  01 


••age  and  Ka«r  Agency,  Indian  Territary.— Osage  Industrial  Boardiag-ackool. 


M.  J.  Maris Superintendent . . . 

Charles  Fagan I  ..  do 

John  W.  Roheita i  Principal  teacher . 

Era  B.  Hoover |  Teacher 

Dora  M.  Jack do 


George  Sinkswiler 

W.M.  Roberta 

John  F.Major , 

It.J.Mari«.  

KaoBie  S.  Wbitmer 

Leora  Maris 

Mattie  A.  Bowden 

Itta  C.Painter 

Loaisa  J.  Stark 

HattieD.Cox 

Anna  M.  Roberts  — • 

Anna  Gray 

AlheGray 

Martin  Williams 

Wilson  Kirk 

Lacioi  Stephens 

Enbrey  Gibson 

Alex.  Tan  Chief 


...do    

Industrial  teacher. 

..  do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . , 

Seamstress 

..do 

...do 

Nurse 

Cook 

Assistant  cook .... 

Laundress 

...do 

Laborer 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

..do 


July  1,1885 
Sept  7.1885 
Sept  10, 1885 
Sept  23, 1885 
Sept  23, 1885 
Oct  5, 1885 
July  1,1885 
Jan.  ],  1886 
July  1,1885 
Sept  15, 1885 
Sept  8,1885 
Jan.  25,1886 
Sept  8.1885 
Sept.  25, 1885 
Sept  14, 1885 
Sept  10, 1885 
Sept  28, 1885 
Sept  28, 1885 
July  1,1885 
Oct  5, 1885 
Oct  1, 1885 
Feb.  15, 1886 
Jan.  14,1886 


Sept   6,1885 

$900 

June  30, 1886 

900 

June  30, 1886 

600 

June  30. 1886 

480 

June  30, 1886 

480 

Mar.  31. 1886 

480 

Deo.  26. 1885 

480 

June  30, 1886 

480 

June  30^  1886 

480 

June  30, 1886 

400 

Mar.  31, 1886 

300 

June  30. 1886 

300 

June  30, 1886 

300 

June  30, 1886 

800 

June  30, 1886 

400 

June  30, 1886 

300 

June  30, 1880 

300 

June  30, 1886 

300 

Sept  30, 1885 

180 

Dec.  31. 1885 

IFO 

Feb.  14,1886 

180 

June  30, 18^6 

180 

June  30, 1886 

180 

$166  27 
733  68 
474  43 
870  39 
370  39 
354  78 
233  44 
239  96 
465  55 

317  86 
111  25 
130  00 
243  75 
229  89 

318  45 
238  02 
227  45 
227  45 

45  07 
43  01 
67  CO 
67  50 
83  50 


8222  I  A- 


-IX 
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Pima  Agency,  Arizsna.—Pina  BwarflUngr-school. 


Name. 


Position. 


Principal  teacher. 

...do 

Aasiatant  teacher. . 

Matron 

Seamstress 


Nellie  Ayers 

Alice  Simpson 

Nellie  Ayow , 

Sarah  A.  Wheeler. 

E.J.  Bryant  

Mary  Pomeroy |  — do 

Melissa  Inez |....do 

Melissa  Brizsie | do 

Wm.Sheehan i  Cook 

Wm.  Bell i....do 

Sai  ah  £.  Downs '  Laundress 

Nellie  Thomas do 


Commence.  |  Termination  |  S»[;nr  i  Amonnt 
ofr^vlce.    !    of--*-    anSSm.,    ^^ 


Sept 

Oct. 

Oct.  1 

July 

July 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

July 

Oct. 

July 

Jan. 


22,1885 
8.  1885 
B,  1885 
1,  1885 
28,1885 
14,1885 
1,  1885 
7,  1885 
1,  1885 
24,1885 
1,  1885 
1,  1886 


Oct.  7, 

June  30, 

I  Jane  30, 

f  June  30, 

j  Nov.  11, 

I  June  30, 

Aug.  31. 

Sept.  15, 

Oct.  23, 

<  Jun3  80, 

Dec.  29, 

Jane  30, 


1885 


1886 

1886 

1886 

1885 

1886' 

1885- 

1885  I 

1885; 

1886 

1885  I 

1886! 


$800 
800  I 
480  I 
500 
480  i 
480  I 
300 
480  I 
500  I 
500 
400  I 
400  I 


$34  77 

584  78 

350  86 

500  00 

57  38 

302  60 

50  00 

11  73 

156  94 

343  74 

197  82 

200  00 


Pima  Agency,  Arizona  •— Papa^;*  Day-school. 


I 
E.J.  Hart !  Teacher  and  physician. 


July    1,  1885  f  June  30, 1886  i      $900  ;     $900  00 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  DaicotA.— Pine  Ridge  Industrial  Roarding-sehool. 


R.  O.  Pugh I  Supt  and  principal  teacher. 

WendellKeith i....do 

A.  M.  Graves ! — do 

Harriet  Jekyll 

Cordelia  L.Maika. 
Anna  R.  Weeter... 
Clara  Mc Adams... 

Wendell  Keith 

Mary  Shady , 

Ellen  Gaylord 

C.L.  Calkins 

Rose  N.  Williams  . 

M.M.  Backer 

Cordelia  L.Maika.. 
Clara  McAdams... 


Assistant  teacher 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

Housekeeper  and  cook. 

...do 

...do 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

...do 

...do 


Margaret  fiod^rers ; do 

Cora  M.  Buckbee '  Matron 

M.  E.Graves |....do 

M.E.Graves i  Assistant  matron. 

Fannie  Williams I do 


July  1, 

1885 

Mar,  10, 1886 

$900 

$622  50 

Mar.  11 

1886 

Apr.  7,  1886 

900 

69  81 

Apr.  8, 

1886 

June  30, 1886 

900 

207  67 

July  1, 

1885 

Apr.  30,  1886 

500 

416  20 

May  1, 

1886 

June  30, 1886 

400 

67  00 

Sept.  1, 

1885 

May  22,  1888 

400 

289  78 

May  23, 

1886 

June  30,  1886 

400 

42  89 

July  1, 

1885 

Jane  30, 1886 

500 

461  18 

July  I, 

1885 

Sept.  30, 1885 

450 

112  50 

Oct   1, 

1885 

Mar.  31,  1886 

450 

226  00 

Apr.  8. 

1886 

June  30, 1886 

450 

103  83 

Jaly  1. 

1885 

June  30. 1886 

400 

400  00 

July  1, 

1885 

July  31.  1885 

400 

83  70 

Aug.  1, 

1885 

Apr.  30,  1886 

400 

299  30 

May  19, 

1886 

May  22, 1886 

400 

4  40 

June  5, 

1886 

June  30,4886 

400 

28  57 

Mar.  4, 

1886 

Mar.  31, 1886 

600 

38  89 

Apr.  12 

1886 

June  30, 1880 

600 

109  90 

Apr.  8, 

1886 

Apr.  11, 1886 

300 

8  30 

May  8. 

1886 

June  30,  1886 

300 

44  48 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota.— Employes  at  Eigiit-Day-»chooL 


Augusta  Robertson. 

T.J.Smith 

Ada  M.Clark , 

William  Selwyn 

T.J.Smith 


Teacher  . 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


July  1, 1885  I  June  30. 1886 
July  1, 1885  I  May  15, 1886 
June  1, 1886  |  Juno  30, 1886 
July  1, 1885  i  May  15, 1886 
May  16, 1886  |  June  30, 1886 


$600 
600 


600 
600 


$600  00 
525  50 

49  50 
524  23 

74  50 
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Piae  Ridye  Agency*  Dakota.— Employes  at  Eight-Da7-«ck«ol--CoatiJined. 


Xame. 


Position. 


E.  M.Keith |  Teacher 

Andrew  C.  Porter   ! do  — 

David  Theophilus do 

W.T.Manning do 

E.H.  Palmer ..do.... 


Cominence- 

ment 
of  service. 


Termination    ^^I^ 
of  service.   !^„P^„^ 


J«lj-  J,  1885 
Aug.  1,  18Sr> 
Sept  24. 1885 
Jan.  28, 1886 
May  l,ld86 


June  30. 1886 
Jnne30,1886' 
Doc.  »,1885 
Jun^BO.  1886  ' 
June  30, 1886 


$oOO 
600 
600 
600 
600 


Amount 
paid. 


$600  00 
549  50 
161  41 
254  97 
100  50 


Poaca,  Pawae«,  and  Otoe  Agency.— Pawnee  Industrial  Boarding-school. 


Le«)ie  D.  Davis Supt.  and  principal  teacher. 

C'hHs  A.Shaw | do 

EviiM.  Woodtn   Teacher 

Florence  McKenzie  ■ do 

C.H. Danley Induatrial  teacher 

G.E.  Porter do 

Jo^ph  Carrion ' do  .  , 

Flnrfuce  Davis I  Matron 

LinoieSbow do . 

lUry  Danley Seamstress 

Lanra  Porter do 

M.  A.  Bailey ,....do 

Annie  E.  Wright Cook 

Uary  Gillingham Assistant  seamstress 

Ann  Howell do 

Cora  E\-re i  Assistant  teaoher« 

W.C.Wiijrht Baker 

Eopbemia  Sherman Laundress 

FanuK;  Wright ' do 

Frank  Bayhylle j  Herder 


July  1,1885 
Oct  1,1885 
July  1,1885 
Sept  1, 1885 
July  1, 1885 
Oct  10, 1885 
Feb.  22, 1886 
July  9.1885 
Oct  3,1885 
July  1,1885 
Oct  10. 1885 
Feb.  13, 1886 
July  1,1885 
July  1, 1885 
May  24, 1886 
Sept  1, 1885 
July  1,1885 
July  1,1885 
Jnly  1,1885 
July  1,1885 


Sept  30,  1885 
June  30, 1886  i 
Aug.  31, 1886  I 
June  30, 1886  I 
Oct.     9, 1885  j 
Feb.  12, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885 
June  30, 1886  ! 
Oct     9, 1885 
Feb.  12,1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
May  15, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30. 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 


$900 
900 
600 
600 
540 
540 
540 
480 
480 
360 
360 
360 
400 
120 
120 
360 
400 
120 
120 
240 


$225  00 
675  00 
101  00 
499  00 
148  21 
186  28 
192  00 
109  60 
857  43 

98  80 
124  22 
137  00 
400  00 
104  85 

12  54 
299  40 
400  00 
120  00 
120  00 
180  00 


PoBca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Ponca  Indnatrial  Boarding- 

■ciaool. 


UW.Doncan 

KLFrenoh 

Hugh  T.  Gordon..., 

KateElUs 

Annis  R.  Osborne . . 
AnnaK.Gonlon   .. 

S.B.Scott 

A.  OP.  Nickelson. 
Jtooie  M.  Holmes  . 
IWlaH-Maunaer.. 

Kat«  Ellis 

AonaN.Gooday  .. 
H^ttie  Kickelson  .. 

EfltCScott  

HaitieXickelson.. 

I>elia  Briscoe 

Sttzctte 


Superintendent Ang. 

do Sept. 

do Jan. 

Teacher July 

do Nov. 

— do * Apr. 

Industrial  teacher !  July 


....do... 

Matron  . 
.-..do... 
....do... 

...do... 

...do  ... 
Cook.... 

...do... 

...do... 
.-..do... 


Nov. 
July 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
Nov. 
Apr. 
July 


14,1885 

15. 1885 
24,1886 

1.1885 
2.1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
19,1885 
1,1885 
7,1885 
1,1885 

24. 1886 
1,1886 
1,1885 

19, 188o 
16, 1S86 
1,  ltt85 


Sept  13, 1885 

$840 

$70  76 

Dec.  31, 1885 

840 

246  52 

June  30, 1886 

84o 

366  87 

Oct  31,1885 

600 

200  50 

June  30, 1886 

600 

397  78 

June  30, 1886 

840 

150  00 

Oct  31,1885 

540 

180  50 

June  30, 1886 

540 

838  11 

July  13. 1885 

480 

16  96 

Oct   30,1885 

480 

110  94 

Jan.  18,1886 

480 

103  60 

Mar.  31, 1886 

480 

89  37 

June  30, 1886 

480 

120  00 

Oct.  31,1885 

400 

133  70 

Mar.  31, 1886 

400 

146  74 

June  30, 1886 

400 

83  48 

Aug.  31, 1885 

120 

20  20 
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PoBca,  Pav 


■ee,aad  Ot«^  Agemej,  IndiaM  Territory*— PoMca  ladaatrial  Bearding* 

•c  hQol—Con  tinned. 


Name. 


Position. 


Mary  Fast  Walker  . . . 
Rosalie  Black  Tonjirtie 

Helen  J.  Madison 

Adda  Maanser 

Nettie  M.  English  .  .. 

Lncy  Cerre 

Hot  Day 

Grey  Hawk 

Topsy 

Buffalo  Woman , 

C.  Yellowpecker 

Eliza  Le  Clair 


Commence.     Termination    ^^^  I  Amount 
ofrr°v.^ce.       «f--^-    anrum.1     P-^*' 


Assistant  cook Sept.   1,1885    May 

do I  May    5, 1880  ,  June 

Seamstress I  July    1,1885  '  July 

..  do '  Aug.  22, 1885  I  Sept. 

...do Septl5, 1885    Juue 

Laundress I  July    1, 1885  :  June 

...do Sept   7,1885-^  Sept 


...do 

...do 

Assistant  laundress. 

...do 

...do 


Sept  24, 1885 
Oct   15,1885 
Deo.  13, 1885 
Dec.  29, 1885  i  Jan. 
Jan.  19, 1886   Juue 


Oct. 
Dec 
Dec. 


4,1886 
30,1886 
13,1885 
14,1885 
30,1886 
30,1866 
23,1885 
14,1885 
19.1885 
24,1885 
15, 1886 

2,1886 


$120 
120 
400 
400 
400 
300 
12U 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


$81  02 

18  8a 

14  13 

26  09 

317  39 

300  00 

554 

6  85 

21  54 

33 

5  08 

44  7» 


PaacR,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agrwtcj,  Indian  Territory.— Ot«e  ladnatrial  Boardian* 

■chool. 


A.P  Hutchison Sup't  and  principal  teacher...  Aug. 

Carrie  C.  Shults '    Teacher July 

Hattie  Hutchison |  Matron    ;  Aug. 


Nannie  B.  Young ' do , 

Nannie  A.  Dalzell |  Seamstress . 

Emily  Laden !  Cook , 

Phama  H.  Perry do 

Rachel  McCrary Laundress  . 


Mary  Ladell  .... 
Annie  Jackson  . . 
Rachel  McCrary. 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


May 
July 
July 
Mar. 
July 
Oct 
Jan. 
May 


3.1885 

1.1885 

25. 1885 

17,1886 

1, 1885 

1,1885 

4.1880 

1,1885 

1,1885 

1.1886 

29,1886 


June 
June 
May 
June 
June 
Mar. 
June 
Sept 
Dec. 
May 
June 


30,1886 
30, 1886 
16, 1886 
30,1886 
30,1886 
31. 1886 
30,1886 
30,1885 
31,1885 
28,1886 
30,1886 


$840 
600 
400 
400 
300 


120 
200 
200 
200 


$764  60 
600  00 
290  79 

49  48 
299  60 
242  00 
118  00 

30  00 

50  00 
81  88 
18  15 


Pottawatomie   and    Great   IVemaiaa  Ageaey,  Kaaaaa.  —  Iowa  ai 
Indnatrial  Board ing-aciaool. 


nd  Sae  and   Fox 


EllaSykes ^  Sup'tand  principal  teacher  .. 

D.  Van  Valkenburg | do 


John  L.  Basye 

Vincent  Chambers . 
Millie  A.  MoCiary. 

Maggie  Holmes 

Maggie  Morgan 

Nancy  J.  Bagley . . . 

MaryBeeler 

Bridget  Kesler  .... 
Maggie  Chambers. 

Annie  Sargent 

Maggie  Holmes  ... 
Hannie  M.  Walton. 

Jane  Toupain 

Emma  Mattox 


.do. 
.do  . 


Matron  and  assistant  teacher. 
...do 

...do 

...do 

Cook  and  laundress 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

Seamstress .* 

...do 

...do 

...do 


July  1,1885 
Sept  1,1885 
Nov.  23, 1885 
April  1. 1886 
July  1,1885 
Nov.  26, 1885 
Jan.     5, 1886 


Apr. 
July 
Aug. 
Apr. 


1,1886 
1,1885 
8.1885 
1,1886 


May  17,1886 
July  23, 1885 
Nov.  27, 1885 
Jan.  5, 1886 
Apr.    1,1886 


Aug.  31, 1885 
Sept  30, 1885 
Mar.  30,1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Nov.  25. 1885 
Jan.  4, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Aug.  7,1885 
Mar.  31, 1886 
May  16,1886 
June  30. 1886 
Nov.  25, 1885 
Jan.  4, 1886 
Mar.  31. 1886 
June  30. 1886 


$720 

$121  30 

720 

58.70 

720 

256  30 

720 

180  00 

480 

193  04 

480 

52  29 

480 

114  66 

480 

120  00 

360 

37  17 

360 

232  83 

360 

45  49 

360 

44  51 

800 

102  72 

300 

81  86 

300 

71  66 

300 

75  00 
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Pottawatomie    aad     Great    IVemaha    Agency,    Kanaao.  —  Kickapoo    Indnatrial 

IlaardinK-ochool. 


Name., 


Frank  ILCooYert. 

Annie  Linn 

Muj  E.  Haney 

Mafc^eKlrlin 

AIiceA.Beed 

luettoDow 


Position. 


Sap*t  and  principal  teaoher.. 
Matron  and  assistant  teaoher. 

Cook  and  laundress 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Jaly  23, 1885 
July  1,1885 
July    1,1885 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annam. 


Jane  80, 1886 
Jnne  30, 1886 
Nov.  8,1885 


Nov.  15, 1885  '  Mar.  31, 1886 
Apr.  1, 1886  I  May  12, 1886 
May  13,1886   June  30. 1836 


$660 
480 


360 


Amount 
paid. 


$622  34 
480  00 
123  26 
106  63 
41  54 
48  46 


Pottawatonaie  and  Great  IVemeha  Agency,  Kanaao.  —  Pottawatamie  Indnatrial 

Hoarding-aciaooi. 


CorsYater Sop't  and  principal  teacher.. 

•Junes  Steams do v 

Frank  Lyman i — do 

Alida  Moody Matron  and  assistant  teacher. 

MUIie  A.  MoCrary do   

Minnie  Wataon Seamstress 

Maggie  Lindsay do 

Anna  Beeler :  Cook  and  laandreas 

LaniaSeeland do 

Catherine  Lntea j do 

Florence  M.  Yonng |....do 

MaryBoberaou ' — do 


July 

Oct 

Mar. 

July 

Nov. 

July 

Nov. 

July 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

May 


1,1885 
17,1885 

4.1886 

1,1885 
26,1865 

1, 1885 
23. 1885 

1.1885 

13. 1885 
24,1885 
11,1886 

11. 1886 


Sept  30, 1885  j 
Feb.  28, 1886  | 
June  30, 1886 
Nov.  10^  1885 
June  30, 1886  j 
Nov.  20, 1885 
June  30, 1886 
Aug.   7,1885 
Oct   17,1885 
Mar.  10, 1886 
May  10. 1886 
June  30, 1886 


$720 
720 
720 
480 
480 
800 
800 
860 
860 
360 
360 
860 


$180  00 
266  70 
236  00 
173  48 
286  96 
117  80 
181  77 
87  17 
64  58 
136  50 
60  56 
60  44 


PneMn  Agency,  New  Iflezico.— EnapioyCa  at  Two  Day-ochooio. 


Jnliaa  Aerts... 
E<hrard  Walsh 
Lizsie  Clark 


Jane  30, 1886 
Mar.  31. 1886  j 


$1,000 
1.000 


April  1.1886    June  80, 1886      1.000 


$500  00 
250  00 
250  00 


^nnpaw^  Agency,  Indian  Territory*— Qnnpaw  Indnatrial  Bnarding-oehooi. 


...do 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

..  do 


Henry  B.  Da wea.. 
Fred  R.  Morgan.. 
Anna £.  Boone  ... 

0»wge  Flint 

Lizzie  L.  Dyer 

Mary  B.  Dawes... 

Battie  Meeker '  Seamstress  . 

Blanche  A.  Valker do 

EelenBamea j...  do 

Sarah  Aiken ,  Cook 

..  do 

Laundress . . 

...do ;. 


Fanny  McNamara 

David  Geboe 

Louisa  Drake 


Superintendent Sept.  1,1885  June  30, 

Teacher July  1,1885  Aug.31, 

Sept  5, 1885  June  30, 

July  1,1885  June  30, 

July  1. 1885  May    4, 

May  6,1886  Jnne  30, 

July  1, 1885  July  16, 

Sept  1,1885  Oct  31, 

Nov.  5,1885  June  30, 

July  1. 1885  Oct  31, 

Nov.  1, 1885  June  30, 

July  1,1885  Aug.31, 

Sept  1,1885  June  30. 


1886 

$800 

1886 

600 

1886 

600 

1886 

360 

1886 

480 

1886 

480 

1885 

240 

1885 

240 

1886 

240 

1885 

240 

1886 

240 

)885 

240 

1886 

210  , 

$665  20 
101  00 

403  33 
360  00 

404  87 
73  88 
10  66 

39  80 
167  16 

71  74 
159  80 

40  40 
199  60 
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Qaapaw  Agency,   Indian   Territory* — Seneca,   Miiavrnee,  and   Wyandotte    Indaa* 

trial  Boarding-Kchool. 


Name. 


William  E.  Morria. 

HarwoodHall 

Lizzie  Test 

Kate  Mason 

Arizona  Jackson 

M.  R.  Sawyer 

C.H.  Warring 

M.  R,  Sawyer 

Robert  C.  Gri/igs  , . 

Ella  R.  Morris , 

Poca  V.  Adams 

Sarah  Sawyer , 

Meriam  Lawrence . 

Belle  Naramore 

Sraatos  Hubbard... 

Sarah  Deoow 

LydiaByer 

T.  :^.  Walker , 

Brastas  Hubbard... 


Position. 


Commence.  ,  xern,I„ation  |  — '    A.non.t 
of  service.       "* 


Salary 
service.    „^?fL  (     paid- 


1,18S5 

1.1885 
1, 1886 


Superintendent July 

— do j  Jan. 

Teacher I  July 

— do Jan. 

....do I  Jnly   1,1885 

Indostrial  teacher July   1,1885 

....do 

...do 

...  do 

Matron 

...do 

Seamstress 

...do 

Cook 

Laundress 

...do 

...do 

Night  watchman 

...do 


Jan.  12,1886 
Jan.  1, 1886 
April  1, 1886 
July  1,1885 
Jan.  1.1886 
July  1,1885 
Jmi.  14,1886 
July  1,1885 
July  1,1885 
Sept.  15, 1885 
Jan.  16,1866 
Mar.  17, 1886 
Feb.  10. 1886 


Dec.  31,1885 

June  30, 1886 

Dec.  31, 1885 

June  30, 1886 

June  30, 1886 

Dec  31, 1885 

Mar.  31, 1886 

Jan.  11,1886 

June  30, 1886 

Dec.  81,1885 

June  30, 1886 

Dec  31, 1885 

June  30, 1886 

June  30, 1886 

i  Aug.  31, 1885 

I  Dec  31. 1885 

I  June  30. 1886 

:  May    9, 1886 

Mar.  16, 1886 


900 

6U0 

600 

540  I 

480 

480 

480 ; 

480 
.480  ! 
'480 
300 
300  , 
300 
300 
300 
300 
600 


$;50  00 
4'>0  00 
300  00 
300  00 
540  00 
240  OO 
105  3a 
14  67 
120  00 
240  00 
240  00 

i:o  00 

139  17 
3U0  00 
50  60 
88  23 
136  67 
88  33 

61  ce 


^napaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory.— Employ  fa  at  Ttvo  Daj-aciaoolB. 


Fr^  R.  Morgan  . 
Charles  Corbin  . . 
T.  G.  Walker... 

Eva  Watson 

Albert  J.  Peery.. 


Teacher. . 
-.do... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


Sept  1 

1885 

Jan.  1. 

1886 

Feb.  16, 1886  | 

Apr.  1, 

1886 

July  1, 

1885 

Dec  31.  1885 
Feb.  15, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
.June  30, 1886 
June  31, 1886 


$480  I  $159  20 

480  60  00 

480  I  60  00 

480  118  76 

600  600  OO 


Qainaielt  Agency,  Waaiiington  Territory.— Quinaielt  Boarding-sciiooi. 


R.  M.  Rylatt 

Sarah  C.  Willoughby . 
Fanny  Rylatt 


Teacher 
Matron  . 
Cook  ... 


Jnly  1,  1885 
July  1,  1885 
July  1,  1885 


June  30, 1886  |  $600  $600  00 
June  30, 1886  |  *  360  I  360  OO 
June  30. 1886  {        300  '       300  00 


^ninaielt  Agency,  Waaiiington  Territory.— Qneets  Tillage  Day-a«*laooi. 


B.J.  Garfield Teacher. 


July  1.  1885 


June30,1886  ;      $400     |  $400  00 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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B^sebnd  A^cutji  Dakota  Agency.— Employ^a  at  Tirelre  Day-schools. 


Position. 


M.Neffie  Wright t  Teacher 

Latber  Standing  Bear  .  |  Assistant  teacher 

Mn.  Lacy  B.  Arnold  . .    Teacher 

Ssn&  E.Harris Assistant  teacher. 

Bnfos  C.  Baaer '  Teacher 

IGnnieE.  Meade i  —  do 

M.E.  Dnigan i....do 

D.F. Small j  ...do 

Ernest  J.  Warner — do 

lillie  A.  Small AssistAt  teacher. 

Clema  Warren do    


Gconse  C.  Douglass 


...., 


Teacher  . 


Belle  Dooglass |  Assistant  t«acher . , 

WUliam  Holmes |  Teacher 

William  Cartwright  ...;.. ..do , 

Frank  E.  Lewis I do 

Darid  W.  Parmelee . . . .  | do 

P.S.0weU8 ....do 


David  E.  Parmelee  . 
James  H.  Welsh.... 
Bo/as  C.Bauer 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 


of  service.        "locivi^-o.    annum. 


paid. 


Jnly  1,  1685 

June  30, 1886 

$600 

$600  00 

Sept  1,  1885 

June  30, 1886 

300 

249  40 

July  1,  1885 

June  30, 1886 

600 

600  00 

May  17. 1886 

June  30, 1886 

300 

37  06 

July  1,1885 

Oct.  31,1885 

600 

200  50 

Deo.  7,  1885 

June  30, 1886 

600 

340  76 

Sept.  14, 1885 

June  30, 1886 

600 

477  72 

July  1.  1885 

Mar.  11,1886 

600 

433  30 

Mar.  22,1886 

June  30, 1886 

600 

150  00 

July  1,  1885 

Mar.  11,1886 

800 

208  37 

Mar.22, 1886 

June  30, 1886 

300 

83  33 

July  1,  1885 

June30,1886 

600 

600  00 

July  1,  1885 

May  15.1886 

300 

262  06 

July  1,  1885 

June30,1886 

600 

600  00 

Dec.  7,  1885 

June  30,1886 

600 

340  76 

Dec.  16,1885 

June  80. 1886 

600 

326  09 

Feb.  9,  1888 

Jan.  15,1886 

600 

85  03 

Jan.  16, 1P86 

Jan.  26,1886 

600 

18  33 

Apr.  1,  1886     June30.1886 

600 

150  00 

Apr.  17,1886     June30.1886 

600 

123  58 

Apr.  12,1886     June30,1886 

600 

131  62 

Bonad  Valley  Ageacy,  Califoraia.— Eaaploy^a  at  T«ro  Day-schoolii. 


W.A.Ray !  Teacher 


Maggie  Tillotson ... 
Loey  Hombrook  ... 

Maggie  Jones 

Mn.M.6.  Willsey. 
Mary  Ray 


July  1,1885 

July  1,1885 

Oct  1,  1885 

Apr.  1,1886 

Teacher I  July  1,1885 

Assistant  teacher |  July  1,1885 


Assistant  teacher. . 

...do 

...do 


June  30, 1886 

$720  ! 

Sept.  30, 1885 

60 

Mar.  31, 1886 

60 

June  30, 1886 

60 

June  30, 1886 

no 

June  30, 1886 

60 

$720  00 
15  00 
80  00 
15  00 
720  00 
GO  00 


ftac  aad  Fox  A^acy»  ladiaa  Territory.— Absc  a  tec  8kawn«^  ludastrial  Boardiag* 

school. 


CC.Rogan I  Supt  and  industrial  teacher.. 

James  K.  Allen ' do 

Thomas  W.  Alford  ... .   Teacher 

AIlieRogan Matron 

Mary  A.  Allen do 

E^e  Marker Seamstress 

Jnlia  Ful  wider do 

Kama  J.  Cooley ' do 

Mary  Whitehead Cook 


Clara  B.Yott Laundress 

Mamie  Spylock do 

John  Whitehead Parmer 

Steve  Pen-80-nah \  Herder 

R.  E.  Benning {  Physician  and  ass't  teacher. 


Jnly 

1,1885 

Jan. 

1, 1886 

July 

1,1885 

July 

1.1885 

Jan. 

1,1886 

July 

1,1885 

Nov. 

8,1885 

Apr. 

1, 1886 

July 

1,1885 

Aug. 

11,1885 

Apr. 

1,  1886 

July 

1,1885 

July 

1,1885 

Mar. 

1,1866 

Dec.  31, 1885 

$650 

June  30, 1886 

650 

June  30, 1886 

500 

Deo.  31, 1885 

350 

June  30, 1686 

850 

Nov.   2,1685 

360 

Mar.  31, 1886 

360 

June  30, 1886 

860 

June  30. 1866 

360 

Mar.  31, 1686 

300 

June  30, 1686 

800 

June  30. 1866 

300 

June  30, 1686 

250 

June  80,  1686 

600 

$325  00 

825  00 

500  00 

n:>  00 

175  00 

122  28 

147  72 

90  00 

360  00 

191  55 

75  00 

300  00 

2:>o  00 

201  70 

Digiti 
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Hue  aad  Fox  AceMcy*  Indian  Territory.— Sac  aad  Fox  Indaatrial  BoardUan-aciiOol. 


Name. 


Position. 


Silas  R.  Moon 

F.  J.  Dewltt 

Thomas  J.  Miles  . . 

Almeda  Ganse 

Anna  Noyes 

Anna  Moon 

Amanda  A.  Dewitt 
Celina  Keynolds . . . 
C.  W.  Jennison.... 

A.  0.  Moore 

Clarie  Spinning  — 

Clarie  Spinning 

Alice  C.  Lowe 

C.  TV.  Jennison Laundress 

A.  C.Moore '....do 

HattieKing '....do 

W.  C.  Jennison Herder  . . . 

M.King L..do  ..... 


Sapt.  and  principal  teacher. 

....do 

Teacher 

....do 

...do 

Matron 

...do 

Seamstress 

..do 

...do 

...do 

Cook 

...do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July 

Apr. 

July 

Nov. 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 


1,1885 
1,1880 
13,1885 
3,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1.1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
1,1885 
1,1886 


Termination 
of  service. 

Mar.  31. 1886 
June  30. 1886 
Nov.  2.1885 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Mar.  81, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
July  28.  1885 
Dec.  31, 1885 
Iklar.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  30. 1886 
July  31, 1885 
Dec.  81. 1883 
June  30. 1886 
Doc.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1886 


annum.  *^^^ 


$500 
600 
480 
480 
480 
300 
300 
300 
300 
800 
800 
800 
300 
240 
240 
240 
250 
250 


$375  00 
125  00 
147  3$ 
196  96 

laooo 

226  0$ 
79  00 
22  85 

124  79 
75  00 
75  00 

225  OO 
75  CO 
20  20 
79  60 

120  00 

125  IN) 
125  00 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa.— Sac  and  Fox  Day-achooi. 


AmeB.Busby Teacher July    1, 1885     Nov.  30, 1886       $000       $250  00 

Aaatec  and  Fiandrean  Agency,  Nebraaica,— Santee  Indnatrial  Boarding-achooi. 


William  B.  Davison  . 
William  D.Luther.., 
James  Lockwood  — 
Alexander  Young . . . . 

Mary  Lindsay 

Nellie  Lindsay 

Virginia  Felix 

Alice  Ramsey 

Alice  Ramsey 

Anna  Thornton 

Eva  BartholomoMT . . . . 


Principal  teaeher.. 
Industrial  teacher  . 

...do 

...do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 1 

..  do 

Laundress 

Assistant  cook 

Assistant  teacher. . 


July 
July 
Oct. 
Apr. 
July 
July 
July 
Oct. 
July 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
3.1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
21,1885 


June  30, 
Sept.  30, 
Apr.  2, 
June  30. 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Sept  30, 
June  30, 
Sept  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


I 


1886 
1886 
1866 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1880 


$800 
480 
480 
480 
600 
360 
300 
360 
800 
150 


$800  00 

120  00 
242  04 

117  se 

500  00 

860  00 
90  00 

270  00 
75  00 
87  60 

190  00 


Santee  and  Fiandrean  Agency,  IVebraslca. — Employ^^a  at  Two  Day-aclaoola. 


JohnE.Smith Teacher July    1, 18X5    June  30, 188G  !      $600       $600  00 

Ho.seaLocke |  Teacher  and  averseer July    1, 1885   June  30, 1886         700  |       700  00 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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HhMhMic  AgvBcy,  "Wjontina  Territoir*— ^IV'lad  River  Tndnatrial  BoRrdUav-ach««l. 


Position. 


J.Eoberts 

CbarleeSUber 

Sarah  Boberts 

IL  GadmundBen  . . . 
Samael  A.  Egbert  . 
W.B.McKenzie... 

G.B.  Jones 

Sumner  Black  Coal 

Tenachee  

Caroline  Martin 

Caroline  Martin .... 

Marj  C.  Jones 

C.E.  Hickley 

Henrietta  Mitchell. 
Laura  E.  Smiley  . . . 

A^esBoasel I  Seamstress 

MaryHaUett '....do 

Zcrelda  Harris I. ...do 

A<ni68  Rossell I do 


Saperintendent  and  teacher  . . 

Carpenter 

Teuchi-r    

...do 

IndCistrial  teacher 

...do 

...do 

Assistant  industrial  teacher.. 

...do 

Matron 

...do 

...do 

Assistant  matron 

...do 

...do 


J.E.Chadderton Cook 

Cbaries  Kongres do 

Charles  Kongres do , 

^'.P.O'NeU '....do  : 

William  Shakespeare  . .   Assistant  cook . 

Mary  Wood do 

Richard  Wanslall j....do 

AdamEedman ....do , 

Cathwine  Gadm  ondsen  I  Laondress 

Garfield Laborer 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Termination 
of  service. 


P®*^         paid, 
annum.      *^ 


July 

Jan. 

July 

July 

July 

May 

May 

July 

Oct 

July 

Aug. 

Jan. 

July 

Sept 

Apr. 

July 

Aug. 

Oct 

Apr. 

July 

Sept 

yeb. 

Apr. 

July 

Aug. 

Oct 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 


1,1885 

17, 1886 

1,1885 

6, 1885 

6,1885 

5.1886 

25, 1886 

1,1885 

1,1885 

1,1885 

5,1885 

1,1886 

1,1885 

5,1885 

23,1886 

1,1885 

24,1885 

29,1885 

1,1886 

1,1885 

22,1885 

10.1886 

16,1886 

1,1885 

28,1885 

3,1885 

11.1886 

1,1885 

11.1886 


'  June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Deo.  2,1885 
May  24, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30. 1886 
Dec.  11. 1885 
Aug.  4,1885 
Dec.  31,1885 
June  80, 1886 
Aug.  31. 1885 
Apr.  22.1886 
June  80, 1886 
Aug.  4,1885 
Oct  21,1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  ^0, 1886 
Sept  21, 1885 
Feb.  9.1886 
Apr.  15, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Aug.  24, 1885 
Oct  2, 1885 
Jan.  10,1886 
June  80, 1886 
June  80. 1886 
June  30. 1886 


$840 

$840  00 

840 

382  70 

500 

500  00 

500 

494  58 

060 

260  01 

800 

43  00 

800 

71  28 

180 

144  78 

180 

35  18 

060 

02  77 

720 

201  08 

720 

300  00 

480 

80  80 

480 

802  02 

480 

90  05 

400 

88  09 

400 

04  13 

400 

100  60 

400 

100  00 

500 

112  73 

500 

192  83 

720 

129  07 

720 

150  87 

180 

20  04 

180 

17  54 

180 

49  10 

180 

85  00 

400 

400  00 

280 

85  00 

Silets  Afteaey,  Ore^oM.— Siletx  B««rdiBg-achool. 


J.S.  McCain Principal  teacher July  1,1885 

K.McCain I  Assistant  teacher July  1,1885 

LF.Gleason Matron '  July  1,1885 

AUeeHooftaker |  Cook ;  Aug.27,1885 

Almira J.  Mays   ....do !  May  3,1886 

Annie  Shellbead '  Seamstress '  July  1,1885 

Mazgie  Harney Laundress I  July  1,1885 

Mary  Fiddl^ohn I. ...do |  Oct  1,1885 

lUenSeliHMS I. ...do  ....: '.  F6b.  1 


I 


June  80, 1886 
June  30, 1880 
June  80, 1886 
Iday  2,1886 
June  80, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Sept  80. 1886 
Jan.  31.1886 
June  30, 1886 


$800 
400 
500 
850 
350 
400 
300 
300 
300 


$800  00 
400  00 
600  00 
280  08 
50  70 
400  00 
75  00 
100  84 
124  10 


Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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SiasetoB  Agencf ,  ]>ak«l«.— SUsetsn  Indnatrial  B«ardinfc-»ck*«l. 


Name. 


Position. 


-I- 


T.  C.  Gordon 

Annie  A.  Grant 

Carrie  D.  Victor 

Sadie  Latta 

C.  E.  Bagardaa 

J.N.  Benaon 

Thoe.  Platte  Green  . . . 

G.  W.  McClellan 

Haggle  Howell 

Edith  Walker 

Susan  Tnrritin 

E.  J.  Undemeood 

Lannie  J.  Brown 

J.  M.PhiUlppi 

Kate  Gordon 

G.  Vanderhyden 

HinnleMetooff 

Clara  E.  Matthews 


Sapt.  and  principal  teacher.. 

Teacher 

...do    

...  do 

Industrial  teacher 

..  do 

...  do 

Assistant  industrial  teacher . 

Housekeeper  and  cook 

Seamstress 

..do 

Baker 

...do 

Harness  and  shoemaker 

Matron 

Tailor 

Laundress 

...do 


^**  menr*"  '  Termination  ,  ^7 
of  service,    j    ^^ '^^^<^^-     anS^m. 

I I 


Sept. 

July 

July 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

May 

Apr. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

July 

June 

July 

Nov. 

July 

Oct 

Jan. 


29,1885 
8,1885 
1,1885 
6,1886 
1,1885 

29,1885 
1,1886 
1,1886 
1.1885 

15,1885 
1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1886 
1, 1885 

10,1885 
1, 1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 


June  30, 1886 
j  June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
I  June  30. 1886 
,  Oct.  28,1885 
I  Apr.  30, 1886 
I  June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 18R6 
July  31, 1885 
May  31, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Dec.  31.1885 
June  30, 1886 


$1,000 
600 
600 


600 
400 

400  j 
420  I 


360 
360 
800 
600 
600 
360 
360 


Amount 
paid. 

$755  40 

588  60 

600  00 

140  06 

94  &5 

303  85 

100  50 

100  00 

420  00 

329  70 

30  30 

330  30 

29  70 

786  85 

383  09 

600  00 

90  00 

180  00 

Siasetan  Asencr*  I>akota«~Aac«Bai«B  Boardiay-achool. 


JohnB.  BenviUe  . 
Helen  F.Billesby. 


Teacher . 
...do... 


July    1,1885 
Aug.    1,1885 


June  30, 1886 
May  14, 1886 


$360  I     $360  00 
300  {       235  94 


Saathera  Vte  Ageacy,  Colorado. — Soatheriae  Vte  ]>ay-achool. 


Mary  Orr . 


Teacher  . 


Apr.  10, 1886  |  June  30, 1886 


$900       $202  75 


Staadiag  Rock  Ageacy ,  Dakota*— Standiag  Rock  ladaatrial  Boardiag-ackool. 


Gertrude  McDermott. 

Martina  Shevlin 

Mary  Schoule 

Joseph  Helmig 

Adele  Eugster 

Rose  Widour 

Ansefana  Auer 

Josephine  Decker 


Principal  teacher . . 
Assistant  teacher. . 

...do 

Industrial  teacher  . 

Matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


July  1, 1885  I  June  30, 1886  | 

July  1, 1885  i  June  80, 1886  I 

July  1,1885 

July  1,1885 

July  1,1885 

July  1,1885 

July  1,1885 


July    1,1885 


June  30. 1686 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 


$600 
500 
500 
420 
48€ 
360 
300 


$600  00 
500  00 
500JM> 

4aflroo 

480  00 
360  00 
300  OO 
360  00 


Staadiay  Rock  Ayeucy,  Dakota.— Staadiag  Rock  ladaatrial  Farai-ackooi. 


Martin  Kennel.. 
Bhabana  Stoup . 

Giles  Langel 

Nicolas  Bug 

Barney  Gordon . 


Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Mechanical  Instructor  . 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 


July 
July 
July 
Oct 
July 


1,1885 
1,1885 
1. 1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 


June  30. 1886 

$600 

$600  00 

June  30, 1886 

500 

500  00 

Sept.  30, 1885 

480 

120  00 

June  30, 1886 

480 

360  00 

Sept.  80, 1885 

480 

120  0) 

Digiti 
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Slui4iB||  B«ck  AyeneT«  Dakota.— Standing  Bock  IndiiMtrial  Farm-achool— Cont'd. 


Kame. 


Position. 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Meinrad  Widmer |  Indastrial  teacher . 

Matilda  Catany I  Seamntress 

Scholastlca  Eandig....'  Cook 

Theresa  Markle I  Lanndress 


I 


Oct  1, 1885 
Jaly  1,1885 
Jaly    1,1885 


Termiuation 
of  service. 

Salary 

per 
annam. 

Jane  30. 1886 
June  30. 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 

$480 
360 
360 
■360 

Amoant 
paid. 


$360  00 
360  CO 
360  00 
360  00 


Standing  Rock  A^encjf  Dakota* — Employ^n  at  Fonr  Daj-achools. 


Aaron  C.  Wells j  Principal  teacher . 

Josephine  Wella {  Assistant  teacher. 


Maria  L.  Van  Solen . . . . 

A-V.Lariviero 

E.P.McFaddcn 

£o«eBear£&ce 

Louis  Premeaa 


Teacher 

...do 

...do , 

..do 

Principal  teacher.. 


Jennie  Premeaa |  Assistant  teacher. 

1 


July 
Jab- 
Sept 
July 
Oct 
July 
Sept 
Sept 


1, 1885  I  June  30. 1886 
1, 1885  I  Jane  30, 1886 
1, 1885  j  June  30, 1886 
Sept  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
Jane  30, 1686 
Jane  30, 1886 


1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1.1885 


$500 
480 
500  j 
500 
500 
500 
500 
480 


Vintak  Talley  Agency,  Utah.— Uintah  Boarding-school. 


Mattie  K.  McCoy Teacher 

ftamie  A.  Weeks '....do 

Kate  Jean  Blake i  Matron 

CA.6ranger |  Cook  and  lanndress. 

Sarah  Smith ....do 


Nov.    2.1885    May  18,1886 
May  19. 1886  j  June  30, 1886 


Nov.  2.1885 
Nov.  2,1885 
Jan.  18.1886 


June  30. 1886 
Jan.  17,1886 
Jane  30. 1886 


$500  OO 
480  00 
415  7a 
125  00 
375  OO 
500  OO 
415  70 
399  la 


$800 

$435  92^ 

800 

94  51 

60) 

397  83 

500 

104  62 

500 

226  90 

Vniatilla  Agency,  Oregon.— Umatilla  Indaatrial  Boarding-ackool. 


C.A.DeLatte 

Jnli|^  A.  €raynor 

Annie  M.  Byrne 

Frank  Parent 

Bei^amin  F.  Davis  . . . 

Mary  J.  By  me 

Elisabeth  Hessein j  Seamstress 

Julia  A.  Towle do 

Mary  M.  Walters !  Laundress 

Ah  Chung I  Cook 


I  , 


Snpt.  and  principal  teacher. 

Teacher 

...do 

Indastrial  teacher 

...do 

Matron 


Jaly  1,  1886 
July  1,  1885 
July  1,  1885 
July  1,1885 
June  1,  1886 
July  1,  1885 
July  1,  1885 
Feb.  17,  1886 
July  1,  1885 
July  1,  1885 


June  30. 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30. 1886 
May  31. 1886 
June  30. 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Feb.  16.1886 
Jane  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 


$900 

$9C0  (0 

600 

600  00 

600 

600  00 

600 

550  55- 

600 

49  45 

500 

500  00 

400 

252  22 

400 

147  78 

400 

400  00 

400 

400  00 

Waraa  Springs  Agency,  Oregon.— Warm  Springs  IndnaCrial  Boarding-school. 


Charles  E.  Whitmore. 

D.J.Holmes 

Annie  Devol....* 

£.  A.  Downer 

Khoda  £.  Gei»ner 

BUen  N.Elder 

Mary  F.  Wheeler 


Principal  teacher July  1,  1886 

...do j  Apr.  1,  1886 

Matron I  July  1,  1885 

...do Sept  1,1885 

Seamstress July  1,1885 

..do    Oct  1,1885 

Cook  and  hinndress j  Oct  1,1885 


Mar.  31,  1886 

$800 

June  30, 1886 

800 

Aug.  31, 1886 

480 

June  30, 1886 

480 

Sept  30. 1885 

480 

Jane  30, 1886 

480 

June  30, 1886 

'       320 

$600  00 
200  OO 
80  87 
399  la 
120  00 
360  OO 
240  OO 
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Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon.— Sin-e-ma-ali*  Ilaarding -school. 


Name. 


Position. 


CommeDce- 

ment 
of  service. 


Termi  nation 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annom. 


Amoont 
paid. 


Principal  teacher . . 

...do 

Indnstrial  teacher. . 
...do 


•Tames  W.  Culver . 

lV.H.Brnnk 

-T.H.  Howell 

Frank  "Wheeler . . . 

C.H. Walker j....do  . 

Enoch  D.Sloan > do 

Susan  McKay Matron 

l^mily E. Sloan |...  do 

Piducia  F.  Howell I  Seamstress 

LooisaBronk do 

Lillie  L.  Pitt Cook  and  laundress . 


July 
Nov. 


July  1,  1885 
Oct.  1,  1885 
1.  1885 
1.  1885 
Mar.  I.  1880 
Apr.  1,  188« 
July  1,  1885 
Apr.  1,  1886 
July  I,  1885 
Oct.  1,  1885 
Oct    1,  1885 


Sept  80, 1885 
June  80, 1886 
Oct  31,1885 
Feb.  28, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1866 
June  30. 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  80, 1886 
Sept  30, 1885  | 


June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886 


$800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
480 
480 
480 
480 
820 


$200  00 
600  00 
267  39 
283  72 
68  89 
200  00 
360  00 
120  00 
120  00 
360  00 
240  00 


Western  Shoshone  Agency,  IVerad a.— Western  Shoshone  Day-ochool. 


Homer  Kelson . 


Teacher  . 


July   1,1885  jJtine  30, 1886       f720 


$720  00 


IThite  Earth  Agency,  IVllnnesota,— White  Barih  Boarding-school. 


S.  M.Hnme 

E.  Bella  Beanlieu  . . 

George  Shuhan 

Julia  M.  Warren 

Kelly  E.  Grantham 
Kelly  £.  Grantham 

Marion  K  Hume 

■Charlotte  Bellongie 
Frances  Bellongie  . . 
Frances  Bellongie  . . 
Charlotte  Bellongie. 


Supt.  and  principal  teacher . 

Assistant  teacher 

..  do 

...do 

Matron 

.  do 

Seamstress 

...do 

Cook 

..do 

Laundress ." 


July 
July 
Mar. 
Oct. 
July 
Oct 
July 
Oct 
July 
Oct. 
July 
Oct 


Charlotte  Charette — do 

Charlotte  Charette do |  Jan. 

WilliamF.  Campbell ..;  Janitor July 


Robert  A.  Morrison | . . .  do 

•J.  B.  Loozon '  Carpenter. 


Aug. 
Aug 


1.1885 
1.1885 
15,1886 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1883 
1,1885 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1885 
1,1886 
.1,1885 
15, 1885 
10, 1885 


June  30, 1886 

$900 

Mar.  14, 1886 

480 

Mar.  31, 1886 

480 

June  30, 1886 

480 

Sept  30, 1885 

860 

June  30, 1886 

480 

Sept  30, 1885 

240 

June  30, 1886 

240 

Sept  30, 1885 

200 

June  30, 1886 

300 

Sept  30, 1885 

120 

Dec.  31, 1885 

120 

June  30, 1886 

180 

July  14, 1885 

300 

June  30. 1886 

300 

June  30. 1886 

840 

$900  00 

337  33 

22  67 

860  00 

90  00 

360  00 

60  00 

180  00 

50  00 

225  00 

30  00 

80  00 

90  00 

11  41 

263  31 

748  69 

White  Barth  Agency,  Minnesota.— I^eech  I«ake  Boarding-school. 


JohnC.  Klink 

W.  A.  Hayden 

Lizzie  Caro 

•Jennie  E.  Prince. ... 

Boss  L.  Klink 

Huth  Muckbonse.. 
Maggie  Chouinard. 


Teacher 

...do 

Assistant  teacher. 

...do 

Matron 

Cook 

Laundress 


July    1, 1885  I  May  16, 1886 
May  21, 1886    June  30, 1886 


Kov. 
Jan. 


1. 1885  j  Dec.  31, 1885 

1.1886  June 30, 1886 
Aug.  10, 1885  May  16, 1886 
July  1,1885  June  30, 1886 
Aug.  10, 1885  I  June  30, 1886 


$600 
600 
480 
480 
300 
120 
120 


$525  82 
67  58 
79  56 
240  00 
230  31 
120  00 
106  96 
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Wliite  Earth  Agencjy  Ifliaiics«Ca.~Rcd  Ijake  Boardia||-«cha«l. 


Name. 


Position. 


Jerry  Sheehan Teacher 

Mary  English i  Assistant  teacher. 

S.M.Rowell j....<lo 

H.  Hetbjr j  ..  do 

AnnaM.  Rowell Matron 

L.  L.  Laird   . .  do 

EUzabeth  Graves '  Seamstress  .^ 

Joeette  Lawrence Cook 

Isabel  Martin do 

Elizabeth  Graves LaunilresH 

Madeline  Jonrdan do 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 

Termination 
of  service. 

Salary 

ptr 
anuum. 

Amount 
paid. 

Sept.   1,1885 

June  30, 1880 

$600 

1408  01 

Oct     1, 1885 

June  30. 1886 

480 

360  00 

Nov.    1, 1885  j  Mar.  31, 1886 

480 

199  5d 

Apr.  17,1886.  June  30, 1886 

480 

,98  00 

July    1,18^5 

Mar.  31, 1886 

300 

220  92 

Apr.  12. 1886 

June  30, 1886 

300 

65  9$ 

Jan.    1,1886    June  30, 1886 

180 

90  00 

'  July    1, 1885  ;  Sept.  30, 1885 

120 

30  00 

Oct.     1. 1885    June  30. 1886 

120 

90  00 

July    1, 1885  '  Dec.  31, 1885 

120 

60  OO 

Jan.     1, 1886  1  June  30, 1886 

120 

60  00 

White  Earth  Agency,  ]?Ilnnesota.~Bice  Rirer  Day-scJiaal. 


1  *  I 

Martha  £.  Paulding Teacher !  July    1,1885    Aug.31,1885 

MarthaE.  Paulding....  ...  do Sept,    1,1885  1  Nov.  25, 1885 

Lottie  O.  Paulding do I  Dec.  14,1885    June30,1888 

Lottie  O.  Paulding Cook '  Oct.  10,1885    Nov.  25, 1885 

Elizabeth  Leehman do Jan.  18, 1886    Mar.  31, 1886 


$300 

$50  55 

480 

112  16 

480 

262  17 

100 

10  32 

100 

20  28 

Takiaia  Agency,  Washington  Territory.— Vaicima  Induatriai  Boarding-achool. 


G.W.Bell Supt.  and  principal  teacher  ...  July 

B.A.Quigley I  ...do '  Sept. 

Francis  R.  Rheinhard..! — do Jan. 


Joseph  Chapman  . 

Jacob  Helm 

RG.Peck    

Georgiana  F.  Bell . 


Hand  McDonald |....do 

Dora  M.  Lamson 

Alice  McDonald 

W.RNewland 

James  B.  Chapman. . 
MaryJ.Fairohild... 

Susie  Hendricks 

RJ.Hedges 

Susie  Hendricks .... 

Lucy  Thompson 

Margaret  S.  Waters. 
Mary 


Teacher., July 

— do Sept. 

..  do Oot. 

—  do July 

Sept. 

...do July 

...do Oct. 

Industrial  teacher July 

do Sept. 

Matron July 

...do Nov. 

Seamstress  ...' July 

Cook July 

...do Nov. 

...do I  Dec. 

Laundress July 


1,1885 

Sept.  21, 

22,1885 

Jan.    6. 

7,1886 

June  30, 

1,1885 

Sept.   7, 

8. 1885 

Oct.     3. 

19. 1885 

June  30, 

1,1885 

Sept.  21, 

22,1885 

June  30, 

1,1885 

Oct.     4. 

5, 1885 

Juue  30, 

1,1885 

Sept.   7. 

8,1885 

June  30, 

1,1885 

Nov.  22, 

23,1885 

June  30, 

1,1885 

May  31, 

1,1885 

Nov.  22, 

23,1885 

Dec.    9, 

10, 1885 

June  30, 

1,1885 

June  30, 

1885 

$1,000 

1886 

1,000 

1886 

1.000 

1885 

720 

1885 

720 

1886 

720 

1885 

500 

1886 

500 

1885 

500 

1886 

500 

1885 

T20 

1886 

720 

1885 

600 

1886 

600 

1886 

500 

1885 

500 

1885 

500 

1886 

500 

1886 

400 

$225  54 
291  12 
483  33 
135  00 

50  80 
504  78 
112  77 
387  23 
130  43 
359  57 
135  00 
585  00 
236  41 
363  5» 
468  70 
197  01 

23  10 
279  89 
400  00 
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iraiikt«ii  Aneacy,  Dakota.— Yankton  Indoatrial  Boarding-school, 


Name. 


Position. 


Saperintendent 

Teacher 

...do 

...do 

Aa»iatant  teacher. . 
Indastrial  t«acher . 


Perry  Selden 

Ellen  Ware 

Ella  V.  O.  Melrath  . . . 
Maad  M.  Campbell  . . 
^ary  Laarina  Vandal 

John  R.  Winters 

J.W.  Mellott |....do 

LidaM.  Selden Matron 

£lla  Simpson Seamstress 

A.  E.  Barman '  Cook 

Rachel  A.  Mellott |....do 

Minnie  Bowen 

Jennie  Driuo 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


Laundress 

-Assistant  cook. 


July 
July 
July 
Dec. 
Oct. 
July 
Apr. 
July 
July 
July 
Apr. 
July 
Oct. 


1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1^5 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1885 


Termination 
of  service. 


Salary 

per 
annam. 


June  30, 1886 
June  30, 1886  ; 
Sept.  28, 1885 
June  30, 1886* 
Jnue  30, 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1880 
June  30, 1886  I 
June  30. 1886 
Mar.  31, 1886 
June  30, 1886 
Jnne  30. 1886  ! 
June  30. 1886  I 


$1,000 
600 
600 
600 
240 
600 
600 
500 
420 
360 
360 
360 
60 


Amount 
paid. 


$1,000  00 
600  00 
146  73 
337  50 
172  17 
450  00 
150  00 
500  00 
420  00 
270  00 

90  00 
360  00 

45  00 


{ 
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Fort  Stevenson  Industrial  School, 

Fori  Stcvcnsony  Dak.,  August  13,  1886. 
Sik:  Complying  with  instruotioDB  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1886, 1 
herewith  submit  annual  report  of  the  affairs  pertaiuing  to  this  school. 

Prior  to  October  28, 1885,  this  school  had  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Indian  agent 
of  the  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  17  miles  distant.  A  superintendent  with  no  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  him  was  placed  in  charge.  The  result  can  bo  surmised.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  school  had  never  been  organized.  Upon  the  above-mentioned  dat^i 
the  school  was  separated  from  the  agency.  The  superintendent  was  made  a  bonded 
officer,  and  receipted  for  the  public  i)ropertv.  This  report  covers  the  intervening 
tim©  between  October  28,  1685,  and  July  1,  1886. 

The  Fort  Stevenson  school  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri 
Biver.  The  site  is  the  old  Fort  Stevenson  military  reservation  sot  apart  by  Executive 
order  in  1868.  It  is  75  miles  north  of  Bismarck.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1883,  the  build- 
ing and  land  were  transferred  by  the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  school  purposes.  The  soldiers  quickly  abandoned  the  post.  The  sound  of 
martial  music  gave  place  to  the  bustle  of  Indian  school  life. 

The  river  divides  the  reservation  into  two  unequal  portions.  A  fringe  of  woodland 
skirts  either  bank.  The  stately  elm,  towering  cot  ton  wood,  and  hardy  ash  furnish  the 
TarietioB  of  wood,  with  a  thick  bndergrowth  of  willows.  The  picturesqueness  is 
aided  by  the  lofty  luts  and  crags  or  spurs  in  the  background.  The  innumerable  hills 
of  the  "bad  lands ^'  stand  against  the  western  horizon,  and  the  broad  fertile  prairies 
stretch  to  the  east.  Lignite  coal  abounds  on  the  reservation  in  unlimited  supply,  and 
a  judicious  management  of  the  wood  will  keep  the  school  in  wood  and  posts.  Agri- 
culture and  pastoral  pursuits  have  every  natural  advantage.  i 

lu  justice  to  myself,  I  review  the  **  rose-colored  reports"  of  this  school.  Spurious 
legislation  grows  out  of  incorrect  reports.  Official  action  takes  a  mistaken  course 
guided  »>y  iU- advised  statistics  and  reports.  The  public  is  misled,  and  "  great  things  " 
expecte  d  of  the  new  management,  based  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  as  reported ; 
all  combined  retards  Indian  civilization  and  gives  the  enemies  thereof  grounds  for 
eomplaint,  which  is  used  in  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indian 
service.  The  last  fiscal  report  was  calculated  to  work  injustice  to  Indian  civilization. 
The  fact9  as  they  presented  themselv^  to  me  upon  assuming  charge  of  this  school  are 
cootrary  to  those  set  forth  in  the  report. 

The  "  irregularity  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  school "  and  '*  excellent  manage- 
ment," the  "breadmaking""  and  the  **  close  superintendence"  of  the  laundress,  the 
"shirts "and  "occasional  suits"  which  were  never  made  in  the  sewing-room,  but 
shipped  by  the  Indian  Office,  were  "  among  the  things  that  were  not."  The  everlast- 
ing quarreling,  degrading  and  nauseating  twaddle  between  employes  and  pupils,  the 
inherent  laziness  of  the  former,  the  abominably  filthy  condition  of  the  quarters,  the 
aconmnlAted  rubbish  around  the  buildings,  the  half-cooked  food,  the  advantages  of 
training  pupils  unused^  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  buildings,  following  an  ex- 
penditure of  $3,000,  and  a  glossy  report  thereon,  all  has  had  an  ipjurious  effect  on  this 
school.    Instead  of  being  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition,  it  was  the  reverse. 

Under  date  of  July  3,  1885,  Secretary  Whittlesy,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners,  made  a  report  of  the  condition  of  this  school.  Says  he  :  "The  buildings  are 
old,  but  with  the  repairs  now  made  they  are  comfortable  and  afford  ample  room  for 
300  pupils."  Further  on  is  found  the  following :  "  With  the  addition  of  one  teacher 
and  a  little  expense  for  furniture,  150  pupils  could  be  well  cared  for."  The  buildings 
still  stand  a  rebuke  to  the  official  folly  displayed.  The  buildings  were  partially  ro- 
paired  under  contract  during  the  winter  of  1884,  and  expenditure  of  $3,000  wiis  made. 
The  work  done  under  said  contract  was  very  poor.  The  lumber  furnished  was  of  an 
inferior  grade  and  green.  The  superintendent,  whose  busiucss  it  was  to  oversee  the 
character  of  the  work,  w^  powerless.    The  contractors  ran  the  ftft'air  to  suit  them- 
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selves.  Persons  high  in  official  liie  iujured  this  school  by  reporiiug  it  in  good  repair 
when  it  was  left  half  finished  and  a  atonding  insnlt  to  tlie  GuvemmeDt. 

A  contract  for  the  delivery  of  lumber  wa8  let  in  last  May  from  thin  office.  The 
contractor  failed  to  fulfill  the  contract  on  time,  but  delivered  the  lumber  on  the 
morning  after.  This  has  resulted  in  consuming  time  in  correspondence,  and  at  pres- 
ent writing  the  difficulty  has  not  been  adjusted.  When  contemplated  repairs  are 
made,  the  facilities  tor  carrying  on  an  industrial  school  will  be  ample  enough  for  300 
pupils. 

Fires  during  the  winter  months  were  of  frequent  occurrence. .  One  in  the  sitting- 
room  used  by  the  girls  came  nciir  being  disastrous.  The  floors  weivd  burnt  out,  and 
the  floors  of  the  rooms  used  by  the  laundress  suffered  the  same  fate  later  in  the  year. 
The  log  bakery  was  totally  consumed  in  May. 

The  fanning  has  been  unsuccessful  this  year  owing  to  the  severe  drought.  Thirty 
acres  of  wheat  were  sown,  but  the  yield,  will  be  less  than  half  a  crop.  Twenty  acres 
of  onts  were  sown,  7  acres  of  millet,  2  of  barley,  and  7  acres  planted  to  potatoes;  6 
acres  were  set  apart  for  garden.  The  failure  of  crops  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  school.  Some  sixteen  acres  of  sod  have  been  broken  by  the  pupils,  and  ten  acres 
by  Indians.  The  dry  weather  stopped  further  work  in  that  line.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  sod  in  Northern  Dakota  compels  breaking  during-  the  month  of  June.  Breaking 
at  a  later  date  is  almost  useless,  as  the  sod  will  not  rot  under  three  or  four  year? 
cultivation. 

During  the  past  winter  the  older  pupils  cut  and  hauled  three  hundred  posts,  and 
in  the  spring  fenced  oft'  20  acres  of  pasture.  There  beinc  no  fuel  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  the  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  mined 
and  delivered  at  the  school  IfjO  tons  of  lignite  coal.  A  vast  amount  of  hard  labor 
was  required  in  procuring  this  coal.  About  9  feet  of  earth  had  to  be  removed  be- 
fore the  vein  was  reached.  The  mine  had  to  be  drained  by  a  ditch  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  before  the  coal  could  be  reached.  Two  hundred' and  thirty  cords  of  cord 
wood  were  sawed  by  the  pupils  into  stove  wood  with  the  **  buck  saw."  In  the  month 
of  March  the  pupils,  aided  by  the  superintendent,  stored  away  IfiO  tons  of  ice.  Be- 
sides the  above  work,  the  care  of  stock  formed  a  prominent  factor  in  ihe  educational 
work.  This  school,  "with  its  poor  arrangements  lor  furnishing  luel  and  the  daily  sup- 
ply of  water,  can  furnish  more  drudgery  work  than  any  other  institution  the  writer 
has  ever  seen.  The  necessary  authority  for  digging  wells  has  b^en  obtained.  Paint 
has  been  ordered,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  floors  of  the  buildings  be  painted.  This 
will  do  away  with  a  vast  amount  of  drudgery  labor,  as  on  Saturdays  it  has  required 
the  entire  school  to  scrub  the  buildings. 

STOCK. 

The  school  has  a  herd  of  10  cow.s,  7  calves,  1  bull,  20  head  of  hogs,  and  6  horses. 
The  loss  during  the  year  has  been  6  calves.  The  natural  increase  has  been  12  hogs 
and  3  calves.  The  number  added  by  purchase  has  been  4  head  of  hogs  and  4  head 
of  horses.  The  care  of  stock  is  one  of  the  best  civilizers  in  connection  with  the  farm 
that  the  Indian  youth  is  subjected  to.  Coming  from  the  camp,  his  iuclination  is  to 
subject  dumb  animals  to  torture.  Nothing  but  constant  association  with  animals  in 
caring  forthem  will  eradicate  that  trait.  The  carefully  trained  Indian  youth,  whose 
scholastic  ability  is  a  credit  to  Eastern  schools,  whose  iiandicraft  is  surprising  to  the 
beholder,  huless  he  has  been  taught  to  care  for  stock,  is  more  relentless  and  cruel ' 
than  his  wild  brother  direct  from  the  camp. 

INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

Steady,  continuous  labor  is  necessary.  Idleness  begets  restlessness,  and  results  in 
some  breach  of  discipline.  It  is  thedeviPs  workshop  in  an  Indian  school.  The  facil- 
ities for  teaching  trades  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  school  startaupon  the  new  year 
with  a  promising  outlook. 

Tin-shop. 

A  tin-shop  was  opened  May  24,  and  a  competent  tieuer  of  several  years*  experience 
was  placed  in  charge.  This  department  is  proving  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
school.  The  boys  that  are  learning  the  trade  manifest  a  deep  interest,  and  the  apti- 
tude they  display  in  mechanical  calculations  is  surprising. 

Blacksmithing. 

May  24  the  blacksmith  reported  for  doty  and  fitted  up  a  shop.  Prior  t«j  establish- 
ing this  industry  all  work  was  done  at  Fort  Berthold,  17  miles  away.  The  cou- 
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venience  of  haviog  a  shop  Id  connection  with  the  school  is  a  saving  of  time.  The 
work  accomplished  ha?  been  highly  satisfactory.  One  boy  works  each  half  day 
io  the  shop,  Wagon-making  should  be  tanght  at  the  school  to  successfully  teucu 
blscksmi thing.  When  the  school  enlarges  it  is  hoped  that  this  change  will  be  ef- 
fected. 

ShoemaMng, 

.  A  shoe-shop  was  opened  for  work  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  a  mechanic  placed  in 
charge  of  seven  boys.  HaruesH  making  will  be  taught  the  coming  year  in  connection 
with  shoemaking,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  results  will  prove  beneficial. 

Carpentry. 

June  22  a  icarpenter  was  employed,  and  work  begun.  Indian  boys  delight  in  hand- 
ling tools,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  mechanic  of  that  department  the  build- 
ings will  be  repaired  and  necessary  work  carried  on. 

•  Sewing-roam. 

The  work  in  this  department  has  been  productive  of  good  results.  A  class  of  eight 
girls  have  been  learning  to  ply  the  needle.  In  cutting  and  fitting  garments  they 
make  rapid  progress.  They  soon  learn  to  manage  the  sewing-machine  in  a  skillful 
manner.  Their  work  will  compare  favorably  with  white  chil<lr<»u  of  the  same  ago. 
The  sewing  department  is  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  that  line,  assisted  by  an  assistant. 
The  girls  make  all  their  own  clothes  besides  the  weekly  supply  of  patching. 

The  following  is  a  report  in  detail  of  the  work  accomplinhed  since  October  26: 
Sixty  four  dresses,  94  pairs  mittens,  141  aprons,  *^5  shirts,  iSS  towels,  38  drawers,  ;i3 
chemises,  11  suits,  216  pillow  cases,  15  pairs  pants,  57  sheets,  4(5  window  curtains,  28 
bonneta,  &c. 

The  w<>rk  in  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  laundry  is  done  entirely  by  girls.  It 
requires  emi>*oyds  in  those  departments  that  will  spare  no  pains  in  traini-ng  those 
under  the  r  ebargc.  The  untrained  Indian  girl  will  slight  her  work  on  every  occa- 
sion unless  closely  watched,  N  »  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  securing  em- 
ployes that  are  interested  enough  to  correctly  train  pupils.  The  making  of  bread, 
nnder  the  directi«)n  of  the  cook,  is  done  by  the  girls,  while  the  baking  is  done  by  the 
boys.     Girls  are  regularly  detailed  by  the  matron  to  the  different  departments. 

THE  CLASS  WORK. 

The  work  of  the  school-room  has  been  in  charge  of  Maggie  Talbot  and  Rosemary 
Spier.  The  former  teachers  resigning  tihe  Ist  of  Irovember,  school  did  not  open  unti^ 
December  24.  The  interest  manifested  by  pupils  nivX  their  rapid  progress  is  marvel- 
ous. They  must  be  taught  how  to  hai)dle  books,  and  all  that  a  white  child  knows  by 
intuition.  Constant  drill  is  required  before  the  first  steps  in  teaching  white  chil- 
dren are  taken.  In  drawing,  penmanship,  spelling,  letter  writing,  number  work, 
they  excel.  To  speak  the  English  tongue  is  their  stumbling-block.  They  have  a 
keen  sense  of  ridicule,  and  emulation  is  characteristic. 

When  new  pupils  are  wanted  the  superintendent  must  go  to  the  <iamp.  He  is  ex- 
pected **  by  the  powers  that  be"  to  draw  unto  himself  by  *' moral  persuasion."  It 
requires  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  "  persuasive  "  to  get  a  Gros  Ventres  child.  The 
children  when  found  present;  an  appearance  similar  to  a  **  street  Arab."  They  roam 
aboat  the  camp  in  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  Their  home  influences  and  the 
combined  system  of  the  reservation  teach  nothing  that  is  ennobling.  Their  career 
is  on  the  downward  grade.  The  Government  has  undertaken  the  task  of  lifting  them 
into  a  higher  sphere.  It  has  decided  that  the  school-house  is  the  medium,  resting 
upon  the  basis  of  work.    That  mistakes  have  been  made  is  beyond  question. 

English  radiments  will  not  alone  benefit  an  Indian  boy.  He  must  learn  to  work 
and  see  the  value  thereof.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  past  Indian  e<lucators  to  trans- 
fer the  machinery  of  the  modern  graded  school  to  the  wilds  of  the  West.  A  more 
lamentable  mistake  was  never  made.  The  theory  of  cramming  the  Indian  youth 
with  text-book  knowledge  alon^ha-s  been  and  always  will  bo  a  failure.  The  best 
education  for  the  aborigines  of  our  country  is  that  which  inspires  them  to  become 
producers  instead  of  remaining  consumers.  A  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
common  school  will  suffice,  but  the  danger  is  of  neglecting  the  manual-labor  training. 
Eirmly  as  I  believe  that  the  school-house  is  the  beacon  light  of  our  country,  I  am  as 
lolly  convinced  that  handicraft  is  the  forerunner.  Whenever  the  present  generation 
18  tanght  to  plow  and  till  the  soil,  then  the  Indian  educational  question  will  have 
aasamed  a  fair  aspect.  A  string  of  textbooks  piled  up  in  the  storehouses  high  enough 
to  surround  a  reservation  if  laid  side  by  side  will  never  educate  a  being  with  oen- 
taries  of  laziness  instilled  in  his  race.    The  sound  of  the  '*  buck  s^w  "  or  the  ''  noioo 
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of  the  axe"  is  sweeter  to  the  ear  than  the  conning  of  the  meaningless  jargon  of  text- 
hook  makers.  Comhine  the  two,  and  you  have  the  antidote  that  will  make  the  rising 
generation  to  a  great  extent  producers. 

SANITAKY  CONDITION. 

No  arrangements  for  sewerage  have  ever  heen  made.  The  slops  from  the  kitchen 
found  a  receptacle  in  a  hole  a  couple  of  rods  from  the  kitchen.  The  weHpresenlod  a 
spectacle  when  cleaned  that  was  repulsive.  The  impurities  of  the  water  hroughtnljont 
a  spell  of  sickness  among  employes  and  pupils.*  The  houses  used  hy  employes  were 
in  a  had  state  of  repair — unpainted,  the  plastering  fallen,  the  rooms  half  filled  with 
rnhhish  of  all  descriptions.  Unused  root-cellars  and  old  rookeries  filled  up  the  intcM*- 
vening  space  and  furnished  a  recoptahio  for  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  quarters 
have  been  renovated,  plastered,  and  painted,  and  are  in  good  shape.  A  system  of 
sewerage  and  water  supply  has  been  presented  to  the  Indian  Office  lor  action,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  favorably  received.  It  will  not  only  be  a  sanitary  improvi»- 
ment,  but  a  protection  against  tire. 

ATTEND  ANCai. 

The  highest  enrollment  at  any  one  time  has  heen  78.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  year  has  heen  71.  Much  irregularity  has  been  caused  in  the  attendance  on  ac- 
count of  the  pernicious  habit  of  running  away.  Five  pupils  were  sent  to  Genoa,  Nebr. , 
in  November. 

This  school  was  established  for  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Agency.  The 
Gros  Ventres  tribe  have  been  divided  on  the  question  of  schools.  Wolf  Chief,  a  note<l 
leader,  who  retains^  strong  influence  over  the  members  of  the  trilK),  has  persisientlv 
fought  the  interests  of  the  school.  He  urges  his  followers  to  oppose  the  agent  an<l 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man's  ways.  His  influence  has  been  a  serions 
drawback  to  building  up  the  school.  He  ought  to  be  trauslerred  to  some  place  v%here 
he  will  not  exert  his  baneful  inlluence.  An  example  should  be  made  of  such  charac- 
ters that  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  tribe. 

GENERAL. 

The  office  of  superintendent  has  been  a  coveted  position.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found 
that  special  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  me.  A  small,  dingy  room,  with 
fire-plivce  in  one  end,  calico  curtains,  a  dry-goods  box  for  a  wash-stand,  an  out  tit  of 
tin  utensils,  completed  the  convenienees  of  my  quartei-s.  An  old  spring  wagon,  an 
older  team,  were  at  my  disposal  for  conveyance.  No  otflce  had  ever  been  estahlished 
here.  The  work  had  been  done  at  Fort  Berthold.  An  invoice-book,  invoices,  rocor<l 
of  pupils,  were  turned  over  to  me.  A  quantity  of  material  for  official  corrCvspondence 
was  furnished  by  the  agent.  The  steamboat  line  had  kindly  withheld  the  delivery  of 
the  years'  supplies,  and  unloaded  about  10,000  pounds  of  freight  as  hoou  as  the' re- 
ceipts for  property  had  heen  signed.  Tbij  w^s  weighed,  booked,  and  shelved  away. 
The  teachers  conclnded  to  leave,  thus  closing  up  the  class-room  work  for  two  montha 
During  the  wint^er  I  acted  as  teacher,  deck,  industrial  teacher,  and  once  in  a  while 
was  superintendent.  No  clerk  was  .sent  to  my  aid  during  th'^  year.  I  persevered  as 
a  '*  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,"  believing  that  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth."  Employes  took  sick,  children  ran  aw.-ty,  the  inspector  cultivited  my 
ac(|uaintance.  A  journey  over  the  prairies  to  Bismarck  was  made  and  I  was  lost  in  a 
blizzard,  and  on  my  return  trip  froze  both  ears  and  feet.  The  time  for  pnttinjg  up 
ice  came.  The  industrial  teacher  sickened  and  resigned.  The  superintendent  had  to 
*'  buckle  on  his  armor"  and  g(»  forth,  only  t^)  be  unlncky  enough  tp  fall  in  the  river. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  eniolnments  of  otllce  became  as  **' sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal.'*  A  large  force  of  boys  was  kept  busy  ^several  days  and  succeeded  in  storing 
away  enough  for  the  summer's  use.  'i  he  annual  estimates  had  to  be  complet-ed  hy 
the  iOth  of  January.  A  long  llf>t  of  a').stracts  and  vouchers  was  made  up,  and  la- 
beled quarterly  accounts.  A  board  of  Mirvey  was  convened  and  the  unserviceable 
property  disposed  of.  The  thermometer  dropped  <lo\^n  to  50  degrees  below  zero,  and 
I  had  to  drive  ten  miles  to  a  notaiy  to  swear  that  I  was  honest.  My  official  bond  waa 
no  guarantee  to  either  ability  or  honesty.  Hence,  sing  me  the  praises  of  the  office  of 
superintendent. 

My  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  employes  who  have  stood  by  me  in  trying  to  bmld 
up  a  school  here.  For  the  kind  treatment  I  have  received  from  the  Indian  Office  in 
my  feeble  efforts  to  make  this  school  a  credit  to  the  Government  and  an  advantage 
to* the  Indians,  I  return  my  kindest  regards. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  W.  SCOTT, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Apfaii^. 
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Haskell  Institute,    • 
Latorence,  Kans.y  July  1,  1886. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial School,  Haskell  Institute,  located  at  Lawrence,  Kans. :  • 

On  July  16,  1885, 1  relieved  Superintendent  James  Marvin,  t).  D.,  resigned,  and  refer 
to  his  able  report  (page  228,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1885)  for  the 
historj^,  description  of  the  public  property,  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  that 
time. 

The  present  superintendent  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  obligations  to  his  prede- 
cessor for  the  large  amount  of  work  done  in  the  organization  oi  the  school,  and  the 
initiatives  taken  under  very  discouraging  circumstances  to  make  Haskell  Institute  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  Indian  educational  problem. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  many  pupils  at  their  homes  during  vacation,  only  from  180 
to  'IQQ  pupils  were  present  during  the  months  o£  Jaly,  August,  and  part  of  Septem- 
ber, reducing  the  general  average  for  the  year  to  310^ J,  \vnile  the  whole  number  of 
dsd'eient  pupils  wha  have  attended  the  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year 
was  4:^4,  viz,  313  males  and  121  females. 

Thirty-one  tribes  were  represented,  viz:   Apache,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Cherokee, 
Chippewa,  Comanche,  Caddo,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kiowa,  Kickapoo,  Kaw,  Mojave,  Muu-. 
cie,  Modoc,  Miami,  New  York,  Omaha,  Ottawa,  Osage,  Pawnee,  Pottawatomie, Ponca, 
Peoria,  Quapaw,  Seneca,  Sac  and  Fox,  Seminole,  Shawnee,  Sioux,  Wyandott'C. 

The  preponderance  of  attendance  was  from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes, 
about  150,  the  Osages  following  with  about  40. 

ADDITIONS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

A  new  hospital  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost,  with  cistern,  of  |2,930.  This 
building  is  two  stories  iu  height,  and  contains  hospital  facilities  for  from  25  to  30 
patients,  besides  the  necessary  dining-rooms,  closets,  &c.,  for  male  and  female  patients, 
a  pbysiciaii's  office  and  dispensary,  kitchen,  and  store-room.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
rwlnttion  of  fully  50  per  cent,  has  taken  place  in  the  sick-roll  and  iu  the  time  patients 
were  under  the  physician's  charge  since  the  sick  were  placed  in  a  separate  building, 
antl  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  dormitories  was  thereby  improved. 

The  fonnor  laundry  has  been  removed  and  trebled  in  size,  cattle  and  wagon  sheds 
have  been  added  to  the  farm  establishment,  and  a  few  needed  smaller  outbuildings 
have  beeo  erected  at  an  expense  for  all  of  about  $835  for  material,  the  labor  having 
l»een  furnished  by  the  Indian  pupils.  Further  improvements  in  the  buildings  consist 
ill  a  thorough  repair  of  broken  plastering;  in  whitewashing  and  painting;  m  the  ad- 
dition of  doors,  cupboards,  &c. ;  iu  a  system  of  lighting  hy  large  tubular  hanging 
Iant«ms ;  in  providing  for  a  better  snbventilation  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  stone 
ventilators;  in  provision  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire,  consisting  in  shelves  of  buck- 
ets tilled  with  water,  racks  filled  with  hand  fire-grenades,  and  suspended* axes  on  each 
floor ;  in  providing  the  combined  boiler-house  and  coal-storage  with  an  oaken  floor, 
Ac. 

THE  GROUNDS. 

These  comprise  about  10  acres  immediately  surrounding  the  buildings  and  were 
left  in  the  usual  barren  condition  succeeding  the  erection  of  large  stone  structures. 
During  the  year  the  larger  portion  of  these  grounds  has  been  graded  by  the  fil- 
ing in  with  many  hundreds  of  cart  loads  of  earth  removed  from  the  piles  left  by 
the  excavation  of  the  boiler  house  and  elsewhere.  The  plots  have  been  seeded  iii 
grasH  and  surrounded  by  protecting  wires.  All  trees  not  rooted  during  the  preceding 
year  have  been  removed,  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  about  130  additional  trees  have 
been  planted.  Offensive  structures  in  rear  of  the  main  line  of  buildings  have  been 
removed,  drains  for  waste  water,  &c.,  have  been  opened,  a  system  of  removal  of 
kitchen  slops,  &c.,  has  been  perfected,  benches  have  been  placed  in  the  groundH,  and 
suitable  playgrounds  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  have  been  provided. 

THE  FARM. 

The  farm  establishment  has  received  considerable  attention  during  the  year.  The 
land  comprises — 

Acr«*8.. 

Of  paddocks  and  yards.* 10 

Of  arable  and  cultivated  land '. 42 

Of  swale  and  ravines 8 

Of  upland  meadows  and  pasture > .30 

Of  wet  pasture,  nearly  a  swamp 180' 

270 
And  10  acres  of  grounds,  &c 10 

^  380 
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The  bestpoBsible  use  has  been  marie  of  this  anfavorable  division  of  the  land  attached 
to  the  institution.  The  arable  laud  was  placed  in  corn,  oat 8,  potatoes,  and  millet, 
with  a  vegetable  garden  of  lii  acres  for  the  cultivurion  of  all  vegetables  suitoble  to 
this  climate,  for  which  purpose  also  a  series  of  a  dozen  three-sHiih  bot-beds  were  pro- 
vided. For  result,  of  this  industry  I  respectlnlly  refer  to  'statistical  report  herewith 
attached. 

A  rearraugement  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  baru,  erection  of  sheds  for  wagons 
and  cattle,  the  replacing  of  the  old  sliding  boards  by  sixteen  new  hinged  gates,  I  he 
repair  of  tbe  old  fencing,  and  the  making  of  a  large  amount  of  new  division  -fencing, 
the  whitewashing  of  all  this  fencing,  the  making  of  three  farm  bridges  and  two 
covered  culverts,  the  grading  of  walks,  &c.,  the  making  of  new  watering  trou^sfor 
the  stock,  has  been  someof  the  farm  work  of  the  year.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  mileof  main 
rood  leading  to  the  institution  has  been  |^raded  and  placed  in  excellent  order  by  the 
iilliuir  up  of  a  deep  water  gully  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  by  the  cul verting  of  a 
water  course  and  the  grading  of  the  approaches  to  same.  For  stock  belonging  to 
school,  amount  and  kind  of  crops  raised,  I  refer  to  statistical  report  herewith  attached. 

INSTRUCTION. 

During  the  year  the  object  of  the  school  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  viz,  to 
make  Haskell  a  thorough  Indian  industrial  school.  The  industrial  features  of  the 
,  eilucation  of  the  pupils  have  been  made  prominent,  and  every  pupil  of  suitable  ago 
is  enrolled  in  some  one  of  the  industrial  details,  a  choice  being  permitred,  but  detail 
assigned  when  no  wish  is  expressed.  Even  the  little  girls  and  boys  of  the  preparatory 
department  attend  to  their  rooms  and  halls,  learn  to  sew,  and  are  encouraged  to 
assist  in  suitable  work  of  the  older  pupils. 

To  this  industrial  work  are  added  the  studies  of  the  school-room,  but  the  latter  are 
contined  to  such  primary  subjects  as  may  suthce  for  the  aCrer  life  of  the  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  herdsmen,  the  probable  avocations  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  pupils. 
Extension  beyond  a  grammar-school  course  is  deferred,  if  such  extension  is  to  be 
deemed  desirable,  and  to  be  the  work  of  institutions  supported  by  the  Government. 
The  duties  of  each  pupil  comprise  daily  4  hours  of  work  on  au  industrial  detail,  2^^ 
hours  of  study  and  recitation  in  tbe  school  i;oom,  L  hour  of  evening  study,  with  an 
omission  of  school-room  work  and  evening  study  hour  on  Saturdays.  A  reduction  ot 
school-room  work  to  1|  hours  daily  is  made  duriug  the  summor,  and  during  the  hot 
weather  there  is  an  entire  suspension  of  school  work  for  those  on  the  farm,  garden, 
and  several  other  details.  For  enuraeratiou  of  industries  I  refer  to  the  statistical 
report  herewith  attached. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  was.deemed  necessary  "to  establish  during  the  year  a  stricter  system  of  discipline 
than  heretofore  prevailed.  A  cadet  battalion  organization  of  five  companies  broke 
up  the  tribal  associations.  Size  of  cadets,  and  not  their  tribal  relations,  determining 
now  place  in  dormitory  and  mess  hall,  also  necessitates  a  more  frequent  recourse 
to  the  English  language  as  a  common  medium,  by  bringing  pupds  of  different  tribes 
into  closer  contact.  A  better  supervision  of  the  pupils  in  dormitories,  on  playgrounds, 
&c.,  was  also  secured  through  the  agency  of  the  cadet  officers  attached  to  such  an 
organization. 

Whilst  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Lawrence  must  expose  pupils  to  temptations, 
culminating  in  breaches  of  order  and  consequent  necessary  enforcomont  of  discipline, 
yet  the  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  a  dissatisded,  unwilling  spirit,  ieiding  last 
year  not  infrequently  to  cases  of  disobedience  whilst  working  under  the  subordinates 
of  tbe  institution  and  requiring  the  interference  of  the  superintendent,  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  rendered  such  interference  infrequent.  The 
'superintendent,  however,  does  not; .claim  this  improvement  as  solely  the  consequence 
of  a  stricter  and  more  uniformly  enforced  system  of  discipline,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  have  a  better  understanding  of  their  relation  to  the  institution  and  its 
aims  in  their  behalf  and  have  learned  to  be  interested  in  their  work. 

HORALITT. 

A  far  higher  standard  of  morality  has  also  been  observable  amongst  boys  and  girls, 
as  shown  oy  the  voluntary  rotun/of  lost  moneys'  and  valuables  found  and  restored 
by  pupils,  by  the  lesser  occurrence  of  thefts,  and  by  increased  modesty  in  language 
and  in  conduct.  The  seeds  of  Divine  truth  carefully  planted  and  attended  to  by  the 
worthy  former  superintendent  have  produced  fruit  during  this  year  and  a  strong  re- 
ligious sentiment  began  to  manifest  itself.  Calli!ig  in  to  assist  in  a  two  weeks'  pro- 
tracted meeting  the  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Meth- 
odist oburohes  of  Lawrence,  these  gentlemen  administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
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to  130  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution  and  admitted  to  the  Lord^s  table  on  the  snc- 
oeeding  Sabbath  nearly  200,  a  nnmber  of  pupils  having  been  attached  to  churches 
before,  but  presumably  then  for  the  first  time  realizing  the  importance  of  the  step 
the^  were  taking.  A  well-organized  Sunday-school  attended  by  all  the  pupils  of  the 
institution,  religious  services  on  each  Sabbath  morning,  varied  sometimes  by  an  at- 
tendance at  the  Lawrence  churches,  one  company  and  detail  of  girls  to  each  church, 
a  bi-weekly  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  nights  and  some  three  or  four  volunteer 
prayer  meetings  of  the  pupils  on  Sunday  evenings,  tend  to  impress  deeper  and  to 
keep  alive  the  religious  work  so  happily  begun. 

PROGRESS. 

The  superintendent  can  confidently  express  his  opinion  that  the  education  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Indian  people  by  Haskell  Institute  is  appreciated  by  them  and  is  bear- 
ing fruit.  No  difficulty  seemed  to  meet  the  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils 
daring  the  year  to  a  maximum,  and  the  first  fruits  of  a  completed  course  of  study 
were  sent  out  in  a  young  Peoria  Indian  fully  competent  to  take  a  place  as  assistant 
engineer  on  steam  apparatus,  a  fair  workman  in  shop,  and  possessing  a  good  gram- 
mar-school education. 

Amongst  the  items  that  have  received  especial  attention  was  the  preparing  in  the 
seamstress  and  tailor's  shops  of  suitable  supplies  of  summer  and  winter  clothing : 
greater  care  in  the  inspection  of  the  food  and  preparation  of  same  according  to  a  bill 
of  fare  offering  the  greatest  variety  obtainable  Irom  the  regular  rations,  and  extra 
garden  and  field  supplies ;  the  arrangements  for  the  better  keeping  and  issue  of  the 
stores ;  whilst  a  flag-staff  for  the  school  building  cupola,  new  platforms  to  the  pumps, 
a  new  cart,  a  new  wagon,  slop  platform,  and  slop  cart  picket  fence  for  front  grounds, 
&€.,  are  some  of  the  minor  conveniences  which  the  labor  of  the  students  has  added 
to  the  institution  during  the  year. 

THE  HA  WORTH  COLLECTION  OP  INDIAN  CURIOSITIES. 

This  excellent  collection  of  over  one  hundred  articles  of  Indian  manufacture  and 
skill,  and  in  some  instances  of  historic  value,  made  by  the  late  Major  Haworth,  su- 
perintendent of  Indian  schools,  was  placed  by  his  daughter  in  the  keeping  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  now  fills  two  lar^e  gla^s  cases  in  the  chapel,  affording  much  instructive 
information  to  visitors,  and  being  a  source  of  continued  interest  to  the  pupils. 

PORTRAITS  FOR  THE  CHAPEL. 

Through  the  eff'ortsof  the  employes  serving  under  Doctor  Marvin  and  other  friends, 
the  portrait  of  the  late  Major  Haworth,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  the  late 
Hon.  D.  C.  Haskell,  M.  C,  and  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
and  of  the  Rev.  James  Marvin,  D.  D.,  Inte  superintendent  of  Hu^kell  Institute,  were 
obtained,  handsomely  gilt  framed,  and  placed  in  prominent  positions  in  the  chapel, 
thos  perpetuating  the  memory  of  these  friends  of  Indian  education. 

PRESENTATION  OF  A  STEREOPTICON. 

The  courtesy  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial 
School,  placed  at  the  disposition  of  Haskell  a  duplicate  stereopticon  with  a  number 
of  slides.  The  present  of  these  appliances  for  entertainment  during  a  winter's  even- 
ing was  much  appreciated  and  repe;ltedly  used. 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATION. 

I  report  the  liberality  of  the  Congress  of  Jhe  United  States  in  adding  to  the  in- 
ereanea  regular  appropriation  for  Haskell  Institute  (§.">,()00,  for  repairs,  &c.)  the  sum 
of  |C8,000  for  its  completion  and  the  purehase  of  additional  land,  the  present  ca- 
pacity being  for  3'^.'>  pnj>ilH,  with  a  possible  crowdinj?  in  of  350  pupils.  This  liheral 
appropriation  will  perujit  'he  carrying  out  of  the  original  intention  of  placing  Has- 
kell's minimum  capacir y  at  .500  pupils.  The  contemplated  expenditure  of  this  appro- 
priation provicles  for — 

(1)  An  increased  water  supply  and  engine. 

(2)  A  separate  mess-ball  building  and  kiiclen. 

(3)  A  separate  stornj^e  hnildii.g. 

(4)  A  corn  crib,  ^\'a<^on  shtul,  tool  and  implement  house,  cattle  sheds,  piggory,  and 
pool  try  hou-'e  on  the  farm. 

(5)  A  small  conservatory  for  flowers,  with  a  root  house  for  the  storage  of  potatoes, 
eabbi^e,  d:c. 
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(6)  One  Boperintendent's  and  three  employ&j*  cottages. 


(7)  A  gymuasiam  for  the  boys. 

(8)  *  ... 


An  engineer's  shop,  one  shop  for  carpenters  and  woodworkers,  one  shop  for 
haniesA-makers,  and  one  shed  for  stone-cntters  and  masons. 

(9)  A  steani  laundry  in  connection  with  the  present  boiler-honse. 

(10)  An  extension  of  the  hospital  on  the  plan  farnished  by  the  Indian  Office,  and 
only  in  part  carried  out  on  account  of  want  of  funds. 

ni)  Four  additional  dormitories,  each  of  a  capacity  for  50  pupils. 
(1^)  The  purchase  of  at  least  40  acres  of  additional  land. 


OSKEKAL  SUMMARY. 

Whilst  claiming  no  undue  credit  for  the  work  done  during^  the  past  year,  as  shown 
by  the  foregoing  report,  necessarily  containing  only  the  mam  points  of  a  line  of  im- 
provments  extending  into  every  department  of  the*  service  here,  the  superintendent 
feels  sure  that  no  discredit  has  been  incurred,  and  that  Haakell  Institute  can  at  any 
time  submit  to  a  fair,  unbiased  inspection,  presenting  few  features  of  the  merely  or- 
namental, but  many  points  of  interest  of  a  practical  kind  in  cbe  solution  of  an  educa- 
tional problem  that  bids*  fair  to  substitute  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  the 
trades  for  the  Indian's  bow,  arrow,  and  scalping  knife ;  that  seems  destined  to  ex- 
change the  rude  wigwam  with  its  scanty  trophies  of  the  chase  for  the  homestead 
cabin  and  its  stored  fmits  of  houi  st  labor,  ana  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  former 
savage  tjie  highest  emblem  of  civilization— a  free  man's  vote. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ARTHUR  GRABOWSKH, 

Superintetideni. 

The  CoioassiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Indian  Industrial  School, 
Genoa,  Nehr,,  Septemher  15, 1886. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  office  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  re- 
port of  this  school.  In  September,  1885,  I  entered  upon  my  duties  here,  relieving 
Col.  Samuel  F.  Tappan,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  institution  since  its  opening, 
February,  1HH4.  This  represent'S  the  commencement  of  the  school  as  it  is  known  to- 
day, {^though  the  farm  and  part  of  the  building  was  in  an  early  day  part  of  the  Paw- 
nee Reservation. 

Up  to  this  date  the  total  number  enrolled  has  been  21G.  Of  this  number  123  were 
present  when  the  school  was  committed  to  my  care.  At  present  there  is  an  attend- 
ance of  155,  being  5  more  than  the  quota.  The  various  tribes  represented  are  Sioux,^ 
Winnebagoes,  Omahas,  Poncas,  Arickarees,  and  M andans.  The  differen  t  proportion  of 
each,  as  well  as  the  several  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  year,  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 


Tribes. 

Present  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Arrived  in 
the  year. 

Betamedin 
the  year. 

Died  in  the 
year. 

Boys. 

Ghrls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Glris. 

Boys. 

Giiia. 

Sioux: 

Tankton  -.,.,,-- - 

4 
74 
2 
5 
17 
5 
2 
1 

9 

•1 

11 
9 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

1 
2 

1 

Rose  Bad     .. 

1 

Pine  Rldtre 

Otnahfts 

8 
6 

2* 

S 

1 

8 
1 

Wiimebaf^oes 

PonoAB - 

ArickArees 

MiftlHlAnB     ...........1      ,,..»T,..r,r- 

Total 

56 

21 

25 

7 

5 

1 

Of  the  above  number  stated  as  returning  home,  2  were  allowed  to  depart  for  the 

Snrpose  of  assuming  pOKitions  as  teacbors  in  the  agency  schools,  one  at  the  Omaha 
oarding  school  and  rbn  other  at  the  Winnt^bago  boarding  school.  Both  were  good 
scholars,  had  shown  di:iinj;  their  ronrso  here  aptness  in  their  studies,  and  gave  prom- 
ise of  becoming  lca<liTh  aii>ong  their  own  for  better  ways. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  school  bntldinffs  aresitaated  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  school  farm,  within 
easy  access  of  the  village  of  Genoa.  The  building  proper  is  of  brick  and  consists  of 
one  main  structure  with  a  wing  at  either  end,  the  former  being  abont  110  feet  by  40 
feet,  and  each  of  the  latter  80  met  by  20  feet.  The  entire  lot  are  arranged  with  base- 
ment plan,  having  two  stories 'above  and  attic.  The  boys  occupy  the  east  wing  and 
the  girls  the  west,  while  the  school-room,  dining-room,  store-room,  sewing-room,  and 
officers'  apartments  take  np  the  center  or  main  portion.  The  other  bnildiugs,  in  ad- 
dition to  outhonses  and  sheds,  consist  of  one  large  storehouse,  one  building  40  by  20 
feet,  two  story,  farmer's  house  and  stable.  The  laundry  hardly  deserves  the  name, 
beinif  but  a  poor  log  structure,  erected  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  same  may  almost 
be  said  of  the  stable,  thus  making  the  needs  of  the  school  in  this  direction  something 
imperative.  It  will  absolutely  be  necessary  to  make  repairs  in  the  former  building 
before  it  can  be  used  another  winter. 

•      FARM. 

The  farm  comprises  320  acres,  and  is  of  a  rich,  fertile  soil,  and  may  Justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  Were  this  school  possessed  of  another  half 
8ection,the  scope  for  fulfilling  its  mission  would  be  increased  tenfold.  The  present 
land  is  divided  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Strip  taken  out  by  Union  Pacific  Railroad 13 

Portions  occupied  by  buildings,  stable  room,  and  hog  lots 12 

Unbroken  and  grazing  ground 12 

Meadow » 40 

Pasture 40 

Under  immediate  cultivation ". 203 

Of  the  pasture  under  cultivation  the  greater  part  has  been  sown  to  small  grain,  and 
planted  with  com,  except  some  twenty  acres  reserved  for  garden  purposes.  At  this 
writing  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  yield  of  either 
small  grain  or  com.  Last  year  some  1,400  bushels  of  wheat,  200  of  oats,  and  3,000  of 
corn  were  garnered.  Everything  thus  far  favors  equally  as  generous  a  yield.  Strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  make  the  garden  a  chief  feature.  Of  cabbage,  tomatoes,  peas, 
beans,  beets,  onions,  radishes,  pumpkins,  squash,  parsnips,  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  aud 
melons,  both  water  and  musk,  the  children  have  had  an  abnudance.  Not  only  huH  it 
served  to  largely  decrease  the  cost  of  living,  but  added  most  materially  towards 
secnriof^  a  better  state  of  health  among  the  children.  Every  meal  they  have  enjoyed, 
and  their  improved  physical  condition  is  strong  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
pursued,  as  well  as  the  wholesome  results  arising  from  a  change  of  diet. 

A  gratifying  fact  connected  with  the  work  referred  to,  both  farm  and  garden,  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  assistance  and  supervision  of  the  school  farmer,  all 
has  been  done  by  the  boys  of  the  school.  This  includes  and  takes  in  from  the  tuniiug 
of  the  first  furrow  in  the  spring  to  the  harvesting,  hauling,  and  gathering  of  the  ^rain 
ftnd  vegetables.  It  should  ftirther  be  added  to  the  credit  of  the  boys,  as  well  as  goo«l 
name  of  the  institution,  that  their  labor  and  its  results  gained  for  the  school  thi) 
name  of  having  the  cleanest  and  best  kept  farm  and  garden  in  the  county. 

SCHOOL  STOCK. 

For  a  school  of  this  size,  the  stock  is  not  sufficient.  We  have  five  head  of  horses 
and  two  mules.  The  cattle,  including  calves  and  yearlings,  number  thirty-three, 
while  the  hogs  run  up  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Fortunate  has  been  our  lot 
iQ  raising  and  caring  for  the  stock.  But  one  loss  has  occurred  among  the  cattle,  and 
none  to  speak  of  among  the  hogs.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  in  close  proximity 
have  lost  their  entire  lot.  To  our  success  and  escape  in  this  respect  we  attribute 
the  care  and  judgment  exercised  in  pasturing  and  feeding.  Last  winter  we  butchered 
qoite  a  number  of  hogs,  and.  by  careful  estimate,  each  animal  netted  school  some 
$j5,  the  saving  of  meat  and  the  lard  obtaiued  being  considered.  The  change  of  ta- 
ble fare  was  also  beneficial  to  the  school,  and  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  children. 

CARPENTRY. 

The  school  has  had  a  carpenter  among  its  eiuployds,  and,  in  view  of  the  vast  amount 
of  work  required  in  repairing  and  erecting  of  buildings,  the  trade  has  prove<l  a  most 
raloable  source  of  instruction.  From  six  to  eight  boys  have  been  regularly  detailed 
to  the  charge  of  the  carpenter,  some  of  whom  have  become  quite  proficient,  being 
eapable  of  carrying  throngh  and  managing  various  pieces  of  work  without  direction. 
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Not  being  provided  with  other  indastries,  or  rather  the  faoilitiefl  for  condaotinff 
them,  sevDral  of  the  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  village,  where  places  were  eecared 
for  them.  Those  in  the  harness  shop  bave  done  remarKably  well  and  given  satisfac- 
tion. Th^se  placed  at  the  shoe  and  blacksmith's  shop  have  not  been  there  as  long 
as  the  former,  bnt  all  showing  interest  in  their  work,  and  eventually  will  prove 
good  workmen.    A  place  was  secured  for  one  at  the  printing  office.     He  is  making 

£  regress,  and  already  can  hold  his  own  with  some  of  the  white  employes  who  have 
ad  more  experience.    In  all  the  cases  referred  to,  I  believe  the  work  thus  far  Jastifies 
the  experiment  and  in  time  to  come  will  prove  productive  of  mnoh  good. 

SCHOOL  BOOM. 

The  success  of  all  institutions  of  this  character  must  depend  lai]ffely  upon  the  happy 
combination  of  stady  and  work.  To  bring  out  fully  the  capabilities  of  the  Indian, 
effort's  toward  developing  the  mental  powers  must  bo  made.  With  this  idea,  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  work  has  been  in  school  work,  and  earnest  endeavors  have  been 
put  forward  to  push  the  same  to  the  front.  In  this  respect,  much  encouragement  has 
been  felt  by  the  interest  manifested  and  aptness  shown^  the  combined  influence  of 
which  has  marked  the  year  as  one  of  special  progress.  For  the  perfecting  of  the 
system,  the  school  has  been  divided  according  to  the  capabilities  and  class-standing 
of  the  children,  rather  than  their  age  and  size.  The  plan  has  proved  thus  far  a  suc- 
cess, and  resulted  in  a  friendly  contest  among  all  to  excel. 

HOUSE  WORK. 

This  has  been  particularly  under  the  care  of  the  matron  and  cook.  Each  mouth 
the  detail  for  work  in  the  various  departments  connected  with  household  duties  and 
kitchen  employment  has  been  changed,  thus  affording  the  girls  a  more  extended  field 
for  improvement  as  well  as  repeated  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  and 
accustomed  to  the  different  kiuds  of  works  and  cares  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  responsibilities  of  a  home.  Owing  to  the  very  poor  laundry  facilities,  the  greater 
part  of  the  washing  has  been  done  by  the  boys.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity 
and  not  choice,  4M  the  fact  itself  was  certainly  depriving  the  girls  of  one  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  their  position.  However,  the  present  building  is  not  fit  for  any 
woman  to  work  in,  and  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  surely  there  to  be  encoun- 
tered can  more  easily  be  endured  by  the  boys.  With  this  exception,  the  girls  have 
done  all  other  work  that  consistently  and  properly  belongs  to  their  lot  as  women. 
They  have  assisted  in  kitchen  and  dining-room  duties,  and  also  cared  for  the  dormi- 
tories on  their  side  of  the  house.  Generally,  a  desire  has  been  shown  to  improve  their 
opportuuities  and  to  display,  in  their  own  way,  a  spirit  to  fee]  and  border  on  independ- 
ence. This  has  been  particularly  noticeable  on  the  part  of  the  older  ones,  who,  at 
times,  have  beeu  detailed  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  departments. 

•    SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  children's  health,  as  a  rule,  has  been  most  excellent.  In  a  body  as  large  as  the 
number  here  some  sickness  wust  occur.  However,  no  contagious  or  severe  disease 
has  broken  out  among  the  children.  From  time  to  time,  canes  of  sore  eyes  have 
troubled  the  school,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  been  of  mild  type, 
and  few  in  number  compared  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  school.  Much  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  disease  in  this  respect  may  be  attributed  to  the  care  exercised  by  those 
who  have  had  the  general  oversijfht  of  the  children.  Basins  with  numbers  bave 
been  arranged,  together  with  a  separate  towel  for  those  suffering  with  this  trouble, 
thereby  preventing  to  a  great  extent  any  spending  or  general  outbreak  among  the 
pupils.  At  this  writing  there  are  one  or  two  isolated  ca^es,  otherwise  the  school  is 
free  from  sickness,  not  a  child  being  in  either  girls'  or  boys'  hoHpital. 

One  has  died  during  the  year,  being  a  victim  to  that  dread  disease  so  prevalent 
among  the  Indians — consumption. 

Our  good  fortune  so  far  as  the  health  of  the  child^n  is  involved  is  due  greatly  to 
the  location  of  the  school,  accompanied  by  a  most  persistent  and  determiued  effort 
to  keep  the  children  clean  and  buildings  free  from  dirt  and  filth.  In  this,  more  in- 
convenience is  experienced  than  can  possibly  be  described.  No  drainage  or  sewerage 
system  is  connected  with  the  building.  All  water  for'  whatever  purposes  is  brought 
into  the  building  by  bucket  or  tub,  ami  in  the  same  manner  must  it  be  carried  out.  Suf- 
ficient means  are  not  and  cannot,  with  the  present  arrangements,  bo  provided  for 
bathing  purposes;  wash-tubs  are  used,  and  the  water  heated  in  a  small  boiler.  With 
such  inconveniences  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  children  clean  and  healthy.     . 
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GENERAL  RBMABK8. 

The  above  represents  in  a  fair  way  the  condition  of  this  school.  I  have  attached 
hereto,  somewhat  in  detail,  a  report  from  several  of  the  departments.  There  is  also 
attached  a  stateoient  of  the  improvements  for  the  past  year,  as  well  as  a  tabalar 
memmorandum  of  farm  products.  Bach  one  of  these  is  marked,  respectively,  Exhibit 
A,  B,  C,  &,c.    They  all  give  evidence  of  work  and  interest  in  the  duty  undertaken. 

In  closing  it  may  ho  permitted  mo  to  offer  a  few  suggestions.  It  cannot  he  deuied 
but  that  the  work  of  the  year  has  offered  much  encouragement.  The  school,  in  spite 
of  its  manifold  inconveniences  and  lack  of  room,  has  more  than  held  its  own.  Untir- 
ing efforts  have  been  made  to  do  the  most  possible  with  the  means  at  oux  command. 
As  a  reward,  or  rather  a  hard-earned  satisfaction,  the  feeling  is  ours  that  the  children 
with  ns  are  contented.  They  have  shown  interest  in  their  dnties,  and  not  the  slightest 
disposition  to  run  away.  Our  aim  has  been  to  enforce  order  and  discipline  through 
the  kinder  instincts  of  humanity  and  natural  feeling  rather  than  by  brute  force.  The 
process  may  not  have  the  merit  of  speed,  but  when  attained  it  is  doubly  sure  and 
many  fold  more  lasting.  We  have,  again  sought  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  par- 
ticular inclinations  of  each  child,  with  a  view  to  place  him,  or  her,  at  such  work  as 
would  be  not  only  most  congenial  to  the  mental  inclinations,  but  best  suited  to  their 
temperament  and  future  success.  For  this  reason,  our  detail  in  many  respects  re- 
mains the  same  each  month,  thereby  Hecuriug  the  result  referred  to  and  carrying  into 
effect  that  principle  "that  practice  makes  perfect." 

This,  though,  tells  but  of  our  efforts.  The  fact  of  our  needs  still  remains.  One 
year's  work,  made  up  of  hard  work  and  careful  ecouomy,  has  removed  us  not  a  little 
frem  the  statement  of  ex-Superintendent  Oberly,  when  he  said,  that  **this  Institu- 
tion needed  everything  which  an  institution  of  thi§  character  needs."  The  opening 
has  been  made,  the  foundation  laid,  and  the  day  has  yet  to  come  which  shall  beg  the 
work  to  go  on.  As  for  locations  and  surroundings,  no  better  place  could  scarcely  be 
found;  not  too  far  removed,  nor  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  reservations,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  making  the  Indian  reconciled  to  the  abi»euce  of  his  child,  and  yet  not 
permit  of  too  frequent  visits  to  the  school.  Possessing  a  remarkably  even  temperature 
of  climate,  the  children  experience  but  little  diCQculty  in  becoming  acclimated. 

With  such  advantages  no  ju.Kt  reason  exists  why  every  facility  should  not  be 
offered  towards  placing  the  school  in  such  a  position  that  all  expected  may  be  re- 
alized. Nnmbers  are  not  so  much  as  proper  and  just  means  to  provide  for  educating 
and  civilizing  those  already  secured.  It  is  my  idea  that  it  is  far  better  to  send  back 
among  their  own  people  a  small  number  properly  and  fairly  educated,  imbued  with 
a  bold  determined  spirit  to  be  independent,  hold  their  own,  and  bring  the  many  to 
their  level,  rather  than  possessed  of  lagging,  spiritlCvSs  will,  poorly  prepared,  and  illy 
taught,  to  drop  back  into  their  former  life  and  earlier  customs  and  habits. 

To  accomplish  this  an  institution  must  be  provided  with  such  facilities  and  sur- 
roundings as  will  make  the  Iiidian  children  better;  that  which  shows  to  them,  even 
if  it  be  but  a  part,  or  even  a  thought,  of  this  previous  mode  of  living  is  of  little  bene- 
fit. Kindly,  yet  unhesitatingly,  must  those  things  be  consigned  to  the  past.  By  the 
help  afforded  them,  they  have  stebped  oat  and  chosen  other  ways  to  live;  they  must 
therefore  be  made  to  feel,  and  if*  possible  realize,  that  those  other  ways  are  better 
and  truer  ways.  This  cannot  be  brought  about  by  leaviug  them  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  savage  man's  ways.  Cleanliness  must  be  made  a  prominent  feature, 
not  only  of  room,  hallways,  and  dormitories,  but  also  of  body  and  perHonal  appear- 
ance. Towards  this  end  efforts  most  strenuous  are  being  made.  In  adtlltion  to  this 
there  should  be  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  chililren  the  idea  that  they  aie  some- 
thing more  than  mere  living,  breathing  creatures,  ouly  to  go  threugh  this  world  with 
the  tnoughts  of  a  day.  Their  surroundings  must  not  be  merely  temporary  expedients 
serving  the  purposes  of  the  hour  and  not  of  time,  or  of  mercenary  ends,  or  selfish  am- 
bition, but  they  must  be  imbued  with  a  real  determined  will  to  honestly  labor  to 
better  the  child's  condition.  Interest  must  be  taken  and  manifesfcd  in  their  wel- 
fare and  advancement.  Some  degree  of  social  spirit  and  personal  claim  must  enter 
into  the  life  of  each  child.  An  Indian  who  wears  white  man's  clothes  and  can  repair 
harness,  or  wagon,  orshoe,  hasbuthalf  learned  his  part,  unless  into  that  whole  lesson 
he  throws  the  happy  union  of  unfaltering  will  and  devor  ion  to  do  so  because  that 
way  is  the  best  and  truest.  We  believe  the  instilling  of  such  ideas  will  in  a  short 
time  show  good  results. 

In  bringing  this,  my  report,  to  a  close,  I  desire  most  respectfully  to  suggest  the  dif- 
ference existing  between  a  school  of  this  character  and  an  agency.  It  is  impossible 
to  pri»i)erly  conduct  and  care  for  the  school  or  property,  unless  more  freedom  is  given 
tb«'  superintendent  to  make  open  market  purchases.  At  least  $500  should  be  set  aside 
each  qaarter  for  contingent  expenses.  lu  this  matter  I  trust  some  change  oi  rule 
may  be  made. 
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Oar  work  has  been  a  difficult  one,  bat  we  are  all  working  harmoDioosly  together. 
I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  nnqaaUiiud  sapport  I  have  had  m>m  my  present  corps  of 
employes. 

With  gratefnl  appreciation  of  the  consideration  shown  the  work  here,  and  sincere 
thanks  U)T  conrtesies  extended  by  your  office, 

I  remain,  with  marked  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

HORACE  R.  CHASE, 

St^perintendent, 
Ths  Commibsionbr  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Bepart  of  Pkynoian, 

H.  R.  Chase,  Superintendent: 

I  have  the  lienor  to  submit  the  following  statements  concerning  the  health  of  the 
pnpils  of  the  *'  Genoa  Indian  Industrial  School"  at  the  present  time  and  daring  the 
last  three  months.  Bnt  four  cases  of  a  serions  nature  have  come  under  my  care  since 
I  took  charge  of  the  school,  all  of  which  were  tuberculous  in  character.  One  died, 
two  were  sent  back  to  their  homes  on  the  reservation,  and  one,  a  little  orphan  girl, 
was  sent  to  a  hospital  for  incurable  children  at  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  present  health  of 
the  school  is  good.  Aside  from  slight  ailments  the  prevailing  malady  is  conjuncti- 
vitis and  corneal  complications,  but  none  have  yet  arisen  that  were  not  amenable 
to  treatment  Or  promise  recovery.  A  very  great  many  bear  evidence  of  an  hereditary 
taint  of  scrofula  and  syphilis,  but  by  the  enforcement  of  regular  habits,  a  careful 
dietary  and  observance  of  hygienic  rules,  and  the  nse  of  approved  remedies  we  hope 
to  subdue  and  possibly  eradicate. 

I  luust  say,  however,  that  our  facilities  for  the  observance  of  hygienic  requirements 
are  far  from  what  they  should  be.  Our  water  supply  comes  from  twu  wells,  and  is 
raised  by  two  rickety  old  pumps  that  are  often  out  of  repair,  and  the  water  has  to 
be  carried  in  buckets  or  tubs  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  or  wherever  needed.  Oar 
facilities  foi:  heating  water  for  bathing  purposes  would  be  meaj^'or  for  a  family  of  a 
dozen  children,  and  nence  you  will  readily  see  is  entirely  inadequate  fur  150  persons. 

Our  dormitories  are  also  overcrowded.  A  computation  shows  that  only  2r>0  cubic 
feet  of  space  is  allowed  for  each  pupil,  with  no  provision  for  ventilation  at  all  aside 
from  the  windows.  During  the  summer  months  it  does  not  make  a  material  differ- 
ence, but  during  the  winter  I  fear  it  will  prove  very  detrimental  to  good  health  and 
it«  preservation. 

The  Genoa  school  is  well  located  and  in  an  extremely  healthy  locality.  It  is  in  the 
latitude  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  Agency  and  only  one  day's 
ride  by  rail  from  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming  Agencies.  Believing  that  good  health 
is  the  first  requieite  for  the  success  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  we  it  el  that  every 
facility  for  attaining  it  and  preserving  it  is  worthy  of  duo  consideration.  We  would 
recommend  our  school,  therefore,  to  your  careful  consideration,  and  our  wants  and 
needs  to  yonr  considerate  Judgment. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  C.  McMILLEN, 

Fhyeician. 

Gbnoa,  Nebr.,  September  15, 1886. 


Eeport  of  Teacher, 

This  year  has  been  one  of  great  advancement  in  our  school,  partly  owing  to  the 
improvements  in  and  around  the  building,  and  partly  to  the  children  having  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  teachers  and  more  often  in  their  society.  We  have  had 
an  average  attendance  of  about  150.  Several  returned  home  this  summer,  but  their 
places  have  been  filled  by  others.  One  of  our  boys  who  went  home  in  July  returned 
to  the  school  iu  August,  as  he  said  he  **  was  not  accustomed  now  to  live  that  way." 
Two  of  the  girls  are  now  teaching  in  the  Government  schools  at  their  homes. 

The  beginning  of  the  fall  work  was  the  classification  of  the  Bchool.  We  found  it 
very  difficult  working  with  it  unclassified,  as  last  year.  Wo  have  three  grades,  the 
primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced. 

What  gave  me  last  spring  the  greatest  anxiety  was  the  lack  of  order.  They  have 
greatly  improved  in  this  during  the  last  four  months,  and  seem  now  to  understand 
where  strict  order  is  necessary  and  where  they  can  have  a  social,  pleasant  time. 

We  have  evening  services  every  night  at  seven  o'clock.  The  smaller  children  are 
then  excused  while  the  older  ones,  since  the  1st  of  September,  have  a  study  hoar. 
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This  was  new  to  them,  and  at  first  difficult.  But  it  is  growing  easier  for  tbem,  and 
it  is  teaching  theu  to  study  and  depend  more  upon  themselves.  Monday  evening 
half  an  hour  is  given  to  a  singing  lesson,  and  two  Friday  eveuings  each  month  we 
have  exercises  consistiug  of  compositions,  recitations,  singing,  &o.  Upon  the  other 
two  Friday  evenings  of  the  month  the  boys  and  girls  meet  socially  in  the  assembly 
room. 

The  last  year  the  teachers  have  visited  more  with  the  children,  and  have  entered 
into  their  amusements,  and  have  found  that,  although  giving  them  little  time  to 
themselves,  they  have  been  amply  repaid.  The  children  speak  more  and  better 
English,  and  have  grown  more  gentle  and  polite.  Treating  them  as  friends  has  a 
great  refining  iufluence  upon  all. 

We  hope  to  obtain  some  story-books  and  pictorial  papers  for  our  boys  and  girls  to 
read.  They  enjov  tbeni  thoroughly,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  broaden  their  views 
of  liie  and  give  them  a  greater  desire  to  live  and  be  **  like  a  white  man." 

BESSIE  M.  JOHNSTON, 
/  Principal  Teacher. 


Bepori  of  Seamstreee. 

GSNOA,  Nbbr.,  September  15,  1886. 
HoRACB  B.  Chasb,  Sttperintendent : 

Sir  :  In  presenting  this,  my  first  report  of  the  sewing  department  connected  with 
the  Genoa  Industrial  School,  I  will  say  that  when  I  entered  upon  my  duties  in  Janu- 
ary last  I  found  a  great  work  to  be  done,  as  the  children  were  not  sufficiently  clothed, 
and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  one  person,  without  an  assistant,  to  make  tiiuch 
headway. 

There  were  then  47  girls  placed  under  my  charge ;  half  of  this  number  attended  school 
in  the  morning  and  sewed  in  the  afternoon.  Vice  versa,  those  who  attended  sewing- 
room  in  the  morning  were  expected  to  be  in  school  the  other  half  day.  In  this  way 
a  pleasant  change  was  given  to  the  girls  and  thus  prevented  either  duties  from  be- 
coming irksome  to  them.  As  the  days  went  by,  we  began  to  get  out  of  the  rut,  so  to 
Bpeak,  and  found  that  every  month  showed  an  increase  of  garments  issued.  The  girls 
seemed  to  take  a  more  personal  interest  in  their  work,  and  showed  a  step  of  advance- 
ment by  apparently  seeing  the  necessity  of  more  earnest  efforts  on  their  part,  in  re- 
plenishing their  wardrobes,  and  in  manifesting  a  desire  to  appear  in  better  clothes. 
One  feature  in  particular  was  noticeable — an  effort  by  many  of  them  to  have  a  change 
in  the  evening  from  their  working  dress,  and  an  attempt  to  present  themsolves  in  the 
school-room  or  at  evening  service  in  a  more  neat  and  tidy  condition.  All  these  triilcs 
helped  to  show  a  tendency  towards  more  civilization  and  refinement.  Two  of  the 
children  have  been  returned  to  their  hpmes,  and  others  have  been  added  to  our  num- 
ber. Out  of  53  we  now  have  30  capable  giils.  They  do  all  of  the  sewing  for 
themselves  and  for  the  small  boys,  and  the  mending  and  repairing  for  the  whole 
school.  Many  of  them  are  able  to  cut  and  fit  their  own  dresses,  and  I  find  them  very 
capable  and  apt.  They  surprise  me  by  their  quickness  in  learning,  which,  when  you 
consider  from  what  depths  of  degradation  they  have  been  taken,  is  quite  remarkable, 
I  think.  Wo  also  have  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve  little  ones  who  dam  the  stockings 
and  sew  carpet-rags.  They  have  succeeded  finely  in  the  latter  work,  supplying  the 
dormitories  and  other  rooms  with  rugs,  improving  the  appearance  of  the  school  vastly, 
as  well  as  cultivating  habits  of  industry  and  economy. 

While  I  speak  of  the  girls  as  doing  their  best  in  making  their  own  clothes  and  in 
repairing  for  all,  I  must  add  that  it  is  more  than  can  be  expected  of  them  to  supply 
the  place  of  an  experienced  person  in  the  making  of  coats,  pants,  and  vests  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  this  lea<ls  me  to  dwell  upon  one  great  deficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment— the  want  of  an  experienced  tailor  to  furnish  the  larger  boys  with  necessair 
uniforms  and  other  clothing,  and  also  to  teach  many  of  them  a  usefhl  trade  which 
might  be  of  snch  valuable  service  to  them  in  after  life. 

In  September  of  this  year  an  assistant  was  appointed  in  the  sewing-room.  She  is 
an  Indian  girl,  one  of  the  former  pupils,  aYid  is  in  every  way  most  capable  of  filling 
the  position. 

The  number  of  garments  made  since  January  is  nearly  one  thousand. 

We  trust  that  tne  coming  months  will  show  a  still  greater  improvement  in  this  de- 
partment, and  that  the  lessons  of  patience  and  industry  taught  the  children  will  not 
be  lost  upon  them,  but  that  they  will  be  helped  by  them  to  live  respectable  and  use- 
ful lives. 

BeBpeotfdlly, 

GERTRUDE  PARTON, 

Seametrees, 
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Bepart  of  Matron, 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  September  15, 1886. 
Snperintendent  H.  R.  Chase  : 

Sib  :  When  I  accepted  the  position  of  matron,  last  December,  48  girls  were  placed 
under  my  care,  of  which  4  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  on  account  of  poor 
health,  and  1,  who  had  no  home,  admitted  to  the  children's  hospital  in  Omaha, 
through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Clarkson.  fiut  others  have  been  received  from  time  to 
time,  so  at  present  they  number  53,  all  in  good  health. 

The  first  few  months  wore  very  discouraging.  The  ^irls,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
had  no  ambition  beyond  eating  aud  sleeping.  Honor  m  doing  their  work  or  obeying 
the  rules  seemed  unknown,  and  they  exercised  their  ingenuity  principally  in  evad- 
ing obedience  wherever  it  was  possible.  But  the  few  conscientious  girls'were  a  great 
help,  and  one  by  one  the  others  evinced  a  desire  to  "  be  trusted,"  and  responded  to 
trust  so  readily  that  it  is  not  now  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  them  voluntarily  con- 
fess, **  Miss  Mayo,  I  did  what  you  told  me  not ;  I  am  sorry" — while  the  improvement 
in  their  work  is  very  marked,  and  white  visitors  vfould  oe  snrprised,  and  perhaps  a 
little  ashamed,  to  hear  the  **  Indian  girls*"  comments  when  they  forget  to  take  off 
their  hats  in  the  building  or  discolor  the  floor  with  superfluous  tobacco  juice. 

The  greatest  diflicHlties  we  have  now  to  contend  with  are  their  reluctance  to 
speak  English,  their  disposition  to  appropriate  each  other's  property,  and,  more  than 
all,  their  perfect  willingness,  and  even  anxiety,  to  have  everything  done  for  them 
"as  a. right,"  not  seeming  to  realize  any  necessity  on  their  part  for  self-help. 

The  only  thing  that  gives  them  any  practical  idea  of  the  value  or  use  of  money  is 
their  quarterly  pay.  Of  course  much  of  it  is  spent  foolishly  and  at  once,  but  jnany 
are  beginning  to  make  calculations  as  to  the  most  economical  way  of  buying  their 
things,  to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible.  If  some  arrangement  could  1^  made 
by  which  each  girl  would  be  allowed  '*8o  much"  for  her  clothes,  and  let  her  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  (under  control),  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

The  system  of  work  in  every  department  is  too  **  wholesale  "  to  make  practical  house- 
keepers of  any  of  them.  Making  a  dozen  beds  and  cleaning  a  dormitory  does  not  tea^h 
them  to  make  a  room  attractive  and  homelike,  as  it  would  if  each  two,  or  even  four, 
girls  could  have  a  room  that  would  be  their  own  to  beautify  and  keep  in  order.  Cook- 
ing two  or  three  articles  in  great  quantities  will  never  teach  them  to  supply  a  family  with 
a  pleasant  and  healthy  variety  of  food,  nicely  cooked.  The  Indian  girls  have  not 
enough  natural  ingenuity  to  improvise  "  anything"  a  little  dilferent  from  what  they 
are  taught,  and  to  make  a  success  of  housekeeping  on  their  reservations  they  must 
learn  the  routine  almost  mechanically,  exactly  as  ihey  will  have  to  practice  it,  in 
small  buildings,  where  every  little  detail  can  be  taught  them  in  order.  One  month  in 
solo  charge  of  a  small  house  aud  tamily  would  teach  them  more  *'homekeeping"  than 
a  yeai-'s  **  wholesale"  work  in  a  large  one. 

Three  or  four  little  cottages,  plainly  furnish^,  would  be  sufficient  here  to  give  each 
gii  1  a  fair,  practical  idt^a  of  what  is  expected  of  her  in  her  own  home.  Here  she  could 
entirely  provide  for  five  or  six  boys  and  girls  detailed  to  her  care.  The  same  rations 
furnished  her  could  be  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways  Ibra  small  family  that  are  impossible 
in  large  quantities.  They  must  be  taught  how  to  bear  responsibilities,  and  many  are 
far  enough  advanced  to  take  great  pride  in  learning  to  apply  the  lessons  taught  here, 
aud  they  can  only  learn  by  practical  demonstration,  where  each  girl  can  be  made  to 
feel  that  for  the  time  she  is  ruler  over  all,  and  must  rule  wisely. 

JOSEPHINE  C.  MAYO, 

Matron. 


Statement  of  huildinga  erected  and  repairs,  etc.,  made  at  Genoa  Indian  Industrial  School 

since  September  14, 1885. 

One  storehouse  for  supplies,  12  by  24  by  88,  lined  with  tin  fVom  old  kerosene-oil  cans, 
and  perfectly  rat  and  mouse  tight ;  one  partition  for  same,  room  6  by  12  feet,  for  kero- 
sene oil. 

One  storeroom  made  in  attic  for  supplies,  24  by  13,  ceiled  and  with  proper  shelving. 

One  storeroom  for  supplies  in  attic,  24  by  19,  cefled,  and  with  necessary  hooks. 

One  farm-house,  made  by  moving  and  changing  carpenter  shop,  l|  stories  high, 
20  by  30;  seven  partitions  made  and  one  pair  stairs;  brick  foundation  ;  good  cellar; 
kitchen  added,  10  by  14, 10  feet  high ;  four  rooms,  pantry,  and  attic  in  building  as 
completed. 

One  c  al-shed,  12  by  32,  one  story,  with  partition  for  kindling-wood,  8  by  12. 

One  granary,  12  by  14  by  8,  put  up  roughly  for  temporary  use. 

Two  cisterns,  brick  and  cement,  capacity  300  barrels  each. 

One  well- house,  6  by  6  and  7  feet  high. 

One  fence,  open  board,  182  feet  long,  Ave  boards  high,  capped. 
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One  fence,  tigbt  board,  260  feet  long,  5  feet  high. 

Five  privies ;  two 8  by  20  by  8,  with  11-foot  vanity ;  three  6  by  8  by  6. 

Ono  pitkt  t  fence  in  front  of  buildings,  l,liJ57  feet  long,  5  feet  high. 

Sidewalks :  567  feet,  2  feet  4  inches  wide ;  87  feet,  4  feet  wide ;  217  feet,  2  feet  wide  ; 
300  f«et,  2i  feet  wide. 

Twenty-four  lockers,  3^  feet  wide,  14  inches  deep,  and  6  feet  high,  with  two  drawers 
and  four  shelves,  including  a  place  to  hang  coats,  pants,  &c.;  partition  in  center  12 
inches  in  depth  ;  tight  top. 

One  cupboard  under  stairway,  4  by  14,  for  storing  articles  to  be  condemned. 

One  cupboard  under  stairway,  3  by  8,  for  coal. 

One  case  ior  holding  supplies,  clothing,  &c.,  for  occasional  issues,  15^  by  2^  by  10; 
proper  shelving,  doors,  locks,  &c. 

One  cupboard  for  bread,  1  by  5  by  6 ;  holds  150  loaves. 

One  cupboard  for  pans,  2  feet  wide,  4  feet  high,  16  inches  deep;  will  hold  30  dish- 
pans. 

One  flour-bin,  2^  by  3^  by  7 ;  holds  1,500  pounds  flour. 

Eleven  boxes  for  rations  for  issue,  1  by  1^  by  2^,  with  lids  and  locks. 

One  broom  and  mop  closet,  1  by  6  by  7. 

One  boot-blacking  stand,  4  feet  in  diameter,  18  inches  high. 

Raised  flooring  laid  in  boys'  wash-room,  4  feet  wide  by  48  feet  long,  and  sinks  re- 
paired. 

Three  dormitories  painted,  kalsomined,  and  renovated. 

Two  rooms  fitted  up  for  hospital  and  dispensary,  painted,  kalsomin^d,  &.c.  ' 

Seven  rooms  painted  and  papered. 

One  dozen  chandeliers  made  at  blacksmith's,  at  cost  of  (6,  and  put  in  dormitories 
and  school-rooms,  doing  away  with  the  bracket-lamps  and  making  it  much  safer  and 
very  much  belter  lighted. 

due  entrance  way  made  to  west  wing,  of  stone,  brick,  and  mortar. 

Main  building  roof  shingled,  66  feet  by  110  feet. 

A  large  amount  of  grading  and  leveling  the  grounds,  to  prevent  water  running  into 
the  basement,  has  also  been  done. 

Three  ranges  reset  with  brick  and  mortar  foundation  ;  three  new  doors  put  in  and 
several  repaired. 


Indian  Industriax  School, 

Salem,  Oreg.y  September  20, 1886. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual 
report  of  this  school.  On  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1885,  I  relieved  Dr.  W.  V.  Coffin 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the  then  **  Forest  Grove  Indian  Train- 
ing School." 

I  found  the  school  divided  into  two  branches,  one  at  Forest  Grove  and  the  other  at 
Cbemawa,  5  miles  north  of  Salem.  This  branch  of  the  school  had  been  removed  to 
this  locality  by  my  predecessor,  to  take  charge  of  and  clear  the  nite  for  the  new  build- 
ings then  under  contract  and  in  course  of  coimtractiou.  The  scholars  were  crowded 
together  in  crude  shanties  and  shake-houses  erected  by  the  Indian  boys  for  mere  tem- 
porary quarterc,  but,  owing  to  the  delay  in  completing  an<l  furnishing  the  new  build- 
ings, we  were  compelled  to  winter  in  these  bnildings.  It  was  with  difficulty  we  man- 
aged to  keep  the  school  together  and  maintain  proper  order  and  discipline  during 
the  cold,  rainy,  and  inclement  weather.  The  branch  ot  the  school  remaining  at  Forest 
Grove  was  in  reasonably  comfortable  quarters,  and  passed  through  the  winter  nicely. 
On  the  3d  day  of  April- we  all  moved  into  our  new  and  commodious  buildings,  since 
which  time  our  condition  has  been  most  pleasant  and  our  school  work  much  better. 

In  many  respects  I  think  this  year's  work  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  There  have  been  erected  and  completed  three  excellent  buildings,  viz, 
"^'iist,  one  dormitory  for  the  girls,  including  sleeping  apartments,  kitchen,  and  dining- 
room,  sitting  and  music  room  for  the  girls,  and  parlor  and  six  rooms  for  the  employes; 
second,  one  boy's  dormitory,  including  sleeping  apartme^its,  sitting-room,  and  eight 
rooms  for  employes;  third,the  main  or  central  building,  which  embraces  the  chapel  and 
school-rooms.  There  have  also  bt- en  erected  a  brick  boiler  house  and  steam  apparatus, 
by  which  all  the  buildings  are  heated ;  also  water  supply  furnishing  the  entire  school 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  Indian  boys,  under  tne  instruction  of  the  carpenter, 
have  built  and  completed  a  good  warehouse,  mess-bouse,  and  three  other  small  build- 
ings, and  now  have  in  course  of  construction  a  building  for  offices,  medical  and  sleep- 
ing apartments.  The  dormitories,  chapel,  and  school  building  aro  all  well  furnished 
with  new  and  substantial  furniture,  costing  $2,926.95.  The  three  buildings  were  built 
imder  contract  by  Messrs.  South  wick  &  £rb,  at  a  cost  of  $16,450.  The  boiler-house 
and  heating  apparatus  were  constructed  by  William  Gardner  &  Co.,  under  contract, 
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at  a  cost  of  $4,616.    The  water-supply  tank,  /'rame,  and  fixtures  were  furnished  by 
Dugan  Brothers,  at  a  cost  of  $1,087,  making  a  total  cost  of  $25,079.95. 

SCHOOL  WORK  PROPER. 

On  taking  charge  I  found  the  classes  somewhat  divided  aod  disorganized,  on  acconn- 
of  the  removal  ofa  portion  of  some  of  the  classes  to  this  place  and  the  leaving  a  por- 
tion at  Forest  Grove,  and  the  scholars  here  had  just  returned  from  the  hop  fields. 
The  school  was  reorganized  as  quickly  as  possible  into  five  grades.  During  the  year 
the  children  have  generally  worked  and  studied  hard,  and  made  as  rapid  advance- 
inont  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  fifth  or  graduating  grade  especially  did 
themselves  and  the  school  credit,  19  of  whom  passed  most  excellent  examinations. 
Several  of  the  class  on  the  final  examination  secured  100  per  cent,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  their  studies. 

This,  the  second  graduating  class  of  19  pupils,  those  who  passed  the  final  examina- 
tions (7  girls  and  1?  boys),  was  sent  out  this  year.  The  closing  exercises  were  held  in 
our  new  and  commodious  chapel  on  the  30th  of  June.  These  exercises  were  wit- 
nessed by  a  very  large  audience  from  Salem  and  vicinity.  The  people  went  away 
highly  pleased.  Thegraduating  exercises,  consisting  of  orations,  essays,  and  declama- 
tions,'were  prepared  by  the  pupils.  This  class  was  taught  and  graduated  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  viz:  United  States  history,  geography,  language,  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  spelling. 

At  the  close  of  each  quarter  examinations  were  held  in  all  the  grades.  At  the  close 
of  the  year's  work,  the  examinations  wore  held  for  promotion,  and  the  promotions 
from  the  lower  grades  were  as  follows :  From  the  first  grad<%  27 ;  from  the  second 
grade,  32;  from  the  third  grade,  31;  from  thn  fourth  grade,  26.  The  fourth  grade 
will  take  the  place  of  the  fifth  the  coming  year,  and  with  our  increased  facilities  will 
doubtless  advance  more  rapidly  than  did  tlie  class  of  1886.  The  question  of  educat- 
ing the  Indian  children  is  no  longer  an  open  oue.  They  arc  as  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment as  others,  and  in  time  some  of  our  best  scholars  are  likely  to  be  found  among 
the  Indians.  Writing  and  geography  are  especially  favorite  studies,  and  are  learned 
easily  and  rapidly. 

THE  FARM. 

The  tract  of  land  called  a  farm  is  in  embryo  as  yet.  It  was  a  heavy  timbered  piece 
of  land,  with  most  of  the  valuable  timber  removed  before  it  was  purchased  for  the 
school.  I  found  about  5  acres  of  cleared  land  that  was  siiHceptible  of  cultivation. 
"That  was  planted  in  potatoes,  but  the  season  has  been  very  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  crop.  About  5  acres  more  of  land  have  been  cleared  and  planted  in  garden 
vegetables.  Forty  acres  more  have  been  partially  cleared  during  the  summer  and  the 
stumps  mostly  removed.  Eighty  acres  have  been  slashed  and  pa^'tially  cleared.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  prepare  this  land  for  cultivation.  It  will  take  at 
^east  tbree  yeai*s  to  make  a  respectable  farm  here.  Tiiere  have  been  about  4,000  rails 
made  and  320  rods  of  fence  built.  No  hay  has  been  raised  on  the  land  and  there  has 
been  but  little  pasture  for  tb'o  stock,  but  the  l>oys  and  toams  worked  fo»  the  neigh- 
boring farmers,  and  have  put  up  about  40  tons  of  straw  hay  and  3  tons  of  timothy. 
The  boys  on  the  farm  are  industrious  and  willing  to  work,  but  have  little  chance  to 
accomplish  much  until  the  laud  is  cleared  or  other  land  purchased. 

The  original  tract  of  land  embraced  171  acres.  Since  I  came  I  have  contracted  and 
bought  for  the  Government  8.')  acres  more,  and  will  pay  for  it  with  the  labor  of  the 
scholars,  who  have  earned  money  enough  to  pay  the  purchase  price,  $l,r)00,  by  picking 
hops,  in  less  than  three  weeks'  time,  but  I  think  it  best  to  pay  the  children  one-half  of 
the  money  they  have  earned,  and  apply  the  other  half  as  a  payment  on  the  land,  and 
complete  the  payment  for  the  land  next  year. 

tHE  SHOE- SHOP. 

There  has  been  an  average  of  8  boys  at  one  time  at  work  in  the  shoe-shop  for 
seven  months,  commencing  with  the  month  of  October,  1885,  and  ending  with'tko 
month  of  April,  1886.  Only  3  of  these  boys  had  gained  any  knowletlge  of  the  trade 
previous  to  October,  1885.  During  the  seven  mouths  there  were  628  pairs  of  shoes 
made  and  322  pairs  of  shoes  repaired.  The  shoes  that  have  been  made  compare  very 
favorably  with  $2  and  $3  shoes  made  in  the  custom  shops  of  the  countrj'.  The  repair- 
ing was  done  in  a  very  neat  and  workmanlike  manner. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  there  have  been  but  a  very  few  pairs 
of  shoes  made,  on  acconnt  of  the  want  of  sole- leather ;  there  being  ^n  average  of  only 
2  boys  at  work  in  the  shop  during  that  time,  doing  mostly  repairing  The  school 
harness  has  been  considerably  repaireil  (luring  the  past  year,  buj  no  dow  harness ha« 
been  ma4e. 
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THE  BLACKSMITH- 8  HOP. 

The  blacksmith-shop,  with  5  apprentices,  has  made— 

Ibnck-board *. J90  00 

2  hand-carts 60  00 

•2  Atunip-pallers 6  00 

Irons  for  boilf^r-honse  and  oven 26  75 

3  wood  racks 35  00 

2  hay-racks 30  00 

2  wheelbarrows 15  00 

Idesk 3  00 

8  new  wheels 48  00 

Repairing  work 290  00 

Total 603  75 

The  blacksmith-shop  is  not  able  to  niako  as  good  a  showinf;  as  we  had  hoped  it 
would,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  closed  a  part  of  the  year,  the  instructor  and 
his  apprentices  having  much  work  to  do  outsid*^  of  the  shop*. 

CARPENTERING. 

There  has  beou  an  average  of  10  Indian  boys  working  in  this  department.  They 
have  boilt  five  houses  and  performed  other  labor  and  repairs  to  the  value  of  ^,000. 


Tlie  work  in  tbia  department  his  been  mostly  confined  to  repairing,  plumbing,  and 
taking  charge  of  heating  apparatns,  boiler-house,  and  water  supply.  There  has  been 
eood  and  valuable  labor  performed  in  this  department,  bat  little  new  ware  manu- 
lactnred,  for  want  of  stock  and  tools. 

TAILORING. 

The  tailor  shop,  with  an  average  working  force  of  5  girls  and  1  boy,  has  made,  since 
October  1,  1885— 

Coats 94 

Pairs  of  pants  of  all  classes 257 

Flannel  drawers : 290 

Flannel  shirts 291 

Hickory  shirts 277 

Overalls,  denims 92 

Jumpers,  denims 62 

Calico  shirts 6 

Total i;369 

THB  SEWING-ROOM. 

The  sewing-room,  with  an  average  working  force  of  4  girls,  has  made,  since  the  Ist 
of  October,  1885,  2,096  pieces  of  clothing  and  bedding.  The  girls  in  this  department 
have  improved  very  much  daring  the  year.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  doing  almost 
all  kinds  of  cutting  and  fitting. 

THK  LAUNDRY. 

This  branch  of  the  service  has  been  much  improved  during  the  past  year.  The  In- 
dian girls  do  nearly  all  the  washing  and  ironing  for  the  whole  school.  The  work  is 
hard,  but  the  girls  do  it  neatly,  cheerfully,  and  well. 

THE  KITCHEN  AND  DINING-HALL. 

There  has  been  as  much  improvement  in  this  department  as  in  any  connected  with 
the  school.  The  girls  in  this  department  cook  the  provisions  for  the  whole  school,  and 
their  kitchen  and  dining-hall  are  neat  and  well  kept. 
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SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  acholars  was  generally  as  good  oh  could  be  expected  darinfi;  the 
year,  considering  that  they  had  to  winter  in  shanties  and  crude  buildings  erected  aqd 
fitted  only  for  summer  use.  There  were  510  cases  treated  by  the  physician,  but  of 
this  number  only  6  died  in  the  school  and  2  after  returning  home.  The  health  of 
the  scholars  is  now  as  good  as  it  could  possibly  be,  as  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  sick- 
ness, exo^'pt  a  few  chronic  ones. 

This  school  has  averaged  a  fraction  over  200  pupils  the  past  year,  representing  29 
dififerent  tribes,  scattered  along  the  western  coast  from  California  to  Alaska.  The 
Alaska  Indians  are  generally  bright  and  quick  to  learn,  and  very  tractable,  and,  in 
fact,  the  children  from  all  the  tribes  seem  kindly  disposed  to  each  other,  and  are 
generally  obedient  and  well-disposed. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  LEE, 
Superintendent. 

The  CoMMissiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Carlisle^  P<u,  August  HI,  1886. 
Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  for  the  seventh  year  of  the  history  of 
the  school. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  during  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1885, 
and  ending  June  30,  1^6 : 


Tribes. 

Connected 
with  school 
at  date  of 
laat  report. 

New  pupils 
received. 

Returned 
to  agencies. 

Died. 

Remaining  at 
aohooL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

&        0 

1 

4 
s 

1 

AlMWhM 

48 
16 
1 

36 
6 
6 
2 
7 
8 
2 
4 
1 
8 
1 
8 

4 
9 

52 

26 

1 

28 
10 
6 
6 
11 
8 
8 
4 
1 
6 
2 
4 
8 
8 
6 
7 
22 
44 
8 
6 
58 

1 

8 
128 
2 
2 
2 

8       -.. 

45 
10 

1 

14 
6 
5 
1 
7 
8 
1 
4 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
4 
14 
20 
1 
1 

4 
5 

""'5 
8 

■""4 
...... 

1 
1 
2 
1 
...... 

2 
20 
2 

4 

49 

ArftDftl*'MM* - 

6 

* 

15 

Cadooes     

7 
3 

5 

1 

7 

1 
1 
2 

2 

10 

Cbippewas 

Creeks     

2 

4 

1 

2 

11 

Oroii  Ventres 

1 

1 

2aw8                

Keechiee 

Kiowim               •  - 

8 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Miamis 

1 
1 

Modocs        

1 

6 

4 

18 

2 

1 

2 

45 

16 

Vnr  Fata^ 

8 
4 

8 
2 
3 
13 
6 

1 

Oinnbafi          ---      --- 

4 
2 

2 
2 

16 

Oneidae    

20 

19 
...... 

40 

Ottawaa          -  .  ... 

1 

45 

8 

/ 

18 

13 

6 
1 

10 

Peoria 

1 

"ii* 

Poncas      •  • 

1 
49 

1 
1 

2 
40 

1 
1 
2 

1 

"ao 

1 
9 

2 
15 

Paeblos        

2 

8 

58 
1 

41 
1 

I 
2 
1 

"u 

•6 

2 

1 

...... 

5 

90 

^MMand  Foxee 

Seminolefi              

1 

3 
2 
42 
21 

4 

2 

62 

a7 

3 
2 
29 
20 

1 

KhmihonAii 

Sioux,  Roaebud 

SioQX,  Pine  Ridge  .... 
SinnT  f>liftiiAtoii 

19 
6 

1 

10 

1 



12 
11 

5 

2 

43 
28 

'      2  1           3 

Stookhridirea 

1 
3 

1 
4 
11 
7 

'"2 

WirhftAA 

4 
5 

1 

2 
5 
2 

11 

i 

2 

1 

*  1 

1 

' 

344 

150 

62 

48 

604 

1   nu 

1 

1  •'■  ' 

4 

289 

147 

436 
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The  Bystem  of  placing  oat  in  families  and  on  farms  was  continued  throughout  the 
year,  with  the  following  result  in  numbers: 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

K'nmbcr  in  families  at  besrinniDO'  of  fiscal  vear  .-• .....^ 

104 
124 

28 
88 

182 

Kamber  placed  in  families  daring  fiscal  year  for  longor  or  shorter  periods. . . . 

162 

WhnlA nnmhAr  in  families dnrinff  flsoa)  vear  ............ r 

228 

66 

294 

Fkihixee:  Boys,  16;  j^irls.  1. 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  we  gave  outing  privileges  to  sixty  more  students  during 
the  year  than  we  did  in  the  year  previous.  I  reiterate  the  advantages  of  this  system, 
which  have  been  fully  stated  in  my  previous  reports.  No  one  feature  of  our  school 
work,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  work  for  the  Indians,  exerts  anywhere  near  the  same 
power  to  bring  forward  the  young  Indians  in  English  speaking  and  in  the  industries 
of  civilized  life;  nor  does  any  other  system  that  I  know  of  exert  the  same  influence  to 
overcome  the  Indians'  prejudice  against  the  whites  and  the  prejudice  of  the  whites 
against  them,  and  beget  within  them  so  quickly  desires  to  live  civilized  lives.  The 
monthly  reports  which  we  require  all  peraons,  having  our  students,  1o  make  continue 
to  show  a  very  general  appreciation  and  satisfaction  in  the  character  of  our  students 
and  the  services  they  render.  Almost  every  student  out  from  the  school  during  the 
past  year  has  received  wages  in  proportion  to  their  ability  as  compared  with  other 
labor  classes.  A  very  considerable  number — more  than  half— have  rendered  full 
service  and  received  full  pay.  The  exceptions  receiving  no  pay  were  only  quite  small 
boys  and  girls,  out  for  summer  homes. 

Of  tifty-two  Apacbes,  part  Chiricahuas,  arriving  at  the  school  from  San  Carlos 
Agency  in  February,  1884,  without  knowledge  of  English  or  civilized  habits,  thirty- 
three  were  placed  out  in  families  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Only  four  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

An  incident  of  peculiar  significance  in  the  past  year  in  connection  with  this  Apaohe 

Sarty  was  the  running  away  of  two  of  the  young  men,  Cotton  Baloatzat  and  Grass- 
opper.  Grasshopper  was  represented  as  one  of  the  most  incorrigible  young  fellows 
in  the  party  when  they  arrived.  Agent  Wilcox  gave  him  a  very  bad  name.  In  July, 
1885,  these  two  boys  were  puniehed  for  some  offense  by  the  denial  of  privileges  to  go 
out  of  the  grounds  and  being  compelled  to  do  *^  police"  duty.  They  ran  away,  and 
I  did  not  hear  of  them  for  Eve  months,  when  Grasshopper  wrote  from  Central  Mis- 
souri to  one  of  his  companions  here.  This  coming  to  me,  I  instructed  Dr.  Given,  the 
school  physician,  and  his  teacher,  to  write  to  him,  and  from  that  there  has  been  a 
correspondence  since.  Grasshopper  relates  that  tbey  went  as  far  as  Saint  Louis  to- 
gether, and  there  became  separated  and  lost  each  other.  He  went  into  Central  Mis- 
floasi  and  hired  out  to  a  farmer,  and  has  been  there  ever  since.  Correspondence  with 
the  postmaster  and  the  man  who  has  him  informs  us  he  is  doing  well.  Grasshopper 
^rrote  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  asking  a  ticket  back,  and  to  let  him  return  to  Carlisle; 
bnt  I  thought  he  had  better  work  his  way  back  the  same  as  he  went  away,  and  so  in- 
formed him.    The  other  boy  I  have  not  heard  from. 

I  regard  this  experience  with  the  Apaches  as  an  extreme  test-case,  and  its  sucoess, 
added  to  all  the  others,  warrants  the  assertion  that  nothing  but  the  adoption  and 
general  use  of  some  system  of  this  kind  is  required  to  assimilate  all  the  tribes  into 
oar  body-politic  within  a  short  time. 
An  average  of  about  ninety  of  our  students  who  were  out  in  families  attended 
oblic  school  with  white  children  during  the  winter — one,  two,  or  three  in  a  place, 
fo evidences  came  tome  but  that  the  utmost  harmony  and  ^ood  feeling  prevailed 
between  our  Indian  pupils  thus  placed  and  their  fellow  pupils,  and  most  of  their 
teachers  spoke  in  praise  of  their  Indian  pupils. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  I  again,  and  for  the  seventh  time,  make  use  of  my  annual 
report  to  urge  that  the  lines  of  Indian  civilization  and  progress  are  to  be  found  in  open- 
ing the  ways  into  civilization,  and  in  encouraging  the  &dian  to  enter ;  and  are  not 
to  be  found  in  continuing  the  systems  which  segregate  them  from  civilizing  principles 
and  oportunities.  As  slavery  could  only  be  jiossible  and  a  success  through  keeping 
the  negro  ignorant  and  denying  him  all  experience  and  knowledge  outside  of  the 
sjstent  of  slavery,  so  Indian  life,  with  its  ignorance,  degradation,  and  savagery,  to- 
gether with  ita  engrafted  pauperizing  reservation  life  and  systems,  is  only  possible  by 
continuing  the  Indian  in  that  life  or  remanding  him  inexorably  to  it.  The  Indian 
is  not  to  be  blamed  for  remaining  an  Indian  when  all  the  systems  and  practices,  not 
only  of  his  tribe,  but  of  the  Government,  persist  in  Indianizing  him  in  nis  education 
and  experiences,  any  more  than  the  young  Anglo-Saxon  deserves  blame  for  growing 
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to  be  a  drankard  and  gambler  if  he  is  born  of  drunken  and  gambling  parents 
and  raised  only  in  snch  atmosphere;  nor  would  the  State  and  society  relieve  itself  of 
responsibility  by  taking  the  young  Anglo-Saxon  from  his  drunken  and  gambling  sar- 
rouudings  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years  and  placing  him  in  an  elevating,  educat- 
ing, and  moral  atmosphere  until  he  had  imbibed  desires  and  capacity  for  abetter  and 
useful  life,  and  then,  through  any  sentiment  whatsoever,  consign  him  without  re- 
course or  escape  back  to  the  atmosphere  of  drunkards  and  gamblers.  So  far  as  I  can 
SCO  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Indians  ^vhould  remain  Indians  and  tribes,  pen- 
sioners and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  blocking  the  way  of  civilization  and  com- 
nierco,  any  longer.  No  other  people  in  the  United  States,  nor  who  come  to  it,  are 
driven  back  npon  themselves  or  are  compelled  to  remain  foreigners  and  aliens  in  the 
land.     Why  should  the  Indians  continue  an  exception  T 

General  Sherman  said,  **The  Indians  are  the  enemies  of  civilization."  General 
Sherman,  or  any  other  general,  would  seek  to  overcome  an  enemy  by  making  him 
prolonj^  bis  lines,  scatter  hji3  forces,  and  then  take  him  in  detail.  The  poor  general- 
ship ot  civilization,  in  itb  attacks  npon  savagery,  is  shown  in  its  methods  of  forcing 
its  enemy  to  concentrate,  and  that  prolongs  the  tight. 

I  have  little  Lope  of  much  success  in  elevating  the  Indians  antil  the  Indian  is  made 
an  individual  and  worked  upon  as  such  with  a  view  of  incorporating  him  on  our 
side.  Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  work  just  now  than  a  general  system  which 
shall  bring  into  school,  for  education  in  Euglisn  and  civilized  Industries,  every  young 
Indian.  But  the  school  system  will  not  be  a  success  in  Amei  icanizing  the  young  In- 
dian, except  it  quickly  brings  the  Indian  youth  out  into  the  school  systems  of  the 
country;  and  even  this  last,  if  accomplished  fully,  would  fail  if  the  Indian  is  not 
made  a  citizen  and  encouraged  to  be  an  independent  individual  man  among  us. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

For  the  want  of  room  we  have  not  been  able  to  very  much  inorelEtse  our  mechanical 
and  industrial  training  from  the  past  year.  Eighteen  lK)y8  have  been  under  instmo- 
tioo  in  the  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop,  twenty-five  in  the  carpenter  shop,  thirty-two 
in  the  tailor  shop,  thirty-four  in  the  shoe  shop,  sixteen  in  the  tin  shoj),  thirty  in  the 
harness  shop,  fi.ve  in  the  paint  shop,  seventeen  in  the  brick>yard,  five  in  the  bakery, 
eleven  in  the  printing  office,  and  an  average  of  nine  on  the  school  farm.  Those  boys 
not  directly  instructed  in  shop  or  on  farm  have  been  required  to  perform  other  work 
in  connection  with  the  school  routine.  During  the  summer  nearly  every  bov  not 
placed  out  away  from  the  school  or  farm  has  been  required  to  take  his  turn  at  farm- 
work  on  the  school  farm.  Generally  they  have  performed  their  work  cheerfully  in 
all  departmenis,  and  there  is  incomparably  more  disposition  to  seek  for  some  regular 
work  at  trades  or  agriculture  thafi  there  is  to  shirk  work. 

Each  year  emphasizes  more  and  more  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  union  of  in- 
dustrial with  literary  work,  which  has,  from  the  first,  constituted  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  our  school  plan,  and  proves  its  adaptability  to  ^he  class  of  students  here 
under  instmction.  Not  only  does  the  regular  half  day  at  some  trade  or  manual  oc- 
cupation train  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  beget  the  physical  strength  denied  to  those 
who  have  no  part  in  snch  pursuits,  but  it  is  the  safety-ralve  of  the  school — tbeoatlet 
by  which  such  surplus  vitality  is  expended,  as  the  ordinary  academic  or  collegiate 
student  finds  relief  in  a  multitude  of  midnight  escapades,  hazing,  &o.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  system,  and  by  no  means  a  small  one,  is  found  in  the  opportunity  it 
gives  a  boy  to  follow  his  bent,  be  it  as  a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  farmer,  or  some  other 
of  the  useful  avocations  here  open  to  him. 

fYom  a  vei-y  small  beginning,  with  a  few  shoemaker  tools,  the  industrial  system  has 
grown  through  its  own  usefulness  to  its  present  proportions,  comprising — 

The  printing  office,  greatly  enlarged  during  the  past  year,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend  of  the  school,  equipped  with  a  rotary  press  and  a  full  supply  of 
type  and  other  appliances  necessary  in  a  printing  office. 

The  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  has  kept  on  in  about  its  usual  line  of  work,  ex- 
cept that  our  output  of  wagons  has  not  been  as  large  as  heretofore,  on  account  of 
lack  of  market  for  the  goods,  which  until  this  year  has  always  found  a  customer  in 
the  Indian  Department. 

The  carpenter  and  his  apprentices  have  been  busy  on  snch  repairs,  alterations,  and 
improvements  of  buildings  as  have  from  time  to  time  b^en  reqnired.  From  this  shop 
five  boys  belonging  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  this  summer  returned  to  their  homes, 
proficient  in  the  use  of  tools  and  far  enough  ativanced  in  general  carpentry  to  be  of 
great  service  to  their  people,  bp  whose  special  request  they  learned  this  particular 
trade.  All  instruction  in  this  and  every  other  department  is  strictly  on  the  lino  of 
utility  ;  actual  necessary  productive  work  ;  almost  nothing  for  mere  experiment. 

The  tailor  shop  has  easily  supplied  all  uur  needs  in  boys*  clothing,  with  an  over- 
plus. Under  your  authority  tii'ty  uniform  suits  were  made  and  sohl  to  the  Presby- 
t^^rian  Home  Mission  Board  and  sent  to  one  of  their  schools  in  Alaska. 
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In  the  shoe  shop,  where  we  had  up  to  this  year  avoided  the  use  of  machinery,  I 
thought  hest  to  introduce  a  little,  and  increase  the  productioui  because  the  shoes  of 
our  own  make  are  most  appreciated  by  the  students,  and  prove  so  much  better  iu  wear 
than  the  contract  goods.  We  expect 'hereafter  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  pupils  ex- 
clusively from  this  shop. 

The  harness  shop  has  worked  steadily  on  goods  of  the  pattern  required  by  the  In- 
dian Department  for  issue  to  Indians,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  shops. 
The  boys  prefer  leather  work,  and  make  good  hands  in  this  department. 

Tho  tin  shop  has  furnished  ita  usual  quantity  of  tin  cups,  imnH,  boilers,  &c.,  with 
the  difl^erence  from  former  years  that  the  quality  of  the  work  averages  better. 

In  the  painting  department,  in  addition  to  ordinary  house-painting,  some  creditable 
specimens  of  lettering,  painting  on  glass,  &c.,  have  been  produced. 

The  farm  continues  to  be  a  most  necessaiy  and  useful  adjunct.  It  has  failed  of  its 
foil  instructive  value  by  reason  of  its  distance  from  the  school.  The  Parker  farm, 
u(yoining  the  school,  which  has  be«n  secured,  so  we  may  purchase,  will  remedy  this 
defect,  and  give  larger  opportunity  for  preliminary  instruction  in  farm  work  to  all 
our  boys.  Aside  from  it-s  advantages  on  account  of  proximity,  we  ne^d  the  additional 
land  on  account  of  our  increase  in  numbers. 

A  new  feature  of  this  year's  work  is  the  brick-yard,  which,  without  any  expensive 
appliances,  and,  by  the  use  of  wood  cut  by  the  boys  on  the  school  farm,  will  furnish 
for  the  season  about  200,000  brick,  necessary  for  building,  paving,  &c. 

A  blind  boy  belonging  to  this  school,  having  learned  the  trade  of  broom  making  at 
an  institQtion  for  the  blind  in  Philadelphia,  nas  been  provided  with  the  necessary 
appliances  and  material,  and  wo  thus  add  another  industry  to  our  general  ability  of 
self-supply. 

The  matter  of  a  small  compensation  for  those  who  work  regularly  at  trades  has 
caused  more  or  less  anxiety  since  tho  commencement  of  the  school.  The  matter  is 
now,  however,  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  graduated  scale  of  pay  authorized  and 
adopted  l»y  the  department. 

Viewing  results  at  this  school  in  the  light  of  prolonged  and  varied  experience  in 
Indian  matters  and  management,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  work,  occupation,  and  incentive,  as  applied  not  only  to  the  growing  and  imma- 
ture, but  the  older  Indians.  My  experience  has  been  that. the  Indians  will  work  for 
money.  Their  ideaa  on  compensation  are  not  always  correct  or  reasonable ;  but  where 
tb«  compensation  is  sure  and  prompt  thoy  will  work,  and  the  experiences  and  com- 
petitions of  labor  soon  educate  them  into  right  ideas.  There  is  no  greater  civilizing 
force  applicable  to  the  ignorant  and  vicious  than  labor;  therefore  it  should  be  para- 
mount as  a  principle  in  Indian  management. 

WORK  OF  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

Work  in  the  school  rooms  began  the  1st  of  September  and  lasted  until  the  end  of 
Jane,  with  the  same  number  of  teachers  and  the  same  classification  as  noted  in  my 
last  annual  report,  except  there  was  added  a  ^normal  class.  At  first  each  member  of 
tho  normal  class  was  assigned  to  a  section  to  observe  and  assist  the  teacher  of  the 
section.  Under  direction  recitations  were  taken  in  part  by  members  of  this  class. 
They  also  received  daily  instruction  from  the  lady  principal  in  the  methods  of  teach- 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  kindergarten  for  the  smaller  children  was  opened, 
priacipally  for  the  benefit  of  the  normal  class.  This  proved  quite  a  success.  The 
girls  in  the  normal  class  aided  the  kindergarten  st  a  dents  with  their  work  and  took 
part  with  them  in  tho  instruction.  I  cm  recommend  kindergarten  for  limited  use 
in  Indian  schools  as  a  method  of  giving  confidence  and  as  being  a  most  efficient  aid 
in  languago  study. 

Throughont  the  year  the  students  of  the  higher  grades,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
been  studious  and  obedient.  They  grow  rapidly  in  general  intelligence,  using  library 
books  more  constantly  and  subscribing  for  papers  and  magazines.  Two  literary  so- 
cieties have  been  well  sustained,  and  have  x^rovcd^an  admirable  stimulus  to  independ- 
ent thought  and  investigation. 

In  the  higher  grades  we  have  anticipated  mo^e  than  two  years  the  action  of  the 
Government  requiring  instruction  in  Indian  schools  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the  hnnian  system,  using  as  text  books 
I'Aicohol  and  Hygiene,"  and  "  Brown's  Lessons."  The  *•  Child's  Healtn  Primer  "  was 
introduced  in  the  spring  iu  some  classes  as  a  reader.  On  tho  whole,  tho  school -room 
work  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

SANITARY. 

There  has  been  no  material  difference  in  the  health  condition  t^  that  of  previous 
yeATS.  An  entire  freedom  from  all  forms  of  serious  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  from  all 
prevailing  epi»lemicM,  has  l>ccn  the  record.  There  woro  10  or  12  deaths  in  the  town 
of  Carlisle  during  the  early  spimg  fmm  scarlet  fever;  but  w«5  escaped  tli(^  <l]sease 
eniiiely.    Of  the  11  deaths  among  our  stndtmts  during  the  year,  ti  died  from  phthisis, 
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1  from  ^  abercular  epilepsy,  1  from  dropsy,  as  a  result  of  chronic  malaria,  and  1  sai- 
cide.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  boys  and  62  girls  (an  average  of  15  per  month)  were 
taken  care  of  in  the  hospital.  All  who  are  excused  from  dutv,  from  any  cause,  are 
taken  care  of  at  the  hospital,  and  many  of  the  cases  reported  above  were  vei-y  mild. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-three  outside  cases  were  reported  for  treatment.  A  large 
majority  of  these  were  simple  colds,  sore  eyes,  boils,  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Our  mortality  and  health  rates  seem  excessive  until  we  compare  with  the  death  rate 
among  the  lower  classes  of  our  own  people  and  the  colored  race,  where  the  sanitary 
conditions  and  previous  habits  of  life  are  similar  to  those  among  the  Indians.  These 
show  that  the  Indian  death  rate  is  not  so  excessive,  and  the  plain  inference  is  that 
the  great  mortality  is  due  not  so  much  to  race  characteristics  as  to  nonconformity*  to 
health  laws.  If  the  death  rate  from  certain  specific  diseases  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
and  whites  be  examined  a  noticeable  fact  is  that  a  mnch  larger  proportion  of  deaths 
occur  from  measles,  diarrheal  and  venereal  diseases,  scrofula,  and  consumption  among 
the  Indians,  while  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  nervous 
diseases  are  very  mnch  less  than  among  whites. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  consumption  increases  among  the  ludians  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  civilization.  This  inference  is  drawn  from  the  statistic  tables,  which  are 
necessarily  very  imperfect.  It  is  possible  to  perfect  these  tables  only  as  the  Indians 
are  brought  under  civilizing  influences  and  the  facts  made  known.  As  we  cannot 
know  tjieir  previous  death  rate,  the  comparison  falls.  Our  experience  is  that  the 
mixed  bloods  resist  disease  and  death  from  pulmonary  troubles  better  than  the  full 
bloods,  and  our  best  health  conditions  are  found  among  those  we  send  out  into  fami- 
lies—due, I  think,  very  largely  to  the  regular  occupation  and  varied  diet. 

I  consider  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  good,  but  they  can  be  improved  by 
having  buildings  more  directly  adapted  for  school  purposes.  The  girls'  quarters  have 
been  thoroughly  remodeled  and  are  in  as  good  condition  as  we  could  ask.  The  two 
sets  of  boys'  quarters  need  to  be  overhauled  and  rebuilt,  so  that  we  may  have  not  to 
exceed  three  students  in  a  room. 

The  public  and  charitable  interest  in  our  woik  has  continued  unabated  thronghoat 
the  year.  The  gifts  amounted  to  $9,828.11,  and  these  have  supplemented  the  Govern- 
ment's work,  giving  to  us  the  Hocker  farm  released  from  debt ;  $^,000  of  this  amount 
was  the  gift  of  one  person  ;  $1,000  -the  gift  of  another.  There  is  no  lack  of  encour- 
agement to  the  Qovernment  to  continue  and  increase  its  efforts  to  educate  and  ele- 
vate the  ludians  to  a  plane  with  its  other  peoples.  Large  charitable  co-operation  of 
benevolently-inclined  people  of  the  country  only  waits  for  emphatic  action  by  the 
Government.  The  money  given  to  us  has  been  expended  to  improve  the  facilities  of 
our  work,  and  not  in  the  support  of  students. 

The  local  religious  inflnence  and  assistance  continues.  Our  students  are  welcome 
attendants  in  the  several  churches  uud  Sabbath  schools  of  the  town,  and  are  received 
into  church  membership.  The  kindliest  interest  in  their  welfare  is  shown  on  the  part 
of  all  the  churches,  and  I  count  this  co-operation  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and 
efficient  aids  to  our  work.  We  have  the  services,  every  Sunday,  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  several  clergymen  of  Carlislo,  without  regard  to  creed,  who  come  to  the  school 
and  preach  for  us. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry y  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Hampton,  Va.,  September  1,  1886. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yon  the  following  report  for  the.  year  ending 
September  1, 1886,  compiled  as  usual  from  the  testimony  of  the  various  school  officials. 

The  Government  appropriation  for  the  year  allowed'Hampton  KO  Indian  pupils  in- 
Htead  of  100  as  heretofore.  Besides  those  who  received  board  and  clothing  Irom  the 
Gtncrument  there  has  been  a  variable  number  on  the  list  of  those  supported  by 

Erivato  charity.    We  had  on  the  1st  of  November  last  142  on  our  rolls ;  at  present  we 
avo  120:  77  boys  and  43  girls. 
These  represent  the  following  tribes : 


Sioux 79 

Omaha .' 16 

Winnebago 7 

Delaware 1 

Comanche 1 

Oi\pudaga 1 

Oneida 1 

Pottawattomie 3 

Average  age,  about  17  years. 


Absentee  Shawnee 2 

Pawnee 1 

Chippewa I 

Wichita 1 

Sac  and  Fox 2 

Pima I 

Monomonee 1 

Ponca 2 
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In  November,  a  party  of  7  came  from  Fort  fiertbold  and  Standing  Rock  Agencies, 
Dakota.  Id  Angnnt,  20  more,  10  girls  aud  10  boys,  came  from  tbe  latter  agency,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  McDowell,  tbe  etbclent  snperintendent  of  our  Indian  training' shop. 

From  the  oi^eniug  of  the  fall  term  to  date  45  have  retunie<l  home  on  account  of 
expiration  of  time,  delicate  health,  or  some  special  reason. 

Fonr  girls  aud  1  boy  have  died,  the  latter  an  infant. 

In  June  a  party  of  13  girls  and  I'.i  boys  was  sent  for  the  summer  to  MasaachnsettS; 
homos  baving  been  there  found  for  them  in  families. 

Qaite  a  i)UU)l)er  of  tbe  new  arrivals  this  year  were  able  to  enter  at  once  on  tbe 
normal  course  with  tbe  colored  students,  who  come  with  tbe  avowed  purpose  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  teachers.  To  secure  these  advanced  pupils  from  the  mission  and 
agency  schools  at  tbe  West,  who  have  already  stood  the  test  of  school  life  near  their 
own  bomes,  and  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  study  or  for  the  mechanical  arts, 
should  doubtless  be  one  <»f  the  chief  aims  of  Eastern  schools.  Tbus  a  band  of  trained 
teachers  and  assistants  will  be  prepared  to  re-enforce  tbe  all-important  work  at  tbe 
West.  Tbe  long  journey  across  the  ccmtinent  is  in  itself  an  education.  A  year, 
or  oven  a  summer,  in  au  intelligent  Christian  home  at  the  North  gives  these  Indian 
children  a  draught  from  the  very  fountain-bead  of  our  civilization,  and  it  is  in  ways 
such  as  these,  we  believe,  far  more  than  in  a  little  more  or  less  facility  for  mere  book 
learning,  that  the  importance  lies  of  bringing  Indians  East.  If  ere  long  they  are  to 
be  citizens  of  this  country  should  not  their  leaders  at  least  know  more  ui'  it  than  can 
be  gained  from  the  camp's  of  tbe  West,  or  evon  its  frontier  towns  and  schools  t 

Taking  out,  however,  the  ii5  pupils  now  in  the  normal  classes  who  work  two  days 
in  the  week  like  their  colored  classnuites,  and  the  8  boys  in  the  night  school, who, 
from  choice,  work  all  day  at  trades  or  farming  and  study  in  the  evenings,  there  are 
left  for  the  Indian  classes  proper,  67 — '.i(\  girls  an<l  51  boys.  These,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  divide  the  day  between  study  and  work. 

Tbe  Indian  school  is  graded  in  seven  divisions;  one  of  these  (tbe  third)  having 
been  subdivided  into  two  sections,  the  A  section  reciting  in  the  morning;  with  the  first, 
second,  and  seventb ;  tbe  B  in  the  afternoon  with  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  All  study 
English,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  the  three  highest  classes  using  Franklin's  Element- 
ary Arithmetic.  For  beginners  Wentwortb  and  Reed's  number  book  has  been  found 
useful.  The  first  division,  numbering  19,  has  been  reading  Story  of  the  Bible  with 
mncb  interest.  They  have  tised  Pal  tersou's  Elements  of  Grammar  and  Swinton's  In- 
troductory Gleograpby.  Some  oral  instruction  has  been  given  them  in  United  States 
history,  the  teacher  narrating  facts  and  stories  and  writing  on  tbe  board  events  to  be 
copied  into  note-books  and  memorized  by  the  class. 

The  second  division  of  12  is  following  bard  after  tbe  first,  using  now  tbe  same  books 
with  tbe  exception  <  f  the  grammar.  Instead,  they  have  sentcuces  to  compose  and 
stories  to  write,  these  to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

The  third  d  vision  of  17  have  used  Fianklin's  Second  Reader  in  the  A  section,  and 
the  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  duri  g  part  <)f  the  year,  in  the  B.  This  give  some  hints 
of  natural  history,  as  well  as  easy  r  ading  matter.  Their  English  studies  consist  of 
eonversation,  letter  writing,  &c.,  varied  for  a  time  by  simple  oral  lessons  in  geogra- 
phy, illnstrated  by  tbe  mobling-board. 

Tne  fourth,  of  13  members,  read  in  Monroe's  First  Reader;  while  the  fifth,  of  1*2,  are 
in  Franklin's  First. 

The  sixth  division,  numbering  7,  is  composed  of  very  young  children,  one  s  eaking 
very  little  English,  others  using  it  with  perfect  finency.  They  are  reading  in  Apple- 
ton's  First  Reader.  As  a  basis  lor  conversation  in  their  English  class  they  take  some 
of  the  kindergarten  occupations,  a  friend  in  the  South  having  generously  loaned  the 
low  t  ii  le  and  chairs,  while  one  in  tbe  North  kindly  furnished  the  kindergarten  gifts. 
Tbe  small  fi  gers  of  our  Brown ied  seem  to  take  as  kindly  to  molding  olay  and  weaving 
gay  colored  papers  as  tbe  fairer  children  of  Northern  uurseiies* 

The  division  for  beginners  is  the  seventh,  with  7  members,  some  having  come  only 
Itst  fall.  They  have  been  tangbt  largily  from  tbe  blackb.iard,  and  by  means  of  ob- 
jects and  actions.  Appleton's  reading  chart  has  been  used,  and  Prang's  pictures  for 
object  lessons  have  been  very  helpful. 

Much  of  the  study-hour  work  for  our  Indians  is  written  out  by  the  teacber  on  slips 
of  paper  or  put  on  the  board  for  th«in  to  copy. 

The  need  of  scbool  books  better  adapted  to  Indian  pupils  has  been  previously  rec- 
ognized in  these  reports;  readers,  no  less  simple,  hut  more  sensible,  with  stories  bet- 
ter worth  remembering;  histories  and  geographies,  with  hard  wonlsand  involved  sen- 
tences eliminated,  and  arithmetics,  with  their  examples  in  analysis  more  nearly  within 
tbe  range  of  our  scholars'  experience.  At  tbe  sarao  tinae  we  realize  that  only  those 
skilled  themselves  in  teaching  Indiann  could  well  ]>repare  such  books,  and  if  all  Gov- 
emment  schools  were  rigidly  bound  down  to  the  use  of  a  single  set  of  books,  however 
judiciously  compiled,  they  might  be  hampered,  aud  thus  fail  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults possible. 
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There  have  been  31  Indians  in  the  normal  department  this  year  against  21  last  year. 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  hif^hest  sections  of  the  several  classes  to  which  they  belong 
and  have  made  a  very  good  record  for  scholarship.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  in  this 
branch  of  the  school  have  done  well  and  m%de  as  much  progress  as  could  be  expected 
of  students  who  do  not  know  well  the  language  in  which  their  text-books  are  written. 

The  study  of  English  is  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting  on  the  Hampton 
schedule.  There  must  be  more  or  less  language  work  in  every  class— even  in  arithme- 
tic— bnt  iu  its  systematic  development  as  a  study,  ns  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
Hampton  is  somewhat  unique.  In  the  Western  schools  which  I  have  seen  this  valua- 
ble and  various  drill  does  not  by  any  means  assume  the  importance  which  we  give  to 
it  here.  The  poorer  ones  attemjit  to  teach  Indian  children  to  read  and  write  English 
exactly  as  they  would  teach  white  children — and  the  result  is  a  mechanical  reading 
by  rote,  with  almost  no  attempt  to  grasp  the  sense.  If  the  children  are  to  have  any 
idea  what  they  are  reading,  it  must  be  literally  translated  into  Indian!  We  aim  to 
give  them  from  the  first  the  use  of  the  English  language — to  make  it  a  flexible  instru- 
ment in  their  hands — and  to  work  up  to  this  by  successive  steps,  making  each  one, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  easy  and  comprehensible  to  them. 

The  first  step,  as  it  is  found  iu  thti  lowest  divisions,  is  the  teaching  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  words  by  simple  object  lessons  and  the  acting  out  of  verbs.  The  articles  are 
taught  along  with  th«  nouns,  the  personal  pronouns  with  the  verbs,  adjectives  by 
comparison  of  objects,  and  there  is  soon  evolved  the  simple  sentence— such  as  "I  see 
the  black  cat  -' — all  of  which  may  be  expressed  in  dumb  show.  The  use  of  the  rela- 
tives, interrogatives,  &c.,  is  more  abstract;  but  it  may  be  brought  out  with  a  little 
ingenuity. 

The  next  step  is  usually  the  formation  and  memorizing  in  various  forms — interroga- 
tive, negative,  &c. — of  easy  letters  and  conversations.  Constraction  is  very  difficult 
for  the  Indians.  English  syntax  is  wholly  unlike  their  own,  and  wo  have  found  no 
better  way  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  words  and  sentences  than  by  familiarizing 
ear  and  tongue  with  a  great  number  of  ordinary  combinations,  before  requiring  them 
to  make  any  for  themselves. 

When  they  can  carry  on  unaided  a  fair  conversation,  the  work  is  changed  to  drill 
in  grammar  or  regular  composition.  Picture-lessons ;  stories,  read  and  written  oot 
from  memory,  and  oral  lessons  in  geography  and  natural  history,  are  valuable  means 
to  the  latter.  This  is  the  sort  of  work  done  this  year  in  the  second  division.  The 
study  of  English  grammar  does  not  usually  begin  until  we  reach  the  first  division, 
representing  about  three  years*  work,  although  simple  drill  in  recognizing  name- 
words,  action- words,  &c.,  may  come  earlier  in  the  course."  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
ori^uality  in  the  methods  used  by  different  teachers  at  every  step,  and  even  grammat- 
ical dry-bones  are  clothed  upon  with  fancy  and  humor. 

Two  somewhat  foreign  elements  have  made  themselves  felt  in  the  Indian  school  this 
year,  and  especially  in  the  language  work.  The  half-dozen  littl«^  children,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  learn  to  talk  very  much  more  rapidly  and  easily  than 
their  elders,  while  they  are,  of  course,  left  behind  in  mathematical  and  other  studies 
requiring  mental  grasp.  This  difficulty  in  grading  has  led  to  the  formation  of  an 
"infant  class,"  who  are  ** drawn  out"  by  certaa  of  the  kindergarten  methods  and 
who  use  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations.  We  have  also  an  appreciable  nnm- 
ber  of  boys  and  young  men  who  have  associated  with  the  whites  and  speak  English 
with  readiness,  but  who  read  and  write  it  little  or  not  at  all.  The  methods  described 
are,  of  course,  unsuited  to  their  needs,  and  a  distinct  grade  in  English  will,  no  doubt, 
be  established  for  their  benefit. 

The  classes  in  reading,  of  course,  include  a  great  deal  of  language  work,  as  our 
pupils  must  be  taught  to  recognize  a  word  by  sound  and  by  sense,  as  well  as  by  sight. 
We  teach  the  word  as  a  whole  and  do  not  leave  it  utitil  the  pupil  can  read,  write,  and 
use  it.  This  is  necessarily  a  slower  process  than  that  of  learning  to  read  in  a  known 
tongue.  We  use  Appleton's  chart  this  year  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  at  least  three 
sets  of  readers,  none  of  them  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  use  of  grown  men  and 
women.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  is  expended  in  the  effort  to  secnre  the 
proper  pitch  of  the  voice  aud  a  distinct  pronunciation.  There  are  some  sounds  in 
English,  the  r  and  th,  for  instance,  which  are  almost  impossible  of  articulation  by  the 
Indian  tongue.  The  early  stages  of  the  work  present  other  stumbling  blocks,  such  as 
the  rising  inflection  at  the  end  of  a  question,  unknown  in  Dakota.  Tne  Indians  write 
easily  and  beautifully  as  a  rule,  and  constant  practice  iu  written  lessons  makes  them 
good  spellers. 

In  mathematics  the  Indians  excel.  Their  work  is  usually  accurate,  but  in  analysis 
they  are  weak,  from  lack  of  confidence  in  their  English.  We  do  not  use  the  Grube 
method  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  in  the  **  infant  class,"  snccessfully  taught 
by  an  Indian  girl  graduate  of  Hampton.  Lessons  in  number  seem  fitted  to  very 
young  minds,  and  to  demand  a  free  use  of  language  to  interpret  them.  Young  men 
who  have  been  in  school  but  a  few  months  read  numbers  up  to  billions,  and  work  in 
addition  ond  subtraction.    Thty  are  able  to  master  the  four  simple  rules,  on  an  aver- 
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iXf^f  within  two  years.  Oar  first  diyision  has  began  on  the  work  of  the  junior  class 
io  fhictioDB,  and  the  Indians  are  usaally  ap  to  the  mathematical  standard  of  admis- 
sion to  the  normal  school,  before  they  are  at  all  able  to  keep  ap  with  Englishnapeaking 
classes  in  Eni^Hsh  studies.  • 

Geo^rrapby  is  the  class  of  culture  par  ex^'ellence.  Hampton  introduces  primary 
work  in  geography  very  early  in  her  course,  teaching  it  with  the  globe,  the  sand- 
table,  and  the  blackboard,  for  its  effect  in  enlarging  the  ideas  as  well  as  in  stimulat- 
ing the  power  of  expression.  Later  on  it  affords  endless  resource  and  variety  of  oc- 
capation  to  the  developing  mind  of  the  Indian.  The  first  division  has  spent  the  entire 
year  on  North  America.  They  cannot. only  name,  locate,  and  spell  all  the  capitals 
and  principal  cities  of  our  States  and  Territories,  but  they  have  a  good  general  idea 
of  the  form  of  ^vemraent,  products,  commerce,  and  people  of  the  country  in  which 
we  live.     This  is  educational  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  worn. 

The  stndy-honr  should  not  be  overlooked  in  a  r^vwwf  of  our  opportunities  and  suc- 
cesses. A  boy  who  was  asked  why  he  valued  the  Eastern  school  more  highly  than 
the  Western,  replied,  "  Because  we  have  study-hour  at  Hampton !"  Hampton^s  long 
evening  study-hour  is  quite  an  institution,  varying  somewhat  from  the  evening  work 
at  Carlisle,  or  at  any  other  Indian  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  worth 
while  to  observe  here  the  close  application  of  the  Indian  and  his  capacity  for  independ- 
ent study.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  would  be  well  to  tax  this  capacity  more  severely 
than  we  have  usually  done.  A  large  proportion  of  oral  teaching,  and  the  incessant 
effort  to  make  each  lesson  spontaneous  and  interesting,  may  easily  lead  the  enthu- 
siastic teacher  to  do  most  of  the  work  herself.  The  drier  or  more  mechanical  teach- 
ing is  sometimes  the  learner's  better  mental  discipline.  I  think,  however,  that  we 
err,  if  at  all,  on  the  right  side,  when  we  meet  the  undemonstrative  Indian  a  little  more 
than  half-way. 

Lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  have  been  encouraging  features  of  the 
Kchool  work  this  year.  Strangers  are  apt  to  smile  when  we  speak  of  our  "musical 
Indians'' — but  prejudice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves apt  and  interested  pupils.  Mr*  Rathbnn  has  given  singing  lessons  twice  a  week 
to  the  whole  morning  school  and  rei>orts  enthusiastically  upon  their  quickness  and 
progress  in  part  singing.  About  twelve  boys  and  girls  are  learning  the  parlor  organ 
and  two  or  three  have  shown  decided  talent.  Some  can  play  already,  with  a  good 
degree  of  correctness,  the  hymns  and  other  parts  of  a  church  service.  This  training 
will  be  of  great  value  to  them  at  home. 

The  boys'  trades  and  the  girls'  household  industries  are  considered  by  the  authori- 
ties equally  important  with  their  advantages  in  school,  although  they  are  not  always 
placed  on  a  level  with  them  by  the  students  themselves.  This  is  a  matter  of  slow 
growth.  It  i»  not  unusual,  however,  for  a  young  man  who  has  done  fair  mechanical 
work  for  several  years  to  develop  with  comparative  suddenness  a  love  for  and  mas- 
tery of  his  tra<le.  '*  John  has  made  a  long  stop  forward  this  year,"  says  the  head  of 
the  Indian  training  shops  of  one  of  bis  carpenters.  '*He  tliiuks  u1)out  his  work  and 
goes  ahead  without  waiting  for  orders;  if  he  can't  make  it  ron»e  out  right  one  way 
he  will  in  another-  He  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  was  going  to  put  up  any  small 
frame  houses  this  snmmer.  I  saw  he  wanted  the  job,  and  I  think  he  is  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  it.  If  he  stays  out  his  time,  he  will  not  only  be  a  good  carpenter, 
but  able  to  give  instruction."  Of  another  he  says:  **  He  will  do  just  what  and  how 
you  tell  him,  and  then  he  will  stop  and  fold  his  hands  and  wait  for  directions."  Am- 
bition and  pride  in  their  work  are  qualities  which  need  to  be  developed  in  our  Indian 
apprentices.  They  are  doubtless  dormant  in  tho  Indian  nature,  ami  ought  to  be 
strongly  awakened.  When  a  boy  who  has  been  here  but  a  few  months  is  eager  to 
write  to  his  father  "I  can  make  a  tin  cup,"  or  another  diffidently  but  proudly  hopes 
you  will  notice  the  table  he  has  made  for  the  office — '*  all  myself" — it  is  a  good  sign 
of  progrchs. 

The  carpenter's  trade  is  most  popular  among  the  boys.  It  is  also  the  most  gener- 
ally serviceable  to  them  at  home,  and  this  shop  has  the  larger  proportion  of  workers. 
Some  of  the  boys  on  the  farm  have  applied  for  further  opimrtunities  to  plow  and 
perform  some  of  the  more  important  farm  operations. 

,  A  new  feature  of  the  industrial  work  this  spring  is  a  school  of  technology,  where 
classes  of  girls  and  small  boys  learn  the  elements  of  carpentry,  or  the  nsefnl  art  of 
**  how  to  be  handy  about  a  house." 

The  girls  at  Winona  have  made  their  usual  progress  in  domestic  arts.  They  keep 
their  roon^s,  as  a  rule,  in  excellent  order,  and  they  are  more  prettily  arranged  this 
year  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  amount  of  simple  decorative  work  done  by  the 
girls  in  their  "fancy-work  class.'-  *'Sfcrubliing-<lay  "  is  apparently  the  happiest  of 
the  week,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  them  in  rolled-up  sleeves  and  tucked-up  dresses 
langhing  and  singing  over  their  back-breaking  task.  The  laundry  work  is  beaati- 
ftil^  done  by  even  the  smallest  among  them,  and  when  each  brings  hei;pile  of  clean 
elothes,  washed;  ironed,  and  mended,  for  inspection  on   PMday  evening,  the  white, 
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even  piles  woald  pnt  to  shame  many  a  professional  lanndrebs.  There  is  no  shirking ; 
even  the  sheets  are  as  smooth  as  pocltet-haudkerchiefs. 

The  sewing-room  turns  oat  a  vast  amoant  of  work  in  tbe  coarse  of  the  year.  The 
girls,  ns  might  ho  expected,  take  a  true  feminine  satisfaction  in  this  department. 
Froiu  the  recent  comer,  with  ber  plain,  straight  calico  ^owo,  made  every  stitch  by 
ber  own  hands,  '*batton-boles  and  all,"  to  tbe  girl  senior,  daintily  sewing  on  her 
tasteful  dress  of  white  nun's  veiling  for  the  **  senior  party/'  they  all  take  a  whole- 
some interest  in  'booking  pretty,"  and  enjoy  the  well-deserved  smile  or  word  of 
praise.  All  learn  to  make  and  mend  every  needful  article  of  woman^M  wear,  and  to 
sew  well,  both  by  hand  and  machine.  That,  the  Indian  women  are  peculiarly  dex- 
terous with  their  fingers  is  proven  not  only  by  their  highly  ornamental  work  in  beads 
aud  porcupine  quills,  but  by  their  extreme  aptness  at  all  the  prevailing  fashions  of 
art- needlework,  from  the  simple  outline  stitch  to  the  difficult  '^  Kensington  embroid- 
ery." Their  two  years  in  the  fancy-work  class  has  pioduced  some  highly  successful 
results. 

Cooking  lessons  are  popular  among  the  girls,  and  most  of  them  can  make  good 
bread  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  accomplisned  queens  of  tbe  kitchen  departs 
ment,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  in  the  homes  of  the  future. 

Social  life  among  our  Indians  centers  at  Winona,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of 
it  than  at  most  schools.  The  freedom  and  individuality  of  our  girls'  lives,  outside  of 
school  hours,  is  somewhat  striking,  and  requires  a  wise  oversight  to  keep  it  from  de- 
generating into  carelesHuess.  Each  girl  preserves  her  independence  through  the 
possession  of  a  room,  which  is  shared  with  one  or  occasionally  with  two  friends; 
each  makes  her  own  clothes — chooses  them  ho  far  as  she  is  able — washes  and  irons  and 
mends  for  herself,  and  i6  taught  responsibility  for  and  pride  in  her  personal  belong- 
ings. During  play-hours  much  liberty  is  allowed :  aud  while  one  will  curl  herself  up 
in  a  corner  with  a  book  and  another  devote  every  leisure  moment  to  practice  on  the 
parlor  organ,  most  want  to  be  out  of  doors  whenever  the  weather  will  possibly  allow 
It ;  and  for  that  matter  tbe  rain  is  a  purely  artificial  barrier,  which  they  must  be 
patieutly  taught  to  heed. 

There  are  various  friendships  and  parties  and  cliques  among  the  girls,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  There  is  also  a  social  element  in  the  form  of  several  organized  societies — 
such  as  the  "  Leud-a-Hand  Club"  among  the  older  girls,  aud  a  **  Sisters'  Club"  for 
the  little  ones.  The  first  holds  its  separate  meeting  once  a  month.  The  girls  hold  a 
weekly  prayer-meeting  among  themselves,  led  by  one  of  their  number.  The  fancy- 
work  class  is  the  occasion  of  a  pleasant  little  reunion. 

"  Sat  urday  nights  "  are  the  social  events  of  the  week.  Twice  a  month  the  boys  are 
invitt-d  to  Winona  for  an  evening  with  the  girls — an  evening  diversified  by  games, 
marchiug,  conversation,  or  literary  and  musical  exercises.  The  unleainiug  of  Indian 
etiquette,  and  the  establishment  of  easy  yet  not  100  familiar  relations  between  our 
voung  men  and  young  women,  is  considered  an  important  lesson,  outy  to  be  learned 
by  a  guarded  bnt  natural  and  pleasant  intercourse.  The  boys  aud  girls  meet  at  the 
table,  for  half  an  honr,  if  they  choose,  on  Sundays,  upou  Saturday  evenings,  and  holi- 
days, and  on  such  rare  and  Joyful  occasions  as  the  annual  ^*  Indian  picnic."  The  re- 
sult seems  to  Justify  the  experiment;  at  any  rate  their  manner  toward  one  another 
gradually  grows  to  be  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  tbelndian  is  a  ceremonious  being,  given  to  some  social  virtues  in  a  high  degree, 
and  that  he  adapts  himself  with  considerable  ease  to  customs  and  manners  which  are 
strange  to  him.  The  true  Indian — an  instiuctive  gentleman — is  seldom  embarrassed 
or  awkward  in  society.  The  debater,  recitations,  songs,  and  dialogues  of  our  ^*  literary" 
meetings  are  good  practice  as  well  as  good  fun,  and  intended  as  such.  They  are 
sometimes  arranged  by  teachers,  and  often  chosen  by  the  performers  themselves. 

Life  at  the  wigwam  has  its  feat.ures  of  interest.  The  boys'  rooms,  as  disclosed  at 
the  '^  Sunday  morning  inspection,"  display  a  good  deal  of  taste  and  character  of  their 
occupants.  We  discover  here  a  lover  of  poetry ;  there  an  amateur  on  the  violin  ; 
again,  an  eye  for  pictures  or  decoration,  or  an  original  artistic  talent.  The  wigwam 
reading  room,  planned  and  famished  last  year  by  teachers  and  friends,  has  become 
an  established  means  of  quietly  influencing  the  boys  as  well  as  of  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment. It  is  a  very  attractive  comer,  indeed,  with  its  plants  and  draperies, 
its  pictures,  its  organ,  its  well-filled  book-shelves  and  various  knick knacks—quite  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  bare  floors  and  hard  benches.  And  when  these  benches  are  cov- 
ered with  groups  of  boys  playing  checkers  or  '*  fish-pond,"  reading  the  newspapers, 
talking  and  laughing — never  boisterously — and  a  group  around  the  organ  are  singing 
hymns  in  English  or  Dakota,  the  whole  presents  an  animated  scene. 

As  the  season  advances,  ball-playing,  quoits,  rowing,  and  other  ont-of-door  sports 
absorb,  during  the  afternoon,  all  but  the  very  bookish  or  delicate  ones.  This,  of 
course,  is  as  it  should  be.  There  remains  the  quiet  half-hour  after  study  honr,  when 
the  **  Wigwam  Father"  meets  the  boys  to  settle  their  little  difficulties  or  listen  to 
their  confidences,  to  tide  over  a  hard  lesson  or  give  a  bit  of  needed  advice.  Then 
come  the  brief  evening  prayers,  conducted  by  themselves—there  is  a  simple,  touch- 
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ag  little  prayer,  the  deep  mascnline  voices  sing  a  verse  of  a  hymn — ^then  a  clatter  of 
boots  and  a  habbnb  of  voices  and  good-nigbt ! 

The  little  boys,  twelve  in  nawber,  room  in  Division  A,  under  the  oare  of  a  house- 
mother of  their  own.  They  are  about  as-  irrespressible  as  most  youngsters  of  their 
ages — and  probably  no  more  so. 

The  experiment  of  placing  the  center  division  of  the  wigwam,  containing  some  fifty 
Indian  boys,  under  the  care  of  a  student  from  Indian  Territory,  with  a  Sioux  fW>m 
Dakota  as  assistant,  has  resulted  in  producing  the  model  dormitory  of  the  school,  in 
which  the  occupants  of  the  several  rooms  vie  with  each  other  in  the  neatness  of  the 
beds  and  spntlessness  of  the  floors,  and  into  which  we  invite  visitors  not  only  with- 
out fear,  but  with  special  pride ;  a  remarkable  contrast  truly  to  the  floor  of  earth  and 
filthy  interior  of  the  Western  lodge  from  which  it  is  named,  but  only  a  fair  and  visi- 
ble expression  of  the  change  wrought  by  eastern  contact  and  culture  in  the  thought 
and  habits  of  the  inmate. 

The  discipline  of  the  year  has  brought  the  school  into  conflict  with  one  portion  of 
the  outside  world.  Self-defense  and  the  protection  of  our  ])upil8,  after  the  failure  of 
due  warning  and  protest,  compelled  a  resort  to  legal  measurers  to  suppress  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  our  Indian  students.  Public  sentiment  was  cordially  shown  in  our  favor, 
the  effect  was  healthy  on  the  community  at  large,  and  the  result  was  a  cessation  of 
the  traffic  as  far  as  it  afiected  the  school. 

The  cottages,  to  the  number  of  6,  are  more  home-like  than  ever,  and  more  a  set- 
tled feature  of  Indian  life  at  Hampton.  Cheerful  with  children,  bright  with  books 
and  pictures  and  music,  always  neat  and  attractive,  they  put  a  pleasant  picture  of 
domestic  life  before  our  young  men  and  young  women.  We  hope  that  they  may  prove 
an  ''object  lesson '^  in  home-making,  not  only  to  those  who  live  in  them,  but  to  all 
who  live  within  the  circle  of  their  influence. 

INDV8TRIB8. 

Indian-training  shops.    {Mr.  J,  H,  McDowell,  managor,) 

Qiven  on  account  of  the  coming  of  the  Indian  students,  these  shops  furnish  ample 
fiusilities  for  lH)th  races. 

The  carpenter  shop,  under  n  white  foreman,  has  employed  through  the  year  an  av- 
erage of  12  Indian  boys,  of  whom  G  work  half  days,  4  two  whole  days,  and  2  are  night 
students  working  all  day,  and  1  workidg  2  days  in  the  week ;  also  3  colored  night 
students.  The  department  lias  had  the  contract  of  building  the  new  King's  Chapel 
Hospital,  for  colored  and  Indian  boys,  an<l  has  also  built  four  new  Indian  cottages, 
1  new  oil-house,  and  tank-house.  Its  other  work  has  been  repairing  bnildings  and 
fiimiture,  making  school  furniture,  49  new  beds,  28  tables,  4  seats,  &c.,  and  fitting  up  a 
natural  history  class  room.  The  shop  has  been  somewhat  hamperetl  by  an  unusual 
proportion  of  new  hands,  but  fewer  changes  have  been  made  for  lack  of  aptness,  and 
tbe  general  spirit  has  been  good. 

The  paint-sho])  employs  1  colored  and  1  Indian  night  stndeut,  under  a  white  in- 
structor. Th(\v  have  painted  King's  Chapel  Hospital,  the  Indian  cottages,  and  done 
moch  other  work,  glazing  over  1,000  lightH,  &c. 

The  harness-shop  is  under  charge  of  a  colored  foreman,  a  student  in  the  night  class, 
who  is  doing  extremely  well  in  the  position.  It  employs  also  2  other  colored  night 
students,  and  3  Indian  boys.  Its  work  has  been  tilling  a  contract  for  1()5  sets  of 
double  plow  harness  for  the  Interior  Department,  making,  besides,  12  sets  of  single 
buggy  hamesH,  I  set  double  cariiage  harucsj',  "JS  sets  cart  harness,  bridles,  and  halters, 
sud  repairs  for  the  farm  and  neighborhood.  This  has  l>ecn  the  best  year  of  the  shop 
in  the  spirit  of  the  employes  and  the  amount  of  work  done. 

The  tin-shop,  under  a  white  foreman,  has  made  an  <'qual]y  good  record.  It  employs 
1  colored  apprentice  from  the  night  school,* and  4  Indians  from  the  day  classes.  It 
has  made  16,444  pieces  of  tin  ware  on  contract  tor  tho  Indian  Othce,  550  for  the  school, 
60  for  the  neighborhood  on  unsolicited  orders,  2,000  pounds  of  galvanized  iron  work, 
10,350  square  feet  of  tin  rooting  and  1,625  pounds  copper  valleys  and  flashing  for  the 
new  chapel^  besides  repair  work. 

Wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shops,    (Mr,  A,  Howe,  manager.) 

These  shops,  under  white  foremen,  have  employed  an  average  of  6  colored  boys, 
half  of  whom  are  night  students,  and  5  Indian  boys,  one  of  whom  is  a  night  student. 
Their  spirit  has  been  generally  good.  The  work  has  been  as  usual,  making  and  re- 
pairing carts  and  wagons  used  on  the  place,  horse-shoeing  and  general  repairs  in  its 
line,  with  some  outside  work. 
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Printing  office  and  Undery.    {Mr,  C.  W,  Bettt,  manager,) 

This  office  has  employed  14  regular  haods,  viz,  5  colored  boys,  night  students,  3 
Indian  boys  working  two  days  a  weeks,  and  fonr  colored  graduates,  one  of  them  a 
girl  type-setter.  The  bindery  employs  2  ontside  l^ands — one  veteran  soldier  from  the 
home  and  one  young  white  woman.  Two  or  more  soldiers  are  also  employed  as  com- 
positors in  press  of  work.  The  students'  work  has  not  been  satisfactory  thi^  year ; 
of  eight  who  started  last  year  live  were  dismissed  from  school  this  year,  and  four  new 
hands  were  taken  in  at  intervals  of  two  months.  As  the  apprenticeship  is  for  four 
years,  this  has  b^en  a  serious  hindrance.  The  Indians,  from  their  imperfect  English, 
receive  more  benefit  than  they  give  for  a  long  time. 

Of  the  graduates  one  has  full  charge  of  the  press ;  another  is  a  journeyman  who 
worked  in  the  New  York  Globe  office  for  a  while.  All  learned  their  trade  at  this 
school. 

The  regular  work  of  the  year  has  been  the  printing  of  the  Southern  Workman, 
Alumni  Journal,  and  the  little  pai)er  of  the  Indian  students.  Thoughts  and  Talks, 
monthlies;  the  Home  Bulletin,  issued  weekly,  and  American  Liberty,  quarterly, 
from  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  the  African  Repository,  publishfd  by  th<*  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  The  job  work  of  the  year  has  been,  as  usual,  from  the  Hygeia  Hotel 
and  the  vicinity,  but  none  has  as  yet  been  received  from  the  friends  of  the  institution 
in  response  to  the  request  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  would  be  a  gijeat 
help.  The  office  is  capable  of  producing  any  class  of  ordinary  job  work,  at  prices  tnat 
c  mpare  favorably  with  those  of  any  city.  "  With  the  exception  of  the  want  of  a  new 
cylinder  press,  the  office  is  fully  equipped.  The  present  one  has  been  running  twelve 
years,  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  is  in  a  weak  condition,  while,  being 
now  old-fashioned,  its  parts,  if  it  should  break  down,  as  it  is  liable  to,  could  not  he 
replaced.    A  new  one  would  cost  |1,000,  giving  the  old  in  partial  exchange. 

The  shoe-shop,    {Mr,  E,  F,  Coolidge,  manager,) 

Mr.  Coolidge,  expecting  to  give  up  the  shop,  desires  to  complete  its  report  up  to 
May  1,  instead  of  April  1,  as  the  others  do  this  year. 

It  has  employed  on  an  average^  during  the  vear,  14  regular  hands,  viz,  2  colored 
boys,  1  colored  girl,  and  10  Indians;  a  white  journeyman,  and  occasionally  other 
outsiders  from  the  Soldiers'  Home.  One  of  the  colored  boys  is  in  the  first  >ear  of  his 
three  years'  apprenticeship,  a  night  student ;  the  other  ^orks  two  days  a  week.  Two 
of  the  Indians  are  night  students,  one  on  hfe  second  and  one  on  his  first  year's  ap- 
prenticeship.   Eight  Indians  work  half  days.    The  girl  is  a  night  student. " 

The  work  done  lor  the  twelve  months  up  to  May  1  has  been  as  follows :  There  have 
been  made  26  pairs  of  fine  quality  of  shoes  for  schoo^  officers  and  teachers ;  for  col- 
ored boys,  290  nairs  of  shoes ;  for  Indian  boys,  240  (this  is  an  increase  over  last  year) ; 
for  colored  girls  78  (35  more  than  any  previous  year)  ;  for  Indian  girls,  172  pairs  (about 
the  average  number) ;  on  outside  orders,  mostly  unsolicited,  26  pairs.  There  have 
been  repaired,  for  officers  and  teachers,  170 pairs ;  for  colored  boys, 6^51 ;  colored  girls, 
390 ;  for  Indian  boys,  232 ;  Indian  girls,  250 ;  for  outsiders,  on  unsolicited  orders,  75 
pairs.  The  total  number  repaired  is  1,765  pairs,  against  1,655  last  year ;  total  new 
ones  made,  1,026,  against  806  last  year.  This  is  a  very  close  estimate.  Of  those  made 
for  students,  about  90  pairs  have  been  custom  shoes  made  by  measure,  and  of  finer 
quality,  at  prices  from  $3.50  to  $5.  Every  pair  of  these  equals  three  of  brogans  in 
the  work  oi  construction. 

Indian  boys  are  paid  from  25  cents  to  $4  a  month.  .  This  is  rather  a  reward  for  good 
conduct  than  wages.  ^Half  is  given  to  Uiem,  and  half  is  saved  to  be  spent  in  tools 
when  they  return  home.  Colored  boys  are  able  to  earn  from  their  board  alone  (esti- 
mated at  $10  a  month)  up  to  $26  witnout  board.  The  girls  have  been  paid  less,  but 
more  favored,  their  time  not  deducted  if  out  for  sickness.  The  present  one  is  in  six 
months,  and  is  getting  $13,  including  board. 

This  has  been  a  good  year.  The  work  has  given  more  satisfaction  than  ever,  and 
the  students  have  dome  well,  both  races.  There  has  been  a  pleasant  state  of  feeling, 
and  all  has  gone  well.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  fitting  the  students.  The 
school  has  had  no  Government  contract  for  shoes  for  two  years  now,  but  the  steady  . 
increase  of  school  work  has  filled  the  time  well,  and  is  proportionately  more  valuable 
to  the  school,  the  whole  of  the  work  being  done  by  student  labor.  In  fact,  as  it  has 
been  last  year  and  thi««,  the  shop  would  not  have  had  time  to  fill  a  Goveniment  con- 
tract without  employing  outside  help.  Three  years  ago  last  October  the  shop  began 
to  malsc  girls'  shoen,  and  they  are  made  as  well  as  Northern  shoes  are.  Before  that 
time  only  brojjans  were  made.     The  apprentices  have  thus  learned  finer  work.    Thvy 


an  Indian  worker. 


have  done  wqM.   "  Crow  Boy,  a  Sioux  from  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  has  miirsed 
only  five  liali'-days  since  a  year  ago  last  July."  This  is  certainly  an  unusual  record  for 
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Wood-carvinq  class.    (Miss  Kate  Baker  in  charge.) 

Learning  the  graceful  art  of  wood-carvinff  are  three  Indian  hove  and  one  colored 
boy  who  work  regularly,  two  more  colored  ooys  and  five  or  six  colored  girls  coming 
iooi;  outside  time,  as  they  are  ahle,  from  4  to  6.  Two  of  the  Indians  work  afternoons, 
the  other  two  days  a  week.  The  colored  boy  is  a  night  student.  Miss  Baker  notices 
no  race  advantage.  It  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  talent,  she  thinks.  The 
Indians  get  more  easily  discouraged  and  the  colored  are  more  patient,  she  notices, 
however.  The  girls  do  not  handle  tools  as  readily  as  the  boys  at  hist,  but  are  more 
perseveriDg,  she  thinks.  The  character  of  the  work  is  better  this  vear  than  last, 
showing  more  natural  talent.  The  colored  night  student,  who  startea  last  October, 
lias  shown  an  nnusual  degree  oi  this,  and  does  very  good  work.  The  students  are 
paid  by  the  piece,  according  to  the  quality  of  their  work.  The  pretty  boxes,  picture- 
frames,  book-shelves,  paper-knives,  bread-boards^  encircled  with  the  prayer  for  daily 
bread  in  mysterions  looking  Dakota  words,  contribution-plates  and  other  dainty  pro- 
doctions  of  skill,  form,  with  the  Indian  pottery  painting  in  untutored  native  art,  an 
interesting  attraction  lor  visitors  in  the  industrial  room  below. 

The  teohnioal  class.    (Mr.  F.  W.  Coloord  in  charge.) 

This  class,  especially  mentioned  above  in  the  principars  report,  is  Hampton's  young- 
est industry.  It  was  started  this  year,  with  the  object  of  giving  some  of  those  who 
do  not  learn  a  trade,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  an  introduction  to  common  tools,  which 
riiall  save  them  from  the  utter  helplessness  with  which  one  sometimes  looks  at  ham- 
mers and  nails  in  some  of  the  minor  emergencies  of  life.  It  will  be  of  especial  value 
here,  where  our  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  would  otten  be  glad  to  be  able  to  mend,  if  not 
to  make,  their  school  furniture.  The  training  of  eye  and  hand  to  quickness  and 
steadiness  must  have  some  reflex  iuflnence,  too,  on  mind  and  character.  The  classes 
are  made  up  of  the  smaller  Indian  boys,  Indian  and  colored  girls,  the  senior  boys  who 
have  not  learned  a  trade,  and  there  is  also  a  class  for  the  lady  teachers,  of  which 
a  few  have  availed  themselves.  It  is  too  early  to  criticise  their  work,  which  as  yet 
eaosesmore  amusement  than  admiration ;  but,  undaunted,  they  go  on  trying  to  fill  the 
world  with  a  little  more  sawdust,  and  saw  their  way  (if  they  can't  see  it)  through  all 
bard  knots  to  future  glory. 

• 
Agricultural  department    (Mr,  A.  Howe,  Manager.) 

The  "Whipple"  or  Home  Farm  employs,  in  care  of  bam,  stock.  &o.,  13  regular 
bands,  colored  night  students — three  more  than  last  year— and  for  farm  work,  42  col- 
ored boys  from  the  day  classes  of  the  normal  school,  who  are  divided  into  five  squads, 
each  wurking  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  week.  Twenty-two  Indian  boys — six  more  than 
last  year — are,  under  the  direction  of  Mr<  George  Davis,  four  half-days,  learning  va- 
rious kinds  of  farm  work.  The  crops  last  year  of  early  vegetables  were  very  abund- 
ant; corn  was  ^ood;  wheat  not  up  to  average,  because  of  rainy  weather  at  seeding 
time;  oats  the  hnest  we  have  ever  raised.  This  spring  we  have  43  acres  in  vegetables, 
the  rest  in  corn,  ryej  oats,  and  clover ;  in  all,  110  acres  under  cultivation,  on  most  of 
which  wc  got  two  crops.  The  main  Job  of  the  year  done  by  the  students  outside  the 
regular  work  has  been  filling  in  and  grading  land  formerly  used  for  brick-yards,  now 
all  brought  under  cultivation,  about  three  acres. 

THE  COOKING  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Bessie  Morgan,  in  charge,  has  given  instruction  this  year  to  70  students:  the 
girls  of  the  middle  class,  and  a  selected  number  of  Indian  girls,  35  of  each  race.  There 
are  ten  classes  of  seven  each,  the  Indian  girls  attending  in  the  morning  and  the 
others  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  taught  plain  cooking,  chiefly  such  as  the  colored 
girls  and  more  advanced  class  of  Indians  might  do  in  their  own  homes.  They  learn 
to  make  bread,  cook  meats  and  vegetables,  make  soups  and  stews,  make  tea,  cofiee, 
•  and  chocolate,  and  some  simple  puddings  and  cake ;  learn  to  make  and  serve  simple 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  teas  ;  also  to  cook  for  the  sick,  make  gruel,  beef  tea,  por- 
ridge, custard,  &c. 

Miss  Morgan  can  see  '*no  difference  between  the  races.  Some  girls  have  taste  and 
talent  for  it,  and  some  have  not."  The  interest  and  the  quality  of  work  have,  how- 
ever, improved  since  last  year,  owing,  she  thinks,  to  a  change  of  arrangement  which 
gives  the  workers  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  results  of  their  skill.  With  the  exception  of 
aishes  made  to  order,  the  good  things  made  can  now  be  purchased  by  students  at  the 
price  of  cost  of  material.  Very  little  is  left  unsold.  Besides  this,  on  one  day  each 
week  the  class  whose  turn  it  is  feasts  joyfully  upon  the  dinner  it  has  cooked  and 
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served^  with  due  attention  to  etiquette  and  table  mannera.  One  bill  of  fore  that  1 8i 
coinpriBed  beef  stew  with  dnmpling,  vogetables,  biscuit,  and  a  oom-starph  pndding. 
In  due  rotation  this  privilege  comes  to  each  clasb  some  three  or  four  times  dnring  the 
year,  and  is  enough  to  sweeten  toil  through  tbe  intervals. 

A  visit  to  either  the  colored  or  the  Indian  class  is  a  pleasant  experience ;  the 
kitchen  n«at  as  wax- work,  doors  and  windows  open  to  tbe  breezy  greenness  outside, 
the  gentle  teacher,  the  busy  maidens  in  their  clean  cooking  aprons  and  caps,  the 
tempting  dishes  and  appetizing  odors.  Seven  young  cooks  did  not  seem  to  be  eoongh 
to  spoil  the  broth.  Eveiything  stirred  up  aud  steamed  up,  and  baked  up,  and 
cleaned  up,  the  class  sat  down  with  pencils  and  receipt-books  to  write  down  from 
dictation  what  they  had  done,  or  were  going  to  do,  for  future  reference.  Looking 
over  one  of  these  receipt-books,  which  may  yet  perform  a  mission  in  some  Indian 
village,  I  found  that  it  contained,  in  very  legible  writing,  a  "time-table  for  boiling 
vegetables/'  a  table  of  weights  and  measures,  then  receipts  aud  directions  for  boiling 
eggs,  cooking  salt  fish,  braised  beef,  raised  cake,  making  new  potato  yeast,  making 
bread,  baking-powder  biscuit,  graham  bread,  dough-nuts,  boiled  custard,  Indian- 
meal  gruel,  beef  stew,  hash,  boiling  potatoes,  and  beef-heart.  "  The  object,"  Miss 
Morgan  explains,  "  is  to  give  principles,  foundations,  general  ideas  and  facility,  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  important  things,  as  bread-making,  &c.  We 
have,  however,  two  colored  girls  taking  a  fuller  course  to  prepare  them  to  teach  in  a 
colored  mission  school  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Norfolk,  and  we  have  sent  ont 
several  colored  girls  who  are  giving  satisfaction  as  cooks  in  private  families  in  the 
North,  earning  their  future  schooling.    Several  Indian  girls  are  as  capable." 

IN  OBNBRAL. 

While  pecuniary  profit  U*  the  school  is  a  minor  considerati9n  in  its  manual-labor 
system,  every  shop  and  industrial  department  is  run  with  tbe  effort  to  at  least  make 
both  «nds  meet,  if  possible,  with  justice  to  its  higher  purposes.  Some  are  able  to  do 
this,  and  some  show  a  credit  balance.  A  higher  object,  always  put  before  the  other, 
is  to  help  the  student  to  an  education.  But  for  this  it  would  be  often  cheaper  to  em- 
ploy steady  outhide  labor  of  men  instead  of  boys  and  novices.  The  students,  both 
colored  and  Indian,  receive  pay  for  their  work,  the  latter  with  some  regard  to  th'^ir 
special  conditions,  'i'he  pay  is  by  the  piece  when  practicable,  and  accordi.ng  to  the 
quality  of  work.  An  Indian  made  in  the  harness  shop  last  month— fairly  earned — 
$IH.75,  the  largest  wages  that  have  ever  been  paid  ig  an  Indian  .student  here.  In 
another  shop  the  combined  earnings  of  the  Indian  boys  in  one  month  were  $78.  Half 
the  Indian's  wages  is  always  kept  tor  tools  when  he  goes  homo.  The  colored  foreman 
gets  $30  per  month  salary  aud  often  |*2.50  on  extra  work.  Two  colored  journeymen 
made  last  mouth  |*^2  each.  On  an  average  the  regular-work  boys  can  make  their 
board  and  $10  a  month.  The  total  earnings  of  colored  8|tudents,  boys  and  girls,  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $44,085.31. 

In  July  four  of  the  boys  mentioned  above  as  employed  in  training-shop  returned 
home,  two  on  account  of  ill  health  and  two  whose  time  had  expired.  Of  tbe  party 
just  arrived  six  have  been  assigned  to  the  training-shop,  viz,  three  as  carpenters,  and 
one  each  in  shoe,  tin,  and  harness  shops. 

BEUGIOU8  WORK. 

Of  the  religious  work  among  the  Indians,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Oravatt,  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Hampton,  reports  as  follows : 

**  Religions  work  among  the  Indians  has  gone  on  as  usual.  As  with  white  |>eople 
there  are  seasons  of  great  hopefulness  and  times  of  discouragement,  of  sunshine  and 
shadow.  Four  have  been  confirmed  in  St.  John's  Church,  by  Bishop  Whipple,  uiaking 
the  number  of  communicants  thirty-two.  Others  have  joined  the  school  chapol  ana 
will  be  reported  by  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell.  One  has  gone  from  Hampton  to  enter  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.  Ten  or  twelve  go  with  me  to  sing  at  the  services 
held  for  the  men  at  the  Soldiers*  Home,  to  sing  sougs  of  peace  with  the  men  who,  per- 
haps, waged  war  against  their  fathers. 

^' These  Indians  are  very  conscientious.  Missing  some  from  communion,  I  learned 
they  did  not  come  because  they  had  been  smoking,  thus  breaking  the  school  law  and 
committing,  as  they  understood,  a  sin. 

'*  I  again  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  so  kindly  given  by  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Sunday  school." 

Rev.  Mr.  Frissell,  chaplain  of  the  school,  in  speaking  of  the  excellent  spirit  shown 
by  many  of  our  colored  students,  adds : 

''Our  Indians  come,  usuaUy,  from  the  same  earnest  class.  They  come  of  their  own 
free  will  and  represent  the  enterfirising,  progressive  part  of  their  race.  It  shows  con- 
siderable of  an  interest  in  an  education  that  they  are  willing  to  venture  across  the  con- 
tinent to  attend  the  white  man's  schooL 
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"I  think  that  Hampton  is  fortunate,  loo,  in  having;  the  two  races  together  hero.  It 
mftkes  the  negro  think  of  other  wrongs  besides  his  own  and  gives  him  opportuniii*^ 
^  missionary  work  among  the  members  of  another  race  here  on  the  school  gronnds. 
A  j^raduate  on  returning  to  Hampton  alluded  to  the  narrowness  which  characterized 
Bumy  of  the  leaders  of  his  own  people,  spoke  with  thaukfulness  of  the  influence  which 
the  Indians  had  exerted  upon  him  while  here  at  school  in  broadening  his  interest  and 
making  him  think  of  others  besides  his  own  race.  Not  less  important  is  the  influence 
of  the  negro  upon  the  Indian.  I  believe  that  the  children  of  tne  red  man  learn  many 
leesoDs  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  them  without  bringing  them  into  contact 
with  the  people  of  another  race. 

'*The  Indians  teach  in  the  colored  Sunday  schools  of  Hampton  and  take  part  in  the 
missionary  work  among  the  cabins  of  the  colored  people.  Thus  their  sympathies  are 
broadeDed.  In  th«ir  '  Leod-a-Haud  Club  *  the  Sioux  were  foremost  in  proposing  to 
help  Philip  Stabler,  a  member  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  the  life-long  enemies  of  their  peo- 
ple, who  had  gone  back  from  Haoipton  with  his  family,  whose  house  had  been  blown 
down  in  a  cyclone  and  all  his  household  furniture  destroyed.  The  letters  from  the 
ntomed  studenta  show  that  they  do  not  lose  this  missionary  spirit  after  their  return, 
bat  go  among  the  old  and  poor  on  the  reservations,  bringing  them  help  and  comfort.'' 

BBTUBNED  STUDENTS.  * 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  returned  Indians,  my  own  experience,  bein^  less 
recent  than  that  of  Miss  Ludlow,  whose  reports,  published  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1885,  attracted  much  attention,  I  quote  from  her  as  follows: 

"Since  1880,  203  Indian  students  have  been  returned  from  Hampton  to  their  various 
homes  in  the  West,  chiefly  to  Dakota  Territory.  Thirteen  of  those  have  left  so  re- 
cently that  no  report  can  yet  be  made  upon  them,  though  wo  have  heard  pleasantly 
of  their  safe  arrival  and  good  intentions.  Of  the  remaining  190,  the  details  of  vol- 
nminoutt  specific  records  may  be  condensed  into  the  tabular  lorm  which  gives  to  dry 
statistics  their  one  charm,  of  brevity  and  Clearness.  Arranging  the  varinus  grades  of 
BQceess  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  number  of  each  that  have  been — most 
of  them  not  continuously — in  Government  employ,  with  the  totals  set  side  by  side 
for  convenience  of  comparison,  it  will  not  be  dlfBcult  to  judge  of  their  signiiicaiicein 
GODDection  with  the  statements  recently  made  in  Congrebs  tliat  not  one  of  all  the  re- 
turned Indian  students  had  been  found  who  had  not  gone  back  to  t  heir  original 
batbarism  and  worse,  except 'a  few  who  were  employed  by  the  Government. 

•'Omitting  the  thirteen  just  gone  back,  there  have  been  returned  from  Hampton— 

"To  Dakota,  132  ;  Indian  Territory,  30;  Nebraska,  12;  Arizona,  11;  Wisconsin,  4; 
Onondaga  Reserve,  New  York,  1. 


Stadents  returned. 

In  Government  employ. 

Boys. 

GhU. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Gh-U. 

TotaL 

Hare  done  twtv  well 

76 
87 
10' 
2 
10 

81 
17 
2 
4 
2 

'   10« 

64 

12 

6 

12 

81 
11 
6 

6 
1 

87 

BiTe  done  fairly 

12 

Hftvo  doBo  liadlv      ..................... 

6 

Betamed  to  blaiiket 

TTnaecountcd for. 

Total 

134 

56 

100 

47 

7 

64 

"Of  the  190, 19  have  died,  of  whom  1  had  done  badly,  3  very  finely,  and  the  rent  fairlv, 
generally  as  well  as  possible  in  their  feeble  state.  The  tribes  represented.  Miss  Rich- 
ards has  elsewhere  enumerated.  Half  of  those  from  Indian  Territory  were  our  first 
Indian  students,  the  Saint  Aagustiue  prisoners.  With  one  exception  they  were  not 
returned  directly  from  Hampton,  and  si>ent  but  little  more  than  a  year  here.  Their 
almost  uniformly  good  record  is  to  the  credit  of  Captain  Pratt's  training  in  Florida 
and  Carlisle.  About  two-thirds  of  the  rest  completed  a  three-yrsirs'  course  at  Hamp- 
ton. Nine  included  in  this  report  are  now  again  at  Ham])to!)  for  a  further  courser 
having  done  well  for  a  year  or  more  at  home.  One  othor  is  ]>re'»aring  to  study  medi- 
cine in  New  Hampshire,  and  another  is  studying  for  tho  ministry  in  Alexandria. 

"As  to  thestaiementsof  the  Holraan  committee,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  instead 
of  the  wholesale  return  to  '  worse  than  original  barbarism '  asserted,  only  6  out  of 
all  the  number  have  returned  to  the  blanket,  and  but  12  are  reported  as  *  bad,  i.  e.. 
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vicious  and  tronblesome,  though  keeping  to  citizen's  dress.'  The  committee  declared 
that  they  failed  to  discover  a  single -one  who  hatl  not  thus  *  lapsed  back,'  except  a 
very  few  who  were  *  employed,  in  other  words  supported,  by  Government.'  It  is 
pleaaant,  indeed,  to  see  tnat  of  the  54  Government  employes  two-thirds  have  done 
very  well,  and  less  than  one-tenth  badly.  One  would  think  the  natnml  line  of  argu- 
ment would  be  that  since  the  India  is  show  such  appreciation  and  make  such  good 
use  of  the  chances  to  work  furnished  them  by  Govemment.,  it  might  be  a  good  plan 
to  furnish  them  more.  This  is,  indeed,  just  what  was  said  at  every  i^encv  I  visited 
last  summer  in  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  by  every  a^ent,  teacher,  officer 
and  employer  who  seemed  at  all  interested  in  his  charge.  Again  and  again  I  heard 
it  said  very  earnestly :  *  I  should  be  glad  to  set  twice  as  many  boys  to  work  if  there 
was  work  for  them.'  *It  would  ni»t  only  benefit  the  Indian,  but  be  a  direct  saving 
to  the  Government  itself  in  hundreds  of  articles  that  now  have  to  be  condemned 
and  thrown  awi»y  for  want  of  repair-shops.'  It  takes  a  Congressional  committee  to 
argue  ^  Indians  go  back  to  barbarism  unless  we  give  them  a  chance  to  use  what  they 
learn;  therefore  let  us  take  away  their  chance  lO  learn  also.' 

**  But  our  tables  do  not  give  the  logicians  even  this  ground  to  stand  on.  They  show 
that  while  few  more  than  a  quarter  have  ever  been  in  Go  verument  employ,  over  half  have 
been  done  very  well,  and  over  four- fifths  very  well  or  fairly  well.  Like  other  young 
people — like  most  people  indeed — they  want  some  encouragement  in  beginning  a  diffi- 
cult new  life.  A  good  agent  can  give  them  this,  even  without  Government  employ- 
ment— better  of  course  with  it.  Such  encouragement  the  sixty-nine  on  our  honor  roU, 
not  in  Govemment  employ,  have  not  lacked.  All  are  at  work  except  a  few  disabled 
by  illness.  A  few  are  clerks  in  positions  obtained  for  them  by  the  agent  oflf  the  reser- 
vation, some  are  attending  school  on  or  oflf  the  reserve,  several  have  returned  to 
Hampton  for  a  further  course.  The  girls  are  useful  in  their  parents'  home  or  their 
own.  Eight  have  married  well ;  one  a  fellow-student  from  Hampton.  One  of  the 
boys  is  a  useful  teacher  in  a  mission  day  school,  his  salary  paid  by  a  full-blood  Indian 
Episcopal  minister  who  supports  himself  by  his  own  hands,  and  gives  away  much  of 
his  own  small  stipend.  By  far  the  most  i)€  the  boys  are  farming,  and  most  on  claims 
of  their  own.  As  handsome  a  wbeat  Held  as  I  saw  in  Dakota  was  cultivated  by  a 
Hampton  boy,  who  had  the  good  sense  and  courage  to  give  up  his  Govemment  clerk- 
ship to  take  up  a  claim  and  work  it  himself. 

*'The  Government  positions  are  as  clerks,  interpreters,  teachers,  scouts,  policemen, 
herders,  farmers'  assistants,  and  at  the  trades,  chiefly  carpenters  and  blacksmiths. 
In. building  the  little  houses,  now  constantly  going  up  on  the  reservations,  and  in 
mending  implements,  there  is  always  abundance  of  work.  Fifteen  are  teachers,  in- 
dustrial and  other,  six  of  them  girls.  I  saw  more  than  one  school-room  presided  over 
with  dignity  by  Hampton  students,  and  listened  to  some  excellent  teaching. 

'  *  A  few  are  interpreters,  but  to  be  a  good  interpreter  requires  more  perfect  command 
of  language  than  to  be  a  teacher.  A  teacher  can  prepare  his  lesson  beforehand,  but 
an  interpreter  has  to  be  ready  for  anything  and  ought  to  be  able  to  render  delicate 
shades  of  meaning,  which  comparatively  few,  of  course,  are  able  to  do. 

'*  Of  those  reported  as  doing  badly,  we  do  not  give  up  all  hope,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  not  as  surprised  as  we  are  sorry  when  their  ranks  are  recruit'Cd  from  the  class  next 
above,  which  includes  many  Might  weights,'  easily  moved  and  dependent  upon  sur- 
rounding influences — ^less  hopeful,  possibly,  than  some  of  the  *  bad '  ones  who  are,  as 
Bishop  Hate  puts  it, '  in  their  green-apple  state,'  but  not  unlikely  to  mellow  and  ma- 
ture into  good  fruit.  Even  siqce  my  statistics  were  made  up,  a  few  such  interchanges 
have  occurred,  which  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  upset  the  figures  to  record, 
as  they  make  no  material  dilference  in  the  totals  and  may  not  be  permanent  for  good 
or  ill.  One  interesting  change  has  been  in  one  of  the  four  Dakotas  among  those  de- 
scribed as  *  Returned  to  the  blanket.'  John  Buffalo  was  at  Hampton  but  pact  of 
one  year,  and  was  sent  home  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  apparently  in  con- 
sumption when  he  came  here,  and  we  did  not  wonder  that  he  went  back  to  his  accus- 
tomed easy  dress,  when  he  went  home.  He  has  iraprove<l  in  health,  aud  hit*  pas- 
tor, Mr.  Gravatt,  was  surprised  a  short  time  ago  by  receiving  an  illustrated  letter 
from  him  in  the  Sioux  language,  aunouucing  the  fact  that  feeling  better,  lie  had 
*  thrown  away  '  the  blanket  and  stai'ted  anew  ou  the  white  man's  road.  He  would 
like  to  send  his  picture  in  his  citizen's  suit,  so,  as  there  was  no  photographer  at  hand 
he  had  painted  it  himself.  It  is  a  successful  work  of  art,  judging  by  the  interest  it 
excites. 

**By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  our  Indian  students  come  from  Dakota,  and  ex- 
cepting the  Omaha  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  it  is  the  most  hopeful  to  return  them  to. 
The  Wisconsin  agencies  (and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  Onondaga)  are  suffering 
from  past  mistakes.  One  has  a  hopeless  feeling  there.  The  Indians  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  ready  for  citizenship  and  >o  have  received  it.  I  wondered  sadly  there  if 
history  will  repeat  itself  and  its  blunders  in  Dakota.  Mrs.  General  Fisk  wlio  was  at 
the  Sao  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  five  years  ago,  said  to  me  recently :  *If  you  can  send 
a  student  back  there  and  keep  him  half  way  straight,  I  shall  believe  in  all  possibili- 
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am  for  Indians.'  We  have  thus  far  had  very  fair  acconnta  of  three  out  of  the  five 
sent  back  there.  Of  one,  for  whom  we  had  fear,  the  present  agent  writes  'Stago, 
September  1,  1885,  was  doing  nothing.  Employed  him  as  interpreter  that  date,  and 
be  has  held  the  position  since.  He  interprets  qaite  well  and  I  think  is  honest.  He 
is  married.  He  bad  never  done  anything  for  himself.'  Stage  writes  himself,  in  a 
handsome,  clerk's  hand,  to  one  of  his  teaobers :  *  I  am  interpreter  for  Captain  Pierce 
and  I  get  m  three  month,  $125.  And  he  is  very  good  man  and  the  Indians  like  him 
very  ninch.  Now  I  stay  here  in  San  Carlos  seven  month,  and  Miss  G.  I  am  going 
tell  you  something.  I  have  been  get  married ;  the  Indian  girl  she  is  very  nice  girl. 
And  Captain  Pierce  he  will  going  to  make  school  here.  I  am  just  same  yet,  and  try 
very  hard  to  learn  some  more  English.    Your  friend,  B.  F.  Stage.' 

*'Tbe  sources  of  information  for  my  report  have  been  the  detailed  accounts,  name  by 
name,  furnished  us  at  intervals,  and  recently  by  the  agents,  letters  from  missionaries, 
letters  from  the  students  themselves,  particularly  to  Miss  Cora  Folsom,  who,  appointed 
special  correspondent  of  Indian  returned  students,  has  entered  with  zeal  upon  a  val- 
uable work  for  which  she  is  especially  well  fitted  ;  and,  finally,  my  own  experiences 
in  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  last  summer,  visiting  all  the  agencies  from  which  we  receive 
students,  and  seeing  over  fifty  of  them  and  most  of  their  homes. 

''  One  pleasant  impression  I  received  there  was  of  the  loyalty  which  they  seemed 
generally  to  feel  for  Hampton.  Everywhere  they  hastened  to  come  to  see  me,  with 
affectionate  inquiries  about  the  school,  and  frequent  expressions  of  a  desire  to  return 
to  ii.  I  found  Hampton  pictures  fastened  up  in  their  little  homes.  They  wanted  to 
anure  me  that  they  were  trying  to  live  up  to  Hampton's  teachings,  and  I  thought 
they  were.  Some  who  had  fallen  away  from  them  showed  a  shame-faced  desire  to 
avoid  me  that  was  itself  a  wholesome  eigu.  They  were  much  interested  in  a  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Gravatt's  that  they  should  form  a  Hampton  boys'  club  for  mutual  en- 
cooragement  in  the  right  way.  ^t  don't  know  whether  they  have  been  able  to  carry  it 
cot.  They  were  pleased  also  with  an  offer  I  made  them  to  plaOe  on  exhibition  iu  the 
industrial  room  here  at  anytime — with  General  Armstrong's  consent — any  specimens 
they  would  send  of  their  Jiandiwork— boys'  or  girls* — or  their  agricultural  produc- 
tions, or  pictures  they  would  draw  of  their  little  homes  or  school-houses,  or  that  were 
taken  of  themselves.  I  sent  home  some  fine  stalks  of  wheat  from  the  field  I  have 
mentioned  above  in  this  report.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  some  encouragements  and 
not  much  expense,  both  these  suggestions  might  be  sufficiently  carried  out  to  be  of 
macb  help  and  incentive  to  them,  and  an  answer  that  could  not  be  gainsaid  to  the 
sneers  and  misstatements  that  are  obstacles  in  their  difficult  upward  path." 

SANITARY. 

The  health  question  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  our  experiment  here  that  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  offer  a  satisfactory  report  from  the  school  physician,  Dr.  M.  M. 
Waldron.  She  says,  "  The  health  of  the  school  has  been  exceptionally  good  during 
the  year.  Eight  Indian  boys  and  one  girl  have  been  sent  home  on  account  of  iU 
health.  Four  girls  and  one  boy,  the  latter  an  infant,  have  died  here.  *  *  *  Christ- 
ian civilization  is  the  best  therapeutic  for  the  Indian." 

No  trouble  and  much  mutual  benefit  has  come  from  the  mingling  of  the  two  races, 
and  I  believe  that  as  a  scheme  for  their  civilization  this  school  deserves  a  fitting 
support. 

I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

8.  C.  ABMSl'RONG, 

FriniipaL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair6. 
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COLOBAIK)  RlVBR  AOENCT,  ABIZONA, 

August  20, 1886. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining 
to  this  agency  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

INDIANS. 

,  The  number  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  June  30  was  813--797  Mohaves  and  16 
Cbimibueves.  The  latter  are  not  borne  on  the  annual  census  roll  because  of  my  ina- 
bility to  eet  their  names  and  record.  The  census  roll  of  last  year  showed  1,012,  of 
which  810  were  Mohaves  and  202  were  Chimihueves. 

The  Chimihueves,  with  the  exception  of  the  16  above  referred  to,  are  located  at 
Chimihueve  Valley,  about  40  miles  up  the  river,  where  they  are  engaged  in  fanning 
lod  working  in  the  mines  and  mills  in  that  locality.  I  estimate  the  number  of  tribe 
to  be  the  same  as  last  year,  202.  These  Indians  are  industrious,  naturally  intelligent, 
ill  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  are  capable  of  caring  for  themselves. 

Owing  to  failure  of  crops  and  natural  products  of  the  reservation  last  year,  the  In- 
dians upon  it  were  reduced  to  a  starving  condition.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
Isn  was  expended  for  supplies  for  their  relief,  in  addition  to  those  furnished  on  an- 
DOftl  estimate. 

The  Indians  have  behaved  exceedingly  well  the  past  year.  No  report  of  larceny 
perpetrated  in  tribe  or  on  white  citizens  has  been  made.  Taking  into  consideration 
their  starving  condition,  this  s^ems  remarkable..  , 

Their  vices  are  many,  but  are  more  pernicious  than  criminal.  Gambling  is  prao- 
tieed  by  young  and  old,  and  carried  to  a  ludicrous  extent.  One  member  of  a  family 
or  relative  has  the  right  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  property  of  any  other  member  of  tiie 
fiunily  or  relative.  This  practice  is  nearly  discontinued.  I  nave  caused,  in  every 
instance  (where  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge),  the  restoration  of  property  to  the 
rightful  owner.  My  interpreter  informs  me  that  now  an  Indian  will  not  risk  his 
property  in  a  game  of  chance  against  property  owned  by  other  than  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  gambling. 

Faith  in  their  medicine-men  is  fast  diminishing.  So-pol-ia-whee-lia,  policeman, 
was  removed  for  the  offense  of  encouraging  the  practice  or  native  medicine-men.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  efficient  of  the  police,  was  active  in  the  interests 
of  the  school,  and  every  other  measure  tending  to  the  elevation  and  prosperity  of  his 
people.  His  little  child  was  taken  ill,  and  under  the  treatment  of  the  agency  physi- 
cian was  doing  well.  Bv  reason  of  the  importunities  of  some  of  the  old  Indians,  who 
told  him  his  child  would  surely  die,  that  the  white  medicine-man  was  giving  it  poi- 
son, be  threw  the  medicine  away,  refused  to  permit  further  treatment  by  the  agency 
phyucian,  and  called  a  medicine-man.  His  child  died.  He  then  came  to  me  and  ex- 
pressed sorrow  and  regret  for  the  course  he  had  pursued,  said  Indian  doctors  were  no 
good,  and  that  in  the  future  he  would  discountenance  tnem. 

Several  of  the  more  intelligent  Indians  of  tb  s  tribe  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be- 
come independent  of  the  Government  as  far  as  it  relates  to  subsistence,  and  to  adopt 
the  ways  of  the  white  man.  A^cnlture  is  the  only  avenue  by  which  they  may  hope 
to  accomplish  this  desire.  As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make  its  Indians 
self-sustaining  and  citizens  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  I  would  suggest  that 
these  Indians  oe  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  assert  themselves.  There  is  abundance 
of  good  land  on  this  reserve,  but  no  water.  If  this  state  of  things  cannotbe  reme- 
died here,  they  should,  at  an  early  day,  be  removed  to  some  locality  favorabletoa^ri- 
ooHure.  I  stated  in  my  first  annual  report  that  in  my  judgment  a  ditch  for  irrigatinff 
this  reserve  was  impracticable.  My  Judgment  was  then  formed  more  from  the  fad 
that  larse  suins  of  money  had  been  expended  in  the  effort  than  from  observation.  I 
now  believe  it  can  be  done  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  |20,000,    If  this  was  an  ac* 
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oomplished  fact  there  woald  be  no  question  of  the  prosperity  and  nltimate  oiTiliza- 
tion  of  these  Indians,  and  no  reason  why  the  Mohaves  at  Fort  Mohave,  the  Tnmas, 
and  the  Hnalapais  should  not  be  transferred  to  this  reserve. 

Yuma  Indians,  no  enumeration ;  estimated  number,  800. 

Hnalapais,  enumerated  last  year  by  Additional  Farmer  Charles  A.  Harvey ,  nambered 
732.  Estimated  number  this  year,  728.  An  Indian  of  this  tribe,  in  May  last,  made 
an  onslaught  in  camp,  killing  four  and  wounding  two  of  his  people.  Ho  endeavored 
to  escape,  was  pursued  by  several  of  the  tribe,  and  found  lying  beside  his  pony,  both 
dead.  The  pursuing  Indians  reported  that  he,  finding  escape  impossible,  had  killed 
his  pony  and  then  himself.  The  custom  of  the  tribe  is  the  killing  of  all  relatives  of 
a  murderer.  I  am  informed  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  chief,  but  white  citizens  inter- 
fered and  would  not  permit  it.  Considerable  excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  inter- 
ference, and  it  was  feared  that  serious  trouble  would  grow  out  of  it.  I  was  at  King- 
man shortly  after  the  occurrence  narrated  above,  and  bad  an  interview  with  the 
district  attorney  of  Mohave  County.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  the  chief  and 
some  of  the  sub-chiefs,  and  that  they  had  agreed  that  no  further  killing  would  be  done. 
I  visited  Mineral  Park,  hoping  to  see  the  chief,  but  be  bad  left  before  I  arrived.  I  had 
an  interview  witb  several  Indians  of  the,  tribe,  and  they  assured  me  there  would  be 
no  further  trouble.  After  my  return  to  the  agency,  reports  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
contrary  occasioning  me  some  anxiety,  I  wrote  to  the  postmaster  at  Kingman,  Ariz., 
asking  for  information.    The  following  reply  was  received : 

Yonn  28th  Jast  at  hand  and  noted.    Be  assured  that  there  it  nothinfc  in  the  reports  yon  hear  about 
the  Hnalapais.    Certain  parties,  who  woald  no  donbt  like  to  see  trouble,  have  been  oir^snlating  these 
reports,  but  tbey  are  entirely  without  foundation.    Tilings  are  running  along  smoothly,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  trouble  whatever. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  H.  TAGGART. 

These  Indians  are  so  remote  from  the  agency  that  personal  supervision  of  them  is 
impossible. 

BUILDINGS. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  expended  on  buildings  in  repairs 
during  the  past  year.  Eighty  barrels  of  lime  were  produced  on  the  reservation  and 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  buildings  are  all  in  fair  condition,  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  building,  which  is 
inadequate. 

RB8BRVATION. 

Very  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  reservation  in  its  present  condition.  It  con- 
tains 128,000  acres,  consistio^  of  mountain,  mesa,  and  bottom  land.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  bottom  laud  is  covered  with  sand  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet.  About 
30,000  acres  could  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes  if  an  irrigating  canal 
was  constructed  from  a  point  on  the  river  about  Ij-  mil^  from  the  agency  (utilizing 
the  old  ditch),  terminating  in  the  Lagoona  Adilata,  which  could  be  kept  filled,  and 
lateral  ditches  constructed  by  the  Indians,  which  they  would  willingly  do,  without 
expense  to  the  Government.  The  number  of  acres  mentioned  could  then  be  brought 
under  cultivation.  As  it  now  is,  none  of  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  crops  of  any 
kind.  I  had  the  Indians  clean  out  the  old  dit<;h,  clear  the  land,  and  plant  crops  alon^ 
its  length.  The  ditch  filled  the  morning  of  June  3;  water  flowed  through  it  five 
days.  During  this  time  the  land  cleared  was  thoroughly  irrigated,  and  afterwards 
planted.  The  river  receded  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  when  the  proper  time  came 
for  the  second  irrigation  the  river  bad  fallen  so  low  that  no  more  water  could  be  had. 
The  result  was  the  crops  did  not  mature.  If  I  am  retained  in  charge  at  this  agency, 
I  shall  use  such  supplies  as  is  furnished  these  Indians  this  winter  in  feeding  those 
who  will  labor  on  the  ditch  leugthening  and  deepening  it.  But  very  little  rain  fell 
in  this  section  during  last  winter;  as  a  consequence  grass  on  the  reserve  is  very 
scarce. 

AGRICULTURE,   LABOR,  AND  WEALTH.  % 

As  will  be  seen  by  statistical  report  herewith  transmitted,  500  acres  of  land  were  cul- 
tivated by  Indians  on  the  reservation.  Estimated  production  250  bushels  wheat,  500 
bushels  com,  75  bushels  beanA,  10  bushels  onions,  2,500  melons,  2,500  numpkins  and 
squashes ;  a  very  poor  return  from  500  acres  of  land.  Every  season  is  dry  iu  this  sec- 
tion of  territory :  there  is  uo  rain  of  consequence  during  th«  entire  yeor.  What  little 
there  is  falls  during  the  winter  months.  Successful  agriculture  is  impossible  without 
water.    Therefore  wc  are  not  successful. 

Thev  have  cut  and  delivered  at  the  agency  for  agency  use  14  tons  of  hay.  They 
furnisnod  the  mail  contractor  10  tonf4=24  toua,  for  which  they  received  $25  per  ton. 
They  famished  the  Colorado  ^team  Navigation  Company  1,800  cords  of  wood,  receive 
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iog  therefor  |2  per  cord.    The  above  company  has  employed  an  average  of  twenty 
Ifldians  eaob  day  daring  the  year  at  a  compensation  of  r>0  cents  per  day  and  board. 
Their  wealth  consistB  of  300  domestic  fowls,  134  horses,  3  mules,  and  5  jacks. 

EDUCATION. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  at  the  agency  school  was  o8j^.  The 
pupils  were  divided  into  two  grades,  primary  and  gradnating,  and  instrocted  in  or- 
thography, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  composition,  and  music. 
They  were  taught  industrial  pursuits  as  follows:  Girls:  Cooking,  sewing,  washing, 
ironing,  and  general  housework.  Boys:  Gardening,  farming,  care  of  stock,  working 
in  shop,  and  general  work  around  school-house,  agency  buildings,  and  corral.  Miss 
Grace  Thorp,  principal  teacher,  resigned  ber  position  March  31 ;  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Mand  A.  Dickerson.  Mrs.  Pauline  R.  Thorp  resigned  her  position  as  matron  on 
the  4th  day  of  November,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith  succeeding  her.  Mrs.  Fannie  Webb, 
assistant  teacher.  Miss  Eva  Stephenson  Cook,  Miss  Esther  Tracy,  seamstress — all  thi* 
employ^  were  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.    By  direction  of 

Smr  office  I  transferred,  on  the  1st  day  of  Mav  last,  the  Yuma  Indian  school  to  Miss 
ary  O'NeU. 

POLICE. 

The  i>olice  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  1  captain  and  4  privates.  They  have 
been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  rendering  prompt  and  obedient  serv- 
ice, with  one  exception,  that  of  So-pol-ia  whee-lla,  who  was  removed  for  encourag- 
ing the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe.  Cooeb-a-way  was  appointed  to  fill  vacancy. 
Thsre  has  been  no  occsion  for  the  convening  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses. 

SANITARY. 

Report  of  physician,  , 

Atyoar  reqoest  I  give  ^oa  a  synopsis  of  the  work,  &o.,  done  here  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1886.  I  woald  respectfally  sabmit  €be  following :  There  has  been  treated  570  cases,  medical  and 
sar^caL  many  of  these  severe  attacks,  reqniring  constant  attention  for  some  weeks.  Besides  these 
there  has  been  a  large  number  of  minor  cases  requiring  some  attention,  bat  not  deemed  of  snffioient 
gravity  to  be  carried  into  the  regnlar  monthly  report 

There  have  been  49  deaths  and  28  hirths  dnring  the  year.  There  were  vaccinated  lOOdming  the  yeai : 
of  these  86  were  saccessfn),  14  nnsuccessfnl.  The  mortality  here  for  the  >  ear  has  been  nnosaally  targf . 
As  a  cause  for  this  I  deem  it  fair  to  say  there  was  a  severe  epidemic  of  whooping  congh  dufipg  !).<• 
wxBter  and  early  spring  which  was  quite  fatal  to  the  children  on  different  parts  of  the  reservation,  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  of  their  gi'eat  destitution  at  the  time,  none  having  proper  food  or  clothing.  Later 
there  was  a  large  number  of  attacks  nf  pneumonia,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  nnuiber  of  deaths  among 
old  Indiana,  all  of  whom  were  very  destitute  at  the  time. 

Some  hospitf^l  aooommodations  are  badly  necdccT  where  thoM  old  and  destitute  Indians  could  be 
properly  cared  for  Mid  treated.    A  small  outlay  for  supplies,  Sco.,  would  be  necessary. 

The  report  of  deaths  and  births  dnring  the  year  I  am  satisfied  are  more  nearly  correct  than  at  any 
time  heretofore.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  different  camps,  as  fifcr  aa  I  have  been  able  to  visit  them, 
are  lair.    But  in  these  matters  Indians  are  very  careless. 

There  is  still  some  trouble  with  tbe  medicine  men  of  the  tribe.    But  I  think  this  is  growing  less.    A 
naml>er  of  Indians  still  have  much  faith  in  them.    The  main  difficulty  in  ths  way  of  successfully 
treating  these  Indians  is  to  get  them  to  do  as  directed,  and  to  continue  the  remedies  long  enough  to  be 
of  permanent  l>enefit  in  any  particular  case. 
Bespectfully, 

C.  C.  WEBB. 

Agency  Phytieian. 

CBABtaS  F.  Abblet, 

Agent 

In  connection  herewith  I  will  state  that  the  dormitory  accommodations  of  the 
school  building  are  Inadequate.  Twelve  to  twenty-eight  children  are  crowded  in 
rooms  the  size  of  which  would  scarcely  be  considered  sufficient  for  two  white  persons 
where  sanitary  conditions  were  considered  as  regards  health.  The  rooms  have  been 
thoron|fhly  fumigated  under  the  supervision  of  the  physician.  I  am  now  having  them 
thoroughly  cleaned,  walls  whitewashed,  and  wood-work  painted. 

Sobsistence :  By  Government,  one-sixth ;  by  natural  products  and  results  of  their 
own  labor,  one-fifth. 

Bespectfolly  submitted. 

CHARLES  F.  ASHLEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  GoMMissiONBR  Indian  Affairs. 
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PiBiA,  Maricopa,  and  Papago  Aqskct,  ABizoirAy 

Jugtui  2, 1886. 
Sir:  Complying  with  Department  Instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my 
annual  report  for  ihe  year  ending  June  30,  ltid6. 

AORICULTURB. 

The  Pimas  heing  an  affrioultaral  people,  and  depending  solely  upon  the  products 
of  their  farms,  renders  this  subject  all  important.  I  have  to  report  an  increased  in- 
terest in  farming.  New  lands  are  being  cleared,  fields  enlarged,  irrigating  ditches  im- 
proved, and  the  general  outlook  is  encouraging,  each  year  showing  a  noticeable  im- 
provement. 

Another  excellent  crop  of  wheat  is  produced  this  year,  the  quantity  being  considerably 
^eater  than  the  average  of  the  past  years.  The  variety  of  wheat  which  is  cultivated 
IS  the  same  that  has  been  grown  by  the  Pimas  so  long  that  the  oldest  among  them  are 
unable  to  state  where  or  when  the  seed  was  procured.  The  grain  is  white  in  color 
and  rather  small,  and  very  dry  and  brittle.  Mills  object  to  it  on  account  of  the  latter 
quality,  and  are  anxious  to  have  the  seed  changed  and  the  California  wheat  introduced, 
and  give  assurance  that  the  new  wheat  would  produce  larger  crops  and  bring  higher 
prices.  Within  the  last  year  some  fields  of  alfalfa  have  been  sown,  and  doubtless 
this  will  encourage  many  Indians  to  cultivate  this  valuable  gross. 

sducahon. 

The  boarding  school  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  bevond 
a  doubt  that  by  proper  care  and  effort  the  best  results  can  be  secured.  My  experience 
teaches  that  some  degree  of  compulsory  attendance  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  is 
taken  in  perfect  good  nature  by  the  Indians.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  Indian  education  is  compulsion.  Last  fall,  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  a 
girl  of  school  age  was  frequently  seen  about  the  agency.  I  asked  if  she  would  like 
to  attend  school,  and  she  said  yes,  but  that  her  parents  were  not  willing.  The  parents 
were  brought  to  tbe  agency  b^  the  police  and  informed  that  as  the  girl  wished  to  at- 
tend school  she  must  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  that  no  excuse  would  be  received. 
They  expretssed  entire  satisfaction  as  soon  as  the  responsibility  for  the  decision  was 
taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  before  a  week  had  passed  they  sent  another  daughter 
to  school,  and  later  on  the  fathor  voluntarily  cut  off  bis  long  hair  and  enlisted  on  the 
police  force,  and  thus  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children  were  greatly  benefited. 
The  children  who  have  run  away  from  school  have  been  promptly  brought  back  and 
punished,  and  judicious  punishment  has  in  all  instances  proved  very  salutary.  There 
ib  nq  good  reason  why  three- fourths  of  the  Pima  children  of  school  ago  should  not  be 
in  school  if  proper  school  accommodations  were  provided.  The  Department  is  mov- 
ing too  slow  in  the  matter. 

CIYIUZATION. 

The  progress  made  among  these  Indians  in  civilization  during  the  past  five  years 
has  been  comparatively  rapid.  Of  course  this  change  has  not  come  of  itself,  but  has 
been  brought  about  by  hard,  faithful,  and  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  agent, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  employ^,  who  have  some  interest  beyond  merely  filling  a 
place  and  drawing  a  salary.  Improvement  need  no'^  be  expected  and  cannot  be  made 
under  any  other  conditions  or  circumstances.  An  agent  may  be  ever  so  good  a  man 
but  if  he  has  not  this  work  at  heart  and  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  Indians,  they 
will  remain  just  where  he  found  them.  Not  necessarily  because  j»he  Indian  is  bad 
or  ill-disposed,  but  because  the  Indian  is  naturally  conservative  and  almost  stub- 
*bomly  opposed  to  any  chanse.  In  this  he  is  not  unlike  his  white  neighbor  in  this 
country.  Compulsion  in  other  than  school  matters  I  have  discovered  to  be  necessary 
and  very  desirable ;  some  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  ^em,  and  a  change 
for  the  better  in  their  manner  of  living;  or  working  is  appreciated,  and  they  express 
themselves  as  satisfied  and  glad  that  tney  have  made  the  change,  and  assist  in  per- 
suading their  friends  and  ueishbors  in  the  efforts  to  improve  their  condition. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  puzzled  over  the  question  of  how  to  induce  the  Pimas  to 
abandon  their  half-underground  huts  for  better  dwellings.    For  many  reasons  this 

Sroblem  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  until  in  talking  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  L. 
.  Dille  (my  then  clerk)  he  suggested  the  idea  of  inducing  them  to  build  adobe 
houses  and  live  in  them,  in  consideration  of  the  issue  to  them  of  a  wason  and  har- 
ness, to  which  they  seemed  to  take  at  once.  The  Department  granled  the  necessary 
authority,  when  the  good  work  began,  and  is  at  this  tune  going  on.  Many  of  the  most 
enterprising  of  them  have  built  comfortable  houses,  and  in  addition  have  furnished 
them  withsuch  articles  as  tables,  chairs,  and  beds,  and  many  with  picttires,  thus  making 
their  dwellings  comfortable,  home-like,  and  attractive.  This  has  been  the  grand  first 
•tjep,  as  I  anticipated  at  the  start,  and  has  lifted  them  up  out  of  the  dirt  and  plaoed 
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them  aquarely  on  their  feet,  and  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  the  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion whieh  I  feel  in  being  imttrnmental  in  bringing  abont  these  mnnifioent  reanlts. 

Wagon  roads  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old-time  trails;  bridges  are  fonnd  to  be 
Deceasary  and  are  oonstmcted ;  a  demand  for  masons  to  build  walls,  carpenters  to  frame 
doors,  windows,  and  roofe,  mannfacture  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  cupboards,  and  other 
necessary  articles  of  furniture,  is  a  growing  one  and  much  exceeds  the  supply.  Boys 
are  enoonraged  to  learn  trades,  girls  are  stimulated  in  housework,  and  oleanlineas 
becomes  a  desirable  object.  Money  received  for  crops  is  used  in  the  purchase  of  cloth- 
log,  fttmiture,  household  utensils,  and  desirable  personal  property  which  before  they 
had  no  nae  for.  Better  olothine  is  worn ;  an  incentive  to  a  worthier  manner  of  life 
has  been  received  which  would  nave  been  long  in  reaching  them  in  other  ways.  The 
benefit  is  an  increasing  one,  far-reaching  and  incalculable.  Fruit  trees  have  been 
plant*  d  near  their  houses ;  gardens  have  been  cultivated  in  some  instances,  and  better 
roncee  have  become  necessary. 

Another  inroad  upon  the  superstition  and  conservatism  of  the  Indian  has  been  made 
by  inducing  many  of  them  to  out  their  long  hair  and  wear  hats.  This  also  has  called 
for  a  persistent  effort  and  hard  work.  By  reftising  to  assist  them  or  issue  them  such 
things  as  are  sent  here  for  their  use  I  have  made  considerable  progress  and  quite  a 
per  cent,  of  them  have  adopted  the  new  custom ;  but  as  it  is  now  generally  known 
(hronghont  the  whole  country  that  I  am  about  to  retire  fh>m  this  work,  I  understand 
that  a  halt  has  been  called  and  that  they  say  that  the  new  agent  will  be  a  '*  long- 
haired agent,"  and,  in  short,  such  an  agent  as  they  like,  but  utterly  worthless  for  ahy 
good.  This  remains  to  be  seen,  and  the  continued  progress  of  these  Indians  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  sort  of  a  man  who  is  to  come.  These  Indians  now  being  well 
on  the  way  towards  civilization,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  keep  them  in  that 
road. 

In  connection  with  the  issuing  of  wagons  and  harness  to  such  Indians  as  build 
adobe  booses^  I  omitted  to  state  that  I  required  of  and  received  fVoro  them  a  pledge, 
nnder  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  wagon  and  harness,  "  that  they  should  at  once 
cut  their  hair,  wear  civilized  dress  themselves  an4  their  families;  that  they  should 
drink  no  liquor ;  should  not  gamble  or  permit  these  things  to  be  done  on  or  abont 
tiieir  premises,''  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  no  violations  of  these  pledges  have  come 
to  my  knowledge. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  express  myself  better  than  to  quote  from  my 
letter  of  resignation  of  date  April  28,  18B6:  '*  These  are  undoubtedly  the  best  Indians 
in  the  world  to-day,  kind,  laughing,  and  industrious,  and  as  siicK  they  appeal  loudly 
to  the  better  instincts  of  mankind.  I  regret  leaving  them  and  the  work  here ;  but  I 
have  already  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  them,  and  I  believe  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  tried  faithfully  to  i»erform  my  whole  duty  by  and  for  them.  I  feel  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  me  to  turn  the  work  over  to  another." 

PAPA008. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  several  extended  visits  to  the  Papago  country, 
and  have  endeavored  so  far  as  possible  to  arouse  an  interest  in  and  to  induce  them  to 
avail  tbemael  vea  of  the  homestead  law.  Although  I  have  not  succeeded  in  reaching  all 
the  Papagos,  many  rf  them  have  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  and  roughly  out- 
lined their  homesteads.  The  land  in  their  country  bein^  unsurveyed,  I  have  found  it 
neoeasary  to  and  have  gone  to  their  homes  and  run  the  lines  myself,  instructing  them 
as  to  the  law  and  how  to  proceed  to  make  their  claims  good  under  the  same.  This 
hat  been  done  in  the  heart  of  their  country  and  distant  from  this  agency  140  miles. 

These  Papagos  need  an  agent  badly,  some  one  to  look  after  their  interest  who  has 
no  other  duties  to  perform.  A  school  in  that  country  is  greatly  needed,  and  is  much 
desired  by  them.  No  better  Indians  than  these  there  are  known,  and  a  great  field  is 
open  and  waiting  for  the  harvest.  As  the  Government  seems  unable  to  establish 
sehoola  for  the  Papagos  off  of  tbe  reservation,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  good  opening 
for  the  missionary. 

Very  respectfully, 

ROSWELL  G.  WHEELER, 

United  Statet  Indian  Jgeni. 

The  CoMMisaioNXR  or  Indian  Affaibs. 


8an  Carlos  Aqenct,  Arizona, 

AugnsiZl,  1886. 
Sir:  Since  Beptember  1,  1885, 1  have  been  on  duty  here  as  acting  Indian  agent. 
Kverything  was  found  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  very  favorable  for  raising  large  crops  of  grains  of  any 
kind,  on  aeconnt  of  excessive  heat  and  lack  of  rainfSall.    Besides,  Indians  have  been 
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lestldssand  nneasy  oonoerning  the  whereaboats  of  the  hostile  Chiricahnas  and  Wann 
Spring  Iniliana,  and  have  been  in  constant  fear  of  being  attacked,  and  have  therefore 
not  been  able  to  devote  themselves  to  work  as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  have 
done.  The  murder  of  fifteen  White  Mountain  Indians  last  winter  by  hostiles  had  a 
very  detrimental  effect,  lu  addition  ove«*  500  scouts  have  been  sent  against  the  hos- 
tiles from  this  place,  and  as  they  are  enlisted  for  only  six  months  at  a  time,  they  are 
constantly  going  and  coming,  and,  of  oourse,  creating  more  or  less  disturbance  and 
confusion. 

Twenty-nine  hundred  and  seventv-two  Indians  here  receive  rations  every  week ; 
1,470  White  Mountain  Indians,  in  vicinity  of  Fort  Apache,  60  miles  from  here,  received 
nothing  whatever;  and  411  Chiricahnas  and  Warm  Spring  Indians  receive  their  food 
through  the  War  Department.  As  these  two  tribes  of  Indians  are  about  to  be  re- 
moved, a  great  element  of  disturbance  will  be  abolished,  and  the  remaining  Indians, 
constantly  in  fear  of  those  here  as  well  as  those  on  the  war-path,  will  he  more  indus- 
trious and  prosperous. 

The  great  vice  among  them  is  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicatlog  stimulants.  They 
manufacture  from  wheat,  barley,  or  com,  an  article  called  '*  tiswin,"  which  produces 
intoxication  of  the  worst  type  when  used  in  large  quantities.  The  grain  is  buried  in 
the  ground  till  it  sprouts,  after  which  it  is  dried  and  ground,  and  tnen,  after  boiling 
for  a  short  time  with  considerable  water,  is  put  aside  to  ferment.  It  is  generally  man- 
ufactured by  old  squaws.  The  bucks  fast  two  or  three  days  while  the  tiswin  is  mak- 
ing, and  in  that  condition  a  few  cups  of  it  will  produce  the  most  frantic  intoxication. 
An  Indian  under  its  influence  has  an  inordinato  desire  to  cut,  stab,  or  shoot  some  one. 
Five  of  the  violent  deaths  reported  are  distinctly  traceable  to  its  effects,  and  quarrels 
caused  by  it  and  the  use  of  whisky,  which  they  sometimes  procure,  are  of  fre<iuent 
occurrence,  although  offenders  a^e  promptly  brought  to  trial  and  severely  punished. 

The  Indians  here  are  all  partly  civilized ;  that  is,  they  dwell  in  rude  houses  and  to 
a  certain  extent  wear  citizens'  clothing.  They  have  peculiar  religions  beliefs  and 
superstitions,  and  their  doctors  or  priests  have  great  influence,  which  is  not  always 
exercised  for  good.  They  are  improvident  and  seem  perfectly  satisfied  if  their  rres- 
ent  conditions  are  favorable,  without  looking  much  into  the  future.  Some  of  them, 
however,  see  that  they  cannot  always  be  fed  by  the  Qovemment,  and  are  really 
striving  hard  to  be  able  to  live  without  assistance,  so  far  as  articles  of  food  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  greater  portion  in  a  short  time  can  g^t  along  without  any  Govern- 
ment rations  except  beef,  which  will  have  to  be  furnished  until  the  increase  of  their 
stock  will  furnish  a  sufficient  supply. 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  a  saving  was  made  on  the  beef  ration  of 
about  $17,000.  ^  With  a  slight  addition  to  this  of  $4,000,  1,6:U  yearling  heifers  were 
purchased  and  1,045  of  them  issued  to  the  Indians  here  and  584  to  Indians  at  Fort 
Apache.  They  take  very  good  care  of  their  cattle,  of  which  they  have  here  3,809, 
the  natural  increase  being  this  year  952.  Occasionally  one  is  I^illed.  Recently  quite 
a  large  number  of  Indian  cattle  have  died  from  some  disease  which  no  one  seems  to 
understand ;  but  that  is  the  case  throughout  the  whole  of  Arizona.  The  best  bred 
and  those  in  the  best  condition  seem  to  suffer  most. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ewes  and  30  rams  were  also  issued.  They  have  not 
taken  very  good  care  of  them.  The  dogs  in  the  Indian  camps  are  so  numerous  and 
the  coyotes  are  so  troublesome  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  together.  They  need 
continuous  watching  and  herding,  and  even  with  the  greatest  care  some  of  them  will 
be  killed.    Two  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  ewes  issued  have  already  been  lost. 

They  have  1,682  horses,  some  of  them  very  good.  Scouts  returning  from  the  field 
bought  many  on  the  road  between  this  place  and  Bowie,  when  they  were  discharged 
and  paid.    Most  of  the  horses  are  broken  to  work  in  harness. 

They  have  raised  this  year  150,120  pounds  of  wheat,  354,2S0  pounds  of  corn,  and 
258,480  poundsof  barley.  About  700  acres  of  new  ground  have  been  put  under  cultiva- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances  they  have  done  fairly  well,  especially  as  they  have 
had  dams  to  build  and  ditches  to  dig  (for  everything  has  to  be  cultivated  by  irriga- 
tion), which  require  more  labor  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

A  steam  grist-mill  is  iu  course  of  construction  and  will  be  completed  in  about  a 
month.  By  its  use,  after  the  present  year,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  any 
more  flour. 

Three  apprentices  have  been  at  work  during  the  year.  Two  of  them  have  learned 
rapidly,  and  are  quite  proficient.  The  other  one  has  not  advanced  very  much.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  and  retain  apprentices  at  $5  per  month.  Teamsters,  herders,  and 
butchers  get  so  much  better  pay  that  the  apprentices  are  discouraged,  not  appreci- 
ating that  they  are  learning  what  will  some  day  be  of  great  advantage  to  them. 
Scouts  get  $13  per  month  and  $12  for  use  of  horse,  and  every  young  Indian  has  a  de- 
sire to  enlist  on  account  of  the  pay,  excitement,  and  opportunities  of  seeing  new  and 
strange  countries. 

There  is  a  much  larger  area  of  land  susceptible  of  cultivation  than  appearanoea  in- 
dicate to  one,  unless  he  goes  over  it  carefully.    In  a  few  days  about  700  Tomaa  and 
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Mojaves  will  b6  moyed  np  the  Gila  River  fh>in  this  Tioinity,  where  they  are  too  nmoih 
erowded  and  have  not  soffioient  land.  Qaite  a  number  of  applications  have  also  been 
made  by  Indians  living  up  the  San  Carlos  to  move  to  the  same  locality.  There  is  land 
enough  to  give  each  head  of  a  family  sufficient  acreage  to  make  a  comfortable  living. 

1  know  but  little  except  of  the  2,972  Indians  in  this  vicinity.  To  this  number  must 
be  added  IS^  men  now  out  as  scouts,  making  886  men,  instead  of  761  as  reported  in 
statistics,  or  a  total  of  3,097. 

At  various  distances  from  Fort  Apache  live  1,469  White  Mountain  Apaches,  some 
of  them  at  least  GO  miles.  They  are  entirely  self-sustaining  so  far  as  articles  of  food 
are  concerned.  Formerly  there  was  an  agency  or  branch  agency  there,  and  they  were 
fiimished  rations.  During  the  term  of  service  of  Mr.  Clum  as  agent,  here  it  was 
broken  up,  and  the  Indians  moved  here.  They  were  yery  much  attached  to  the 
country,  and  rightly,  too,  for  a  more  beautiful  one  cannot  easily  be  found.  Three 
years  aeo  they  promised  that  if  permitted  to  return  there  they  would  take  care  of 
themselves,  which  they  have  done  quite  successfully.  Of  course,  whenever  they  have 
vistl^d  here  they  have  received  rations,  bni  their  visits  are  confined  to  about  two 
months  in  the  year — March  and  April.  Last  spring,  at  the  request  of  General  Crook, 
they  were  furnished  twenty  wagons  and  harness  and  an  assortment  of  agrioaltural 
implements,  also  16,000  pounds  of  seed  barley  and  6,000  pounds  of  seed  wheat.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wade,  Tenth  Cavalry,  who  has  police  control  of  them,  and  under 
whose  direction  their  agricultural  labor  is  performed,  says  that  they  have  raised  this 
year  70,000  pounds  of  barley,  no  wheat,  and  120,000  pounds  of  corn,  and  that  since 
September  1, 1885,  have  cut  and  delivered  at  Apache  for  the  quartermaster  depart- 
ment lv481,991  pounds  of  hay.  They  are  now  just  beginning  to  put  in  the  hay  and 
wood  for  the  War  Department  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  They  are  the  brightest  and 
most  industrious  Indians  on  the  reservation.  They  seem  to  have  more  common  sense 
and  do  not  go  at  matters  In  so  awkward  a  manner  as  others,  and  generally  thev  are 
better  farmers  and  raise  more  grain  on  a  given  piece  of  ground  than  others.  They 
need  two  practical  farmers  to  assist  and  instruct  them,  and  as  they  raised  n<^  wbeat 
this  year  they  will  have  to  be  furnished  seed-wheat  again. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  mill  contractor,  has  gone  to  Apache  to  make  preliminary  prepara- 
tions for  erection  of  a  grist-mill  to  be  completed  December  31,  1886.  (These  White 
Mountain  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Apache  number  383  men,  521  women,  and  565 
children.  After  the  removal  of  the  hostile  Apaches  from  their  vicinity  they  will  un- 
doubtedly advance  rapidly. 

The  Chiricahuas  and  Warm  Springs,  now  at  Apache,  number  72  men,  182  women, 
and  157  children,  and  their  removal  is  the  best  step  that  can  be  taken  for  the  welfare 
of  other  Indians  and  for'citizens  of  Arizona. 

There  is  no  school  in  operation  on  the  reservation,  but  preparations  are  making  as 
fost  as  possible  to  open  a  boarding-school  here  which  will  accommodate  50  boys,  but 
it  will  require  yet  about  two  months  to  get  the  buildings  in  order  and  to  procure  the 
necessary  furniture. 

Everything  taken  into  consideration,  I  feel  fairly  satisfied  with  what  has  been  ac- 
eomplished  and  with  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year.  I  am  also  graceful  for 
the  cordial  and  prompt  support  and  assistance  rendered  me  both  by  the  ulterior  and 
War  Departments. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  E.  PIERCE, 
Captain  mrat  Ittfantry,  Acting  Agent 

The  C0MMI88IONEB  07  Indian  Affairs. 


HooPA  Valley  Agency,  California, 

August  15,  1886. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  and  the  Indian  service  sA  this  agency  : 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  and  reservation,  also  of  the  Klamath  Reservation,  on 
the  Ist  day  of  July,  relieving  M%j.  John  N.  Andrews,  Twenty-first  Infantry.  My 
teaore  here  has  been  so  short  and  my  experience  so  limited  that  I  am  not  able  to  make 
a  very  comprehensive  report  of  the  actual  condition  and  necessities  of  these  Indians 
at  present. 

The  policy  of  my  predecessors,  Major  Andrews  and  Captain  Porter,  will  be  main- 
tained, as  I  find  that  very  material  advancement  was  made  under  the  administration 
of  those  officers.  In  general,  I  concur  in  the  recommendations  made  by  Captain 
Porter  in  his  report  of  last  yoar,  and  therefore  I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  I  par- 
ticularly refer  to  the  subject  of  compensation  for  Indian  labor.  To  keep  Indians  in 
a  state  of  peonage,  laboring  for  only  a  meager  subsistence  and  a  scant  supply  of  rai- 
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ment,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a^  degrading  aa  abaci  ate  idlenesa.  Tbe  system  is  absard  ftom 
a  progressive  point  of  view,  and  is  repugnant  to  onr  laws  and  to  oar  ciyilization. 

Tbese  Indians  all  speak  English,  many  of  tbem  very  well,  and  I  find  among  them 
individuals  fairly  skilled  as  artisans.  The  great  minority  of  them  are  competent  farm 
laboiers,  and  with  proper  means  and  the  necessary  supervision  for  a  couple  of  years 
are  entirely  capable  of  sustaining  themselves.  A  large  number  of  the  people  have 
lived  oflf  the  reservation  for  year^-driven  from  it  by  destitution  resulting  from  bad 
management  and  dishonesty.  Those  all  have  permanent  homes  ot  some  kind,  though 
a  few  of  them  are  but  little  removed  from  vagrancy. 

The  number  now  here  is  442,  viz : 

Men  (eighteen  years  up) 1^ 

Women  (fourteen  years  up) 153 

Boys 84 

Girls 79 

Total 442 

Although  these  people  in  acquired  intelligence  and  in  the  education  that  comes 
with  experience  in  the  struggle  for  existence  are  far  in  advance  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  plains,  yet  the  dark  superstitions  and  the  atrocious  practices  of  the  must  be- 
nighted aborigines  prevail  and  are  deeply  rooted  among  them.  Polygamy  does  not 
exlst^  but  the  8ale  and  abandonment  of  women  are  still  common  practices,  and  a  belief 
in  witchcraft  is  often  the  cause  of  violence  and  retaliation. 

The  arable  land  on  the  reservation  is  just  abont  sufficient  for  the  people  now  here 
and  the  young  generation.  Tha  first  necessity  is  that  the  land  be  subdivided  and 
allotted,  and  that  the  occupants  be  given  titles.  Until  this  is  done  these  people  can- 
not be  said  to  have  fixed  abodes  or  permanent  homes ;  the  degrading  village  life  will 
continue,  and  the  beneficial  efforts  of  the  Government  must  go  for  little  better  than 
nought. 

The  entire  ontfit  of  farming  implements,  harness,  &c.,  now  on  the  reservation  is 
barely  snfficieut  for  the  agency  farm.  Tbis  condition  has  kept  tbe  people  dependent 
upon  the  agency,  and  compelled  them  to  labor  for  it  when  in  need,  if  they  labored  at 
all,  witbont  other  compensa  ion  than  subsistence. 

The  employ^  force  of  tbe  agency  consists  of— 


Name. 


Oeorse  W.  Harpst 

WiUUm  M.  Michel.  M.  D  . 
Flraoois  A.  Hempatead... 

Michael  itarry 

SetherHarpst 

John  Colgrove  (Indian). .. 


Occupation. 


AddusI 
■alary. 


Farmer 

Aj^encj  physician 

Carpenter  and  miller. 

Blacksmith 

Schoolteacher 

lo  terpreter 


$720 
1,200 
^720 
720 
720 
2M 


The  product  of  the  agency  farm  this  year  is,  approximately : 

Wheat pounds..  100,000 

Oats do....     40,000 

Qathay  tons..  100 

All  this  is  the  product  of  unpaid  Indian  labor.  Forty  tons  of  hay  were  sold  to  the 
Army  cuntractor,  and  325  cords  of  w  ood  were  cut  by  tbe  Indians  and  delivered  to  the 
same  party.  Two  hnndred  bushels  of  wheat,  50  bubhels  of  oats,  and  al)onf>  30  tons  of 
hay  were  produced  by  individual  Indians — on  their  own  account.  A  large  supply  of 
vegetables  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  orchards  have  produced  great  quantities  of 
fine  fruit. 

The  agency  buildings  are  few  in  number,  insufficient  for  their  purposes,  and  gen- 
erally dilapidated.  The  mill  is  almost  worthless,  and  is  located  at  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble place  in  tbe  valley. 

The  number  of  children  on  the  reservation  between  6 and  lOyearsold  is:  Boys.  37 . 
girls,  49 ;  total,  86.  The  number  under  6  years  old  is  :  Boys,  ^ ;  girls,  23 ;  total,  6^ 
Tbe  average  number  who  attend  school  is  31. 

There  is  one  day  school  on  the  reservation.  This,  like  all  day  schools  for  Indian 
children,  is  but  little  better  than  nothing.  A  day  school  here  can  never  Justify  the 
outlay  for  it,  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  abolished  at  once,  and  that  a  boarding  school 
be  established  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  school  age 
on  the  reservation. 
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THE  KLAMATH  RB8BBVATION. 

Mj  duties,  as  both  agent  and  commanding. officer,  reqaire  me  to  exercise  a  snper- 
yision  over  the  reservation  on  the  Klamath.  A  small  ontpost  is  maintained  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river  to  prevent  intrusion  on  the  Indian  lands,  and  protect  the  Indi- 
ans in  their  only  industry — that  of  fishing  for  salmon. 

Those  Indians  are  also  anzions  for  a  snbdivision  of  their  lands,  but  before  this  can 
be  done  Ihe  lines  of  the  reservation  must  be  fixed  determinately.  It  is  alleged  that 
fraudulent  surveys  of  the  public  lands  adjoining  the  reservation  have  made  It  impos- 
sible to  ^x  its  lines  without  creatiug  a  conflict  of  title. 

The  people,  like  the  Hoopas,  are  friendly  and  well  disposed,  and  maintain  amicable 
relations  witn  the  white  people  about  them,  bat  should  the  military  power  of  the 
Government  be  removed  from  this  valley,  both  reservations  wonld  soon  be  overran, 
and  the  Indians  dispossessed.  The  Klamaths  live  almost  exclusively  on  the  salmon, 
though  a  few  plant  a  little.    They  number  aboat  400,  and  have  no  schools. 

The  census  of  both  tribes,  required  by  law,  was  taken  at  the  end  of  Jane,  and  was 
forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office  soon  after  the  1st  of  Jnly. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  E.  DOUGHERTY, 
Captain  First  Infantry^  Aeting  Agent, 

The  CoMMiBSiONSR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Mission  Agency,  California, 

Coltan,  August  14,  1886. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  embracing  a  period  from 
October  1,  1885,  to  Jane  30,  1886. 

This  agency,  stretching  as  it  does  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  American  des- 
ert to  the  wave-washed  strand  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  west,  and  the  Mexican  Hue  on 
the  south,  embmcing  in  its  limits  twenty- three  reservations  and  more  than  three 
thousand  Indians,  who  speak  nine  different  languages,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
many  conflicting  interests  and  many  complicated  problems  to  solve; 

Many  of  these  Indians  occupy  rather  an  anomalous  position.  They  are  a  little  too 
moch  civilized  to  be  an  Indian  and  not  civilized  enough  to  be  a  white  man.  A  most 
dangerous  condition !  Not  enough  of  the  habiliments  of  citizenship  to  demand  the 
protection  of  the  State,  and  a  little  too  much  to  allow  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws 
for  the  government  of  Indians.  Very  few  of  the  Indians  have  applied  for  citizenship 
in  the  State.  As  a  general  rule  those  who  have  af>plied  have  done  so  from  the  fact 
that  State  citizenship  gives  the  right  to  buy  and  drink  all  the  liquor  he  can  pay  for. 
This  is  a  great  point  gained  by  the  Indians. 

BDUCATION. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  the  statistics  showing  the  operation  of  the  schools  under  my 
charge  for  the  year.  There  are  eleven  schools  in  successful  operation  with  an  average 
attendance  of^/2  pupils,  all  of  whom  can  read  and  write.  In  October  when  I  took 
charge  of  the  agency  there  were  eight  schools,  and  I  have  organized  three  since  that 
time  and  expect  to  organize  others  during  the  year.  Some  of  these  schools  are  located  in 
settlements  where  there  is  no  educational  sentiment,  and  the  attendance  will  be  small 
tiU  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  education  is  developed.  There  are  two  great  elements  or 
principles  underlying  Indian  civilization,  and  they  are  education  and  agriculture. 
Of  the  latter  I  will  speak  under  its  appropriate  head.  Education,  to  be  a  useful  ele- 
ment in  civilization,  should  be  manifold  in  its  character.  The  hand  and  heart  should 
keep  pace  with  the  head  in  development  of  character,  and  every  svstem  of  education 
which  cultures  only  the  intellectual  faculties  will  surely  fail  in  the  development  of 
well-balanced  useful  men  and  women.  To  take  the  Indian  boy  or  ^irl  from  their 
pareatal  hut  and  teach  them,  day  after  day,  reading,  writing,  and  anthmetic,  with- 
out any  training  in  industrial  pursuits,  is  simply  to  make  educated  vagabonds  of  them, 
unfitted  by  their  education  for  any  of  the  learned  pursuits,  and  utterly  incompetent 
to  follow  with  success  any  of  the  pursuits  of  ordinary  industry.  While  the  Indian's 
head  needs  training,  his  hand  needs  it  the  more. 

With  all  his  book  learning  without  he  has  been  taught  to  handle  a  plow,  dig  a 
ditch,  cultivate,  prune  and  irrigate  an  orchard,  shove  the  plane  or  strike  the  anvil, 
he  is  as  helpless  as  a  child  when  thrown  out  into  busy  active  life.  These  Indian 
ohildren  now  in  school  will  soon  enter  the  struggle  of  life.  It  helps  them  but  little 
when  asking  for  employment  to  say,  **  I  can  write  a  beautiful  hand ;  I  can  draw  a  lovely 
picture,  and  can  work  difficult  sums  in  fractions.''  Better  far,  so  far  as  material  suo- 
esiais  ooimemed,  to  be  able  to  say,  '*  I  can  plow  and  cultivate  an  orchard ;  I  under- 
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stand  how  to  irrigate  and  prune,  or  I  can  bake  a  good  loaf,  broil  a  good  steak,  and 
clean  a  bed-room  nicely."  TbesH  are  the  keys  which  will  unlock  the  doors  of  profit- 
table  employment  to  the  Indian.  Mere  sentimentalism  on  the  valne  of  education  will 
never  help  the  Indian.  His  etlncation  shonid  be  directed  so  as  to  qualify  him  for  the 
sphere  in  life  in  which,  by  a  law  of  necessity,  he  must  move.  This  is  equally  tme  of 
the  white  race.  Education  must  be  practical  and  industrial  to  fit  a  child  for  the  stem 
battle  of  life.  The  average  Indian  is  like  the  average  white  man.  Aless^ndros  are 
not  very  numerous  in  this  agency.  The  original  from  which  the  Alessandro  of 
''Ramona  "  was  drawn  stood  before  me  a  few  days  ago.  My  imagination  was  appalled 
at  the  effort  to  identify  him. 

In  this  agency  we  need  a  boarding  and  industrial  school,  where  the  youths  can  be 
educated  in  the  arts  of  practical  life.  Such  a  school  would  have  a  liberal  attendance. 
We  were  promised  one  such  school  last  November,  and  plans  and  drawings  lor  the 
building  were  sent  here  for  bids,  but  for  some  oaude  no  action  was  ever  taken. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  the  State  of  California  we  have  a  compulsory  educational  law.  If  such  a  law 
was  found  to  be  necessary  in  a  State  whose  citizens  are  not  surpassed  in  intelligence 
and  in  ambition  by  any  State  in  the  Union,  how  much  stronger  is  the  argument  in 
favor  of  compulsory  education  amoo^  the  Indians.  The  parents  of  these  Indian 
children  are  ignorant,  and  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  education,  and  there  are  no 
elevating  influences  iu  the  home  circle  to  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  children.  Parental 
authority  is  hardly  known  or  exercised  among  the  Indians  in  this  agency.  The 
family  is  a  kind  of  democracy  wherein  evei^  one  does  as  he  pleases.  The  agent 
should  be  endowed  with  some  kind  of  anthority  to  enforce  attendance.  The  agent 
here  has  found  that  a  threat  to  depose  a  captain  if  he  does  not  make  the  children  at- 
tend school  has  had  a  good  effect.  The  ordinary  Indian  clings  with  greater  tenacity, 
if  possible,  than  a  white  man  to  the  insignia  and  trappings  of  office.  To  lose  a  cap- 
taincy is  worse  than  to  lose  a  post-office  or  a  seat  in  Congress. 

SURVBYINa. 

The  surveying  heretofore  done  in  this  agency  has  been  of  snob  a  character  as  to 
leave  the  Indian  in  profound  ignorance  of  his  boundary  lines.  Very  few  Indians  have 
any  knowledge  of  tne  exterior  boundaries  of  their  reservation.  Dnrin^  the  last  year 
a  survey,  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  many  of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  was 
made,  but  it  gave  the  Indian  no  information  as  to  his  lines.  A  survey  of  tl^  exterior 
boundaries  should  be  made,  and  the  surveyors  should  be  required  to  aSk  of  the  agent 
a  number  of  the  leading  Indians  of  every  village  to  act  as  chain-carriers,  or  as  an  es- 
cort to  see  each  corner  post  established  and  assist  in  making  the  boundary  lines.  By 
this  means  the  Indians  would  know  their  boundaries,  and  many  troubles  which  now 
arise  every  day  would  be  avoided. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  comer-stones  of  the  temple  of  Indian  civilization.  It  is 
the  basis  of  wealth  in  all  civilizations,  and  the  Government  acts  wisely  in  giving  so 
much  money  and  so  much  attention  to  this  subject  among  the  Indians.  Give  the 
rising  generation  of  Indians  a  good  English  education  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
farming,  or  any  of  the  industrial  pursuits,  and  he  is  on  the  highway  to  a  useful  and 
honoraole  citizenship. 

The  Egyptians  could  not  make  brick  without  straw,  nor  can  the  Indian  be  made 
a  successful  farmer  without  the  implements  which  are  necessary  to  give  success  to  a 
white  man  in  the  same  calling.  Since  I  took  charge  of  the  agency  not  a  single 
farming  implement  has  been  sent  here  for  the  Indians.  When  I  took  charge  of  this 
agency  the  Indians  made  most  piteous  appeals  for  wagons,  plows,  hoes,  shovels,  and 
other  tools.  I  made  application  for  such  things,  but  they  have  never  reacb«*d  me.  I 
have  never  seen  an  Indian  from  that  time  to  this  that  I  have  not  been  asked  about 
those  wagons.  **  Beware  of  the  Greeks  when  they  come  bearing  gifts/'  is  a  trite 
motto,  bnt  woe  to  the  Indian  agent  among  the  Mission  Indians  whose  van-guard  or 
rear-guard  is  not  made  up  of  wagons,  harness,  plows,  axes,  shovels,  and  other  useful 
implements  of  husbandry. 

The  crops  on  some  of  the  reservations  have  made  a  good  yield,  particularly  those 
on  the  Potrero,  where  the  Indians  have  the  advice  and  patient  industry  of  Addi- 
tional Farmer  William  L.  Anderson  to  direct  their  labors. 

THE  INDIAN  AS  A  FARMER. 

An  observation  of  many  years  among  the  Indians  has  tauffht  me  that  he  has  no 
great  fondness  for  agricultural  pursuits.    He  has  been  all  his  life  a  day  laborer  ex- 
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Metiog  to  ^et  his  earning  paid  to  him  in  coin  at  snnset.  His  imagiDation  cannot 
bridge  the  intervening  time  between  the  planting  of  the  seed  and  the  waving  of  the 
golden  harvest.  Harvest  time  is  too  far  off.  He  does  not  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  . 
bard  work  which  belonj^s  to  farming.  He  is  perfectly  willing  that  the  additional 
farmer  should  do  it  all.  Id  fact  he  thinks  that  is  what  we  furnish  the  additional 
&rmer  for.  If  the  agent  has  no  power  to  compel  the  Indians  to  work  what  is  to  be 
donef  A  great  many  will  not  work  without  compulsion.  They  will  ride  by  in  the 
morning,  where  the  ^ditional  farmer  is  grubbing  a  piece  of  land  for  their  benefit,  and 
very  complacently  ask  him  how  he  is  getting  on,  and  then  ride  off  to  town. 

'reservations  and  titles. 

The  Oovemment  has  apparently  been  very  generous  to  the  Mission  Indians.  It  has 
given  him  more  that  twenty  different  reservations,  embracing  nearly  200,000  acres; 
but  what  a  country  I  After  a  carefal  examination  or  all  the  land  we  do  not  think  there 
are  over  5,000  acres  of  tillable  land,  and  the  best  portion  ^f  that  is  now  held  by  tres- 
passers in  defiance  of  the  agent  and  Government. 

The  Potrero  Reservation  is  covered  over  with  squatters  who  have  settled  there  long 
since  the  lands  were  set  aside  for  Indian  purposes.  They  are  there  in  open  defiance 
of  law.  They  have  managed  to  get  their  cases  before  the  Indian  Department  for  ad- 
jodicatioD.  The  rights  of  those  Indians  to  these  lands  are  as  clear  and  absolute  as 
tbe  proclamation  of  a  President  can  make  them.  The  squatters  should  uever  have 
had  a  standing  in  conrt  till  after  they  were  dispossessed.  The  Oovemment  ought  to 
have  removed  every  one  of  them,  and  if  they  have  rights  then  let  them  assert  them 
before  the  courts.  Until  tbe  Indians  feel  assured  of  a  perfect  title  they  will  not  build 
housesL  pat  out  orchards  or  vineyards,  nor  anything  to  make  tbe  land  more  valuable. 

Mach  of  the  best  land  in  other  reservations  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Mexiean  grants,  and  the  owners  of  these  granta  are  now  endeavoring  to  eject  these 
Indians  by  regular  process  of  law.  The  case  of  the  Indians  on  the  San  Jacinto  grant 
has  recently  been  decided  adversely  to  them,  and  had  the  proceedings  not  been  stayed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  they  would  have  been  ejected  by  the  sheriff  be- 
fore this  time.  Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  will  soon  come  up  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  Indians  on  the  Santa  Ysabel  grant  and  that  of  Warners  ranobo.  The  special 
attorney  for  the  Indians  is  making  an  able  and  vigorous  fight  for  the  legal  rights  of 
these  Indians.  From  the  general  trend  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Indians  will  eventually  be  ejected  from  the  San  Jacinto, 
Santa  Tsabel,  and  Warner's  rancho. 

WHAT  THENf 

Homes  will  have  to  be  provided  for  them,  and  there  are  no  lands  on  many  of  the 
reservations  where  other  Indians  can  be  located.  The  Potrero  Reservation,  if  cleared 
of  every  squatter  and  the  water  facilities  utilized  as  wb^te  men  would  utilize  them, 
might  be  made  a  bome  for  at  least  one  thousand  more  Indians.  To  develop  and  store 
tbis  water  for  use  in  the  summer  months,  when  irrigation  is  essential,  would  take  a 
large  amount  of  money.  If  it  will  pay  the  whit>e  man  to  make  this  investment,  will  it 
not  pay  the  (jk>vemraent  to  do  it,  in  order  to  give  a  great  number  of  Indians  perma- 
nent and  valuable  homes  f 

SANITARY. 

No  epidemics  have  prevailed  in  this  agency  during  the  year,  and  the  general  health 
of  tbe  Indians  has  been  as  good  as  that  of  their  white  neighbors.  Six  hundred  and 
nhiety-one  Indians  have  applied  to  agency  physician  for  treatment,  and  they  are  tnst 
abandoning  their  **  medicine  men." 

Notwithstanding  the  efficiency  and  earnestness  of  my  physician  there  are  hundreds 
of  suffierera  scattered  all  over  this  agency  whose  feebleness  and  poverty  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  ever  to  see  the  physician.  They  lie  in  their  dismal  huts  and  pine  for  the 
bealer,  but  he  never  comes,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  for  a  physician  to  do 
the  clerical  work  of  the  agency,  prescribe,  and  compound  medicines  for  three  tbon- 
nnd  Indians,  scattered  over  a  territory  larger  than  all  New  England.  The  very  sick 
never  get  auy  of  the  benefits  of  the  physician.  They  are  too  sick  to  go  to  the  medi- 
cal office,  and  it  is  impossible  ibr  the  physician  to  visit  them  while  he  stands  in  the 
dual  relation  of  clerk  and  physician.  To  make  the  medical  arm  of  the  service  useful 
10  the  Indian  the  physician  should  be  furnished  with  horse  and  buggy  aud  medicines 
and  sent  among  the  Indians.  He  could  make  the  circuit  of  the  agency  once  each 
quarter  and  still  give  him  some  time  for  prescriptions  aud  practice  in  bis  office.  By 
tnis  means  he  would  reach  hiin(lre<V«  who  now  never  see  and  never  have  seen  a  phy- 
lieian.    He  should  have  a  salary  of  (1,000  per  annum  for  this  service. 
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THB  LIQUOR  T&AVFIC. 

The  traiBo  in  liqaor  gives  the  agent  more  troable  and  does  more  to  hinder  oiviliiBa- 
tion  than  all  other  evil  agencies  combined.  The  asent  cannot  boast  of  much  success 
in  abating  this  nnisance.  The  evil  is  practiced  all  over  the  agency  and  almost  in 
open  defiance  of  law,  as  the  resnlt  of  every  case  I  have  carried  before  the  commission- 
ers has  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  idea  that  the  penalties  of  the  law  would  never 
be  enforced.  With  the  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  expense  of  these  prosecutions  should  be  reduced,  and  the  mdisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  court  to  punish  oflfeuders,  I  have  had  but  little  heart  to  pursue 
the  fiffht.  Every  case,  except  one  which  I  have  carried  before  the  United  States 
commissioner  at  Los  Angeles,  has  been  bound  over  to  appear  before  the  United  States 
grand  jury  at  San  Francisco,  yet  not  one  has  ever  been  punished.  The  only  case 
which  ever  reached  the  court  at  San  Francisco  was  thrown  out  of  courts  simply  be- 
cause the  offense  committed  was  reported  to  have  been  committed  while  I  was  the 
agent.  The  offense  had  been  committed  during  the  term  of  my  predecessor  but  had 
not  been  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  case  was  thrown  out  of  court 
without  even  an  investigation.  Many  cases  have  been  bound  over  by  the  commis- 
sioner at  Los  Angeles,  and  that  was  the  last  of  them.  It  is  for  the  Department  to 
look  after  these  cases.  < 

I  have  had  some  success  in  punishing  liquor  sellers  before  this  State  oonrt,  jr^t  the 
penalty  is  so  light  before  the  State  courts  as  not  to  deter  a  vender  from  continuing 
the  neuurious  practice. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  the  (Government  will  maintain  the  Indians'  title  to  the  lands  embraced  in  the 
Presidential  proclamations,  and  furnish  the  Indians  with  such  farming  Implements  as 
they  may  need,  and  will  support  me  in  the  interests  of  education,  great  advance- 
ment may  be  reasonablv  hoped  for  in  the  coming  year. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  WARD, 
United  State$  Indian  Agwi. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Round  Valley  Aobnot, 

AuffUBt  19,  1886. 
Sib:  As  directed  in  your  circular  letter  dated  July  1  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  sab- 
mit  the  following  as  my  second  annnal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

LANDS. 

Our  lands  are  still  occupied  by  settlers  and  trespassers  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
almost  Impossible  to  increase  our  stock  or  protect  our  growing  crops  firom  destruction 
by  their  stock.  Not  only  do  thov  occupy  every  foot  of  our  range,  but  that  portion  of 
the  valley  claimed  as  swamp  and  overflow  land  bv  Henley  Brothers  and  Corbitt  has 
been  completely  fenced  in,  thereby  depriving  us  of  the  use  of  a  large  body  of  land.  I 
am  informed  that  others  contemplate  doing  the  same  thing.  The  assurance  of  these 
people  is  something  incalculable.  They  seem  to  think  it  perfectly  right  for  them  to 
nse  all  of  our  lands,  but  we  must  not  trespass  upon  a  foot  of  land  to  which  they  have 
a  shadow  of  a  title.  It  is  hard  to  foretell  what  will  become  of  this  reservation  in  tk 
very  few  years  if  some  legislation  is  not  had  to  protect  it  from  these  nnsompulona 
trespassers. 

As  lonff  as  Congress  was  in  session,  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  House  would 
pass  the  Dill  allotting  lands  in  severalty  and  protecting  the  balance  of  the  reserve, 
the  Indians  were  ouite  jubilant;  but  now  that  Congress  has  adjourned  withoat  this 
bill  becoming  a  taw,  they  are  much  distressed,  fearing  that  the  friends  of  the  tres- 
passers are  the  canse  of  its  defeat. 

population. 

The  census  Just  completed  shows  608  Indians,  from  which  the  following  statistica 
are  prepared,  as  directed  in  your  letter  of  May  20  last,  vis: 

Number  of  males  over  10  years 223 

Number  of  females  over  14  vears 244 

Number  of  school  children  between  6  and  16  years 86 
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• 

Kamberof  sohool-hoQses 2 

Nomberof  Hohools 3i 

Number  of  children  attending : 

Headqaarten 53 

Lower  qnarten 37 

Homber  of  teachers : 

White 2 

Indian 2 

Salaries  paid  each : 

White 1720 

Indian 60 

AORICULTURB. 

We  have  nnder  onltiyation  ahont  1,000  acres  of  land,  about  600  acres  of  which  is 
onltiTated  as  a  commnnity  farm  and  the  balance  by  individual  Indians,  from  which 
fhey  raise  all  of  their  v^etables,  and  this  year  a  large  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  &c. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  estimated  productions  for  this  year  are  as  follows :  On  reservation  farm  3,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,500  of  com,  1,000  of  oats,  1,800  of  barley,  and  600  tons  of  hay ;  by 
the  Indians  100  bushels  of  wheat,  400  bushels  of  com,  500  bushels  of  oats,  1.000  of  bar- 
ley, 500  of  potatoes,  200  of  onions,  SOO  of  beans,  15,000  melons,  3,000  pumpkins,  and  100 
tnuof  hay. 

STOCK. 

We  have  73  horses,  26  mules,  380  cattle,  263  hogs,  8  horse  colts,  and  5  mule  colts. 
The  increase  has  been  8  horse  and  5  mule  colts,  78  calves,  and  61  pigs.  Many  of  our 
horses  are  worn  out  and  unserviceable,  and  ought  to  be  condemned  and  sold. 

MILLS. 

As  previously  reported,  onr  grist-mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  28  last.  Up 
to  the  time  of  burning  we  ground  for  the  agency  56,779  pounds  of  wheat  and  64,3^ 
pounds  of  grain  for  custom.  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  engine  and 
boiler  at  the  burning  of  the  grist-mill,  our  saw-mill,  has  been  idle  the  entire  year.  The 
want  of  lumber  has  rendere<i  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  any  improvements,  and  but 
rery  few  repairs  to  our  buildings,  fences,  &c.,  all  Of  which  are  badly  out  of  repair. 

APPRBNTICBS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  6  Indian  apprentices  have  been  employed  at  carpenter- 
ing, 1  with  the  blacksmith,  1  in  the  harness-shop,  4  with  theherdei^,  and  4  at  the  grist- 
mill until  the  burning  of  the  same. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

I  have  had  in  operation  2  day  schools  during  the  past  year,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  65  scholars. 

There  are  nearly  90  children  of  school  age  at  the  agency,  and  the  want  of  a  board- 
ing school  was  never  more  seriously  felt  than  at  the  present  time.  The  moral  train- 
ing these  children  receive  during  school  hours  is  more  than  doubly  offset  by  the  vices 
of  camp  life  outside  of  the  school  sessions,  and  I  am  totally  unable  to  prevent  these 
degrading  influences  without  the  assistance  of  a  boarding  school.  It  is  hoped  this 
matter  will  receive  some  favorable  consideration  from  your  office  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

MISSIONABT. 

The  Woman's  National  Indian  Association  of  Philadelphia  appointed  Miss  A.  L. 
Boomuui  and  Miss  C.  J.  White  to  represent  their  societv  as  missionaries  on  this  reser- 
vation. These  ladies  arrived  here  on  the  27th  of  April  last,  and  have  taken  charse  of 
the  Sabbath  school  and  prayer-meetings  since  that  date.  The  time  has  been  so  snort 
that  no  perceptible  change  has  taken  place,  but  it  is  hoped  that  much  good  may  re* 
Bolt  fhMDD  their  labors. 
Yery  respectinlly, 

THEO.  F.  WILL8EY, 

United  Statea  IntUan  AgeiU, 
The  GoiocisaoMBB  ov  Ihbian  Afpaibs. 
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TULB  BiYER  AOBNOT,  CaUFOBNIA, 

AuguBt  14,  1S86. 

Sir  .  I  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  herewith  my  eleventh  annual  report  of  this 
agency. 

The  Tnle  River  Agency  is  located  in  the  sontheastem  part  of  Tnlare  Connty,  Califor- 
nia, and  embraces  over  40,000  acres  of  land  within  its  boundaries.  The  most  of  this 
area  is  so  broken  and  rocky  that  it  is  almost  worthless.  On  the  eastern  border  there 
are  perhaps  3,000  acres  of  good  sawing  timber,  while  the  western  portion  is  a  fair 
^^zing  section,  containing  an  inexhaustible  snpply  of  oak  timber.  This  oak  timber 
IS  of  a  scrubby  growth  and  chiefly  valnable  for  fuel,  furnishing,  however,  abont  every 
alternate  season  acorns  sufficient  to  fatten  a  thousand  head  of  swipe.  A  fine  stream 
flows  through  the  reservation  from  east  to  west,  abounding  in  trout  and  furnishing 
an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  The  area  of  arable  land  is  so  small, 
however,  that  these  Indians  can  never  make  a  good  living  simply  by  farming. 

Stock-raising,  however,  is  very  profitable,  requiring  but  little  care  and  no  feeding 
during  the  entire  year.  For  a  number  of  years  all  of  the  arable  land  has  been  in 
cultivation,  and  has  during  the  past  season  produced  very  well.  The  Indians  have 
produced  3U0  bushels  wheat,  50  bushels  com,  50  bushels  barley,  100  bushels  potatoes, 
:^0  bushels  onions,  30  bushels  beans,  30  bushels  other  vegetables,  500  melons,  500  pump- 
kins, and  30  tons  bay.  Only  a  small  piece  of  ground  is  cultivated  for  agency  pur- 
"poses,  simply  to  supply  the  Government  stock  with  forage ;  16  tons  hay  has  been  cut 
for  that  objeiit. 

While  this  is  a  somewhat  meager  showing  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  there  are  other  opportunities  by  which  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
can  supplement  this  income,  and  thus  not  only  make  a  good  living  but  actually 
accumulate  property  and  comforts.  Sheep-shearing  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
done  almost  exclusively  by  Indians  and  lasts  nearly  six  weeks  both  in  the  spring  and 
tall.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a  good  shearer  to  earn  $100  at  each  shearing.  Besides,  they 
can  always  find  employment  at  remunerative  wages  during  harvest  in  the  adjoining 
settlementsx 

These  advantages,  combined  with  the  easy  facilities  for  stock-raising,  place  the  In- 
dians of  this  reservation  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  They  understand  how  to  work 
and  have  been  assisted  by  the  Government  quite  long  enough.  If  they  were  temper- 
ate, their  prosperity  would  be  assured.  Alas,  however,  drunkenness  is  their  great 
besetment.  They  all  claim  to  be  members  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but  drink  they 
will,  and  drunken  they  will  be,  I  presume,  unto  the  end.  ^ 

During  a  few  months  past  1  have  prosecuted  four  parties  for  selling  my  Indians 
whisky.     The  trials  are  all  set  for  next  month. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  perhaps,  that  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May  last 
the  agent's  house  and  office  were  consumed  by  fire,  including  everything  in  them. 
My  personal  loss  was  over  $1,000.  My  family  were  away  at  the  time  and  I  was  off 
on  duty.  How  the  fire  originated  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  That  it  was 
the  work  of  an  incendiary  ib  quite  evident,  and  that  it  grew  out  gf  the  whisky  prose- 
cutions is  generally  believed. 

There  has  been  no  school  during  the  x>ast  year,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  prom- 
ise of  success  in  making  another  effort.    There  are  but  19  children  on  the  reservation 
of  school  age,  and  they  are  living  so  remotely  from  the  school-house  that  their  attend 
ance  cannot  be  secured  so  as  to  have  a  creditable  average. 

STATISTICAL  STATEMENT. 

According  to  the  recent  census  there  are  on  the  reservation — 

Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age 43 

Number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age , 46 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 19 

There  is  also  one  school-house. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  some  iime  during  the  preseut  fiscal  year,  or  at  the  close, 
this  should  be  consolidated  with  the  Mission  Agency,  leaving  a  farmer  in  charge  here, 
in  order  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  rights  and  prevent  stockmen  from  eating 
them  out  of  house  and  home.  Believing  this  will  be  done,'  and  that  it  will  be  the 
best  for  the  Imliaus,  I  close  with  the  thought  that  I  will  never  write  another  annual 
report.  Conscious  that  I  have  tried  to  discharge  my  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  regretting  that  I  have  not  been  more  successful  in  leading  these  people  to 
a  higher  plane  in  civilization. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  BELKNAP. 
United  State$  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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SOUTHSBN  UTB  AQSNOT,  COLORADO, 

August  16,  1886. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  second  annual  report  as  United  States  Indian 
agent  for  the  Southern  Ute  Indians,  Colorado,  showing  my  transactions  as  such  agent 
and  Hie  condition  of  the  Indians  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1886. 

FARMING. 

Daring  the  year  there  were  14  farms  cnltivated,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
firmer  at  the  agency.  There  was  realized  about  100, OCO  pounds  of  grain,  consisting 
mostly  of  wheat  and  oats,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Owing 
to  the  non^arrival  of  the  thrashing-macbiue  promised  them  for  thrashing  their  grain 
in  1885,  they  were  obliged  to  have  most  of  their  grain  tramped  out  with  horses,  goats, 
and  sheep,  thereby  causin^j^  much  loss  and  preventing  the-saving  of  their  full  crop. 
Qaite  a  loss  was  also  sustained  by  the  sprouting  of  their  grain,  caused  by  the  heavy 
nins  Just  before  and  during  the  thrashing.  They  also  failed  to  realize  a  large  price 
by  reason  of  the  fall  in  the  market  and  the  condition  of  the  grain,  which  was  not 
clean.  All  of  these  causes  had  the  effect  to  lessen  very  much  their  interest  in  farm- 
ing. One  of  the  Indians  raised  about  500  bushels  of  wheat  and  oats.  He  employed 
a  steam- thrasher.  The  expense  was  so  great,  on  account  of  the  distance,  that  but  lit- 
tle was  left  him  after  paying  all  expenses. 

Much  difficulty  was  expenenced  in  getting  the  Indians  to  farming  this  last  spring. 
The  heavy  snow  that  fell  during  the  winter  did  not  go  off  until  very  late.  No  ap- 
propriation had  been  made  for  the  breaking  of  new  land ;  hence  the  Indians  had  to 
rely  upon  their  own  efforts.  On  account  of  deep  snows  and  scarcity  of  food,  their 
horses  were  vei^y  poor,  in  fact  almost  worthless  for  any  kind  of  work.  The  plows  for 
breaking  soil  did  not  arrive  until  very  late  in  the  season  ;  consequently  but  little  new 
land  was  broken.  Although  laboring  under  these  disadvantages,  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  about  250  acres  under  cultivation  the  present  year,  consisting  of  wheat  and 
oats  and  vegetables.  The  crop,  although  put  in  late,  got  a  fair  start,  but  a  large  yield 
cannot  be  looked  for,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  drought  in  this  valley.  No 
rain  has  fallen  for  ninety  days  past.  The  crop  of  grass  must  necessarily  be  short,  no 
doobt  to  the  extent  of  cau^iog  suffering  to  the  stock  the  coming  winter,  and  no  doubt 
heavy  losses. 

STOCK. 

In  September,  188J,  was  delivered  at  this  agency  393  head  of  stock  cattle  purchased 
by  the  Grovemment  for  these  Indians ;  the  cattle  were  of  excellent  quality.  The  In- 
dians expected  that  these  cattle  would  be  isnued  or  turned  over  to  tnem.  They  were 
greatly  disappointed  when  they  were  informed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  retain  possession  of  the  stock,  under  charge  of  herders. 

In  an  interview  with  Inspector  Pearsons,  who  visited  the  agency  in  November  last, 
the  Indians  informed  him  that  they  would  like  to  exchange  these  cattle  for  sheep, 

fiving  as  a  principal  reason  their  close  proximity  to  the  wbite  settlements,  who  bad 
erds  of  cattle,  which  would  be  likely  to  cause  some  trouble,  while  if  they  had  flocks 
of  sheep  no  trouble  on  account  of  pasturing  need  be  feared. 

Of  the  stock  cattle  now  at  the  agency  the  number  of  148  head  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  severe  winter  of  1885  to  1886.  The  balance  on  hand  I  should  recommend  to 
be  issued  and  divided  up  among  the  Indians.  These  cattle  at  present  are  of  no  ad 
vantage  to  the  Indians  and  an  expense  to  the  Government,  and  owing  to  the  shortage 
in  grass  this  season  the  outlook  for  taking  care  of  them  this  coming  winter  is  not  en- 
couraging; heavy  losses  must  necessarily  follow.  Or  I  would  recommend  they  be  ex- 
changed for  sheep,  upon  some  equitable  basis  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  divided  up  among 
the  Indians. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  day  school  established  at  this  agency  in  the  month  of  April,  1886,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  efforts  of  the  teacher  and  myself,  has  not  been  as  prosperous  and 
is  not  in  as  good  a  condition  as  I  would  desire.  Much  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
securing  the  attendance  of  the  chjldren,  first,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  many  of 
them  live  from  the  agencv.  This  difficulty  ba8  been  overcome  partially  by  the  estab- 
lishing near  the  school  a  boarding  camp,  under  authority  from  the  Department.  This 
boahling  camp  is  under  the  charge  of  a  cook,  and  rations  are  fomibhed.  The  con- 
ducting of  a  school  here  meets  with  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  squaws,  who 
superstitiously  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  their  attendance  at  school  at  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mex.,  two  years  ago,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  about  one-half  that 
attendea,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cause  of  this  great  loss  of  lives  is  attributed 
to  diseased  condition  of  the  children,  hereditary  in  its  nature.  Those  in  attendance 
mt  aahool  at  this  agency  are  generally  bright,  and  are  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
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their  stndies.  I  am  hopeful  of  a  hetter  attendance  later  in  the  season,  when  the  in- 
centives to  absence  are  removed,  which  consist  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  berrying 
expeditions.  The  children  always  desire  to  accompany  their  parents,  and  they  denire 
them  to  go  along. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  delivered  at  the  agency  during  the  paHt 
year  were  of  uniform  good  quality  and  of  sufficient  quantity.  No  complaint  has  been 
made  by  the  Indians  either  on  account  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  supplies  fur- 
nished tbem.  The  annuity  goods  were  of  good  quality  and  amply  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  Indians. 

SANITABT. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribes  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  when  we  talce 
into  condition  the  prevalence  of  syphilitic  disease  with  which  they  are  more  or  lees 
affected. 

WHISKY. 

The  conduct  of  the  tribe  for  the  past  year  has  been  good.  No  acts  of  violence  have 
occurred  among  themselves,  nor  have  they  had  any  difficulty  with  the  whites.  No 
depredations  at  their  hands  have  been  reported. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  prevailing  aod  growing 
tendency  of  these  Indians  to  use  spirituous  liquors.  Surrounded  and  in  daily  contact 
with  a  mixed  population,  some  of  which  are  of  the  worst  element  in  the  country,  they 
have  every  facility  for  engaging  in  this  traffic.  The  vicious  white  man  is  always 
ready  to  sell,  the  bad  Indian  is  always  ready  to  buy.  Only  a  few  cases  of  intoxica- 
tion have  occurred  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency,  although  in  parts  more  remote 
they  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  article  in  quantities  to  suit  themselves.  Two 
deaths  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  liquor.  Some  steps  shotild  be  taken  to  sup- 
press this  evil.  I  would  suggest  that  the  services  of  some  suitable  person  be  secured 
to  ferret  out  and  bring  to  justice  parties  who  engage  in  this  traffic. 

CASH  PATBIBNT. 

The  per  capita  which  was  paid  to  the  Indians  in  the  month  of  May,  and  which  gave 
much  satisfaction  to  the  Indians,  does  not  in  my  Judgment  produce  the  good  results 
th^t  would  follow  if  the  payment  was  made  at  an  earlier  date,  for  the  reason  that  for 
weeks  about  the  time  of  such  payment  thoy  devote  their  time  to  feasting,  gaming, 
and  other  sports,  which  divert  their  attention  from  farming,  which  requires  at  this 
season  of  the  year  an  undivided  attention  and  care. 

BEMOYAL. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  If^  most  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  bands  eom- 
posing  the  tribe  interviewed  me  in  reference  to  their  removal  to  a  more  desirable  res- 
ervation, giving  as  reasons  for  their  desire  to  remove  that  their  present  reservation 
was  not  desirable  on  account  of  its  formation,  being  a  narrow  strip  15  miles  wide  by 
110  miles  long;  that  the  agency  was  located  in  the  eastern  part,  in  consequence  of 
which  (the  greater  part  of  them  live  to  westward)  they  were  often  compelled  to  go  to 
the  agency  for  rations  and  other  purposes  under  great  difficulties;  that  owing  to  the 
great  depth  of  snow,  the  almost  impassable  condition  of  roads  caused  by  swollen 
streams,  and  on  account  of  the  neculiar  shape  of  the  reservation^  they  have  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  keeping  their  nerds  from  going  off  and  mingling  with  those  of  the 
whites,  and  that  their  tailure  to  do  so  has  involved  them  in  disputes  with  the  whites ; 
that  they  are  unable  to  keep  their  herds  uxK>n  their  reservation,  also  unable  to  keep 
those  belonging  to  the  whites  off.  These  chiefs  and  headmen  requested  that  their 
wish  for  removal  be  laid  before  the  Department,  which  request  was  forwarded  by  a 
communication  to  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  December  28,  It^,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  authority  was  granted  to  me  to  go  to  Washin^n  with  a 
.delegation  of  the  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  authorities  m  reference 
to  the  matter.  Their  grievances  wore  laid  before  the  Department,  after  which  they 
returned  to  their  reservation  full  of  hope  that  their  wishes  would  be  gratified,  and  at 
an  early  day  be  removed  to  a  reservation  meeting  their  wants  and  wishes. 

Their  desire  for  removal  from  this  location  has  increased  during  this  summer  into 
a  constant  clamor  and  muttering ;  thoy  are  daily  expressing  their  discontent,  oonpled 
with  threats  that  they  intend  to  leave  the  reservation  without  authority. 

Statistics  are  herewith  inclosed.    Tbe  total  number  of  Indians  is  976. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

CHN.  F.  8TOLL8TEIMER, 

United  Stmte$  IndUm  AgmU. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Chbtenne  River  Agency,  Dakota, 

Anguat  25,  1886. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  this  agency 
for  the  past  year : 

I  assnmed  charge  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1886,  by  virtue  of  my  appointment  and 
theordersof  the  honorable  Commissioner.  The  condition  of  the  agency  was  noted, 
in  special  reports  made  shortly  after.  This  is  one  of  the  five  agencies  for  the  Sioux 
Indians  located  on  what  is  known  as  the  Great  Sioux  Reserve.  The  agency  proper  is 
sttnated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  35  miles  north  of  Pierre,  Dak., 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway. 

The  Indians  at  this  agency  comprise  the  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc^  Minneconjou,  and 
Two  Kettle  bands  of  Sioux,  and  according  to  a  census  taken  during  May  and  June 
last,  from  house  to  house,  number  as  follows : 


Band. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Children  from  6  to  16  years 
of  age. 

Males. 

Feisalea. 

ToUL 

Blackfeet 

98 
834 
585 
820 

12< 
418 
702 
3t?2 

224 

752 

1,287 

702 

29 
126 
244 
188 

25 
148 
281 
181 

54 

Sims  ^  re 

274 

625 

Two  Kettle 

269 

Total 

1,337 

1,628 

2,065 

537 

585 

1,122 

This  number  is  liaMe  to  a  small  variation  from  time  to  timCi  owing  to  the  trans- 
fers of  families  to  and  from  the  agency. 

These  Indians  are  for  the  most  part  peaceable  and  well  disposed.  Many  of  them 
are  located  on  land  in  severalty,  and  the  number  so  locating  is  increasing  each  year. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  these  Indians  should  take  separate  tracts  of  land,  and 
commence  work  in  earnest,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  them  to  do  so 
ibis  year.  As  much  as  possible  preference  is  given  such  Indians  in  the  distribution 
of  wagons,  cows,  work  cattle,  &c.,  which  is  appreciated  by  the  more  advanced 
Indians. 

On  this  reserve  is  located  that  portion  of  the  hostile  Indians  who  surrendered  with 
Sitting  Bull,  known  as  Hump's  band  of  Minneconjou.  These  Indians,  numbering 
about  550,  are  now  mostly  living  in  one  village,  on  Cherry  Creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Cheyenne  River,  about  60  miles  west  of  the  agency,  and  constitute  the  least  progress- 
ive  Indians  of  the  agency.  The  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  are  carefully  guarding  their 
importance  acquired  in  a  by-gone  day,  do  not  desire  any  diminution  in  the  number 
of  followers  they  control,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  individual  In- 
dians taking  separate  places.  After  all  the  advice  they  have  received  this  year  not  a 
single  Indian  has  moved  from  this  camp  to  make  a  separate  home.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  may  eventually  take  something  more  than  talk  to  induce  these  Indians  to 
break  up  the  village  life  that  so  greatly  retards  their  advance.  More  dancing  is  done 
in  this  camp  than  in  those  if  all  the  others  on  the  reserve,  and  the  police  are  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  little  advance  will  be 
made  by  Sionx  Indians  aslong  as  their  villages  exist.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  Hump's 
followers  time  may  open  their  eyes  to  the  advisability  of  following  the  advice  I  have 
^iven  them,  but  I  believe  it  will  take  several  years  by  this  method  before  the  village 
IS  broken  up. 

With  the  exception  of  those  living  on  Cherry  Creek  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have 
doD6  well  the  past  year  in 

FAKMINO. 


They  have  doubled  the  area  under  cultivation  last  year,  and  have  ffiven  increased 
attention  to  their  stock  and  improving  their  places.  Owing  to  the  long-continued 
dry  weather  of  June,  July,  and  August  their  crops  have  been  greatly  dama^^ed,  so 
that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  full  crop  will  be  obtained  by  them.  This  is  very 
discouraging,  and  while  it  cannot  but  have  considerable  effect  in  retarding  their  work 
of  next  year,  I  still  believe  we  will  be  able  to  show  greatly-increased  area  of  land 
under  cultivation  next  season.  It  is  my  purpose  to  make  wheat-raising  a  leading 
feature  in  their  farm  work  next  season.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief,  however,  that  it 
will  t>e  more  through  stock  raising  than  farming  that  these  Indians  attain  self-sup- 
port in  Uie  fntore,  as  the  land  is  undoubtedly  letter  adapted  to  stock  than  fanning 
porpoMs, 
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,  EDUCATIONAL. 

One  boarding-school  and  six  day-schools  have  been  maintained  on  the  reserve  dar- 
ing the  year  b^  the  Govemmeot.  One  boarding-school  by  the  Episcopal  Church, 
nnder  the  supervision  of  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  Hare,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Honth  Dakota,  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  dav-sohools  by  the  American  Missionary  and  other  associations, 
under  tue  supervision  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs.  The  latter  have  been  taught  mostly  by 
nalive  teachers  iu  the  Dakota  tongue. 

The  Govemraent  boarding-school  for  boys  at  the  agency  has  -been  kept  filled,  in 
fact  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  during  the  entire  year.  Great  improvement  nas 
been  made  iu  this  school  in  the  past  few  months,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Johnson,  the  superin- 
tendent, deserves  much  credit  for  his  efforts  in  making  the  school  what  it  should  be. 
The  pupils  attending  it  have  received  much  more  instruction  in  farming,  the  care  of 
stock,  &c.,  than  ever  before. 

The  Saint  John's  boarding-school  for  girls  is  situated  about  2^  miles  north  of  the 
aCjgency,  and  is  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Kinney,  1r.  It  has 
accommodated  thirty-nine  girls  during  tne  year,  which  number  is  more  tnan  Its  ca- 
pacity. The  school  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  order,  and  the  earnest  and  excellent 
work  here  being  done  is  apparent  to  alL  The  school  will  challenge  the  most  critical 
comparison  with  any  in  or  out  of  the  Indian  country,  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating Indian  children. 

The  day-schools  are  scattered  over  the  reserve,  and  are,  with  a  single  exception, 
miserable  log  structures,  without  suitable  accommodation  for  either  pupils  or  teachers. 
I  hope,  however,  to  have  proper  buildings  erected  soon.  I  leel  more  confidence  than 
heretofore  in  the  future  good  of  these  schools  wbou  under  pioper  msnn^ement.  The 
majority  of  these  Indians  take  great  interest  in  the  sehoolH,  and  are  willing' and  anx- 
ious to  have  their  children  attend  them.  They  are  Htrongly  f»p|K>8cd  to  their  children 
attending  schools  off  the  reservation. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  in  charge  of  the  church  work  oi'  tbc  Episcopal  Cnnrch 
says: 

Tbe  Bpiscopal  Chardi  hns  six  mlsalons  on  the  reserve,  each  with  ad  Indian  oateobiiit,  and  all  nnder 
my  ceneral  coargo.  It  baa  about  oigbt  hnndred'  persona  in  its  following.  Tbeso  arc  nearly  all  In  cir 
iluea  attire  and  living  on  bomesteads.  In  many  ca^ea  tbe  advance  in  intelligenoe,  indnstry,  morals* 
and  neatness  bos  been  very  marked ;  conjuring  bas  nearly  and  Indian  dancing  completely  ceased.  I 
notice  an  improving  sentiment  regarding  the  marriage  relation.  There  are  only  fonr  biffamists,  and 
the  abandonment  of  wives  and  taking  of  others  is  viewed  witb  strong  disapprobation.  The  oflbiingi» 
of  Indians  are  generons  and  ooustontly  inoreaaing,  and  men's  and  women*s  guilds  have  been  formed  to 
ftirtber  the  obnrob's  work. 

SANITARY. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Barbour,  agency  physician,  reports  the  number  of  Indians  who  have  re- 
ceived medical  treatment  during  the  year  2,186;  births,  114;  deaths,  73;  accidental 
deaths,  1.  The  most  prevalent  diseases  are  consumption,  scrofula,  respiratory  affec- 
tions and  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  There  have  been  but  two  epidemics  during  the 
year ;  those  were  mumps  and  measles,  both  having  occurred  at  the  boys'  boarding 
school,  embracing  all  who  were  not  exempted  by  fbrmer  attacks,  without  the  loss  or 
a  single  case.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  erected  at  this  agency  a  hospital, 
with  a  capacity  of  at  least  twenty  beds,  as  there  are  many  casen  among  the  Indians 
that  sadly  need  hospital  care.  I  am  fully  confident  that  the  Indians  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution,  and  that  it  would  advance  very 
greatly  their  progress  toward  civilization. 

The  Indians^  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  are  gradually  adopting  our  system  of  medi- 
cine, and  appear  to  have  increased  confidence  in  the  agency  physician.  While  there 
has  been  quite  a  large  number  treated  during  tbe  year  for  various  diseases,  cases  of 
severe  and  dangerous  illness  have  been,  with  a  few  exceptions,  rare,  and,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  that  no  very  serious  illness  nor  death  has  occurred  amon^  the  school  children 
at  either  Saint  John's  or  the  boys'  boarding  school.  Tbe  furnishing  of  the  agency 
physician  with  a  team  and  light  wagon  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  camps  at  a  dis- 
tance is  of  paramount  importance. 

I  agree  fully  with  Dr.  Barbour's  views  regarding  the  advisability  of  fhmiehing 
hospital  acconmiodations  at  this  agency,  as  well  as  the  necessity  that  exists  of  sup- 
plying a  team  and  buggy  for  his  use.  It  seems  to  me  time  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  medical  branch  of  the  Indiau  service.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  it  could  be  made  a  very  important  branch  of  the  service  in  the  effort  boinff  made 
to  civilize  these  Indians.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  agency  of  this  size  should  h^ve 
two  physicians,  one  of  whom  could  be  most  profitably  employed  in  visiting  the  scat- 
tered cam]^  A  druggist  should  also  be  allowed  to  relieve  the  physicians  of  the  work 
of  dispensing  medicines. 
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COURT  OF  IKDIAK  OFFBK8B8 

This  ooQTt  hae  been  organized  since  Jannary  last  in  accordance  with  the  instmo- 
tions  of  the  Department,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  very  efiQcient.  The  conrt  holds 
sessions  twice  a  month  when  there  are  cases  requiring  its  action.  The  punishments 
awarded  by  the  court  have  been  commensurate  with  the  offense  committed,  and  have 
been  promptly  carried  into  effect.  It  has  but  seldonv  been  found  necessary  to  modify 
the  sentence  of  the  court.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  this  orsome  simi- 
lar court  to  relieve  the  agent  of  the  work  of  hearing  and  determining  the  many  petty 
cases  constantly  arising  among  Indians,  and  my  experience  is  that  where  the  intereste 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  conrt  are  not  concerned ,  their  decisions  are  as  near 
Jast  as  could  be  given  by  the  ag^nt,  should  he  personally  decide  each  case. 

BMPLOT^S. 

The  employ^  fbrce  of  the  agency  proper  consists  of  one  physician,  one  clerk,  one 
issue  clerk  and  storekeeper,  two  fanners,  one  blacksmith,  one  carpenter,  and  two  la- 
borers (all  white  men),  and  five  apprentices,  two  assistant  farmers,  two  laborers,  ouh 
stableman,  and  five  herders,  all  Indians,  a  needed  addition  having  recently  been  made 
to  the  number  of  Indian  employes.  Active  employment  is  found  for  all  the  force,  and 
more  men  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  15  privates.  This  force  is 
much  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  an.  agency  of  this  size.  It  has  done  much  to 
preserve  order  daring  the  year,  and  has  proved  as  efficient  as  could  be  expected  of  a 
body  of  men  as  poorly  compensated  as  they  are. 

It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  that  portion  of  the  reservation 
lying  north  of  the  Cheyenne  River  surveyed  in  such  a  manner  that  allotments  could 
be  made  to  individual  Indians.  I  hope  favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  my  recent 
recommendation  regarding  such  a  survey. 

The  constant  agitation  going  on  regarding  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  this  reserve 
has  anything  but  a  beneficial  effect  on  these  Indians,  and  it  would  be  far  better  for 
their  fhture  to  have  the  matter  settled  soon.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  reserva- 
tion is  too  large  for  either  their  needs  or  their  good. 

These  Indians  are  Just  beginning  a  new  work  with  them,  i.  e,,  the  transporting  of 
their  supplies  from  Pierre,  Dak.,  tbe  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, to  tne  agency,  a  distance,  including  the  transfer  across  the  Missouri  River,  of 
alxMit  35  miles.  All  the  supplies  have  heretofore  betm  delivered  by  boat.  The  In- 
dians are  eager  for  the  work,  and  when  I  have  completed  increased  facilities  for  cross- 
ingthe  Missouri  River,  I  beUve  they  will  make  a  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  statistical  reports  required  are  herewith  transmitted.  I  also  forward  report  of 
Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHA8.  E.  McCHESNEY, 
United  titaten  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissiONSR  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


Dakota  Mission, 
Oahe,  August  17,  1886. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  satisfactory  progress  during  tbe  past 
year,  both  in  the  work  of  our  schools  and  in  missionary  effort  for  the  Indians  of  this 
agency.  There  has  been  in  many  cases  increlMed  interest  and  more  regular  attend- 
ance. Onr  schools  are  as  follows :  Industrial  and  boarding  school  at  Cane ;  the  Oahe 
day  school ;  Fort  Pierre  day  school ;  Hope  day  school  and  Cheyenne  River  day  schools, 
Nos.  1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,  and  7.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oahe  schools,  are  out-station 
mission  schools*  and  are  manned  chiefly  b^  native  teachers. 

During  the  year  pasr  the  Oahe  fndustrial  school  has  taken  possession  of  its  new 
building,  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  which  $5,500  has  been  expended.  The 
present  building  is  designed  for  girls  only,-  and  will  accou.modate  forty-five  or  fifty. 
A  companion  building  will  be  erected  for  boys  before  long  with  rooms  for  an  equal 
number. 

I  would  repeat  my  recommendation  of  preceding  years,  to-wit:  That  school  at- 
tendance be  made  compulsory,  and  that  the  system  of  ration-issue  now  in  force  be 
made  to  fill  np  onr  schools.  And  a  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place— attend- 
anee  on  Government  schools  should  not  be  enforced  and  mission  schools  be  left  to  shift 
for  themselves.    Nor  should  the  agency  farmer  and  assistant  farmers  be  so  filled  with 
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leal  ODoe  or  twice  a  year,  to  efforts  to  advance  the  work  of  their  department,  ae  to 
leave  with  the  Indians  the  impression  that  governmental  training  must  ohstrnct  their 
own  efforts  to  follow  missionary  teaching.  This  need  never  he  the  case  surely,  and 
yet  something  very  like  it  has  been  the  result  in  two  or  three  instances  during  the 
year  past. 

As  a  w)iole  our  Indians  are  advancing.    They  stand  better  to-day  than  one  year 
ago.    Progress  is  slow,  and  at  times  apparently  there  is  none.    It  is,  however,  sure. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  L.  RIGGS, 

MiBtianarif. 

C.  £.  McCHEfiNBT, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Cheyenne  Biver  Ageney,  Dak. 


Devil's  Laka  Aqenct,  Dakota, 

August  25,  1886. 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30. 1886. 

This  reservation  lies  south  of  Devil's  Lake,  in  Ramsev  and  Benson  ConntieSy  in 
Northern  Dakota,  and  contains  196,400  acres,  about  i^,000  of  which  is  timber,  prin> 
cipally  oak,  some  ash,  poplar,  and  box-elder,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water  in  the  nu- 
merous small  lakes  and  springs  all  over  the  reservation. 

The  bands  originally  located  here  were  the  Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  and  Cut-Head 
Sioux,  but  they  nave  now  lost  their  individuality  as  bands  by  intermarriage,  and  can 
be  more  properly  called  the  Sioux  of  Devil's  Lake.  The  number  of  Indians,  as  shown 
by  the  census  taken  up  to  June  30,  1880,  is  as  follows:  Males  over  eighteen  years 
244 ;  females  over  fourteen  years,  328 ;  males  under  eighteen  years,  ld2 :  and  females 
under  fourteen  years,  173 ;  total  of  all  ages,  937 ;  males  between  six  and  sixteen,  107; 
females  between  six  and  sixteen,  114;  total  of  school-going  age,  221;  number  of 
deaths,  35;  number  of  births,  40. 

AGRICULTURE. 

All  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  engaged  in  farming,  and  are  located  upon 
individual  claims,  having  farms  from  a  small  vegetable  garden  np  to  100  acres  under 
cultivation,  principally  in  wheat,  oats,  barley,  com,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  small 
vegetables  usually  raised  in  gardens  by  white  farmers.  The  aggregate  number  of 
acres  under  crop  this  year  is  about  3,850  acres,  but  owing  to  the  drought  and  damage 
by  hail-storms  our  yield  will  not  be  as  great  as  last  year,  although  last  year's  brew- 
ing (8^  acres)  has  been  cropped.  I  estimate  the  yield  about  in  the  following  pro- 
portions and  quantities:  30,000  bushels  of  wheat,  10,000  of  oats,  4,000  of  com,  200 
of  barley,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  fair  quantities,  sufficient  for  their  own  use 
and  some  to  sell.  The  wheat  crop,  although  smaller,  is  of  much  better  quality,  as 
most  of  the  Indians  purchased  their  seed  wheat  from  neighboring  white  farmers,  and 
are  giving  more  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  land  by  back-setting  in*the  fall 
and  a  more  thorough  harrowing  after  sowing.  In  this  respect,  a  id  many  other  details 
of  farming  necessary  to  success,  much  has  to  be  learned  uom  experience  and  obser- 
vation. 

This  year  the  Indians  have  again  formed  clubs,  and  individually  pnrchased  10  self- 
binders,  15  mowing-machines,  10  horse-rskes,  3  fanning-mills,  and  2  seeders,  costing 
in  the  aggregate  $2,825.  Four  of  the  self-binders  were  purchased  by  individoals,  who 
paid  half  cash  and  are  to  pay  the  balance  this  fall  after  selling  their  wheat. 

Owing  to  small  number  of  American  horse  teams  (18),  the  greater  number  of  our 
machines  were  worked  with  cattle,  which  makes  the  work  much  more  laborious  and 
tedious,  and  as  a  result  considerable  of  our  grain  is  wasted  in  cnttinjor  and  handling, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  cut  it  all  before  it  became  too  ripe.  Our  Indians  labor  under 
great  disadvantage  in  their  farming  operations,  principally  on  account  of  not  having 
more  American  horse-teams  to  run  harvesting  and  thrashing  machined.  In  order  to 
thrash  our  grain,  six  and  eight  men  have  to  stack  their  grain  together,  some  hauling 
a  distance  m>m  1  to  4  miles,  and  after  the  thrashibg,  haul  the  grain  to  their  liomes. 
This  entails  great  additional  labor  and  risk  to  the  grain^  for  many  have  to  spread 
tents  and  wagon  covers  on  the  ground  to  put  their  gram  upon  after  filling  bags, 
boxes,  barrels,  and  everything  available  for  liolding  grain,  and  frequently  much  of 
their  grain  is  injured  by  rain  uefore  it  can  be  hauled  to  a  place  of  shelter,  if  a  log 
house  with  a  mud  roof  can  be  called  shelter,  for  I  have  never  seen  one  that  will  not 
leak,  as  we  often  have  rains  that  are  continuous  for  a  week  at  a  time.  This  extra 
labor  and  risk  can  only  be  avoided  by  having  more  horse-teams  and  thrashing-ma- 
ohines,  so  that  each  farmer  can  stack  his  grain  at  his  stable,  where  the  straw  can  ba 
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lued  fofr  fodder  fbr  bis  animala  and  not  ran  tho  risk  of  losing  his  grain  \gy  rain  by 
being  soread  oat  over  the  prairie,  aa  before  deaonbed. 

Our  thraabing  laat  fall  waa  done  by  two  10  horse-power  machines  and  one  steamer. 
The  Indiana  paid  for  the  nae  of  the  latter  $1,113.32,  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  for  wheat 
and  3  centa  for  oata  per  bnaheL  I  have  again  engaged  the  ateamer.  and  will  ran  the 
horse* power  machinesif  we  can  master  eaoagb  horaea  for  both,  whico  I  think  ia  donbt- 
fiil.aa  aome  of  tbe  marea  with  anckiog  colta  are  ao  reduced  by  work  in  bar  venting  aa  to 
nnnt  them  for  work  on  the  thraabing  machinea,  which  will  commence  in  a  few  daya. 
The  oatlay  by  the  Indiana  for  machinery,  thraahiDg,  twine,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses fbr  repaira  and  extraa  for  their  machines,  make  ic  pretty  hard  tor  them  to  have 
saiBcient  food  ibr  themaelvea  and  familiea  from  one  fall  to  another,  when  they  realize 
something  from  the  aale  of  their  anrplaa  grain.  Had  we  enongh  animala  and  thraah- 
era  to  do  oar  work  and  aave  this  outlay,  the  Indiana  oonld  nae  thia  money  to  parchaae 
material  for  roofing  granariea  fbr  the  proper  and  aafe  atorage  of  their  grain. 

In  addition  to  the  money  realized  from  the  aale  of  gram  aomethingbaa  been  earned 
by  aelling  down  and  dead  timber,  wood  for  the  use  of  tbe  acboola,  and  haaling  hay 
for  the  military  hay  contractor.  The  monev  (haa  earned  ia  apent  for  groceriea,  twine, 
and  oil  dniing  harveat.  The  trader  paid  the  Indians  for  aondriea  as  foUuwa :  Down 
wood,  9000;  oata,  $1,250;  wheat,  $1,060;  baffalo  bones,  $240;  in  all  $3,170.    They 

Snrebaaiad  of  the  trader  3  780  pounda  of  twine,  besides  about  as  macb  again  at  the 
ifferent  towns  on  tbe  border,  and  made  the  payments  principally  in  down  timber. 
About  $1,000  have  been  paid  out  by  the  Indians  for  twine  alone. 

If  these  Indians  are  to  live  and  farm,  they  must  have  machinery  to  cut  their  grain 
and  hay.  for  it  is  a  fact  that  an  Indian  has  not  the  physical  strength  necessary  to  do 
the  work  by  hand ;  and  this  is  the  most  melancholy  and  sad  reault  of  our  Indian 
civilisation,  that  an  Indian  who,  by  hia  industry,  has  made  a  good  start  in  farming,  in 
three  cases  out  of  five  sickens  and  dies  of  consumption  or  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 

AGENCY  GRIST-MILL. 

The  amount  of  money  allowed  for  employ^  at  this  agency  does  not  include  a  miller 
or  engineer ;  consequently  we  have  to  toll  the  grain  one-teuth,  and  the  floor  produced 
from  the  toll  is  sold  to  pay  the  runninflr  expenses  of  the  mill.  Tbe  amount  realized 
from  this  source  during  the  year  amounted  to  $732.80 ;  for  pay  of  miller  and  engineer 
and  other  incidental  ezpenaes,  including  $80  for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  blacksmith- 
abop,  $&35.&0,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  $197.30,  to  which,  after  adding  $58  from  tbe 
aale  of  29  aacka  of  flour  (toll),  we  will  have  $255.30  to  commence  operationa  thia  fall 
at  the  mill. 

Some  new  machinery  waa  put  in  the  mill  three  yeara  ago  by  the  Cooper  Manufact- 
nring  Company  of  Mount  Yemon,  Ohio ;  a  new  boiler  was  also  put  in  at  the  same 
time.  I  bad  new  flues  put  in  the  boiler  one  year  ago,  and  this  spring,  when  cleaning 
out  and  preparing  to  lay  up  for  the  summer,  it  was  discovered  that  toe  main  shell  of 
the  boiler  was  so  badly  corroded  and  cracked  in  so  many  places  that  it  will  be  unsafe 
to  ran.  When  this  was  reported  to  me  I  had  another  eogioeer  g  >  to  the  mill  and 
make  a  thorough  examination^  and  thia  man  corroborated  tbe  atatement  made  by  the 
first  engineer,  and  said  the  boiler  never  waa  a  good  one,  and  could  not  be  repaired  ao 
aa  to  be  aafe  to  run.  I  reported  theae  facta  to  the  Department,  but  up  to  tbe  preeent 
writing  I  have  not  heard  whether  I  will  be  anthorizea  to  purcbaae  and  put  in  a  new 
boiler  or  not.  Thia  matter  abould  have  received  prompt  attention,  and  the  work 
ander  way  now,  aa  it  ia  deairable  to  start  up  tbe  mill  early,  as  many  of  the  Indians  are 
now  out  of  flour.  If  thia  mill  ia  not  fitted  up  to  run  this  winter  it  will  be  a  great  loss 
and  drawback  to  these  people  to  be  compelled  to  sell  their  i^rain  and  buy  flour,  as  they 
will  lose  the  bran  and  shorta  by  the  operation,  which  is  much  needed  tor  their 
stock,  besides  being  unable  to  have  their  com  ground  for  family  use  and  mixed  with 
oats  groond  for  feed  for  stock.  ^ 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

Three  new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year,  viz:  Two  d well ing-houaea,  18  by 
32,  two  stories,  with  a  kitchen  14  by  14,  one  story,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  each.  These 
buildings  are  j>ainted  inside  and  out,  lathed,  and  plaatered,  with  good  atone  fonnda- 
tiona,  and  are  mat-claaa  houses  in  eveiy  respect.  One  warehouse  has  also  been  erected* 
two  stories,  40  by  80,  with  a  partition  lengthwise  in  both  stories,  so  as  to  give  storage 
room  for  both  agency  and  scnool  supplies,  the  first  story  for  provisions  and  the  second 
for  dry  goods,  furniture,  dtc.    This  building  supplies  a  much-needed  house  for  the 

S roper  storage  of  Government  property,  and  is  one  of  the  best  wooden  buildings  in 
brthem  Dakota  for  the  money,  $3,000.  We  have  now  about  all  the  necessary  agency 
buildings  required,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  cottages  for  Indian  apprentices 
and  employM.    About  $3,000  would  build  these  very  necessary  quarters. 
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Indiak  houses. 

One  thonsand  dollars  for  material  and  |702  for  labor  have  been  expended  in  roof- 
inf;,  flooring,  and  repairs  on  Indian  houses  and  granaries  during  the  year.  All  their 
houses  are  of  log,  built  by  themselves,  and  the  greater  portion  roofed  with  mud, 
which  in  a  rainy  period  leaks  through  the  straw,  and  renders  the  dwelling  filthy,  nn- 
healthy,  and  untenable  until  dried  out  by  natural  or  artificial  heat. 

I  would  again  repeat  the  request  that  a  liberal  appropriation  should  be  made  ao 
that  all  could  have  shingled  roofs  put  on  their  houses  and  graiiaries  for  the  neoesaary 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  grain. 

•    SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  new  school-house  for  boys  and  girls,  referred  to  in  my  last  report  as  being  con- 
structed under  contract,  was  completed  by  me,  the  contractor  having  failt'd  to  finish 
the  work  in  the  time  specified  in  bis  contract ;  nor  did  he  do  the  work  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specifications,  either  in  workmanship  or  in  the  kind  of  material. 
Much  of  the  work  I  had  done  over  again,  and  purchased  other  flooring  and  had  it  put 
down  on  the  floors  laid  by  the  contractor  in  the  entire  building.  I  had  also  to  tear 
off  considerable  of  the  shingles  and  replace  them  by  others  of  the  proper  quality,  as 
called  for  in  the  specificat  ions.  By  continual  vigilance  and  watching  I  managed  to 
have  the  work  fairly  done  until  I  took  charge  of  the  work  myself,  when  I  at  once  pot 
on  a  new  force  of  good  workmen  and  pushed  the  work  to  completion  and  finished 
up  the  building  in  good  and  proper  shape. 

There  was  no  cellar  or  cistern  provided  for  in  the  contract,  but  I  obtained  authority 
to  build  a  cistern,  which  I  did,  of  450  barrels  capacity.  It  is  situated  under  the  boys' 
and  girls'  wash  and  bath  rooms,  and  receives  all  the  water  that  falls  on  the  roof,  about 
6.000  cubic  feet,  during  the  year.  The  water  from  the  bath-tubs  and  sinks,  where  the 
childreu  wash,  is  conducted  by  pipes  under  the  floor  and  through  the  cistern  waste- 
pipe  to  a  covered  sink  20  feet  deep,  where  it  filters  away  through  the  sand.  I  had  the 
man  who  was  then  boring  a  well  to  bore  this  hole,  and  the  pipes  are  so  arranged 
that  everything  is  covered  up  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing  in 
winter  in  its  discharge  through  the  waste-pipe. 

This  building  is  frame,  .35  by  100,  one  and  a  half  stories ;  there  are  two  dormitories 
17  by  34,  one  class-room  17  by  84,  and  a  dining-room  17  by  34.  Into  these  dormitories 
were  crowded  85  children,  40  in  one  and  45  in  the  other.  There  are  also  two  assembly 
rooms,  14  by  14,  into  which  it  would  be  hard  to  crowd  all  the  children  in  a  standing 
position. 

The  other  buildings  connected  with  the  school  are  a  laundry,  bakery,  root-house, 
and  stable.  The  laundry  is  a  frame  building  2^  by  40,  two  stories,  with  a  cistern  be- 
neath of  TOO  barrels  capacity,  and  arranged  by  a  pipe  extending  out  from  the  cistern 
under  ground,  to  receive  the  water  from  a  contemplated  addition  to  the  schooVhouse 
by  pipes  under  ground  at  a  fall  of  about  6  feet ;  $1,600  was  allowed  for  the  erection  of 
this  buildinqr,  but  its  present  value  is  ^1,800,  the  extra  work  being  done  by  Indian 
labor,  hauling  stone,  sand,  water,  &c.  The  brickbats  with  which  the  cistern  is 
walled  were  gotten  from  the  ruins  of  the  brick  school-house. 

The  bakery  is  frame,  16  by  30,  one  and  one-half  stories,  and  cost  $500.  Root-house 
is  18  by  30,  dug  into  the  side  of  a  hill  14  feet  deep,  with  a  good  stone  wall  all  around 
and  entered  fbrough  an  arched  doorway  10  feet  lon^  having  three  doors :  it  is  double 
roofed,  first  with  earth  2  feet  deep  over  which  there  is  a  shingled  roof,  and  so  arranged 
that  no  water  can  enter  the  house  from  any  direction  ;  cost  to  Government,  $:W0. 

The  bam  and  stable  is  26  by  40,  one  and  one-half  stories,  built  after  a  plan  fur- 
nished from  the  Indian  Office,  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $1,000.  The  upper 
story  is  reached  by  an  outside  stairway,  and  is  used  as  a  storeroom  and  granary. 
The  oats  from  a  bin  are  conducted  through  a  pipe  down  stairs  into  a  box  in  the 
harness  room  by  means  of  a  slide. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  buildings  there  should  be  a  good-sized  play-room  for 
the  children  to  romp  in  on  rainy  days  and  in  winter,  and  a  commodious  storehouse 
for  stoves,  stove-pipes,  tools,  and  many  articles  of  furniture  and  clothing  that  are  not 
used  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  These  last  additions  would  about  complete  the 
necessary  outhouses  required  for  this  school. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  room  and  accommodations  for  the  employ^  of  this  school, 
the  Sisters  were  compelled  to  build  a  dwelling  for  their  male  help  (3  men).  The 
building  is  18  bv  32,  two  stories,  and  cost  $750.  Half  of  this  building  is  nsed  as  a 
storehouse,  to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  the  occupants,  as  one  of  the  men  has  a 
wife  and  two  children.  In  addition  to  the  dwellinff-house,  the  Sisters  built  a  beauti- 
ful and  commodious  chapel,  35  by  80,  at  a  cost  of  aoout  $4,000.  It  is  complete  and 
Ferfect  in  every  respect,  and  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  covered  passage, 
mention  these  buildings  in  connection  with  this  school  to  show  that  no  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  for  in  school  buildings  for  holding  Divine  worship,  and  that  re* 
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BgloQs  inBtmotidn  i^  not  coDtemplat^d,  and  does  not  fbnn  any  part  of  Indian  edtloa- 
tion  nnder  any  •tipnlatioo  or  provision,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  directly  eom- 
eeroed. 

BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

This  is  a  ftume  buildioe,  30  by  50,  two  stories,  and  was  erected  in  18A1  and  1882.  It 
was  painted  and  repaired  during  the  year,  and  is  now  in  very  good  condition. 

EDUCATION. 

Two  boarding  schools  have  been  in  suooessfal  opei^tion  dnring  the  year,  and  one 
day  school,  taocht  by  Mr.  Rogers,  a  native  missionary,  during  fonr  months. 

The  indostriai  school,  for  boys  ap  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  girls  of  all  ages, 
is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal,  under  contract  with  the 
Catholic  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions.  The  Government  clothes  and  subsists  the  chil- 
dren and  pays  the  Sisters  $12.50  per  capita  per  quarter.  The  Sisters  teach  and  furnish 
all  necessary  help  to  conduct  the  school  and  clothe  themselves  and  furnish  their  own 
lobsistence.    The  following  is  the  report  of  the  reverend  mother  in  charge : 

IHDUSTBIAL  BOABDUfO  SCHOOL, 

DMiTt  Lai»Ag§ncy,  AuguttTZ,  1886. 

8B:  I  hare  the  boiMff  herewith  to  ftahmlt  my  annaal  report  of  this  school.  As  yon  are  aware,  the 
delay  made  in  oompleting  the  school  bnildiDg  erected  last  y<^r  prevented  oar  reopeirinirscbool  until 
the  1st  of  Ootober.  Dnrus  that  month  69  scholars  were  enrolibU ;  in  tho  first  qaarter  of  1^  ninety,  and 
the  areraite  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  was  80.  Notwithstanding:  oor  amelioiatf d  condition  in 
oar  pretest  locality,  the  pnpils  have  oeen  in  a  crowded  state,  the  bnildlngnot  affordin?  convenient 
aecommodationa  to  more  than  60.  During  class  studies  40  occupied  the  school-room,  aod  the  dining* 
raoB  waa  oaed  aa  a  olaaa*room  for  the  younger  scholars. 

A  marked  prcwress  has  been  noticed  in  the  various  brancben.  particularly  in  Engliab  reading,  com- 
position and  aritbmetlo.  The  usual  departments  of  labor  have  been  maintained  in  the  house  and 
oatside,  so  that  each  has  oontriboted  bis  or  her  share  toward  the  work  done.  The  girls  do  all  their 
own  sewing,  on  machine  and  by  hand,  also  their  knittinc  and  difierent  kinds  of  lancy  work.  Those 
emnloy^d  in  the  kitchen  have  given  general  satisfaction,  abd  four  or  five  have  beoome  pi-oflclent  in 
eookmg,  m^lring  bread,  preparing  yeast,  Slc,  without  the  aid  of  their  teachers.  Ilusio  is  very  at- 
tnettre  to  them,  and  a  great  incentive  to  other  duties,  as  well  as  a  means  of  recreation.  Any  person 
coming  near  the  house  on  a  winter's  evening  would  bear  it  resonnding  with  Joyous  song;  ana  if  he 
■(Tpa  into  the  girls'  room  be  would  behold  at  the  same  time  all  tbo  dark  little  fingers  swiftly  plying 
the  yam  and  knitting  needles;  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  the  boys  seated  arouncTtheir  teacher,  vie* 
ins  with  each  other  to  sing  the  loudest. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  measures  now  being  taken  to  enlarge  the  building  will  add  immensely  to 
the  geceral  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  schooL 
Yours,  very  reapeottully, 

S18TBR  CLAPIN, 

Sup0rior€$9. 

Ibi.  Jomr.  W.  Cbamsib, 

United  StaU9  Indian  AgenL 

The  industrial  school  for  boys  is  located  about  seven  miles  east  from  the  agency,  and 
is  conducted  by  teacher  and  other  employes  at  salaries  fixed  by  the  Department.  This 
aebool  is  for  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  transferred  from  the  Sisters'  school 
npon  arriving  at  the  proper  ase.  A  farm  of  fifty  acres  is  attached  to  the  school,  and  is 
cultivated  by  the  boys  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  school.  This  year  a  c«pan  of 
horses  was  purchased  for  the  school,  and  as  a  result  much  more  produce  and  grain  has 
been  raised,  almost  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  the  scholars  auring  the  year.  (See 
statistical  report  of  this  school.)  The  acreage  at  this  school  cannot  be  increased, 
hot  must  be  diminished,  as  the  land  now  cultivated  by  the  school  is  a  portion  of  claims 
owned  by  Indians  who  live  adjacent,  and  upon  allotments  being  made  will  claim  it 
for  cultivation  in  connection  with  their  now  adjoining  fields. 

In  order  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and  lands  for  a  first-class  training  school,  the 
troops  should  be  removed  from  this  reservation  and  the  post  and  military  reservation 
tum^  over  for  school  purposes.  The  Indians  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  troops 
removed,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  wishes  in  this  respect  should  be  complied 
with,  as  their  presence  here  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  everything  in  connection  with 
the  post  is  demoralizing  and  a  source  of  trouble  and  ^reat  annovance,  as  there  are 
but  few  men  in  connection  with  the  Army  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  an  Indian 
has  any  rights  which  a  soldier  is  bound  to  respect.  I  could  give  many  reasons  in 
support  ofthe  wishes  of  the  Indiaiis,  but  which  I  refrain  from  mentioning  in  a  report 
intended  for  publication.  This  post  would  accommodate  500  pupils  and  distant  but 
one-half  mile  from  the  agency  with  hundreds  of  acres  ofthe  best  land  in  Dakota  ad- 
joining, which  is  now  only  used  for  target  practice  and  display  of  horsemanship  lor 
the  amusement  yf  the  Indians.  But  a  few  years  would  elapse  before  a  training  school 
could  be  made  self-supporting,  as  the  natural  advantages  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
•Qch  an  institution  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  I  doubt  if  equaled  in  the  United  States. 
Qire  us  a  chance  and  remove  the  one  great  obstacle  to  oiviliaation,  morality,  and 
bappineas  that  bars  the  progress  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation* 
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The  day  lohool  at  Wood  Lftke,  11  miles  east  of  the  agency,  was  oondaoted  bv  Ber. 
W.  O.  Rogers,  a  natiyo  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  fonr  months  daring 
the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seven  pupils,  the  greatest  atlendance  being 
eleven  during  the  month  of  January.  The  instruction  at  this  school  is  in  the  Dakota 
language.  Kev.  Rogers  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  man,  and  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
both  Indians  and  whites  by  his  gentlemanly  deportment  and  conduct. 

8AIMT  mart's  boarding  SCHOOL.  * 

This  school  is  located  on  the  Chippewa  reservation  at  Turtle  Mountain,  abomt  80 
miles  northwest  from  the  agency.  It  is  conducted  under  contract  ^y  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  teach,  clothe,  and  subsist  the  pupils  and  are  paid  $27  per  capita  per 
quarter.  The  average  attendance  was  fifty-six  during  the  year,  but  payment  was 
made  for  but  fifty,  the  number  allowed  under  contract.  Most  of  the  children  attend- 
ing this  school  are  mixed  bloods,  who,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  not  heretofore 
attended  school.  They  are  bright  and  learn  quickly,  and  become  very  much  attached 
to  their  teachers  and  the  school. 

Some  opposition  to  the  school  was  at  first  manifested  by  the  parents,  but  disap- 
peared, as  a  few  visits  to  the  school  removed  their  prejudices  and  created  a  desire  to 
place  their  children  in  the  good  Sisters'  charee,  so  that  in  a  short  time  twice  the  num- 
ber of  children  were  brought  to  the  school  that  could  be  accommodated. 

The  Sisters  in  charge  of  this  school  have  labored  under  many  disadvantages  and 
difficulties,  beiuff  so  far  from  railroad  points  that  supplies  and  building  material  are 
quite  costly  by  the  time  they  reach  their  destination  by  wagon  transportation,  and, 
as  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  amount  allowed  for  schools  at  these  remote  places  is 
altogether  too  small.  The  school  is,  however,  much  better  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  Sisters,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  so  much 
has  been  done  in  building  and  providing  for  the  wants  and  comfort  of  the  children 
with  so  little  means. 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  DAY  SCHOOL. 

A  building  is  rented  at  $300  per  ;  nnnm  for  the  day  school,  and  it  is  taught  by  a 
young  lady  at  a  salary  of  $720  per  annum.  The  average  attendance  was  not  large 
the  last  .year,  owing  partly  to  the  scattered  population  and  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
who  are  unable  to  clothe  the  children  suitably  to  travel  any  distance  in  the  severe 
cold  of  winter. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

As  stated  in  former  reports,  the  majority  of  these  Indians  are  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  952  having  been  oaptized  by  Catholic  priests  since  the  establishment  of 
the  mission ;  fifty-two  were  baptized  during  the  year,  and  eighteen  couples  married. 

The  marriage  service  is  performed  in  the  church  on  Sunday  in  the  presence  of  Uie 
congregation  by  Rev.  Jerome  Hnnt,  who  officiates  in  a  chapel  built  by  himself  close 
to  the  boys'  school,  and  where  Divine  service  is  held  every  morning,  at  which  the 
school  boys  attcod  at  6  a.  m.,  and  on  Sunday  at  10.30  a.  n\.  and  vespers  at  4.  p.  m. 
Sunday  services  are  well  attended  by  the  Indians,  who  listen  with  marked  attention 
to  the  very  eloquent  and  instructive  sermons  delivered  by  the  reverend  father  in  the 
Sioux  language,  of  which  he  is  a  master,  and  by  his  fluency  in  its  use  is  fast  laying 
solid  foundations  of  Christian  principles  and  morality  upon  which  to  raise  an  endur- 
ing structure  of  Christian  civilization.  The  church  choir  is  composed  of  Indians,  and 
the  orsan  played  by  an  Indian  boy,  a  pupil  transferred  from  the  Sisters'  school, 
where  he  studied  music  under  Sister  Page. 

Div*ne  service  is  also  held  in  the  church  at  the  Sisters'  school,  both  on  week  days 
and  Sundays.  The  choir  iu  this  church  is  composed  of  boys  and  girls,  and  is  listened 
to  in  wonder  and  surprise  by  visitors  from  far  and  near,  who  ice  often  heard  to  re- 
mark that  but  few  choirs  outside  of  city  churches  can  be  compared  to  it.  The  serv- 
ice in  this  church  U  well  attended  by  the  Indians,  many  coming  the  eveniuji;  before 
in  ox  teams  a  distance  of  from  H  to  1(>  miles,  and  return  home  in  the  afternoon.  The 
regularity  with  which  the  Indians  attend  church  and  go  to  their  religious  duties 
might  well  put  to  shame  many  whites,  who  only  look  on  a  dead  Indian  as  a  good  one. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson,  who  has  charge  or  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  this  reservation : 

Fort  Totten,  Dakota,  August  25, 1886. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  dt  your  request,  to  make  the  fdlowing  report  of  the  work 

of  the  Prt^sbyteriau  Church  among  ibo  Indians  under  your  charge.    The  work  of  the 

Pre8<»yteriau  Church  among  the  Indians  is  done  by  Christian  Indians,  supported  by 

the  Dakota  Native  Missionary  Society,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  geoiaaA 
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mistioDwriefl  of  oar  ohnroh.  The  laborers  the  pMt  year  have  been  Ber.  W.  O.  Bosen 
and  wife,  at  Wood  Lake,  and  Elder  Joseph  Blacksmith,  at  Crow  Hill.  The  society 
laments  the  loss  of  Mr.  Blacksmith,  who  aied  in  March  last. 

The  laborers  being  Indians  themselves,  their  work  is  mostly  In  the  Indian  langnage. 
The  object  of  the  Society  being  to  give  Christian  iDstraction,  it  is  believed  that  this 
work  mnst  primarily  be  done  in  the  native  tongne.  The  religions  work  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  viffor,  and  we  believe  with  good  results  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of 
the  people.  Meetings  have  been  conducted  every  Sabbath  and  at  other  times  at  both 
stations.  The  number  of  church  members  at  Wood  Lake  is  54  and  at  Crow  Hill  Z3. 
The  society  is  also  desirous  of  giving  what  literary  instruction  it  can.  Owing  to 
the  sickness  of  Joseph  Blacksmith  no  school  was  held  at  Crow  Hill  the  past  year, 
but  Mr.  Bogers  held  school  for  four  months  at  Wood  Lake.  A  number  of  the  young 
people  bave  also  been  sent  from  our  congregation  to  the  Normal  Training  School  at 
Santae  Agency,  Nebraska. 

JOHN  P.  WILLIAMSON, 
JfiMkmary  of  the  Fre»hyieriam  Churak, 
MiO*  J*  W.  Crambir, 

XJniUd  8tate$  Indian  Agent, 

DeviVi  Lake  Agency,  Dakota. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

I  submit  the  report  of  the  agency  physician : 

Damn's  Lakb  Aokrct, 

August  12, 1886. 
8lB :  In  oompliance  ^th  yoar  reqaeat  I  sobmit  the  foUowIng  annoal  medical  report.    This  reaerva- 
tkm  has  not  been  visltefl  by  any  aymotic  dtsoaaes  in  the  past  year,  exeept  erysipelas  and  tonsllUtia. 
Most  of  the  cases  occurred  at  the  schools,  bot  were  soon  checked  by  good  attention  and  isolation. 
With  these  exceptions  and  a  few  cases  of  it<!b,  which  the  children  had  when  they  retomed  £rom  their 
home*  after  the  snmn^r  vacation,  the  schools  have  been  ouite  free  from  disease. 
The  children  seem  well  nourished  and  the  food  is  good,  both  as  regards  qoality  and  qoantity. 
The  average  log  boose  occnpied  by  the  Indinna  heretofore  has  not  been  hnut  with  any  means  for 
good  ventilation,  bat  since  they  have  been  reconstructed  with  large  windows,  tight  flooring,  and 
shingled  roofo  they  are  as  good  as  the  average  white  settler's  around  as.    Many  of  the  housewives  now 
take  interest  in  keeping  clean,  airy  homes,  and,  as  a  conseqaence,  they  aro  not  so  much  afflicted  with 
diseases  dne  to  fllth. 

The  ooniidenoe  in  the  methods  and  treatment  of  the  white  physician  is  increasing,  for  I  receive 
many  more  calls  from  the  sick  or  their  frienils  to  attend  them  than  I  did  last  year. 

The  **  medicine  man"  still  remains,  and  I  suppose  he  will  not  disappear  as  lung  as  the  present  gen* 
eratlon  of  old  men  live,  for  it  seems  to  be  about  the  only  link  remaining  which  connects  them  with 
their  former  mode  of  living,  and  they  are  loth  to  give  it  no. 

Total  number  of  births  during  the  year :  Males,  28 :  females,  12.    Total  number  of  deaths  daring  same 
period :  Males,  17 }  females,  18.    The  causes  of  deatb  are  principally  consumption  and  scrofula. 
Vecy  respectfully, 

M.  J.  DBABELLE.  Jf.  D., 
Agen^  Phytidan, 
2.  W.  CaAMsn, 

Agsnit  D$virt  Laks  Indian  Ag§ncy, 

INDIAN  POUOB. 

The  force  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  always  willing,  and  obey  orders  cheerfuUy 
aod  promptly.  Their  place  could  not  be  filled  In  assisting  the  a^nt  in  the  manage- 
meot  of  the  agency,  and  can  now  be  considered  a  iized  factor,  indispensable  in  the 
management  of  Indians. 

INDIAN  JUDOB8. 

These  men  are  of  much  assistance  to  the  agent  in  maintaining  order  and  enforcing 
the  laws,  such  as  we  have  for  the  goyeniment  of  Indians,  and,  like  the  police,  their 
services  could  harcDy  be  dispensed  with.  Thirty-seven  cases  were  tried  before  them 
during  the  year,  and  sentence  passed  without  favor  or  prejudice. 

Justice  demands  that  they  be  paid  a  small  salary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  ap- 
propriation will  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

SURYETS  AND  AIXOTBfXNTS. 

During  the  year  three  townships  were  subdivided  into  40-acre  tracts,  but  no  allot- 
ments  made  in  the  regular  rmd  prescribed  form.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  the 
allotments  without  seriously  neglecting  other  important  dnties.  I  am,  therefore,  in 
hopes  that  a  suitable  person  can  be  employed  to  make  the  allotments,  as  there  are 
funds  available  for  this  purpose.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  the  surveys  and  allot- 
ments maiie  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the  surveying  party,  when  the  mounds  and 
stakes  are  perfect  and  the  boundaries  and  comers  of  each  man's  claim  could  be  prop- 
erty defined  and  pointed  out  to  the  owner  f 
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TURTLE  MOUNTAIN. 

Thisreseiration  consUts  of  two  townships  at  the  soatUeastem  end  of  the  moontaios, 
and  was  set  apart  by  executive  order  for  the  Tnrtle  Mountain  and  Pembina  bands  of 
Chippewa  Indians.  Thecensos,  r.ompleted  Jane  30, 1B8G,  shows  that  there  are  now 
282  fnll-blooded  Indians  and  963  half-breeds  living  ou  the  reservation  and  upon  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  as  follows : 

Fnll-bloods: 

Males  above  18  years 70 

Males  under  18  years 70 

Females  above  14  years 93 

Females  under  14  years 49 

Boys  between  6  and  16 - 36 

Girls  between  6  and  16 32 

Total  of  school-going  age  68 

Half-breeds : 

Males  above  18  years 240 

Males  under  18  yea^ 272 

Females  above  14  years 248 

Females  under  14  years 208 

Boys  between  6  and  16 137 

Girls  between  6  and  16 149 

Total  of  school-going  age 286 

In  18^3  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  these  people,  a  portion  of  which  was  expended 
for  work  oxen  (20  yoke),  40  plows,  10  harrows,  some  hoes,  axes,  and  other  farming  and 
household  implements  and  utensils,  and  the  balaneu  in  provisions.  Last  year  some 
clothing  was  distributed  to  the  fnll-bloods,  but  no  animals  or  implements,  owing  to 
the  small  amount  appropriated  (^,000),  and  whicL  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish all  the  needy  a'nd  poor  a  small  ration  of  flour  and  pork,  and  but  for  the  little 
money  earned  by  picking  dry  buffalo  bones  many  of  these  people  would  have  died  of 
actual  starvation ;  and  I  must  again  repeat  that  if  poverty  and  ignorance  in  an  abject 
form  is  to  be  found  in  this  world,  I  know  of  no  better  place  to  seek  it  than  among  the 
half-bree4ls  of  Turtle  Mountain.  This  year,  as  $7,000  has  been  appropriated  for  their 
support,  I  hope  authority  will  be  granted  for  the  purchase  of  additional  work  ani- 
mals and  implements  to  work  with,  as  they  have  shown  a  disposition  and  have  en- 
deavored to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  knowledge  to  better  their  condition.  They 
all  see  and  understand  tbat  their  future  existence  and  welfare  depend  upon  and  can 
only  be  the  result  of  labor,  by  owning  and  cultivating  farms. 

For  the  work  done  the  past  year,  and  stock,  &c.,  owned  by  half-breeds  who  live  on 
the  reservation,  see  statistical  report. 

The  full-blooded  Indians  are  opposed  to  taking  lands  in  severalty,  and  when  the 
half-breeds  during  the  summer  marked  out  the  boundaries  of  their  claims  it  looked 
for  a  time  as  if  there  would  be  trouble  between  the  Indians  and  half-breeds,  but  the 
farmer  in  charge  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  by  representing  to  the  Indians 
that  such  was  the  wishes  of  the  "  Great  Father,"  and  that  the  half-oreeds  would  be 
sustained,  and  that  further  opposition  by  the  Indians  might  result  in  their  expulsion 
from  the  reservation. 

The  yield  of  grain  this  year  will  be  but  small,  owing  to  the  drought  and  damage  by 
hail,  which  will  necessitate  the  purchase  of  considerable  flour  and  pork  for  issue  to 
keep  these  people  A*om  actual  starvation. 

If  the  issue  of  subsistance  to  them  or  other  Indians  is  to  ceas«,  a  larger  appropria- 
tion should  be  made  at  once,  so  that  all  who  show  a  disposition,  to  work  could  be 
furnished  a  yoke  of  cattle,  two  plows,  and  a  harrow.  In  a  circular  letter  dated  March 
18,  1886,  the  agent  is  directed  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  tells  the  Indians  that  they  can 
support  themselves,  '*  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  they  must  do  so  or  starve." 
This  reads  nicely  and,  to  parties  ignorant  of  Indians  and  their  condition,  sounds,  as  if 
the  nail  was  being  struck  squarely  on  the  head,  but  to  me  and  all  agents  who  are  not 
ignorant  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  it  sounds  like  a  great  flouribh  of  trumpets 
— windy,  because  it  requires  something  more  than  words  to  convince  an  Indian  that 
you  are  in  earnest  when  he  is  told  that  the  one  great  object  the  Department  has  now 
in  view  is  his  civilization  and  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  by  agriculture  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  the  Indian  is  to  become  civilized  and  support  himself  by  agriculture, 
must  be  not  flrst  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  animals  and  implements  before  yon 
can  tell  him  to  work  or  starve?    It  is  just  as  consistent  to  tie  a  man  up  in  a  sack  and 
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pit-oh  him  OTerboard  in  mid  ooeaD,  and  tell  him  to  swim  ashore  or  drown,  as  it  is  to 
pen  nt>  a  lot  of  Indians  on  a  reservation  and  tell  them  to  work  or  starve,  without  first 
rdmisning  them  the  means  to  work  with.  Now,  the  Indians  on  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Beservation  cannot  work  and  support  themselves  for  lack  of  means,  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  these  people  they  will  not  starve  while  there  are  large  herds  of  fat 
cattle  now  giazing  upon  lands  to  which  they  have  as  good  a  titlb  as  any  Indians  ever 
had  to  lands  in  the  United  States,  but  which  were  thrown  open  to  settlement  witbont 
their  knowledge  or  consent.  Are  these  people  to  be  driven  to  desperation  by  starva- 
tion and  want  before  anything  is  done  to  ameliorate  their  condition  f 

They  have  time  and  again  visited  Washington  to  try  and  make  arrangements  to  re- 
linquish and  extinguish  the  title  to  their  lands,  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  assist- 
anoe  to  support  themselves  in  agricultural  p.ursuits,  but  have  not  succeeded  further 
than  to  hear  some  good  promises  and  an  advice  to  wait.  Too  bad  the  Indians  are  not 
the  direct  and  lineal  descendants  of  Methuselah,  and  inherit  his  longevity,  coupled 
with  the  patience  of  Job,  that  they  might  live  to  see  some  of  the  just  obligations,  es- 
tablished by  precedent  and  treaty  stipulations,  fulfilled  by  the  Government t 

The  number  of  Indians  at  Turtle  Mountain,  I  think,  would  entitle  them  to  a  resi- 
dent agent  to  properly  attend  to  and  look  after  their  many  and  complex  interests  both 
on  and  off  the  reservation.  The  distance  is  too  far  from  this  agency,  and  my  duties 
at  home  too  exacting  to  allow  me  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  attention  t-o  their 
affairs.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Department  will  seriously  consider  the  matter 
with  a  view  of  having  an  agent  appointed  for  the  Chippewas  of  Turtle  Mountain. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  well-defined  and  settled  policy,  to  be  pursued,  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  Indians 
and  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  education  and  civilization  of  their  children,  so  that 
the  large  sums  of  money  now  spent  for  Indian  education  may  result  in  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  problem.  A  sum  of  money  should  be  appropriated  and  divided  pro 
rata  amongst  the  agencies,  based  upon  the  number  of  children  of  school-going  ages 
at  each  agency,  and  used  to  build  and  furnish  a  house  and  supply  a  team  and  farming 
implements  to  all  graduates,  who  marry  a  graduate  of  their  own  or,  if  possible,  a 
graduate  of  some  other  nation.'  Intermarriage  by  the  young  graduates  of  different 
nations  would  necessitate  the  use  of  the  English  language,  which  their  offspring  would 
learn  as  their  mother  tongue.  When  a  boy  or  girl  coald  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
English  language  intelligibly,  it  would  entitle  him  or  her  to  a  diploma.  The  diploma, 
when  certified  to  by  the  agent,  ijhonld  confer  the  richt  of  suffrage  and  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  American  citizen,  together  with  the  pecuniary  advantages  before 
referred  to,  upon  the  young  man  reacning  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  right  of  citizenship  should  also  be  conferred  upon  all  Indians  who  have  50 
acres  under  cultivation  and  have  lived  upon  their  claims  five  consecutive  years,  upou 
receiving  their  patent. 

Success  in  the  pursuit  of  independence  and  wealth,  in  this  life  is  generally 
achieved  by  those  who  have  some  settled  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  all 
their  energies  and  will  are  centered  and  exerted.    This  object  must  be  created  and 

S laced  within  the  sore  reach  of  every  Indian,  but  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  in- 
ividual  exertion  and  jjerseverance.  Is  there  anything  in  the  dim  future  of  the  In- 
dian, as  he  views  our  civilization,  to  awaken  or  stimulate  his  energies  or  create  am- 
bition^ aa  we  point  out  and  he  prepares  to  travel  the  white  man's  road,  unprotected 
ss  he  18  by  our  laws,  that  are  made  only  for  his  restraint,  but  not  for  his  protection  f 
Our  laws  and  the  issue  of  food  and  annuities  have  made  the  Indian  what  he  is — a 
begipu*,  without  ambition  or  energy.  If  we  want  an  Indian  with  ambition  and  en- 
ergy we  must  change  our  mode  of  treatment,  and  adopt  a  settled  policy  that  will 
awaken  both  his  energy  and  ambition  by  treating  him  as  a  man,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 

The  lack  of  means  at  this  agency  U>  furnish  the  youuff  men  and  maidens  that  have 
been  married  from  the  reservation  schools,  where  they  nave  graduated,  with  either 
bouses  or  assistance  in  animals  or  implements,  has  suggested  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  each  plan  as  the  one  offered,  so  that  an  a^ent  can  continue  upon  the  reserva- 
tion and  successfully  carr^  out  the  object  for  which  an  education  has  been  imparted, 
namely,  to  enable  the  Indians  to  support  themselves  by  agricultural  pursuits.  If  the 
Indians  could  see  the  real  advantages  and  favors  conferred  upon  their  children  after 
leaving  school,  to  which  J.  have  rererred,  would  they  not  naturally  become  interested 
and  compel  their  attendance  f  The  children  would  also  become  interested  and  en- 
deavor to  master  their  studies,  knowing  that  upon  their  application  and  success  the 
sooner  their  schooling  days  would  end  and  life's  battle  commence,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  bright-eyed  helpmate,  trained  in  all  the  duties  of  an  accomplished  housewife. 
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I  repeat,  adopt  some  settled  and  fixed  policy,  haying  the  beaoon  of  hope  eonspicn- 
onsly  displayed  in  the  future,  that  will  awaken  energy  and  ambition  and  cause  the 
Indian  youths  ^o  sing  as  they  work : 


We*U  have  a  little  &nn,  a  horse,  a  piffi 
And  $hs  will  mind  the  dairy  and  I  wiU 


and  oow; 
guide  the  plow. 


And  the  Indian  problem  is  solved. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CBAM8IE,      . 

United  States  ItuUan  AgenU 
The  C0MMI8810NBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Berthold  Agenot,  Dakota, 

August,  1886. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  instmotions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  1* 
1886,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  this  my  third  annual  report 
of  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 

There  have  been  regular  weekly  issues  of  rations  to  an  average  of  1,050  Indians,  enu- 
merated as  follow:  Arickarees,  483;  Gros Ventres, '310 ;  Mandans,  257.  These,  to- 
gether with  185  Gros  Ventres  and  Mandans  who  separated  from  the  major  part  of 
our  Indians  several  years  ago,  on  account  of  a  difficulty  having  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  Gros  Ventres  chief,  constituted  the  entire  number  of  Indians 
on  this  reservation  fortbeyear  just  closed.  Thecensusjustcompleted  showing  the  num- 
ber of  ludianson  this  reservation  June  30^  1886,  shows  that  the  number  remains  about 
the  same  aa  last  year,  the  additions  by  birth  being  equal  to  the  diminution  by  deaths 
with  perhaps  a  few  additions  of  Sioux  who  have  married  among  our  women,  and  who 
have  admired  and  adopted  the  course  our  Indians  have  taken  towards  self-support  in 
selecting  and  set  tling  upon  farms  distant  from  the  once  crowded  village  and  com- 
menciuj^  in  real  earnest  the  struggle  for  independence  and  self-support.  The  reca- 
pitulation of  census  for  1886  and  1887  is  as  follows : 
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There  is  one  school-house  belonging  to  the  Government  and  one  belonging  to  the 
American  Missionary  As'^ociation  ;  both  are  in  use  by  them  in  conducting  a  boarding 
school  The  average  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  18  pupils.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  teachers  at  this  school,  together  with  salary  paid  each : 


Name. 

Oooapation. 

Salary  per 
year. 

C  L.Hall    

Superintendent  and  principal  teacher 

$1,600 

sso 

Mi8sL.H.I>onf(lass.. 

Matron .*. .' 

Miss  L.  C  Bctioiuin  . . 

Teacher     

890 

William  Eirkwoqd  .. 

Industrial  teacher j 

480 

AORICULTURB. 


As  the  result  of  the  initiatory  steps  taken  by  the  Indians  in  farming  on  lands  of  their 
own  choosing  last  autumn,  they  harvested  between  6,000  and  7.000  bushels  of  wheat, 
an  increase  of  about  5,000  bushels  over  the  previous  year,  and  about  1,500  to  9,000 
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Inishelsofoftts,  together  with  ft  larg^  quantity  of  vegetables.  The  amount  of  hay 
gathered  was  alao  in  great  excess  over  former  years.  The  Indians  seeming  to  fally 
realize  the  importance  of  looking  more  carefally  after  their  stock,  the  resnlt  was 
their  ponies  and  cattle  in  the  spring  were  in  a  good  condition  to  proceed  with  the 
turn  wotIl,  the  stock  not  having  been  compelled  to  roam  all  winter  over  the  prairie 
to  care  entirely  for  themselves,  as  formerly.  Most  of  the  Indians  who  have  built  new 
homes  have  also  built  a  comfortable  stable,  and  the  experience  of  last  winter  has 
demonstrated  to  them  the  advantages  of  caring  for  their  stocky  and  it  is  really  aston- 
ishing the  reformation  one  year  has  brought  about  in  this  particular. 

The  dry  weather  in  August  and  September  last  prevented  the  Indians  fh>m  proceed- 
ing with  the  plowing,  which  they  had  planned  to  do,  although  many  of  them,  after 
every  rain,  would  start  their  plows  and  accomplish  as  much  as  was  possible  till  the 
dry  weather  would  again  stop  them. 

There  being  no  market  near  for  their  wheat,  and  the  rates  of  freights  so  high  to 
Bismarck,  I  deemed  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  to  grind  all  their  wheat  into 
flour  at  the  aeency  mill ;  and  after  computing  a  liberal  amount  to  each  family,  deposit- 
ing wheat  to  keep  them  in  flour  for  a  year,  I  found  they  would  still  have  100,000 
pounds  to  dispose  of.  Authority  having  beien  granted  me,  I  purchased  about  75^000 
pouods  of  them,  which  was  the  flrst  instance  when  to  any  great  extent  they  realized 
on  their  crops,  as  in  former  years  they  harvested  not  enough  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. This  fact  has  proved  a  valuable  incen  ivc  to  them  all,  and  this  spring  they 
seemed  imbued  with  a  renewed  disposition  to  do  something  for  themselves,  many 
fltarting  oat  for  the  first  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  life  of  industry,  independence, 
and  eiviliaation.  Before  the  frost  was  well  out  of  the  ground,  and  with  but  little 
urging  bat  directing,  they  were  at  work  preparing  for  seeding,  and  in  less  than  two 
▼Mks  their  patches  about  the  a^^ncy  and  those  on  their  farms  (the  latter  for  the 
first  time)  were  all  seeded,  covering  an  extent  of  600  or  700  acres,  the  majority  of  the 
work  done  in  such  a  manner  as  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  intelligence  of  whites. 

The  patehes  of  breakin^r,  which  are  scat>  ered  from  the  agen<  y,  on  ooth  sides  of  the 
Miasoori  River,  for  30  mile  north  and  west,  have  in  a  major  tv  of  cases  been  in- 
dosed  by  a  fenoc'.  Some  have  used  wire,  while  others  have  builr  a  substantial  fence  -^ 
of  rails.  The  tendency  which  the  Indians  in  the  past  have  hud  to  wait  for  the  agent 
to  do  and  fnmish  everything;  for  them  is  disappearing,  and  they  se«-m  to  fully  appre- 
ciate that  the  era  is  dawning  upon  them  wnen  to  be  successful  they  must  do  for 
themselves,  and  abandon  entirely  the  long-established  village  life,  where  pow-wows, 
dances,  and  councils  of  dissatisfactibn  prevail^  and  where  a  single  Indian  poisons  the 
minds  of  many  who  inherit  traits  of  superstition  and  suspicions  of  the  whites.  The 
Indian  village,  which  a  year  ago  was  in  the  height  of  its  pronperity,  is  now  a  deserted 
village,  and  is  fast  going  to  decay  and  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  entire 
portion  of  the  village  formerly  occupied  by  the  A  ickarees,  the  pioneero  of  our  farm- 
en,  has  been  abando  ed,  and  nothing  but  a  few  relics  remain  to  eviden  e  that  but  a 
short  time  ago  it  was  the  scene  of  activity  and  life.  The  Mandansare  the  last  to  relin- 
quish the  hold  which  tradition  has  given  them  to  this  place.  Following  the  example 
of  the  Ariokarees,  they  have  taken  steps  to  abandon  the  see  les  of  years  of  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  saperstition  for  a  new  life  of  industry  in  following  civilized  pursuits 
in  agricaltoie.  • 

■DUCATION. 

The  boarding  school  connected  with  this  agency  at  the  old  military  post  of  Fort 
Stevenson,  17  miles  away,  was  s  parated  from  the  agency,  and  the  school,  together 
with  the  property  connected  therewith,  was  turned  over  to  G.  W.  Scott,  superintend- 
ent, in  Octooer  last,  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  a  boarding  scliool  at  that 
place,  supplied  with  children  from  this  agency,  was  no  longer  an  experiment,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  such  time  as  was  necessary  to  the  Indians  here 
at  the  agency  and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  successfully  administer  the  affair  at  the 
•diool  so  far  away.  For  an  extended  r.port  in  detail  of  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  this 
sehool  see  report  of  G.  W.  Scott,  superintendent.* 

The  Mission  Home  School,  condncted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
AsMclation,  has  been  the  means  of  taking  thirteen  girls  from  the  depths  of  degrada- 
tion to  a  home  directed  and  presided  over  by  capable  and  efficient  ladies.  The  ma- 
ttou  is  indeed  a  proper  person  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  her,  and  the  result  of  her 
labors  will  go  far  towards  instilling  in  these  young  lives  the  beauties  and  importance 
of  a  hiffher  civilized  and  home  life,  and  much  of  the  success  of  this  school  is  owing 
to  her  ctotermined  efforts. 

INDIAN  IXDU8TRT. 

It  is  an  andispated  fact  that  industry  among  our  Indians  is  now  their  principal 
theme^  and  all  are  in  various  ways  striving  to  do  something  in  industrial  pursuits. 
Beddea  settling  on  fimns  and  then  making  more  or  less  improvements  to  the  land, 
iSbtf  have  bnilt  good  and  warm  houses,  which  are  to  be  their  future  h#mes. 

*  See  page  1  of  this  report. 
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The  IndiaoB  who  have  settled  at  the  Little  Knife  Biver,  and  who  by  leason  of  tribal 
difflonlty  have  separated  from  those  here,  sabsist  themselves  entirely,  as  they  have 
done  for  seventeen  years.  They  have  made  application  to  me  to  bo  taken  back  and 
placed  a^eAn  on  onr  issue  rolls,  bat  they  refase  to  comply  with  mv  reqniremente— to 
take  farms,  bnild  hooses  and  stables  thereon,  surrender  their  cbiXlren  to  the  school, 
and  in  fact  to  fdllo w  the  example  already  set  by  onr  Indians.  They  sa bsist  themselves 
entirely- by  deer-hnnting  and  by  famishing  fuel  for  steamboats  plying  the  Upper  Mis- 
sonri.  They  now  control  almost  all  of  this  traffic  from  the  Little  Missouri  River  to 
Fort  Buford.  By  this  means,  together  with  tbeir  deer-hunting  and  skins,  they  are 
enabled  to  receive  quite  an  income,  which  affords  them  a  living  and  a  feeling  of  inde- 

eendence.  The  innnence  exerted  by  our  Indians  over  them  is  to  bring  them  gradually 
aok  here,  complying  with  my  terms,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  all  nave  abandoned 
their  present  mode  of  living,  and  will,  like  the  others,  become  self-sastaining  and  in- 
dependent farmers. 

The  Indian3  of  this  agency  have,  in  addition  to  the  work  performed  on  their  respective 
claims,  cut  wood  enough  to  supply  the  steamboatS)  and,  together  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Little  Knife  River,  have  furnished  almost  all  the  fuel  required  between  Fort 
Stevenson  and  Fort  Buford.  They  have  also  supplied  the  Fort  Stevenson  school  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wood. 

MISfilONABT  WORK. 

It  is  very  evident  than  the  teachings  o{  the  Christian  religion  are  an  important  £Ekctor 
in  splving  the  Indian  problem,  and  the  teachings  which  our  Indians  are  subjected  to 
must  have  their  influence.  As  to  a  more  minute  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  I 
append  the  report  of  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  missionary. 

CIVILIZATION. 

I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  our  Indians  the  importance  of  the  step  towards 
civilization  by  abandoning  the  reservation  system,  and  to  be  thrown  nearer  the  civil- 
izing influence  of  the  whites.  There  is  a  portion  of  this  reservation  where  all  these 
Indians  can  be  located  on  farms,  and  where  each  of  our  332  families  can  be  given  160 
acres,  where  they  can  be  together,  occupying  an  area  of  well-watered,  well-wooded 
prairie  land  on  the  east  bans  of  the  Missouri  River  of  53,120  acres.  Should  this  be 
accomplished,  the  balance,  2,858,880  acres,  would  be  the  subject  of  negotiation,  and 
would  also  allow  them  to  experience  civilization,  which  would  come  to  them  on  all 
sides,  as  there  is  much  desirable  land  on  the  reservation  which  would  attract  settlers. 

It  is  folly  to  presume  that  the  Indian  will  immediately  abandon  his  time-honored 
customs,  thougnts  of  superstition,  and  his  blanket,  and  adopt  tbe  ways  of  civilization. 
The  obstructions  which  lie  in  his  way  seem  unsurmountable.  Instead  of  his  being  al- 
lowed to  experience  the  touch  of  civilization  and  to  feel  its  influence,  he  is  driven 
away  to  remote  places  upon  reservations,  where  the  white  man,  the  representative  of 
civilization,  is  forbidden  to  trespass,  and  where  he  screens  himself  from  sucb  elevatinir 
influences.  I  am  confident  that  as  a  speedier  means  of  civilizing  these  people  it  is 
necessary  to  break  up  these  vast  areas  of  reservations  and  direct  to  these  remote  places 
various  forms  of  civilization.  The  railroad,  with  all  its  mighty  influence,  taking  the 
lead,  will  bring  in  its  wake  the  newspaper,  closely  followed  by  tbe  church  and 
school-house,  and  in  a  short  time  that  which  has  so  puzzled  tbe  minds  of  onr  legislators — 
bringing  the  Indian  where  he  will  be  of  some  service  to  himself— will  be  accomplished. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  support  and  assistance  rendered  to  me 
by  the  employ^  at  this  a^^ency,  and  tbe  uniform  prompt  and  courteous  consideration 
received  by  me  in  all  my  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Office. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

ABRAM  J.  GIFFORD, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Bbrthold,  Dakota, 

August  6,  1(^86. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  work  of  American  Missionary 
Association  has  made  progress  during  the  year  at  this  agency. 

We  have  kept  up  a  boarding  and  day  school  dnriug  the  whole  year,  with  school- 
room sessions  during  eleven  months  of  the  year,  at  which  the  average  attendance  has 
been  18  pupils.  The  boarding  school,  which  began  by  taking  6  little  Indian  girls 
into  a  room  in  the  missionaries'  home,  has  increased  to  over  13  scholars,  the  home  be- 
ing extended  to  acoommodate  that  number.    Now  we  have  expended  about  $100  of 
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onr  missionary  f^nds  in  repairing,  painting,  and  fitting  np  the  Government  sohool- 
hoDse,  of  wiiich  we  Iiave  the  use,  and  we  are  prepared  to  take  25  pnpils,  the  largest 
number  that  can  be  conveniently  accommodated  in  the  present  buildiDgs.  Sp  far  all 
the  boarding  pupils  have  been  girls,  but  now  we  propose  to  add  boys.  ^ 

The  day  school,  which  was  formerly  quite  large,  haH  decreased  to  a  few  pupils  on 
account  of  the  removal  of  the  people  from  the  neighboring  village  to  their  claims, 
some  of  which  are  at  a  distance.  It  thus  becomes  a  necessity  to  board  any  children 
who  are  to  be  gathered  into  school. 

The  little  girls  who  have  boarded  with  us  have  made  very  rapid  pix^gress  in  the 
elementary  branches,  learning  to  read  and  sing  in  English  quite  well,  and  to  write 
qoite  a  good  English  letter  and  understand  ordinary  conversation.  The  girls  have 
been  cared  for  and  instructed  industrially  by  a  matron  and  an  assistant  in  alTbranches 
of  housekeeping.  They  have  had  five  hours  of  study  in  the  school-room  each  school 
day,  besides  a  half  hour  in  the  evening.  Prayers  twice  a  day,  with  singing  and  read- 
ing of  scriptures,  and  three  gatherings  on  Sabbath,  have  been  maintained.  The  mis- 
sionary has  given  some  tiipe  each  day  to  the  school-room,  as  well  as  conducting  the 
Sabbath  exercises. 

The  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  have  been  attracted  to  the  religious  gather* 
ings,  and  the  mothers  and  older  sisters  to  a  weekly  sewing  meeting ;  and  the  children 
whose  homes  were  near  by  have  been  allowed  to  visit  their  friends  each  Saturday 
daring  the  day,  carrying  what  thej^  learned  at  school  and  its  influences  to  their  peo- 
ple, and  so  aiding  in  their  elevation.  We  have  found  that  school'  and  missionary 
work  thus  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  the  people  has  advantages  over  schools  at  a  dis- 
tance in  its  influence  over  the  whole  community  and  its  eflects  on  their  family  life. 
It  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  people,  teaching  them  how  to  make  good  homes. 

We  have  also  had  ten  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  away  during  the  year  at  our 
schools  at  Santee,  Nebr.,  and  Hampton,  Va.  These  have  been  in  advanced  classes, 
and  have  been  doing  excellently  both  in  the  school-room  and  in  industrial  work. 
These  will  not  return  to  be  cast  loose  in  a  heathen  community,  but  to  assist  ns  in 
oar  work  for  their  people. 

We  have  5^  acres  in  garden  and  some  grain,  and  keep  a  team  and  two  cows,  and 
a  man  is  employed  to  attend  to  farm  and  other  work  and  to  work  with  the  boys  when 
they  are  gathered  in. 

Oar  whole  endeavor  is  to  make  the  children  understand  and  feel  the  value  of  a 
Christian  home,  and  to  carry  the  influence  of  such  a  home  to  their  people,  and  we 
spare  no  painn  to  give  a  limited  number  of  children  superior  advantages  and  careful 
training. 

The  main  strength  of  the  missionary  has  been  expended,  as  should  be,  in  the  religi- 
ous instruction  of  the  people.  There  have  been  two  preaching  services  each  Sabbath, 
besides  Sunday-school  and  prayer-meetings.  The  services  have  been  conducted  partly 
in  English  and  partly  in  the  Indian  languages,  so  that  old  and  young  have  been  made 
to  understand  something  of  God's  word.  There  have  been  an  average  of  sixty  dif- 
fierent  persons  at  the  meetings  each  Sabbath  during  the  entire  year.  The  moving 
away  of  the  people  to  distant  claims  has  diminished  the  attendance,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  day  school ;  but  the  whole  community  are  more  approachable  than  formerly.  The 
uncivilized,  barbarous  dances  still  go  on,  and  often  draw  away  many  from  religious 
instruction,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  faith  in  old  superstitions  is  passing  away, 
and  there  is  more  readiness  to  find  satisfaction  for  their  religious  nature  in  Christ's 
word  to  and  work  for  them.  There  are  thirteen  church  members  connected  with  the 
people,  nine  of  them  Indians ;  but  only  two  have  been  here  during  the  year,  the  others 
being  young  people  away  at  school. 

The  people  have  been  visited  in  their  homes,  and  the  sick  have  been  relieved  and 
helped  so  far  as  could  be. 

The  expense  to  the  society  for  carrying  on  its  school  and  missionary  work,  and  en- 
larging and  repairing,  and  preparing,  to  do  more,  has  been  $3,370.32,  and  we  hope  for 
the  hearty  co-operatioii  of  the  Government.  With  a  people  waking  to  new  life,  ask- 
ing to  have  their  children  educated,  and  desiring  to  be  instructed  in  better  ways  of 
Uving,  we  cannot  but  be  encouraged  to  do  what  we  can  for  them. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  L.  HALL. 

Maj.  A.  J.  GiFPORD, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  18,  1886. 
BespectfuUy  forwarded  as  accompanying  my  annual  report. 

ABRAM  J.  GIFFOED, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
8222  I  A 5 
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Grow  Crbbk  and  Lowsb  Bbuu^  Consoudatbd  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  28j  less. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instmctions  contained  in  yonr  circalar  of  July  i,  1886, 1 
herewith  send  yon  my  first  annual  report. 

I  aesamed  charge  of  this  ageiicy  February  9  last,  and  while,  as  yon  know,  an 
opportunity  has  not  been  afforded  me  for  observation  through  a  whole  year  since 
the  last  annual  report  was  made,  yet  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  best  of  op- 
portunities offered  me,  and  trust  that  yourself,  as  well  as  a  stranger  who  is  inter- 
ested enough  in  the  Indian  problem  to  read  after  me,  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  these 
people  and  their  surroundings.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  facts  rather  than 
paintings  couleur  de  rose,  and  in  order  to  do  so  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  some 
subtractions  from  lar^e  numbers  furnished  i  n  reports  of  former  a^nts.  I  hav  e  deemed 
it  advisable  to  submit  some  general  remarks  applicable  to  both  agencies,  and  follow 
them  with  an  account  of  each  agency,  in  order  that  the  marked  cufferences  between 
Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^  can  be  appreciated. 

I  have  visited  the  Indians  in  their  houses  and  endeavored  to  become  familiar  with 
the  bent  of  their  minds  in  order  to  influence  them  in  the  right  direction  and  hurry 
them  as  fast  as  possible  to  that  very  desirable  end,  a  self-supporting  and  English- 
speaking  people.  These  Indiaus  must  be  taught  tb'at  although  they  are  to  be  clothed 
and  fed  by  the  Government  until  they  become  self-supporting,  a  reasonable  time  or 
limit  is  implied. 

MODE  OF  UFE. 

Their  mode  of  living  is  very  crude,  and  they  ignore  the  laws  of  hygiene,  except 
where  they  have  had  advantages  of  some  training  by  white  people.  There  is  a  g^at 
desire,  however,  to  live  in  houses  like  whites,  and  they  gladly  abandon  their  **  tipi " 
for  orthodox  dwellings  when  they  can  get  them.  There  is  a  predominating  senti- 
ment among  them,  too,  to  leave  on  the  Indian  costume  and  don  civilized  clothing. 

CUSTOMS  AND  HABITS. 

These  Indians  have  siven  up  the  sun-dance,  scalp-dance,  and  other  barbarous 
dances  that  keep  alive  their  wild  natures  and  retard  their  progress,  but  I  have  not 
endeavored  to  break  up  the  squaw-dance  and  such  other  harmless  amusements.  I 
like  to  see  happy,  smiliL^  faces  around  me,  and  want  these  people  to  enjoy  life  in  an 
innocent  manner,  providing  their  work  is  kept  up.  Every  race  of  people  has  its 
amusement,  and  these  should  not  form  the  exception.  As  they  gradually  get  accus- 
tomed to  work  and  beceme  more  interested  in  accumulatiug  property,  the  cruder 
sports  will  die  out  and  give  place  to  more  enlightened  amusements. 

As  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  pleasant  countenances  and  are  kindly 
dioposed.  They  are  temperate,  honest,  truthful,  and  moral ;  in  fact,  compare  with 
any  people  I  ever  saw  in  these  particulars,  and  the  chasteness  and  modesty  of  the 
women  might  well  be  the  boast  of  any  civilized  or  enlightened  people.  The  Indians 
are  accused  nf  being  lazy,  and  perhaps  justly,  but  I  always  .notice  if  there  is  the 

proper  incentive  or  a  chance  for  making  money,  they  generally  avail  themselves  of  it. 

t  is  said,  too,  that  most  of  the  Indian's  thoughts  turn  towsmls  supplying  the  inner 
man.  A  Captain  Dalgetty,  described  by  one  of  the  greatest  romancers,  was  repre- 
sented as  eating  all  he  possibly  could  and  whenever  he  could  procure  it,  saying  it 
was  doubtful  when  he  could  get  more.  Indians  theorize  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  would  many  whites  if  tbey  had  to  depend  on  chance  and  five  or  six  ounces 
of  tiour  per  day.  But  I  hope  to  see  the  most  disagreeable  feature  of  the  agency — ^that 
of  issuing  rations— <lone  away  with  in  a  very  few  years,  and  see  these  people  in  pos- 
session of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  means  much  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  being  independent,  which  necessarily  involves  self* 
support. 

BOIL  AND  OLIMATB. 

The  soil  of  this  part  of  Dakota,  excepting  the  ^mbo  lands  (a  sticky,  adhesive  clay) 
and  what  is  called  the  '*  bad  lands,"  in  the  hilly  sections,  is  apparently  very  light 
and  productive.  But  their  fertility  cannot  be  measured  by  this  year's  crop,  for  about 
the  first  part  of  June  a  wincl  in  the  nature  of  a  simoom  swept  over  this  section  for 
three  or  four  days,  causing  the  small  grain  to  ripen  prematurely  before  it  bad  filled 
out,  and  taking  the  life  sap  from  vegetation  generally.  It  was  followed  by  four  weeks 
of  oppressive  drought;  and  the  gradual  parching  up  of  crops  on  which  so  much  labor 
had  been  expended  was  heart-rending,  in  the  extreme.  The  showers  that  have  faJlen 
since,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  have  been  very  partial  and  not  very 
copious.  The  white  settlers  bordering  on  the  reservation  have  shared  the  same  fa  to, 
and  In  men  t  that  they  cannot  draw  rations  as  does  tbe  Indian.  I  found  the  following 
^^trgct  ()i»hocUe4  ia  ceport  of  J.  is,  ilott'mao,  United  Stuteti  iudlim  ttgeot  at  I^qwm^ 
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Dakota  Territory,  in  1864,  and  take  this  agency  because  it  is  near  same  latitude,  and 
aboot  same  conditions  obtain  there  as  here : 

Vbrongh  the  winter  of  1801-*62  the  Poncas  sobnisted  npon  the  ohari^  of  tbe  Goveminent.  In  the 
Bonimer  of  1802  a  partial  crop  of  com  was  obtained.  Fii>m  tbe  20th  of  Jane  to  the  7th  of  Augast  that 
year  we  had  no  rain,  and  it  wm  only  by  a  providentia]  fall  on  that  date  that  any  crop  at  all  was  obtained. 
From  this  date,  viz,  Angust  7,  1862,  to  the  present,  now  more  than  two  years,  wo  have  not  had  a  heavy 
rain,  and  bat  very  little  snow  dnrinji;  the  winter,  and  that  blows  Into  drifts.  The  records  of  the  hosni- 
tal  department  at  Foit  Randall,  28  miles  distant,  ohow  that  only  three-tenths  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
there  fhnn  May.  1863,  to  Jane  of  the  present  year ;  consequently  in  the  summer  of  1863,  fh>m  290  aores, 
well  prepared,  planted,  and  worked,  no  crops  at  idl  were  obtained. 

By  talking  with  persons  familiar  with  this  country  since  that  time  I  am  led  to  believe 
there  is  a  climatic  change  for  the  better  going  on.  This  region  -was  once  kcown 
as  the  **  Great  American  Desert,"  and  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  vast 
prairies  now  covered  with  vegetation  were  barren,  desolate  wastes,  so  that  by  a  prac- 
tical system  of  till^^e  the  trouble  of  droughts  may  be  overcome,  as  has  been  the  case 
near  San  Antonio,  Tex,^  and  in  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Minnesota.  If,  however,  in 
a  few  years  longer  the  cropping  sei^ns  do  not  hecome  more  reliable,  I  should  advise 
irrigation  either  by  sinking  artesian  wells  or  pumping  water  from  the  Missouri  Siver, 
for  theee  people  should  he  made  self-supporting  even  if  they  have  to  be  moved  to  a 
a  more  generous  climate  where  they  can  produce  what  they  eat. 

▲  DISGRACE. 

To  allow  these  people  to  remain  in  their  present  condition  is  a  blot  on  any  civilized 
nation.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  when  strong,  able-bodied  men  are  seen 
begging  their  bread  from  year  to  year.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  degrading  to  free- 
men and  disgraceful  to  the  Government  under  which  we  live. 

,  EDUCATION. 

Too  mach  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  proper  education  of  these  people,  which  is 
their  surest  road  to  civilization,  independence,  and  citizenship.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  attempt  any  '*  great  things"  at  present,  sncb  as  making  classical  scholars  of  Indian 
children ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  restrict 
or  confine  education,  for  there  may  be  some  few  who  have  mental  caliber  for  a  high 
pressure,  and  when  found  let  them  drink  deep  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  But 
this  education  of  Indian  youth  is  a  practical  question,  and  the  rules  of  common  sense 
and  the  light  of  experience  shonld  act  as  guides. 

What  every  reservation  needs  and  what  I  hope  to  see  here  are  plenty  of  school- 
houses  to  accommodate  all  Indian  children  of  school  age,  to  be  taught  by  teachers  in- 
terested in  their  work,  and  competent  in  every  respect  to  perform  tlieir  duties.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  common  English  education  sufficient  to  enable  these  people  to  transact 
ordinary  business  is  all  that  should  be  aimed  at  by  the  Government,  and  that  school- 
houses  should  he  provided  for  that  purpose  on  the  reservation.  The  influence  of  the 
reservation  schools  has  a  wholesome  and  refining  influence  on  the  whole  tribe,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  are  the  proper  schools  for  the  general  education  of  these  children. 
The  parents  see  for  themselves  the  progress  being  made  by  their  children,  feel  assured 
of  kind  treatment  and  proper  medicfU  attention  for  them,  and  take  a  pride  in  their 
advancement,  while  the  children  exert  considerable  influence  for  good  over  their 
parents,  and  with  every  visit  to  their  homes  carry  with  them  evidences  of  advance- 
ment that  leaves  an  impress  and  instills  some  wholesome  lessons  of  civilization ;  while. 
the  children  themselves  do  not  outgrow  their  surroundings  and  become  ashamed  of 
their  parents,  as  is  sometimes  the  ease  when  educated  ofi*  the  reservation,  but  rather 
keep  their  parents  abreast  with  themselves.  Even  a  short  training  of  a  few  weeks 
makes  a  very  perceptible  diflerence,  and  by  such  means  mu-it  the  whole  be  leavened. 
All  schools,  whether  on  or  ofi"  the  reservai  ion.  like  all  churches,  should  aim  to  do  good. 

Such  schools  as  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Lincoln  Institute,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  Wabash,  lud.,  are  doing  much  good 
hj  affording  a  wide  field  for  those  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  are  capable  of  and  de- 
sire a  more  advanced  education.  The  whole  Indian  race  is  much  indebted  to  such 
institutions  for  keeping  its  cause  before  the  people  of  this  country,  and  thereby  se- 
curing much  favorable  legislation  and  many  useful  donations ;  but  I  think  they  should 
^  further  After  elevating  their  scholars  above  their  tribe  they  should  provide  po- 
sitiona  for  them  among  white  people,  and  not  send  them  back  to  the  agencies,  saying 
they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  education,  and  ibat  the  Government,  through  its 
agents,  must  make  the  superstructure.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of  means  at  an 
agent's  disposal  for  employing  Indian  youths,  and  even  if  there  was  more  it  would 
not  bo  a  wholesome  system  to  employ  them  in  doincwork  that  is  unnecessary  merely 
to  give  them  work  at  Government  expense.  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  select  from  the 
Uil/w  «^h  yc^v  A  f^w  bright  cbUdi^o  t9  «)du(^te  At  0ucb  ^boojs,  »n4  »ftww(M^  w- 
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conrage  them  to  take  positions  off  the  reservation  as  living  examples  to  their  trihe  of 
what  the  race  is  capable. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  make  these  Indians  an  English -speaking  people.  So  was  it  to 
induce  the  Pt^nsylvaoia  Dutch  9ome  years  ago  to  abandon  the  schools  where  the 
Dutch  language  was  taught  until  Thaddeus  Stevens  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  influ- 
encing legislation  requiring  English  schools  to  be  substituted  in  tbeir  stead,  and  as  a 
consequence  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  now  hardly  known.  Indians  should  be  forced  to 
scud  their  children  to  schools  where  their  ears  wiU  become  accustomed  to  the  sounds 
of  the  English  language. 

I  belieye,  too,  thatias  a  general  rule  the  teachers  should  be  whites.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate putting  Indians  in  school  as  teachers  only  in  exceptional  oases,  as  they  do  not 
impart  the  English  langnage  so  correctly,  and  besides  there  is  a  race  Jealousy  not  yet 
overcome  that  mars  their  usefulness.  There  are  plenty  of  other  fields  for  them  to 
labor  in,  such  ,as  mechanicsj  for  which  they  show  much  aptitude,  farmlng/grazing,^bc. 

AGBKCT  FABM8. 

It  is  my  theory  that  an  agency  farm  should  not  be  an  exception  to  the  general  role 
that  everything  about  an  agency  should  be  conducted  on  business  principles,  and  not 
merely  for  show ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example  Indian^  should  be  taught  practi- 
cal lessons  of  political  economy,  and  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  sharp  competi- 
tion that  will  meet  them  on  the  threshold  of  citizenship,  they  should  know  that  notb- 
ing  but  practical  farming  can  be  indulged.  It  was  the  opinion  of 'oue  Indian  Com- 
missioner some  years  ago  that  the  Indians  should  be  required  to  harvest  their  hay 
and  grain  with  cradles  and  scythes  instead  of  reapers  ai^d  mowers ;  in  other  words, 
put  them  back  a  great  many  years  behind  their  white  brothers  and  out  of  the  race  for 
competition.  We  now  have  a  very  different  kind  of  man  for  Commissioner,  one  who 
is  not  moved  by  sentiment  nor  swayed  by  false  Idgic,  but  who,  like  his  fellow  states- 
men, is  sure  he  is  right  and  goes  ahead. 

ISSUING  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

I  asked  and  readily  obtained  your  authority  to  issue  agricultural  implements,  and 
the  result  has  been  very  beneficial.  The  Indians  have  often  referred  to  the  matter, 
and  given  many  a  grunt  of  approval  at  this  new  departure  in  their  favor.  It  had 
been  the  established  custom  here  to  loan  such  things  as  plows,  harrows,and  cultivators, 
and  as  a  result,  when  the  farmer  went  out  to  gather  them  up,  many  were  found  out  in 
the  fields,  and  often  badly  broken.  But  now  since  they  have  become  individual 
property,  they  are  pretty  well  looked  after  and  protected. 

One  Indian  who  nad  never  been  remarkable  for  his  display  of  energy,  catching  the 
spirit  for  work  that  pervaded  the  tribe  last  spring,  begged  for  a  plow,  and  promised 
to  use  it  if  given  him.  His  earnestness  procured  him  the  plow.  He  then  beffged  for 
some  grease  to  make  the  share  shine,  but  was  told  that  elbow  grease  was  all  uiat  was 
necessary.  His  actions  were  watched  and  it  was  found  that  he  really  did  good  work 
and  considerable  breaking.  He  announced  in  triumph  afterwards  that  his  plow 
shone  bright  without  the  use  of  grease. 

'  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  raising  of  good  stock,  crops,  &c.,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
admirable  plan  if  a  small  amount  of  mo^ey  could  be  used  in  giving  premiums  for  the 
best  displays,  and  organize  a  fair  association. 

FREIGHTING. 

Heretofore  the  freighting  of  supplies,  &c. ,  to  the  agency  has  been  done  by  others  than 
Indians.  Upon  my  calling  your  attention  to  this  fact  and  asking  that  the  Indians  be 
allowed  to  do  the  freighting  of  their  own  supplies  you  have  purchased  with  that  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  the  Indiaid  are  now  doing  the  freighting  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station  to  the  agency,  and  are  elad  to  get  the  work.  My  surmise  that  these  Indians 
could  do  all  the  freighting  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  since  July  1,  when  the  sup- 
plies for  1887  began  coming  in,  and  I  never  saw  more  indefatigable  and  industrioas 
freighters.  Chief  White  Ghost,  who  has  been  raised  with  the  idea  that  work  was 
degrading,  is  now  leading  his  tribe,  and  it  was  gratifying  alike  to  himself  and  agent 
when  he  hauled,  a  few,  days  since,  :^,000  pounds  of  fr^eight  at  one  load.  The  fact  is 
these  Indians  are  glad  to  do  work  and  will  labor  hard  i)roviding  they  get  an  equiva- 
lent for  it.  There  are  very  few  Indians  who  will  not  prick  up  their  ears  and  show 
considerable  animation  at  the  sound  of  maza  ska  (money),  and  I  shall  always  make 
opportunities  by  which  they  can  fairly  earn  it. 
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DISPUTES  AND  BBMBDY. 

There  are  a  great  many  petty  dispates  arising  from  trespass,  settlement  of  boundary 
iinesy  depredations,  and  milure  to  pay  alimony,  that  take  np  a  considerable  of  the 
igenfs  time  which  conld  be  more  profitably  spent,  and  which  should  properly  be 
settled  by  the  tribe.  I  have  endeavored  to  have  three  good  men  act  as  jadges,  bat 
they  decline  unless  paid  for  their  services.  I  have  appointed  special  j  udges  in  several 
eases  coming  before  me  for  arbitration,  and  their  decisions  were  just  and  reasonable. 
This  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  a  small  salary  should  be  allowed  for  three  judges,  to 
meet  one  or  two  days  in  each  week.  Good  talent  could  be  procured,  I  think,  for 
about  $1  per  day  for  each  judge. 

AQENCT  CLERKS. 

The  appointment  of  agency  clerks  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  agents,  and  they 
should  be  selected  with  almost  as  much  care  with  a  view  to  their  fitness.  There  seems 
to  have  been  quite  a  number  accepting  positions  who  had  an  utter  miscon^seption  of 
their  duties,  many  of  them  believing  they  would  have  a  little  calico  to  measure  off 
aod  a  few  pounds  of  sugar  to  weigh  occasionally,  and  that  the  balance  of  their  time 
could  be  devoted  to  whittling  goods  boxes.  When  the  fact  is  that  they  have  to  run 
accounts  quite  oomplicat'Cd,  and  have  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy  for  at  least 
12  hours  out  of  the  '^.  The  result  of  this  is  that  much  of  agent's  time  is  taken  up 
▼ith  clerical  work  in  the  office,  instead  of  being  out  on  the  reservation.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  an  agent  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  office  business, 
but  shoold  not  be  required  to  perform  the  routine  duties  of  his  clerk. 

ADDITIONAL  FARBfSBS. 

The  advantages  of  employing  additional  farmers,  where  suitable  men  are  procured, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  By  being  constantly  among  the  Indians  they  cannot  only 
show  them  how  to  work  by  precept  and  example,  but  exert  over  them  a  wholesome 
and  refining  influence.  It  is  through  them  that  an  agent  can  see  where  much  good 
is  to  be  done,  of  which  he  would  not  otherwise  know. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  is  another  most  important  acquisition  to  a  reservation  and  great 
assistance  to  the  agent.  I  have  endeavored  to  enhance  their  effectiveness  and  instill 
in  them  esprit  du  corps.  In  consequence,  they  are  very  effective  and  almost  ubiqui- 
tous. They  can  make  50  or  60  miles  a  day  without  trouble,  and  are  indefatigable 
in  bringing  news  of  what  is  transpiring  on  the  reservation  or  carrying  out  orders. 

CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  prettily  located  in  a  valley  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  3,000  feet 
from  its  bank,  and  protected  on  the  north  by  a  natural  bench  50  feet  high.  Its  dis- 
tance is  about  25  miles  above  Chamberlain,  Dak.,  which  is  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad. 

The  agency  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  granary  and 
issue  honse,  about  to  be  built  to  replace  one  ready  to  fall  down,  there  will  then  be  all 
the  houses  necessary  for  agency  proper.  The  next  thing  will  be  to  provide  a  supply 
of  good  water  and  fire  protection,  which  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  dollars  wortn  of  Government  stores  and 
buildings,  estimates  for  which  have  been  rendered. 

RE8BRVAT19N. 

The  reservation  contains  about  576,000  acres,  divided  into  farming,  grazing,  and 
timber  lands. 

CENSUS. 

At  the  taking  of  a  census  June  30  last  there  were  found  to  be  1,039  Indians  draw- 
ing rations  at  this  agency,  of  whom  about  100  are  Santees,  Lower  Bruits,  Tanktons, 
and  half-breeds,  the  balance  being  Lower  Tanktonnais  Sioux.  There  are  not  more 
than  a  half-dpzen  squaw  men  on  the  reservation,  and  they  are  quiet  and  tractable. 
There  has  heen  no  trouble  in  getting  a  correct  count  of  these  people.  The  birth  rate 
has  been  greater  than  the  death  rate. 

LAND  IN  SEYBRALTY. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  Agency  are  living  on  their  claims, 
having  taken  up  land  in  severalty.  Some  of  them  have  good-sized  fields ;  many,  how- 
ever, have  small  patches,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  are  enlarging  them  from  year  to 
year.  Allowing  these  Indians  individual  tracts  of  land  han  proved  very  benefi'ial, 
by  giving  them  some  idea  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  causing  them  to  take  more 
prioe  in  their  homes  and  possessions.    Two  hundred  and  fifty -one  certificates  of  allot- 
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meut  have  been  issaed  at  thU  agency,  and  12  since  February  9  last.  Young  people 
are  asking  for  claims  so  soon  as  they  arrive  at  legal  age.  Under  treaty  stipulations 
the  head  of  a  family  is  entitled  to  320  and  a  persoa  eighteen  years  old  to  80  acres. 

OPENING  THE  RESERVATION. 

The  Executive  order  dated  February  27,  1885,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  old  Winne- 
bago and  Crow  Creek  Reservations  wore  thrown  open  for  settlement  was  not  only  an 
inmngement  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux,  but  was  particularly  unfortunate  for  both 
Indians  and  settlers,  President  Cleveland,  recognizing  the  injustice  being  done  the 
Indians,  did  what  he  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  issued  a  proclamation  April 
17  of  same  year,  annulling  said  order;  but  many  had  already  taken  homestsads  and 
made  improvements.  The  correspondence  in  this  office  shows  that  my  predecessor, 
then  agent  in  charge,  represented  that  very  bitter  feeling  was  existing  between  the 
Indians  and  whites,  and  recommended  the  removal  of  the  settlers.  Authority  was 
granted  to  employ  the  military  in  removing  them,  but  it  was  not  done,  and  the  set- 
tlers still  remain  waiting  on  the  inaction  ot  Congress. 

They  are  generally  peaceful  citizens ;  but  a  few  have  been  giving  me  some  annoy- 
ance, and  I  have  found  it  nece5tsary  to  cause  the  arrest  of  several  for  stealing  timber 
and  committing  other  depredations.  They  are  held  to  appear  at  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Yankton  m  November.  They  are  unlawfully  on  the  reservation,  and 
something  should  be  done  to  settle  the  matter  justly  for  all  interested.  The  Indians 
frequently  complain  about  their  presence  and  chafe  under  the  injustice  of  allowing 
them  to  remain. 

CROPS. 

With  the  assnrance  of  two  favorable  cropping  seasons  in  snccession  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  these  Crow  Creek  Ijidians  would  be  self-supporting.  Bat  we 
cannot  expect  more  from  them  than  from  the  whites  of  this  country  with  the  advan- 
tage of  thousands  of  years  of  civilization  bred  into  them,  and  they  should  raise  at 
least  two  successive  good  crops  before  having  their  rations  taken  away.  They  have 
done  excellent  work  this  season,  and  the  effort  put  forth  was  deserving  a  better  result. 

I  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  plows  drawn  by  as  many  ox  teams  in  one  field.  I 
had  the  Indians  form  themselves  into  working  bees,  and  by  economizing  with  rations 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  little  or  no  work  was  being  done  I  was  enabled  to  give 
extra  rations  to  the  workers  during  the  busy  spring  season.  But  owing  to  the  long, 
hot  drought  just  when  the  crops  needed  rain,  tnecom,  vegetable,  and  root  crops  have 
been  nearly  an  entire  failure,  while  the  wheat  and  oats  will  hardly  be  one-third  of  a 
crop. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

Quite  a  number  of  Indians  are  engaged  in  cattle-raising  and  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  advantages  of  such  industry,  when  they  know  that  one  can  be  sold  or  killed 
occasionally,  and  thus  supply  wants  that  wonld  not  otherwise  be  gratified.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  have  about  oue  dozen  ^ood-grade  bulls.  There  are  are  now 
three  here,  but  old  and  inferior  stock.  There  is  a  stallion  here  that  is  being  appre- 
ciated. It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  these  people  to  have  larger  horses,  and  they  begin 
to  see  it.  While  their  ponies  are  tough  and  wiry,  they  are  not  large  enough  for  plow- 
ing and  freighting. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

Here  there  are  about  90  acres  under  oultiyation,  which  has  been  planted  in  wheat, 
oats,  com,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  This  farm  not  only  pajs  for  itself,  but  situated  as 
these  Indians  now  are,  a  certain  number  of  teams  used  -m  cultivating  would  be  re- 
quired any  way  to  assist  at  thrashing  grain  and  at  other  busy  seasons,  besides  a  great 
amount  of  necessary  hauling  for  the  agency.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  as 
farmer,  I  have  an  intelligent  half-breed  who  has  acted  much  of  his  time  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  additional  farmer,  there  being  none  here. 

The  season  has  been  very  dry,  and  barely  one-third  crop  of  grain  will  be  raised ; 
but  the  yield  at  the  agency  farm  will  amount  to  1,200  or  l,aS[)0  bushels  oats,  150  bush- 
els of  wheat,  and  enough  acreage  to  produce  600  bushels  potatoes,  but  the  last  will 
be  short,  and  turnip  crop  entirely  destroyed. 

GRIST-MILL. 

For  a  number  of  years  back  agents  here  have  been  discussing  the  advisability  of 
building  a  grist  mill.  With  your  permission  I  employed  a  practical  miller  to  go  over 
the  reservation,  and  my  full  report  on  the  subject  is  in  your  hands.  With  a  favor- 
able cropping  season  these  people  can  raise  wheat  enough  to  supply  the  required 
amount  of  flour  for  this  agency. 
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OFFKNSBS. 

There  have  been  do  crimes  and  few  ofifouses  committed  at  this  agency.  Some  cases 
of  gambling  among  the  women,  but  that  has  been  pretty  effectaally  stopped.  One  ot 
the  riiigleaaers  demanded  of  me  a  new  dress  lately  because  I  had  forbidden  the  oc- 
eupation  by  which  she  acquired  such  articles.  Wives  of  men  married  to  more  than 
one  woman  haye  complained  several  times  of  harsh  treatment  of  their  husbands,  but 
when  sifted  the  comptaints  amount  to  little  more  than  jealousy.  I  discourage  a  plu- 
rality of  wives,  but  where  men  were  so  situated  when  I  took  charge,  I  have  doue 
nothing  moTf  than  point  them  out,  when  trouble  arose,  as  living  examples  of  the  evil. 

RBUGION. 

Until  last  ^ringthe  religious  work  of  this  ageucyhas  been  conducted  by  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Bishop  Hare,  with  Rev.  H. 
Bmt  and  Rev.  David  Tatyopa,  a  native  minister,  in  charge,  than  whom  better  men 
eould  not  be  found.  By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Romau  Cath- 
olio  Chnroh  has  been  granted  permission  to  occupy  160  acres  of  land  for  sciiool  pur- 
poses. Under  the  energetic  management  of  Father  George  Willard  a  school-house 
18  being  erected  on  a  i>ortion  of  the  reservation,  where  it  is  destined  to  accomplish 
ranch  good. 

Inclosed  herewith  are  reports  of  respective  ministers,  also  statistics  of  schools, 
X»opulation,  crops,  &e, 

SCHOOL. 

The  only  school  operated  last  year  was  the  Crow  .Creek  Industrial  Boarding  F>chool, 
where  30  boys  and  30  girls — its  full  capacity — were  taught  gardening,  farming,  care  of 
stock,  and  housekeeping,  sewing,  cooking,  &c.,  respectively.  The  school  is  supported 
\fy  special  legislation  of  Congress.  The  Indians  are  anxious  for  more  school-houses, 
and  would  furnish  three  times  the  number  of  children  if  facilities  for  educating  them 
were  provided. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  school  employ^  and  their  salaries  at  this 
agency : 


Ksme. 


Oooapatioii. 


Salary. 


W.  W.  Wells 

P.  C.HaU 

Sarali  B.  Reynolds. 

Jennie  Wells 

Jennie  Wells 

K.  B,  Peter 

M.  W.JeiWee 

Joaeph  Sntton 

M.A.  WelU 

Elvira  C.  GaamAn  . 
Sarah  B.Reynolds.. 

Mary  Fariboolt 

Millie  Findley 

Han  nab  Lonergan  . . 

Bachel  Jeffriee 

Hannah  Lonergan . . 


Superintendent  and  principal. 

Matron 

do 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Indnatilal  teacher 

do 

Seamstresa 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Laundress , 

Cook 

do 


$800 
480 

400 
500 

360 


300 
I       800 


LOWER  BRULfi  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  located  on  a  level  plain  half  a  mile  back  from  the  Missouri  River, 
about  50  feet  above  the  water,  and  5  miles  down  the  river  from  Chamberlain,  Dak. 
The  buildiuffs  are  suflBcient  in  number  for  the  agency  use,  and  with  the  few  hundred 
dollars'  worfii  of  repairs  soon  to  be  put  on  will  be  very  comfortable. 

A  supply  of  water  for  agency  use  and  to  afford  fire  protection,  as  well  as  to  save 
labor  and  expense,  is  much  needed. 

*      RESERVATION. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  Lower  Brul^  is  a  part  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation. 
With  sufficient  moisture  it  would  be  well  ^apted  for  grazing  and  agriculture. 

Ctoo  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  these  Lower  Bml6s  is  that  they  have  not  taken  land 
in  severalty.  A  survey  of  the  reservation  should  be  made,  and  the  Indians  located 
on  individual  claims,  where  they  would  soon  realize  thal^  every  improvement  put 
thereon  wonld  add  to  their  material  wealth.  There  may  be  some  old  chiefs  who 
toe  inclined  to  hng  more  closely  old  customs,  but  the  young  men  show  a  spirit  of  prog* 
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ressy  and  there  is  always  hope  for  a  race  that  obeys  Heaven's  command  to  cam  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

CENSUS. 

At  the  census  taken  June  30  last  these  Lower  Brul4  Sioux  numbered  1,235,  including 
about  75  of  mixed  blood.  Beforothis  year  it  seemed  impossible  to  procure  a  correct 
count  of  the  Indians  drawing  rations  at  Lower  Brul6,  but  at  last  census  their  nameSy 
ages,  and  relationships  were  all  gotten  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Shortly  after  I  took  charge  I  realized  that  the  industrial  school  was  being  very- 
poorly  managed,  and  little  interest  taken  by  either  whites  or  Indians.  Though  late 
in  the  year,  when  changes  in  school  employes  is  not  desirable,  I  felt  compelled  to  re- 
organize, which  gave  as  fair  results  as  could  be  expect-ed.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a 
creditable  examination  was  held,  and  much  interest  was  taken  by  the  Indians.  But 
the  education  of  these  Lower  Bruits  has  not  been  pushed.  My  estimates  and  plans 
are  now  before  you,  and  within  a  few  months,  instead  of  having  30  scholars,  I  hope  to 
see  200  in  school  on  this  reservation. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  school  employes  and  their  salaries : 


Name. 

Ocenpation. 

Salary. 

EdwardHealey 

Sonerintendent  and  nrlncinal     

1720  00 

Jennie  A.  Healey 

Jdi*Ton 

do • 

1     480  00 

Carrie  L.  La  Rae 

Helena  B.  Johnson 

A  RHiAf  nnt,  tj^AP.Tinr  nnA  HAAmfitmiKi              . 

360  00 

John  T.  La  Rao 

Industrial  teacher 

600  00 

Carrie  Johnson 

Laundress 

800  00 

Anna  Johnson 

Cook...: 

800  00 

AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 

The  Indians  have  made  this  year  the  most  persistent  effort  of  their  lives,  and  while 
the  almost  total  failure  of  crops,  owing  to  the  drought  is  discouraging,  they  express  a 
determination  t^  begin  plowing  this  fall,  in  order  to  get  iu  their  crops  earlier  next 
spring,  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  rainfall  of  that  season. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  herds  of  excellent  cattle  on  the  reserve.  The  many 
Indian  ponies,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  gradually  be  replaced  by  horses  of  a  larger  and 
more  serviceable  breed. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

• 

At  this  agency,  as  well  as  at  Crow  Creek,  the  agency  teams  have  done  a  consider- 
able amount  of  plowing  and  other  work  among  the  Indians,  iu  order  to  encourage  and 
help  those  inclined  to  get  on  and  do  something  for  themselves,  as  well  as  much  work 
for  the  agency.  The  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  if  sold,  would  bring  more  than  cost 
of  production. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  for  courtesies  and  aid  afforded  me,  and  herewith 
express  my  gratification  for  the  interest  taken  in  their  work  by  the  employes  gen- 
erally. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  reports  of  the  clerk  in  charge  at  Lower  Brul^  and  of 
the  missionaries  of  the  respective  agencies,  inclosed  herewith. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  ANDERSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  31,  1887. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency  since  I  assumed 
charge,  October  8,  1885. 

Lower  Brul^  Agency  is  located  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  Blver,  latitude 
44*^  north,  longitude  about  23°  west  from  Washington  ;  its  southern  boundary  near 
the  White  River,  and  extending  20  miles  north  to  a  point  near  Fort  Hale,  and  ex- 
tending west  from  the  Missouri  River  a  uniform  width  of  10  miles  (as  described  by 
treaty  made  at  Fort  Sully,  A.  D.  1866).  Much  more  land  than  this,  however,  is 
claimed  by  this  tribe. 
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Tbe  asenoy  heaclqnarters  are  located  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  I 
miles  below  CbamberlaiD  aud  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
At  tbe  preseut  time  there  are  at  this  agency  drawing  sappiies  : 


Indians  of 
mixed  blood. 


Men.... 
Tlfomen. 

Bojrs 

Girls  .... 


Total 

Aggregate  , 


1.236 


Retuaining  at  the  agency  at  date,  1,235. 

The  appended  table  shows  exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  in  tbe  cultivation 
of  the  soil  this  year  by  the  Indians  living  in  the  different  named  camps  and  localities. 
That  more  was  not  accomplished  is  due  to  circumstances  over  which  1  had  no  control, 
viz,  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  seed  wheat  and  oats  to  distribute  to  those  who  offered 
and  bad  ground  ready  to  cultivate :    < 


Wheat aerea. 

Oata do... 

Corn do  . . 

Potatoes do... 

Melons do — 

Tornips do 

Vegetables do  — 

Hay  cQfc tons.. 

Hooses,  new 

Hooaee,  old  

Boas^  ocoapied 

Caule 

Calves 

Holes 

Oxen :. 

Horses 

Colts 

Chickens,  old 

Cluekens.Tonng 

Doc  B,  old 

Docks,  yoang 

Tnrkeya,  old 

Tarkeya,  yoong 

Geese 

Hogs 

Pigs  

Vamtlies  fanning 

Miiedb'ood 

Males  at  work 

Linil  broken  by  Indians. . . 

Land  brokrn  by  the  Gov. 
enuuent 

Land  ander  fence 

Uocoltirated   land  nnder 
fence        

Land  cultivated  not  under 
fence 

Nimber  rods  fence 

Xomber  rods  new  fence  . . 

Nomber  of  Indians  speak- 
ing English 

Inusns  who  wear  citizens' 
elothing 


74 
36 
57 

U 

2 


P.  I 

a 

8  ■ 

el  ' 


d 
B 
S 


o 
M 


£       ^ 


80 

6 

47 

106 


1 


6 
84 
10 
21 
102 


2 

1 

7 
29 

1 
37  i      28 

7j:      10 


2i 
104 


m 

1,761 
277 

5 

37 


19 


11 


!     I 


I 


1| 
is' 


51 

i 
1 

4 

28 
26 


lOi. 

26|  . 

6li 

2 


44     22  I 

!      i 

3       2  I 

^  i 

63  I  20  I 
7 
23 
20 
29 
17 


61 


12 
117 
23 
12 
40 


61 

16J         7 

3|l        4 

2, 830  ,1. 800 

240       160 


»! 


18  I    8     18  I 
22       I   17  ! 

U 
66     50 

29 

496 

1 
9 


3 
3 

20  I 

'28  I 

i:.i 


10 
32 
3 
27 
60 
'     5 

I     ' 


■  • !  5 

!  p  I M  : 


5 


8       5     16  I 


i'-vi 

38  i...., 
1 
II 


.^i  ii 


9  I  10 

1       2  i  . 

16  I  II  j  13 

H:  4j!  4 


24 


110 

39  I 


.14' 
6  ,  16 


26 

121 

64 

57 

2J 

10 

11 

40 

25 

251 
258 

20  '   9 

2.912  1,396 

729  '  282 

15i 
287 
249 

•1    1 

2 

81 

16 

IB 

« I ... 

"22  j.... 
...I    3 


r^*V  I 


84 
674 
436l 

8 
22| 

n 


24 
265 
234 
233 
105 
8 


221 

589 

8 

7 

7 

40 
0 
26 
87 
157 
8 
189 
971 

m 

652 
166i 


4  I    im 

...    12,331 
240     8, 204 


15  I  11  '....!....      4 


27 
198 
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EMPLOYlfiS. 

The  employ 6  force  coDsiifto  of  14  whites:  1  office  and  issue  clerk,  1  physioian,  1 
overseer  and  storekeeper,  1  carpenter,  1  blacksmith,  1  farmer,  1  assistant  farmer.  1 
additional  farmer.  Of  school  employes,  6:  1  superintendent,  1  principal,  1  industrial 
teacher,  1  matron,  1  seamstress,  1  assistant  teacher,  1  laandress,  1  cook.  Of  Indians: 
1  interpreter,  1  chief  herder,  1  assistant  herder,  1  assistant  blacksmith,  1  apprentice, 
1  assistant  carpenter,  1  apprentice  carpenter,  1  mail-carrier,  and  5  laborers.  Of  the 
police  force :  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  1  sergeant,  and  12  privates.  In  all,  whites,  14  i 
Indians,  28,  making  a  total  of  both  of  42.  During  the  year  the  agency  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  commodious'  wheelwright,  or  wa^onmaker  shop,  and  the 
building  of  a  home  for  the  captain  of  policd  to  live  in.  Also  the  tearing  dpwn  of 
several  of  the  old  log  houses  which  had  been  condemned  by  board  of  survey,  and  if 
it  had  not  have  been  from  the  fact  of  there  being  four  changes  made  in  our  agency 
farmer  since  I  took  charge,  our  agency  would  have  presented  a  very  favorable  appear- 
ance ;  but  so  many  changes  have  retarded  its  appearance  to  a  certain  extent. 

AGENCY  FABM. 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation  during  the  year,  20,  aft  follows :  Wheat,  9  acres : 
oats,  3  acres ;  corn,  6  acres ;  potatoes,  i  acre ;  garden  vegetables,  i  acre.  About  40 
tons  of  hay  were  put  up  for  agency  use.  The  past  season  was  a  decidedly  bad  one 
for  crops,  owing  to  lack  of  rain. 

Following  figures  will  show  amount  raised  at  agency  farm  :  Wheat,  90  bushels ; 
oats,  45  bushels ;  com,  180  bu^els ;  potatoes,  30  bushels.  All  these  crops  have  been 
much  shortened  by  continued  drought. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  for  the  past  year  has  been  well  attended,  there  being 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  31  out  of  42  children  of  school-going  age.  Those  who 
have  attended  regularly  have  made  very  good  progress  in  their  studies,  and  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  work  which  was  assigned, them.  There  was  some  complaint  made 
during  the  year  by  some  of  the  parents  and  chiefs  about  the  insufficiency  of  clothing 
and  shoes,  especially  of  the  shoes.  There  is  a  tract  of  land  of  about  8  acres  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  from  which  the  following  have  been  raised,  under  the  supervision 
of  John  T.  La  Hue  as  industrial  teacher:  Potatoes,  40  bushels;  onions,  2  bushels ; 
melons,  in  number,  200;  other  vegetables,  1  bushel. 

The  establishment  is  very  complete  and  can  accommodate  comfortably  40  scholars, 
which  number  it  should  be  filled  with  when  school  commences  September  1,  1886. 
From  some  cause  towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  found  more  difficult  to  keep  the 
children  in  school ;  nor  did  the  parents  seem  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  school. 
The  most  of  the  year  the  school  was  very  satisfactory.  Careful  and  persistent  effort 
will  be  required  at  this  agency  to  overcome  this  feeling  and  make  the  school  a  suc- 
cess, as  nothing  in  my  opinion  is  more  conducive  to  establishing  civilization  among 
them  than  a  good  education  for  their  children. 

MISSIONARY. 

Missionary  work  at  this  agency,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
under  the  personal  care  and  supervision  of  Rev.  L.  C.  Walker,  is  doubtless  preparatory 
to  beneficial  results,  and  much  good  will  be  accomplished  in  the  work  of  civilization 
and  christianizing  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  TheEpiscopol  mission  have  com- 
pleted within  the  past  year  a  neat  chapel,  some  8  or  10  miles  up  the  river  from  the 
agency,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Big  Mane's  camp,  and  near  Fort  Hale,  which  is  used 
every  Sabbath  regularly  for  services.  Instruction  is  given  to  Indians  iu  their  own 
language  by  Philip  Councillor,  catechist.  Services  are  held  iu  the  Agency  chapel 
each  Sunday  morning  in  the  Dakota  tongue,  attended  usually  i»y  a  full,  devout,  and 
attentive  congregation.  On  Sunday  evening,  service  is  usually  held  in  English.  Be- 
sides the  Sunday  morning  services,  there  is  service  held  every  Friday  evening  at  the 
chapel  in  the  Dakota  tongue,  in  which  there  is  a  good  attendance  of  Indians,  who  have 
come  into  the  agency  for  their  rations. 

POUCB. 

This  organization,  consisting  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  one  sergeant,  and 
twelve  privates,  has  been  well  maintained  throughout  the  year.  They  are  verv  effi- 
cient in  the  duties  of  their  office,  though  there  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  do  all  the 
time.    They  have  been  selected  from  the  modt  intelligent,  orderly,  and  influential 
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meo  of  the  tribe,  and  are  willing  at  all  times  to  perform  duty  wlien  called  apon,  and 
are  obedient  to  orders,  and  alM  feel  the  responsibility  which  they  have  assumed, 
and  have  preserved  good  order  throughout  the  past  ye*r. 

WHISKY  AND  CRIMB8. 

Efforts  have  been  mad^  and  are  being  made  to  suppress  this  unlawful  traffic  iu 
whisky.  One  party  was  convicted  and  fined,  and  is  now  serving  a  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  othi^r  cases  are  now  pending.  Still  Indians  get  whisky  at  Chamberlaiu, 
Dak.  I  hope  by  watchfulness  to  break  up  the  business.  A  term  in  the  peniten-  ^ 
tary  for  a  few  of  the  guilty  parties  would  do  more  good  than  anything  else.  I  have 
the  sympathy,  influence,  and  support  of  all  the  best  citizens  of  Chamberlain  to  assist 
me  in  my  efforts  to  punish  such  law-breakers. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  peace,  and  of  freedom  fh)m  any  of  the  more  aggravating 
crimes.  One  supposed  suicide  of  an  Indian  woman  at  the  mouth  of  White  River  oc- 
curred, arising  out  of  domestic  trouble.  Also,  a  short  time  before  I  took  charge  one 
Handsome  Elk,  a  chief,  shot  and  killed  one  called  One  Eye,  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
over  a  trade  of  a  wagon,  and  which  has  been  settled  according  to  the  tribal  laws. 
Aside  from  these  there  have  been  no  violent  deaths,  as  of  persons  killed. 

The  relations  of  the  Indians  with  the  neighboring  whites  have  been  of  the  most 
firiendly  nature. 

PASSES. 

Passes  were  granted  sparingly,  and  only  given  to  deserving  Indians  visiting  neigh- 
borinc  agencies.  During  working  time,  from  April  to  August,  very  few  passes  were 
issued,  and  those  only  to  Indians  desirous  of  visiting  sick  relations,  or  to  such  as  were 
seeking  a  horse  for  work,  or  some  other  very  reasonable  excuse. 

INDIAN  APPRENTICES. 

Of  these  there  are  four.  We  have  two  in  carpenter  shop  and  two  in  blacksmith 
shop.  Joe  La  Ronch,  the  apprentice  in  blacksmith,  was  promoted  to  assistant  black- 
smith, and  has  made  commendable  progress  during  the  year,  and  can  now  do  any 
kind  of  work  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  is  fully  capable  of  taking  charge  of  the 
blacksmith  shop,  and  would  recommend  the  same. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  marked  improvement  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Indians  at  this  agency.  A  large  num- 
ber of  them  have  adopted  citizens'  dress,  wearing  their  hair  short,  and  discanling  in 
many  ways  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  savage  birth  and  education.  Their 
morals  are  vastly  improved.  During  the  past  year  not  one  has  been  confined  in  the 
suard-house,  which  is  of  itself  a  decisive  indication  of  a  better  state  of  morality.  A 
Tar^  majojity  of  them  are  willing  and  anxious  to  engage  in  agriculture  and  stock- 
raisin]^,  and  are  appreciating  more  the  benefits  of  a  settled  home  and  comforts  sur- 
rounding the  same,  and  are  more  independent  aud  self-reliant,  viewing  thQ  necessity 
of  educating  their  children  to  correspond  more  with  the  change  in  their  mode  of  life. 

I  believe  my  report  will  be  found  thoroughly  reliable,  and  1  think  there  is  nothing 
of  moment  to  add,  with  the  exception  of  a  statement  that,  without  doubt,  these  In- 
dians are  prosperous  and  happy.  As  evidence,  the  increased  area  of  land  under  culti- 
▼stion,  the  desire  for  cattle,  cows,  pigs,  and  fowls,  comfortable  homes,  and  the  wish 
everywhere  exemplified  to  abandon  entirely  their  old  ways,  and  assimilate  themselves 
to  the  whites  aronnd  them.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the 
neeeesity  that  existed  that  they  should  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  by  their 
own  labor  secure  to  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  have  demonstrated  to  them 
the  certainty  that  by  their  labor  in  tilling  the  soil  they  could  feed  themselves  and 
their  children.  There  is  an  earnestness  springing  up  among  the  Indians  in  this  work 
of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  they  are  fast  learning  that  they  can  easily  make  themselves 
independent  and  self-supporting  in  this  manner.  The  more  they  are  made  to  depend 
ofi  themselves  the  better  it  will  l)o  for  them. 

The  general  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  this  reservation  is  good. 

Our  police  force  have  Just  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  entire  reser- 
vation, and  have  reported  good  order  and  no  material  disturbances  of  any  account 
otiier  than  what  has  l>een  ah-eady  reported  in  proper  form. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

D.  8.  ALTMAN, 

Clerk  in  Charge, 

W.  W.  Anderson, 

United  Statee  Inditm  Agent. 
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Pins  Ridoe  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  7,1086. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  herewith  my  annoal  report  for  Pine  Ridge  Agency 
for  1885  and  1);;86: 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  aeency  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1886,  relieving  V.  T.  Mo- 
Gillyouddy,  former  agent.  The  numerous  duties  of  the  agency  have  prevented  me,  dur- 
ing my  brief  administration,  from  visiting  many  of  the  settlements  or  making  personal 
inspections. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  here,  in  compliance  with  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  dated  May  8,  1886,  I  notitied  the  Indians  th«t  an  actual  count  would  be 
made  of  them  on  June  30.  The  reservation  was  divided  into  four  counting  districts, 
corresponding  with  the  farming  districts,  in  each  of  which,  a  central  point  was  desig- 
nated for  the  place  of  assembling.  The  Indians  were  directed  to  go  to  these  places  the 
day  previous,  and  the  count  was  directed  to  begin  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  and  to  continue 
until  all  were  counted.  Details  of  police^  white  employ^,  and  interpreters  were  fur- 
nished to  each  district,  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  farmers,  to  whom  blanks 
were  furnished,  with  place  for  name,  relationship,  sex,  and  age  of  each  individual. 
The  Indians  were  mustered  by  families,  and  when  counted  were  passed  over  to  a  de- 
tail of  police  and  held  under  close  guard  till  all  were  counted.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  doubling  or  swapping  babies,  as  has  been  their  custom  heretofore,  and  the 
count  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  absolutely  correct,  as  none  were  entered  on  the  cen- 
sus rolls  but  those  actually  present,  except  those  who  were  unable  on  account  of  sick- 
ness to  attend.  These  were  visited  by  the  farmers  at  their  homes  after  the  count  was 
made  and  placed  on  the  rolls.  This  census  does  not  include  the  children  absent  at 
eastern  schools  or  the  few  Indians  at  present  with  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show. 
These  people  will  be  taken  up  as  they  return.  The  reduction  in  the  Cheye^nes  from 
494  to  269  is  mainly  due  to  the  absence,  without  leave,  at  Tongue  River  Agency,  as 
reported  in  my  letter  of  .Tune  18,  1886. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  census : 


Name  of  baada. 

j 

\i 

Males  under  18 
years. 

Females  over  14 
years. 

Females  under 
14  years. 

Total  of  an  ages. 

i 
2 

Otif^ymtife  Rionx .     , . 

89 

1,060 

108 

62 

1,056 

108 

79 
972 
99 

88 

1.395 

84 

40            269 
736          4,119 
154  ;           445 

49 

OsalAllaSioax 

918 

Mixed  blooda 

123 

Total 

1,257 

1,228 

L150  1        1-867 

930  1        4,873 

1.009 

^„. 

The  Indians  were  well  behaved,  and  many  of  the  leading  men  were  earnest  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  fraud  during  the  count.  There  have  been  no  complaints  from  any 
of  the  Indians  of  any  iiHustice  having  been  done  them,  as  they  were  all  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  drawing  rations  for  a  number  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
people  actually  living  on  the  reservation.  As  they  acknowledge,  they  had  been  draw- 
ing rations  for  all  their  ghosts. 

The  reduction  in  numbers  at  this  agency  is  not  greater,  in  my  opinion,  than  would 
be  found  at  Rosebud  and  Cheyenne  Agencies  were  an  actual  count  made,  and  I  trust 
the  Department  will  carry  out  its  intention  of  doing  so  at  an  early  date.  No  addi- 
tional expense  was  incurred  in  taking  this  census,  it  having  been  done  entirely  by  the 
regular  employ^  of  the  agency,  with  the  addition  of  such  voluntary  assistance  as 
could  be  procured.  Rev.  John  Robinson,  missionary,  and  the  former  agent,  V.T.  Mc- 
Gillycuddy,  who  were  present  at  the  count,  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

The  saving  of  beef  alone  made  by  this  reduction  will  be  $50,000  per  annum. 

The  condition  and  progress  of  these  Indians  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  policy  of 
the  former  agent  was  to  break  up  all  villages  on  the  reservation  and  induce  the  Indians 
to  take  farms,  build  houses,  and  endeavor  to  make  themselves  self-supporting.  There 
was  strong  oppositiou  to  this  policy  from  the  non-progressive  element.  I  have  con- 
tinued in  this  course,  and  am  gratified  to  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  to 
break  away  from  the  villages  and  do  for  themselves.  I  hope  by  November  1  to  have 
them  nearly  all  located  on  farms.  These  villages  are  made  up  of  the  refuse  of  the  en- 
tire reservation,  and  what  might,  to  sentimentalists,  seem  like  harsh  measures,  may 
be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

On  account  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  former  ajjency  physician,  but  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  last  year  in  destroying  the  influence  of  the  Indian  medi- 
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cine  men,  and  breaking  ap  their  barbarons  practices.    Now  that  the  Department  has 
finally  consented  to  his  removal,  I  hope  for  better  results. 

The  practice  of  young  men  stealing  school  girls  of  marriageable  age  and  Hying 
with  them  for  a  while  and  then  throwing  them  away  and  taking  other  women,  is 
quite  prevalent  among  these  Indians,  and  I  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  police 
and  influential  men  to  the  evil,  and  have  induced  the  Indian  council  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  it.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  induce  the  Indians  to  marry  in  the  ortho- 
dox manner. 

The  inability  of  the  agent  to  assign  land  in  severalty  to  Indians,  owing  to  the 
fBCt  that  no  surveys  of  the  reservation  have  yet  been  made,  is  a  drawback  to  their 
progress.    Steps  have  been  taken,  however,  by  the  Department  looking  to  this  end. 

Two  hundred  and  eleven  log  houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  y<)ar  by  In- 
dians, and  of  a  better  class  than  heretofore.  The  cost  of  them  to  the  Qovernment 
was  ^,165,  the  price  of  the  nails,  locks,  hinges,  and  lumber  for  doors,  frames,  and 
casings.    A  number  will  be  constructed  this  fall. 

One  boarding  school,  with  a  capacity  for  200  childen,  and  eight  day  schools,  with  a 
capacity  for  about  40  children  each,  are  in  operation  at  this  agency.  The  progress  of 
the  children  attending  these  schools  has  been  very  gratifying.  The  experience  of 
those  employed  in  teaching  has  been  that  they  are  more  easily  managed  and  quicker 
to  learn  than  the  average  while  child. 

If,  as  I  suppose,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  make  the  present  location 
of  Pine  Ridge  Agency  permanent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  new  storehouses 
and  new  quarters  for  employ^.  Many  of  the  stores  now  on  hand  have  been  damaged 
bv  exposure  to  dampness,  which  it  is  impossible  to  prevent.  The  quarters  for  em- 
ploy^ are  not  adequate  or  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  saving  to  the  Government 
conaeqnent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Indians  will  warrant  this  outlay. 

The  police  force  continues  efficient,  and  no  changes  have  been  made  since  I  took 
charge.  The  pay  is  not  sufficient  compensation  for  the  work  they  are  required  to  per- 
form, and  shonld  be  increased  to  $25  per  month  for  captain,  )20  for  first  lieutenant, 
$18  for  second  lieutenant,  $15  for  sergeants,  and  $12  for  privates. 

The  shipping  clerk  stationed  at  Rushville,  Nebr.,  where  the  freight  for  this  agency 
leaves  the  railroad,  shonld  be  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  agent.  At  present  he 
is  entirely  independent  of  him. 

All  cattle  strayed  from  the  aj^ency  herd  during  last  winter  have  been  recovered 
through  the^valuablo  co-operation  of  the  Stock-Growing  Association  of  Nebraska  and 
Dakota. 

The  licensed  traders  at  tbis  agency  are  Asay  S^  Spear  and  Wallace  &,  Moffitt.  They 
have  conducted  their  business  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  have  given  the  agent  no 
cause  for  complaint.    No  cases  of  injustice  to  Indians  have  come  to  my  notice. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  agency  has  been  successfully  conducted  by  Rev.  John 
Robinson,  assisted  by  Rev.  Isaac  Cook  and  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Episcopalian  Church.  Buildings  have  been  purchased  by  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  they  will  open  a  mission  at  the  agency  in  a  short  time.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  obtained  authority  to  establish  a  training  school  for  Indian 
children,  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  be  100  children.  A  location  for  the  school  has 
been  selected  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  about  12  miles  from  the  agency.  Church  mem- 
bers at  this  agency,  including  whites,  Mexicans,  and  Indians,  l,0i65 ;  baptized  during 
the  year,  228. 

•  *  *-  #  #  ^  « 

Coming  from  a  department  where  forage  for  private  horses,  which  an  officer  of  the 
Army  is  required  to  own,  is  furnished,  and  where  cooking  ranges  are  furnished  to  the 
quarters  occupied  by  him,  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  the  Indian  Department  for 
refusing  to  furnish  these  things  for  me  while  on  duty  here,  and  I  presume  it  is  my 
duty  to  gracefully  accept  the  situation  and  pay  for  them  myself,  notwithstanding  the 
&ct  that  my  duties  as  acting  agent  carry  with  them  no  additional  compensation. 
Yery  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  M.  BELL, 
Captain  Seventh  Cavalry j  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoioassiONXB  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Rosebud  Aobncy,  Dakota, 

Augu9t31,18BQ, 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  iustructioj .s,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  fourth 
annual  report  of  this  agency,  which  will  terminate  my  connection  with  the  Indian 
service,  my  term  of  office  having  expired  and  my  successor  been  appointed,  whose 
delay  in  relieving  m^  I  regret. 
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POPULATION. 

The  natural  increase  in  population  amoug  the  Indians  is  slow,  conseqnent  upon  the 
mortality  from  hereditaiy  disease  and  other  causes.  I  have  reason  to  believe  there 
is  an  increase^  if  but  small.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  a  correct  enumeration 
of  these  or  any  agency  Indians.  Increase  by  births  and  immigration  are  not  slow  to 
be  reported,  while  deaths  and  migration  are  seldom  made  known.  Over  an  area  of  65  by 
200  miles,  divided  into  nearly  40  camps,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  anythiug  of  a 
reliable  census.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  (as  every 
other  a^ncy,  as  I  believe),  is  overestimated. 

By  recent  instructions  received,  an  enumeration  or  census  of  this  agency  is  post- 
poned till  such  time  as  the  Indians  at  all  agencies  on  the  Sioux  reserve  and  vicinity 
IS  made  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  only  way  in  which  an  approximately  correct 
count  can  be  made.  This  will  not  prove  an  agreeable  undertaking,  as  previous  ex- 
perience has  proven.  A  correct  count  or  reduced  numbers  conveys  to  the  Indian 
mind  a  corresponding  deduction  of  rations,  not  an  agreeable  contemplation,  but  not 
neoessary  to  follow  if  full  treaty  allowance  is  issued,  instead  of  the  present  reduced 
quantity,  amounting  to  about  tm'ee-fiflhs  of  treaty  stipulations. 

FARBONa. 

The  Indians  have  progressed  satisfactorily  well  during  the  past  year  in  their  farm- 
ing operations,  special  efforts  having  been  put  forth  to  attain  this  end,  while  more 
have  been  induced  to  leave  the  barren  sections  where  almost  all  were  formerly  located, 
leaving  few  behind  who,  regardless  of  persuasion  or  authority,  resist  every  inducement 
and  remain  in  theu*  former  haunts.  It  is  not  surprising  but  natural  to  expect  to  find 
some  ever  ready  to  resist  authority,  even  to  their  own  detriment.  These  have  not  re- 
ceived anything  from  the  agency  issues  except  subsistence  supplies,  and  have  repeat- 
edly been  told  they  would  not  get  anything  more  so  long  as  they  remained  in  that 
locality.  These  are  the  idle  and  turbulent  spirits,  consequently  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment of  this  agency,  who  claim  that  the  /'  Great  Father"  being  obligated  by  treaty 
to  provide  for  their  wants,  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  work  or  exeiA  themselves ; 
they  simply  claim  the  prerogative  of  Indians.  \ 

The  acreage  cultivated  this  year  has  been  materially  increased.  The  total  of  last 
year  was  2,"^  acres;  this  year  it  is  4,199  acres,  divided  between  the  four  farming  dis- 
tricts of  the  agency  (as  shown  by  diagram  of  this  reserve  furnished  by  me  to  the  In- 
dian Office  last  year).  Of  this  quantity  3,959  acres  have  been  planted  with  com,  45 
acres  with  oats.  115  acres  with  potatoes,  and  80  acres  with  other  ve;;etables. 

These  crops  looked  and  promised  very  well  during  the  spring  and  until  recently, 
when  the  excessive  heat  (which  during  the  past  month  was  unprecedented)  and  ex- 
treme drought  has  very  materially  injured  and  in  many  cases  ruined  all  prospect  of 
a  crop,  disheartening  to  any  one,  especially  so  to  Indians,  and  will  have  a  discouraging 
effect  in  future  efforts  to  a  large  degree.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  with  this 
acreage,  with  a  fair  crop,  a  surplus  would  have  been  the  result,  which  the  Indian  had 
been  encouraged  to  expect  he  could  sell  at  the  agency  and  receive  cash  in  retonL 
This  hope  had  induced  many  to  make  special  effort. 

FENCIN6. 

The  cultivated  land,  with  increased  quantity  for  other  purposes,  has  been  fenced. 
Ninety-five  thousand  pounds  of  barbed  wire  was  issued  this  season,  with  the  precau- 
tion of  seeing  that  posts  were  set  ready  for  the  same  in  advance.  This,  with  former 
fences  built,  will  aggregate  over  6,000  acres  inclosed. 

ADDmONAIi  FARMERS. 

Efficient  aid  was  renderel  the  Indians  during  the  sprint  by  the  services  of  addi- 
tional farmers  in  several  of  the  camps,  the  amount  allowed  for  this  wrvice  being  di- 
vided among  a  larger  number  of  assistants,  allotting  to  each  a  smaller  territory  to 
supervise,  with  good  results.  The  same  course  has  been  followed  during  the  present 
quarter,  by  which  the  Indians  have  been  greatly  benefited  in  having  secUted  much 
larger  quantities  of  hay  than  formerly,  and  in  the  care  of  their  crops.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  increased  appropriation  made  by  the  recent  Congress  for  this  purpose  would 
have  entitled  this  agency  to  one  or  more  additional  farmers  to  what  are  now  allowed ; 
but  I  am  advised  that  but  two  (the  old  number)  are  allowed  for  the  future.  This  I  deem 
a  mistake  at  this,  one  of  the  largest  agencies,  where  as  much,  if  not  more,  advance  in 
agricultural  work  is  being  made  than  at  any  other;  and  where  the  Indians  are  scat- 
tered over  so  large  an  area,  in  so  many  and  comparatively  small  camps,  it  is  Impracti- 

Q9M»  tbftt  tbe  oomber  of  (^itiouAl  tvm^^  »Uow<4  ow  ^y  wf  posQjhiUty  giy«  th^ 
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Decesaary  attentioD  and  iDstraction  to  encourage  their  present  and  fntare  progress. 
If  the  Indian  Office  means  what  is  written  to  agents  in  good  faith,  and  expects  the 
agent  to  perform  what  is  asked  of  him,  at  least  the  means  nebessary  should  be  sap- 
pSed,  and  he,  with  the  Indian,  not  discouraged  in  their  efforts.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  this  agency:  and  on  behalf  of  my  successor  I  would  ask  that  the  requisite  assist- 
ance be  furnished,  otherwise  he  be  advised  that  he  is  expected  to  accomplish  no  more 
than  two  additional  farmers  can  reasonably  and  profitably  supervise.  It  would  occupy 
the  whole  time  of  the  two  allowed  in  traveling  from  one  camp  to  another,  without 
waiting  at  any  to  render  assistance  or  give  instruction. 

PBOGBBS8. 

I  believe  it  can  bo  claimed  with  justice  that  good  and  satisfactory  progress  dnring 
the  past  four  years  (and  no  less  during  the  last  one)  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  of 
this  agency.  A  knowledge  of  what  they  were  and  what  they  now  are,  their  former 
oonditiou  compared  with  the  present,  their  former  lodges,  theu  present  houses,  their 
cultivated  tields  fenced  and  cared  for,  putting  up  hay  for  winter,  with  corrals  and 
sheds  for  protection  of  horses  and  cattle,  providing  wood  for  winter  use  (often  cut 
intoconl  wood),  their  inclination  to  wprk  and  earn  money  compared  with  former  indo- 
lence, the  large  number  inclined  and  disposed  to  help  themselves  (so  deserving  the 
helping  hand  of  the  agent),  all  tend  to  prove  that  progress  is  not  impossible  even  with 
the  **  self-willed,''  '*  stubborn,"  and  **  lazy  Sioux." 

An  industry  taken  up  lately  of  their  own  volition  proves  that  they  will  work  when 
nK>ney  can  be  earned.  During  the  past  year  no  less  than  330  tons  of  bones  hav^  been 
gathered  on  the  plains,  hauled  to  market,  and  sold  at  |8  per  ton,  netting  ^,640. 
With  encouragement,  accompanied  by  necessary  persuasion,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
these  people  will  repay  any  effort  put  forth  in  their  behalf. 

FREIGHTING 

is  songht  for  at  all  times  and  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  All  agency  freignt, 
together  with  that  to  and  from  the  licensed  traders,  with  much  on  their  own  account, 
is  done  by  Indians,  aggregating  at  least  3,800,000  pounds,  with  earnings  therefrom  of 
$19,000.  Additional  freight  wagons  to  be  issued  to  the  deserving,  and  lighter  spring 
wagons  for  the  most  industrious,  and  w^ho  encourage  school  work,  aro  on  hand  and 
eagerly  sought  after. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  giving  attention  to  this  industry  and  making  creditable 
headway,  though  it  will  doubtless  be  some  time  before  they  can  or  will  realize  what 
is  necessary  to  make  it  a  profitable  business.  There  are  those  who  have  small  lots  of 
eows  and  growing  cattle,  having  cared  for  what  they  had  and  what  have  been  issued 
to  them,  with  their  increase.  Iriere  are  others,  not  realizing  their  value,  who  aie  in- 
different. There  is  a  growing  desire  for  work  oxen.  A  goodly  number  of  those  hereto- 
fore issued  are  doing  ^ood  service,  and  for  100  yoke  now  on  hand  and  to  be  issued  to 
the  industriously  inclined  there  are  four  times  the  number  of  applicants. 

IBfPROVEMBNTS. 

There  have  been  set  oral  much-desired  and  substantial  improvements  made  during 
the  past  year.  The  building  of  a  permanent  water- works  and  ample  reservoirs,  with 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  to  all  parts  of  the  agency,  and  to  the  stores  of  the 
licensed  traders,  cannot  be  overestimated  either  for  health,  comfort,  or  protection, 
the  value  of  the  protection  alone  in  one  year  exceeding  the  total  expense,  and  little 
exceeding  the  former  yearly  expense  of  supply  by  wagon.  The  surprise  may  well  be 
why  it  has  not  been  built  before.  A  telegraph  line  from  the  agency  to  Valentine  has 
been  constructed,  creating  a  feeling  of  security,  and  a  great  convenience. 

I  feel  gratified  at  the  final,  acknowledgment  and  accomplishment  of  these  improve- 
ments, and  much  satisfaction  in  being  authorized  to  construct  them,  having  made 
Mplicatlon  for  both  when  first  taking  charge.  The  work  of  both  of  these  (except 
the  expert  or  mechanical  part)  has  been  performed  with  Indian  labor. 

Other  improvements  at  and  about  the  agency  are  noticeable  and  recognized  by 
officials  and  vi8iV)r8,  who  invariably  ask,  "  Where  are  your  Indians?  I  expected  to  see 
Indians  at  an  Indian  agency.''  Almost  all  are  scattered  and  located  at  distant  camps. 
Few  except  those  in  agency  employ  live  in  the  vicinity.  All  agency  work,  except  tlie 
heads  of  the  different  shops  or  departments^  who  f^re  necesewily  whites,  is  perlbrmed 
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POUCB. 

The  importance  of  this  force  has  been  recognized  by  the  Department  in  allowing 
an  increase  to  43  officers  and  men.  The  police  force  of  an  A(pBDoy  cannot  be  overeeti- 
mated,  nor  do  I  see  how  they  coold  be  dispensed  with.  Tney  can  and  do  perform 
duties  that  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  white  men  to  execute.  It  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  when  sent  out  to  bring  to  the  agency  au  Indian  (or  white)  accused  of  any 
offense  that  the  order  is  not  promptly  and  properly  ezecutecL,  no  matter  what  the  in- 
convenience or  risk  incurred. 

HOU8B  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  improvement  of  the  houses  already  built  and  the  removal  from  the  agency  and 
undesirable  localities  has  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Indians  more  than 
in  building  new  houses.  Although  many  new  ones  have  been  constructed,  probably 
the  number  is  not  materially  larger  than  last  year,  though  there  has  been  more  work 
expended  in  this  industry  than  heretofore.  The  houses  are  now  more  scattered,  on 
farms,  in  villages,  and  in  new  camps  on  more  desirable  locations  than  formerly.  En- 
couragement to  induce  all  to  adopt  the  house  for  the  f'  tepee ''  by  the  increased  supply 
of  household  conveniences  is  recommended.  During  the  past  winter  I  have  utilized 
the  boards  of  the  packing  cases  received  with  the  annuity  goods  by  the  work  of  Indian 
apprentices  in  the  carpenter  shop  in  making  150  tables,  which  have  been  given  to 
the  Indians,  gladly  received  and  fully  appreciated,  many  more  being  asked  for.  Could 
lumber  be  furnished  for  floors  and  roofing  of  their  houses,  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to 
its  being  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  health. 

LANDS  IN  SBYXRALTT. 

In  addition  to  those  to  whom  land  certificates  were  heretofore  issned,  of  which 
there  were  82  last  year,  I  have  forwarded  18  more  this  year,  making  a  total  of  100  cer- 
tificates issued  to  present  time.  There  are  many  more  applicants,  uie  number  limited 
only  by  the  facility  in  making  the  survey  and  necessary  description.  Were  this  por- 
tion of  the  reserve  surveyed,  so  making  it  feasible  to  make  correct  descriptions,  with 
reasonable  outlay  of  time  and  proper  encouragement,  the  number  of  certificates,  I 
think,  would  be  mdefinitely  increased,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ^'old 
fogies  "  and  ''coffee-coolers,"  of  which  there  are  not  a  tew. 

SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

In  addition  to  the  7  day  schools  (1  at  the  agency  and  6  in  Indian  camps)  opened  and 
in  operation  last  year  there  has  been  added  2  tendered  by  the  Episcopal  mission  and 
accepted  by  the  Government,  and  4  new  ones  built  in  camps  during  the  past  year. 
Three  of  these  have  been  opened,  the  fourth  too  late  in  completion  to  be  thought  ad- 
visable to  open  for  so  short  a  time  before  vacation;  it  will  be  ready  for  the  opening 
school  year.  These  make  11  Government  school  buildings,  2  mission  buildings,  in  aU 
13  day  schools  under  control  of  the  Government;  2  mission  boarding  schools,  and  2 
mission  day  schools  (at  distant  camps),  making  a  total  of  17  schools  on  this  agency 
reserve,  ^1  built  and  opened,  well  attended,  and  successfully  operated  (except  the  one 
above  mentioned)  within  three  years,  and  where  beibre  that  time  there  were  not  any. 

At  the  12  day  schools  there  has  been  a  total  attendance  of  365  scholars,  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  23.  At  the  2  mission  boarding  schools  there  were,  at  Saint  Mary's 
(Episcopal),  49 ;  at  Saint  Francis's  (Catholic),  for  four  weeks,  42 ;  at  the  2  mission 
day  schools,  65 ;  making  a  total  school  attendance  at  the  16  schools  during  the  year 
of  521.  Add  to  this  the  number  now  at  Carlisle,  Pa..  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Tankton,  Dak.,  Avoca,  Minn.,  and  other  nfission  scnools,  In  all  325,  making  a  total 
of  scholars  of  this  agency  attending  school  this  year  of  846.  Very  few  children  have 
been  sent  away  to  school  during  the  past  year.  I  do  not  think  the  Indians  will  con« 
sent  to  send  away  in  the  future.  One  of  the  camp  day  schools  (at  Black  Pipe  Creek) 
has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  increased  nnmoers,  which  has  been  as  high  as 
60 :  it  may  and  probably  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  others. 

Evening  school  has  been  kept  at  several  of  the  camps  for  older  scholars,  to  relieve 
the  pressure  at  daytime.  Sewing  at  most  all  has  been  taught  to  the  girls,  and  to  such 
women  as  would  attend,  with  satisfiEictory  results.  Classes  for  women  have  been  held 
at  some  camps  on  Saturdays. 

Owing  to  tne  migratory  disposition  of  the  Indian,  one,  at  least,  of  these  schools  may 
have  to  be  moved,  consequent  upon  the  almost  abandonment  of  the  camp.  In  everr 
instance  the  schools  have  been  located  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Indians,  with 
a  promise  to  its  support  by  sending  their  children.  There  are  now  applications  for  two 
or  three  mare  day  aohools  at  camps  recently  formedf  and  where  it  may  be  adviaable  to 
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locate  new  buildings.  Also  2  Qovernment  day  schools  should  be  bailt  at  the  camps 
where  now  are  mission  day  schools,  and  where  the  instruction  is  by  Indians,  entirely 
in  their  own  dialect. 

This,  I  think,  can  be  claimed  as  good  results  from  the  efforts  put  forth  within  the 
time,  showing  a  disposition  to  progress  and  civilization  on  the  part  of  people  hereto- 
fore entirely  ignorant  of  school  innnences  and  advantages.  Not  only  to  the  children 
is  t^e  benefit  manifest,  nor  alone  to  their  advance  in  book  learniug,  but  to  the  elders 
these  influences  extend,  and  are  perceptible  in  the  camps  where  schools  are  located 
over  those  where  there  are  none.  If  teachers  in  charge  of  these  schools  manifest  and 
take  the  interest  in  the  work  open  to  them  by  visitiug  iu  their  camps  and  by  their 
endeavors  extend  civilizing  influences  and  example,  it  cannot  fail  to  improve  and  ad- 
vance this  people,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  expressed  by  Congressmen 
and  others,  who  never  saw  a  camp  day  school  or  its  workings  on  an  Indian  reserve, 
and  whose  visits  to  an  Indian  agency  have  not  exceeded  twenty-four  hours  in  extent 
at  any  one. 

To  secure  the  greatest  good  from  these  camp  schools  I  would  recommend  that  teachers 
be  married ;  that  the  man  be  employed  as  farmer  and  teacher  for  the  camp  (attending 
to  farming  during  its  season),  and  the  wife  the  assistant  teacher  (both  teaching  iu 
school  during  the  winter),  making  it  the  duty  of  each  to  visit  the  families  in  the 
camp,  rendering  assist-ance  where  needed,  exemplifying  Christian  family  life  and  ex- 
ample, teaching  the  children  in  school,  the  elders  industry  and  homelifein  the  camp, 
Christianity  and  civilization  everywhere.  I  feel  assured  to  adopt  such  a  course  great 
good  would  be  accomplished  with  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

MISSION  BOARDIKO  SCHOOLS. 

It  has  remained  for  the  missionaries  to  make  manifest  the  benefits  of  boarding 
schools  to  the  Indians  on  this  reserve.  The  Episcopal  Church,  seeing  the  cordiality 
with  which  these  people  received  and  supported  the  day  schools  in  their  camps,  lo- 
cate the  Saint  Mary's  boarding  school,  formerly  at  Santee  Agency  (where  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire),  on  this  reserve,  and  have  bnilt  a  building  more  than  creditable  to 
themselves  and  to  any  location,  at  a  cost  of  construction  and  furnishing  of  |17,000. 
This  school  has  been  patronized  to  the  extent  of  their  meaus  of  support.  With  more 
means  more  pupils  would  be  accepted,  they  having  many  applicants.  From  60  to  80 
scholars  can  be  accommodated.  There  have  been  49  boys  and  girls  during  the  past 
term,  which  commenced  December  15,  1885,  and  closed  June  25,  iS6C).  1  hear  the  ap- 
plications for  admission  for  the  next  term,  which  is  to  open  September  15  next,  ex- 
ceeds their  ability  to  maintain.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland  is  at  the  head  of  this  school. 
For  his  indefatigabl*  work  in  its  construction  and  success  in  its  management  he  can- 
not receive  higher  conimendation  than  ho  is  entitled  to. 

The  Saint  Francis  (Roman  Catholic)  Mission  boarding  school  has  labored  under  many 
difficulties.  The  sinking  of  a  well  200  feet  deep  before  obtaining  water  has  been  a 
serious  one,  but  patient  perseverance  has  its  reward.  This  and  other  obstacles  being 
overcome,  the  school  was  opened  June  16  for  a  short  session  of  four  weeks,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  42  eeholars  (boys  and  gi»ls).  The  accommodation  is  for  from  70  to  80 
children,  with  fair  prospect  of  being  filled  when  reopened,  about  September  15  next. 
It  is  a  commodious,  imposing,  and  substantial  building,  estimated  to  have  cost$16/X)0, 
exclusive  of  late  expenditures  of  money  and  labor  not  reported.  The  management 
was  changed  before  completion  of  the  building  and  is  now  under  Rev.  E.  M.  Perrig, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  superior  of  Saint  Francis  Mission.  The  full  force  at  the 
school  consists  of  3  priesis,  4  lay  brothers,  and  6  sisters  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
Their  indnstry  and  zeal  in  the  work  undertaken  deserves,  and  I  doubt  not  will  be  re- 
warded with,  huccess. 

Both  of  .these  schools  are  designed  to  be  industrial,  the  boys  to  learn  to  work  in 
shops  and  on  I  he  farm,  and  the  girls  housework,  which  has  been  the  case  with  the 
former  and  intended  at  tbe  latter  when  fully  organized.  Neither  receive  aid  from 
Government  except  in  the  rations  the  children  are  entitled  to,  these  being  issued  to 
the  schools  instead  of  to  the  families  to  which  the  children  belong. 

GOVERNMENT  BOARDING  SCHOOL  AND  APPOINTED  OFFICERS. 

I  was  advised  by  letter,  dated  November  18,  1885,  "  that  bef  to  another  year  your 
Indians  may  see  fulfilled  the  long-ago-made  promise  of  a  boarding  schdof     Since 


that  time  other  correspondence  has  been  had  on  this  subject  and  buikkng  plans  ex- 
changed, but  us  yet  "the  long-ago-made  promise"  appears  to  be  as  far  from  fulfill- 
ment as  ever,  and  if  snch  should  be  built  as  suggested,  to  bo  placed  under  a  bonded 


ofBcer  (superintendent),  independent  of  the  agent,  over  whom  the  agent  is  to  have  no 
eontroly  but  to  be  hold  responsible  for  sncU  officer's  conduct  and  efTioieney,  I  think 
the  school  had  better  not  bo  built  and  no  such  oflScer  appointed, 
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I  am  of  opinion,  with  every  officer  in  the  flervioe  with  whom  I  have  oonversed  on 
the  snbjeoty  that  every  appointee  on  an  agency  for  whose  acts  or  conduct  the  agent  is 
held  responsible  shoald  of  necessity  be  of  his  appointment.  It  appears  a  strange  role, 
of  lato  adopted  by  the  Indian  Office,  that  appointments  to  any  position  on  an  agency 
by  other  authority  than  the  agent  should  be  made  and  he  held  accountable  for  them 
in  every  particular  under  his  bond  as  to  abilify,  efficiency,  or  honesty,  and  not  have 
the  power  to  relieve  or  discharge  them  for  any  cause.  I  fail  to  know  of  any  business 
in  which  the  responsible  head  is  made  accountable  for  his  subordinates,  and  without 
power  to  appoint  or  dismiss,  certainly  placiug  the  agent  in  a  very  unenviable  posi- 
tion. 

BETURNED  INDIAN  STUDENTS. 

There  are  a  number  of  young  men  and  wooien  recently  returned  from  Carlisle,  Pa,, 
and  other  Indian  schools  for  whom  some  provision  for  their  employment  should  b© 
made  to  help  to  kepp  them  in  civilized  ways,  and  to  save  them  from  falling  back  to 
camp  and  Indian  life,  inevitable  uDless  means  are  used  to  prevent.  In  every  caae 
these  young  men  apply  to  the  agent  for  employment,  expressing  a  willingness  to  work 
at  any  tiling  they  can  get  or  are  capable  of  doing.  Unfortunately,  a  large  number  have 
learned  trades  while  at  school  unavailable  on  the  agency,  such  as  tinners,  tailors, 
bakers,  &c.  Some  means  should  be  provided  to  encourage  them  by  providing  work 
in  the  agency  shops,  with  means  to  remunerate  tbem  for  their  labor,  which  is  not  the 
case  at  present.  It  is  useless  sending  boys  and  girln  away  to  school  for  a  period  of 
from  3  to  6  years,  and  on  their  return  throw  tbem  on  their  own  resources  among  their 
people ;  there  can  but  be  one  result.  I  have  now  in  employment  at  this  agency  ten 
of  thcKc  returned  scholars,  1  assistant  teaeher,  I  assistant  in  commissary,  2  in  harness 
shop,  2  in  carpenter  shop,  2  laborers,  and  I  policeman,  and  have  daily  applications  from 
others. 

MEDICINE. 

The  physical  needs  of  this  people  have  been  attended  to  and  been  underihe  care  of 
Dr.  George  C.  U^derhill,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  as  agency  physician  August  10, 
1885,  whose  long  experience  in  his  profession  should,  and  doubtless  does,  recommend 
him  to  the  good-will  of  the  Indians.  The  doctorreports  having  treated  2,110  medical 
and  surgical  cases,  with  158  births  and  96  deaths,  during  his  incumbency. 

SUN-DANCE  AND  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

It  may  be  said  with  confident  assurance,  I  think,  that  the  aboriginal  and  barbarous 
festival  of  the  Bun-dauce,  so  long  revered  and  so  reluctantly  yielded  by  this  people, 
may  be  counted  as  amon^^  the  practices  of  the  past.  By  the  tirm  and  determined  stand 
taken  against  its  repetition  last  year  no  desire  for  its  revival  this  year  has  been  made, 
and  I  think  it  will  not  be  a^ain. 

An  effort  was  made  early  in  the  year  to  organize  a  court  of  Indian  offenses,  and  three 
judges  selected.  When  brought  together  for  instructions  the  demand  was  made,  "What 
remuneration  are  we  to  receive  f  "  When  told  not  any,  they  declined  to  serve,  saying, 
as  they  were  asked  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  own  people,  to  receive  their  animosity 
as  their  only  reward,  they  declined  the  honor,  which  deterred  others  from  accepting. 

MISSIONARY  AND  CHURCH  WORK, 

as  heretofore,  at  this  agency  has  been  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  Rev.  W.  J. 
Cleveland,  resident  missionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  for  fifteen  years  has 
proved  himself  a  worthy  and  acceptable  minister  among  these  Indians,. having  re- 
tained their  confidence  and  trust.  Believing  that  Christianity  and  civilization  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  that  education  is  an  assistant  thereto,  I  have  placed  the  several 
school-houses  in  the  various  camps  at  the  mission aries'  disposal  for  religious  services 
when  not  interfering  with  school  exercises,  and  have  been  much  gratified  and  inter- 
ested in  visiting  these  camps,  in  seeing  the  attendance  and  attention  manifested  at 
these  services.  Surely  it  may  be  hoped  that  seed  so  zealously  sOwn  and  acceptably 
received  may,  in  small  proportion  at  least,  fall  on  good  ground,  take  root,  and  bring 
forth  fruit. 

The  priests  of  Saint  Francis's  Mission  will  doubtless  give  good  account  of  their  stew- 
ardship after  .they  become  settled  and  fairly  established,  as  their  zeal  and  industry 
'ustly  entitle  them  and  others  to  expect,  they  having  a  large  and  acknowledged  fol- 
owing. 

Others  at  the  East  (and  on  the  reserve),  zealous  in  good  works,  having  shown  an 
interest  and  desire  to  aid  the  Indian's  progi-ess  in  Christian  life,  have  sent  workers  to 
spread  light  on  this  darkened  field.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished,  with  hope  of 
still  more. 
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CONGLUSIOK. 

Before  retiring  from  this  field  of  labor  I  desire  to  express  my  belief  that,  while  many 
cbaDges  for  improvement  among  thiH people  is  manifest  since  my  coming  among  them, 
fully  as  much  as  could  reasonaoly  be  expeeted  in  the  time,  considering  their  former 
condition,  I  fully  realize  there  is  still  much  lacking,  and  that  without  patient  and 
persevering  cfibrt,  with  constant  crowding  toward  a  higher  goal  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge,  what  has  been  gained  will  in  short  time  be  lost.  My  interest  in  these  In- 
dians prompts  me  to  urge  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  and  those  in 
charge  of  this  agency  to  their  farther  advancement',  of  which  I  feel  assured  they  are 
not  only  capable  but  willing.  I  cheerfully  speak  a  good  and  hopeful  word  for  tie 
Bosebud  Indians. 

During  the  past  ten  months  I  have  been  visited  officially  by  four  Indian  inspectors 
and  one  special  agent,  all  of  whom  have  investigated  and  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  condition  and  management  of  this  agency,  and  I  believe  will  agree  with 
me  that  these  Indians  are  deserving  of  commendation  for  recent  advancement  and  en- 
couragement for  the  future. 

Whatever  has  been  done  on  this  agency  daring  my  administration  has  been  with 
the  assistance  of  my  employes,  to  whom  my  acknowledgments  are  due  and  tendered. 

For  the  courtesies,  cordial  assistance,  and  support  received  from  the  Office  of  In* 
dian  Affairs,  which  has  never  been  stintedly  rendered,  I  beg  to  return  my  thanks. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JAS.  G.  WRIGHT, 
Late  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota, 

Auifuat  30,  1886. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  past  fiscal  year,  the  close  of  which  was  the  signal  for  your  honora- 
ble retirement  from  office  as  agent,  has  that  circumstance  as  itM  chief  cause  for  regret. 
It  has  been  otherwise  full  of  good  results  and  of  preparation  for  still  further  advances 
on  a  larger  scale. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  regarding  which  this  letter 
is  intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  report  for  the  convenience  of  the  civil  authority, 
has  also  prospered,  as  in  tl*^  eleven  years  past. 

Owing  to  the  wise  emigration  of  the  Indians  from  the  vicinity  of  our  unhappily  lo- 
cated center  of  government  and  mission  work,  and  the  widely-separated  groups  into 
which  thev  are  still  shifting  on  all  parts  of  this  large  reserve,  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing them  for  religious  services  and  personal  influence  has  materially  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  five  mission  chapels  which  the  Episcopal  Church  has  built  in  such 
outlfing  settlements,  your  clemency  in  permitting  the  use  of  Government  school-houses 
for  that  puri^ose;  with  the  universal  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers  engaged 
in  them,  bos  greatly  facilitated  the  prosecution  of  our  mission  work  in  all  the  camps 
of  much  size,  with  one  exception,  as  yet  formed.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
Jos.  C.  Taylor  (uative  deacon),  located  at  the  agency,  and  catechists  and  other  lay 
helpers  at  various  points,  religious  services  have  been  maintained  and  the  gospel 
preached  to  the  people  ill  their  own  tongue  in  twelve  different  camns.  So  far  as  other 
duties  would  permit  I  have  continued  to  visit  these  camps,  chieny  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  of  holy  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  once  each  month. 

Contrary  to  what  might  fairly  have  been  augured  from  the  circumstances,  the  num- 
ber of  baptisms  has  exceeded  that  of  any  past  year,  being  141,  49  of  whom  were  adults. 
Tbe  bishop  (Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Hare.  LL.  D.)  has  twice  visited  the  mission  during 
the  year,  administeriug  the  apostolic  rite  of  confirmation  to  '^2  persons,  advancing 
tbe  Rev.  Charles  S.  Cook  (native  deacon)  to  the  priesthood,  and  each  time  conduct- 
ing worship  with  addresses  to  the  people  in  a  number  of  camps. 

The  present  number  of  church  members,  by  baptism,  is  about  800 ;  communicants, 
128;  Sunday  school  teachers,  14;  Sunday  school  scholars,  315 ;  average  attendance 
on  services,  500 ;  boarding  school,  1 ;  employ^  in  same,  7 ;  pupils,  40.  The  contribu- 
tions by  native  industrial  societies  and  the  various  c-ongregations  have  reached 
1^.86.  With  these  funds  other  domestic  and  foreign  church  enterprises  have  been 
aided  and  a  number  of  notable  improvements  have  been  made  in  mission  buildings  on 
this  reserve.  The  sum  of  ^,450  has  been  expended  by  the  missionary  board  ot  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  current  expenses  at  the  various  mission  stations,  and  the  sum  of 
$3,000  on  new  buildings,  as  follows:  A  mission  chapel  and  dwelling  on  Pass  Creek, 
$1,000,  and  addition  to  Saint  Mary's  industrial  boariliug  school  for  boys  and  girls^on 
Aotelope  Creek,  including  £phphatha  chapel,  $2,000. 
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There  are  thus  the  total  expenditaree  for  the  year : 

Gnrrent  expenses  or  mission  work |2,700  86 

Current  expenses  of  boarding  school 2,900  00 

5,600  86 
New  huildings , 3,000  00 

8,600  86 

There  are  in  all  9  buildings  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  $26,350. 

Earnest  solicitatious  from  several  deserving  settlements  have  been  received  askinj; 
that  mission  stations  be  established  among  them,  no  that  the  door  is  open  to  a  still 
larger  field,  while  in  two  or  three  such  places  other  Christian  workers  have  under- 
taken to  provide  for  them. 

Saint  Mary's  boarding  school  was  opened  in  December  last,  and  has  been  sncoess- 
fally  carried  on  thus  far  without  aid  from  the  Government.  It  has  also  kept  its  full 
quota  of  pupils  (averaging  40  for  the  year)  without  soliciting  the  patronage  either 
of  the  children  or  their  parents.  The  building  would  easily  accommodate  60  pupils, 
and,  if  the  means  are  forthcoming,  it  is  propose^l  the  present  year  to  admit  that  num- 
ber. 

Permit  me  here  to  acknowledge  the  much  valued  assistance  of  jour  daughter,  Miss 
Nellie  Wright,  who,  though  not  a  member  of  the  mission  corps,  has  been  most  untir- 
ing and  largely  successful  in  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  and 
motherly  care  for  the  good  of  pupils  returned  from  Eastern  schools,  organizing  and 
maintaining  also,  in  addition  to  her  school  work,  a  choir  of  young  men  for  the  cen- 
tral mission. 

In  my  judgment  two  things  stand  equally  forth  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these 
people  toward  Christian  civilization — ignorance  and  idleness.  The  first  our  Govern- 
ment was  in  no  way  responsible  for,  but  somehow  has  obligated  itself  and  is  now 
making  praiseworthy  efforts  to  remove.  The  second  it  is  in  great  measure  the  author 
of,  but  somehow  has  left  almost  entirely  to  the  Indian  to  overcome  for  himself,  and 
this  in  face  of  its  own  direct  encouragement  of  it  in  him.  Let  us  do  at  lea^t  as  mach 
to  destroy  that  hiuderance  for  which  we  are  largely  to  blame'as  we  are  doing  for  the 
dissipation  of  that  which  is  simply  negative,  not  active,  like  the  former,  in  its  effects, 
and  for  the  beginning  of  which  we  are  not  accountable.  To  make  effective  the  treaty 
stipulation  requiring  all  able-bodied  men  to  do  work  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
rations  received,  let  there  be  a  fund  and  a  corps  of  workers  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry, as  there  is  for  the  work  of  education.  Let  the  homely  but  patent  truth  that 
the  Indian  does  not  seek  or  desire  to  be  civilized,  but  that  it  is  we  who  seek  and  de- 
sire to  civilize  him,  be  once  for  all  admitted  and  our  future  dealings  with  him  gov- 
erned by  it.  Let  the  ingenuity  of  inventive  minds  be  engaged  to  devise  ways  of 
furnishing  employment  to  the  able-bodied  in  all  parts  of  the  reservation.  Let  the 
Indian's  beiug  employed  be  the  primary  aim,  even  if  for  the  time  of  his  training  in 
this  habit  the  usefulness  of  the  employment  be  wholly  ignored.  Let  the  school> 
houses  in  scattered  oamps  become  not  simply,  as  now,  the  places  for  academic  instrno- 
tion,  the  meeting-houses  for  worship  of  the  Christianized  element,  and  the  secondary 
or  branch  offices  of  the  agent,  but  also  centers  of  various  industries.  Let  such  em- 
ployments as  are  suited  to  the  location  and  capacity  of  the  adjacent  populations  be 
introduced  under  a  competent  officer  of  the  Government.  Let  this  be  diligently  pros- 
ecuted and  opportunity  provided  and  put  in  the  way  of  all  capable  meu  and  women 
to  earn  sufficient  for  tbeir  support  by  their  own  labor  in  callings  adapted  to  their  sex. 
Let  fair  wages  be  promptly  paid  in  cash.  Then,  if  we  owe  the  Indian  anything  be- 
sides, let  us  pay  it  to  him  as  we,  or  men  anywhere,  would  require  to  be  paid  by  other 
meu — in  money  or  the  known  and  acceptable  equivalent  therefor. 

This  done,  cease  to  *' issue*'  anything  except  in  such  way  as  shall  enable  the  Indian 
to  retain  the  manly  feeling  that  he  pajs  for  what  he  gets.  The  present  method  of 
doling  out  what  is  designed  to  meet  simply  his  present  necessities  not  only  encourages 
in  him  the  vicious  practice  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  htis  the  evil  effect  also 
of  nourishing  in  him  the  false  ideas  that  either  such  dole  or  bounty  is  the  expression 
of  our  fear,  extorteii  by  his  bravery;  a  bribe  to  keep  him  from  theft  and  murder  ;  a 
meager  and  unfair  return  for  (in  his  view)  enormous  concessions  of  privilege  and  ter- 
ritory ;  a  charity  he  is  in  some  way  entitle<l  to,  but  in  no  way  bound  to  account  for  ; 
or,  worse  still,  the  delusion  that  he  has  actually  squared  the  circle  and  is  getting 
something  for  nothing.  Noue  of  these  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  but  all  to  degrade 
and  unman  him. 

What  we  deprived  him  of,  in  actual  facf ,  was  his  former  means  of  making  a  living. 
Give  him  Ji  substitute  for  that,  one  which  shall  at  least  call  out  as  mucu  of  the  trne 
man  in  him  as  did  his  old  tasks  of  warding  off  the  enemy  and  slaying  the  buffalo. 
But,  instead,  we  have  undertaken  too  nearly  the  impossible  thing  for  us,  the  ruinoas 
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thiDg  for  him,  were  it  ever  snccpssfuUy  carried  ont,  viz,  to  provide  him  ont  and  ont 
with  a  Hviujj^;  that  which  uli  uatnre  testilles  it  Ih  the  diviuo  decree  each  shall  sweat 
for  and,  man  most  of  all,  for  himself  obtain.* 

lusCead  of  keepin;*  the  relatioD  which  belonged  to  us  toward  him  of  a  stronger 
brother,  and,  perhaps,  a  debtor  for  the  means  of  self- support,  we  have,  ludicrously 
enoDgh,  put  ourselves  before  his  eyes  as  the  subsritnte  in  one  for  all  his  old-time  ene- 
mies (with  whom  he  may  now  bhake  hands  in  peace)  and  the  hfe-suHtaining  bison, 
now,  for  him,  extinct.  We  are  become  to  him,  in  his  changed  circumstances,  the  new 
white  bofialo,  and  naturally  the  Indian  regards  the  white  race  as  his  game. 

Boplenish  him  with  better  in  kind  for  that  of  which  we  have  deprived  him,  and  we 
should  find  him  soon  to  be  the  same  in  kind  with  ourselves,  ftndableto  bear  his  share 
ofthe  burden  with  us;  but  continue  to  unman  him  by  the  system  now  in  vogue,  and 
we  involve  ourselves  with  each  Iresh  appropriation  for  his  ^^civilization ''more  deeply 
in  the  meshes  of  an  ever-increasing  problem,  making,  pari  passu^  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianizing him  an  impossibility,  for  Chnstlikeness  can  only  be  eultivated  in  men. 

Without  fear  of  ofi'ending  any  who  have  known  you  as  their  agent,  it  gives  me  pleas- 
ore  to  say  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  all  classes  of  the  veil  dis]»osed  among 
jour  people  is  one  of  sincere  regret  that  you  are  about  to  let  go  the  management  of 
this  agency.  To  you  alone,  of  the  many  who  have  filled  the  sa4ne  office  among  these 
people  since  their  agency  was  first  established,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  re- 
mained in  office  for  the  mil  term  of  four  years.  That  distinction  is  in  itself  an  honor. 
Bat  that  which  hereafter  will  most  endear  you  to  the  people  and  keep  alive  jrour  Tec- 
ollection  as  a  bright  era  in  their  checkered  history  is  the  truth  wbich  will  dawn 
upon  them  more  clearly  after  your  departure,  that,  in  advance  of  all  predecessors, 
you  governed  them  wisely  while  urging  and  aiding  them  on  more  forcefully  toward 
the  goal  of  civilization  and  independence. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  J.  CLEVELAND, 

MiesUmary  in  Charge, 

Hon.  Jambs  G.  Wright, 

Wnited  Statei  Indian  Agent. 


SiSSBTON  AOBNCT,  DAKOTA,  1886. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report. 

The  Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  located  in  Eastern  Dakota,  contains  918,780  acres 
of  very  good  land  and  was  given  the  Sisseton  and  Wabpeton  Sioux  Indians  as  a  per- 
manent nome  by  treaty  concluded  February  19, 1H67,  for  certain  considerations  men- 
tioned  in  article  2  of  said  treaty. 

LANDS. 

There  are  about  440  heads  of  families  on  this  reservation  who  are  entitled  under 
said  treaty  to  locate  on  lands  in  severalty,  160  acres  each.  Of  this  number  about  300 
have  received  allotments.  I  find  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  necessary  in  correcting 
k>cations  and  allotting  lands.  The  most  of  the  allotments  were  issuerl  at  a  time  (in 
1876)  when  these  people  knew  very  little  of  the  kind  of  lauds  required  for  farming 
purposes,  consequently  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  located,  and  have  their  im- 
provements upon  lands  miles  away  from  their  original  selection .  Some  have  had  their 
allotments  changed ;  others  would  do  so,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  procure  the 
necessary  descriptions  of  new  locations,  as  the  stakes  of  the  old  survey  of  1867  have 
been  burned  by  prairie  fires.  There  have,  however,  been  thirty-three  applications  for 
allotments  forwarded  to  the  Department  since  I  took  charge  of  this  agency,  the  25th 
of  last  January. 

AGBICX7LTURE . 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  Indians  have  received  no  aid  from  the  €k)Yem- 
ment  for  four  years  in  the  way  of  farming  implements,  wagons,  and  teams,  consider- 
able interest  is  shown  in  raising  wheat  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  There  have  been 
268  acres  of  new  land  broken  this  spring,  and  5,770  acres  under  cultivation.  But 
these  people  have  reached  a  point  at  which  they  require  assistance.  The  farming 
implements,  teams,  and  wagons  issued  them  years  ago  iiave  become  old  and  worn  out, 
and  I  ask  for  them  that  they  receive  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  Government  in 
their  agricnltural  pursuits.  Their  reservation  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising ;  why 
not  furnish  them  with  enough  graded  stock  for  a  beginning,  to  teach  them  not  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  wheat  crop  f  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  matter  of  much  importance 
in  the  advancement  of  these  Indians  that  assistunce  be  given  them  now,  at  a  time 
when  they  will  appreciate  and  properly  care  for  what  they  get.  Although  the  young 
mem  on  the  reservation  are  the  leading  farmers  there  are  quite  a  number  among  the 
older  men  who  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work. 
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Of  the.*^  patentH  in  tlicliandsoflmliatis  a  fair  proportion  of  them  have  been  earned 
by  »ho  oKier  nicialiersof  I  ho  people,  the  piiucipal  chief  beiDg one  of  thelirst  to  plow, 
fence,  and  put  in  crop  50  acres  as  required  by  treaty,  and  now,  at  an  advanced  age, 
is  working  lor  the  advancement  of  bis  people  and  ihe  schools  upon  the  reservation. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  boarding  schools  on  the  reservation,  and  all  of  them  have  done  very 
good  work.  The  tot^l  attendance  at  one  time  was  221  scholars.  Taking  ander  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  of  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 
there  are  quite  a  number  attending  schools  not  on  the  reservation,  and  some  who  are 
physically  unable  to  attend  school,  we  have  the  above  total  attendance  oat  of  a  pos- 
sible 32fiO  school  children.  There  is  cousiderable  interest  shown  by  the  people  in  hav- 
ing theirchildreu  attend  school  without  any  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

HOUSES. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  Department  the  necessity  of  aiding  these  In- 
dians in  the  construction  of  houses  suitable  for  this  cold  climate,  There  are  Indians 
living  upon  this  reservation  who  have  cuUivared40or.50acre8of  land  year  after  year 
while  thej  have  lived  in  a  low  log  hut,  with  dirt  roof,  unlit  for  man  to  live  in.  There 
are  185  houses  on  the  reservation,  34  of  tho  number  having  been  built  during  the  past 

J^ear.    Some  are  good,  substantial  frame  houses,  but  the  most  of  them  are  built  ol  oak 
ogs  with  pine  floors  and  roofs,  making  a  very  comfortable  house  at  very  little  expense. 

POLICE. 

The  police  at  this  agency  have  rendered  very  efficient  service  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  The  reservation  being  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  police 
aliowe<l,  I  have  been  unable  to  check  entirely  white  men  from  cutting  timber  ou  the 
reservation.  The  tribal  organization  of  the  people  under  their  treaty  has  lelieTed 
the  police  somewhat  from  their  duties  among  the  Indians. 

BROWK  EARTH  SETTLEMENT. 

About  35  miles  southeast  of  the  agency  and  12  miles  east  of  the  reservation  line 
there  is  a  settlement  of  Indians  known  as  the  Brown  Earth  Settlement.  These  In> 
dians  number  about  33  heads  of  families.  They  have  taken  up  lands  under  home- 
stead act  of  March  3,  1875;  12  of  them  have  procured  patents  to  their  lands  under 
said  act.  There  are  30  children  of  school  age  among  them,  but  no  school.  All  of 
their  ciiltivated  lands  were  in  crop  this  year,  but  owing  to  the  very  dry  summer  their 
crops  were  very  poor.  They  broke  about  100  acres  of  new  land  this  spring.  These 
Indians  are  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Department,  and  just  at  this  time  need  eticoar- 
agemeut  and  help.  They  are  far  enough  advanced  to  appreciate  and  make  good  ose 
of  any  lumber  and  farming  implements  given  them. 

CONCLUSION. 

During  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  charge  here  I  have  found  these  Indians  to  be 
quiet  and  very  well  disposed.  They  seem  to  be  willing  to  work,  and  are  willing  to 
try  to  become  self-sustaining.  Many  of  them  have  nothing  to  work  with  j  their  teams, 
wagons,  and  plows  have  become  old  and  worn,  and  without  assistance  lu  their  farm- 
ing operations  their  progress  must  necessarily  be  very  slow. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I.  GREENE. 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Standing  Rook  Agency,  Dakota,  August  26,  1886. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886 : 


INDIANS  AND  LOCATION. 


The  Indians  of  this  agency,  numbering  4,690  persons,  are  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Yanktonais,  Uunkpapa,  and  Blackfeet  bauds  of  Sioux.  They  occupy  the  northeastern 
comer  of  the  Sioux  Reservation  and  the  settlements  beginning  at  the  Cannon  Ball 
River,  which  is  the  northern  bounda>y  of  the  "Great  Sioux  Reservation,"  extend 
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«mth  alon^  tboMissonri  for  a  distance  of  about  70  miles,  and  west,  up  tbe  Cannon 
Ball,  Grand  River,  and  smaller  streams,  abont  40  miles.  Tbe  agency  buildings  are 
located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missonri  Biver,  in  latitude  46  degrees  and  10  minutes, 
and  being  nearly  central  on  a  nortb  and  south  line,  tbe  outlying  settlements  are  about 
equal  distance  in  either  direction. 


CENSUS. 


Siatemeni  based  on  a  cmm9  iakem  June  30, 1886,  of  the  reepeotive  hands  wUhiu  Standing 

Book  Agency, 


Kameofband. 

FamlUea. 

Males 

over 

eighteen 

years. 

Females 
over  four- 
teen 
years. 

Males  un- 
der eight- 
een 
years. 

Females 
under 

fourteen 
years. 

Total  of 
all  ages. 

Males  be- 
tween six 
and  six- 
teen 
yerfrs. 

Females 
between 
six  and 
sixteen 
years. 

Upper  Yanktonaia 
Lover  Yanktonais . 
Haskpapa. 

176 
374 
472 
152 
19 

182 
350 
506 
166 
20 

240 
462 
638 
203 
26 

146 
262 
388 
120 
41 

124 
272 
373 

692 
1,355 

1   QOA 

76 
120 
195 
65 
81 

72 
135 
202 

BUekfeel 

120              608 
43              130 

75 

Mixed  blooda 

82 

Total 

1,1«8 

1,283 

1,568 

957 

932 

4,690 

487 

616 

Of  the  above  numbers  there  were  at  the  date  of  taking  tbe  census  54  pupils  absent 
in  scbools  off  tbe  reservation,  of  whom  10  young  men  and  6  young  women  were  at 
Hampton,  Va. ;  20  boys  at  Clontarf,  Minn. :  13  boys  at  Yankton,  Dak. ;  3  boys  at 
Santee,  Nebr. ;  1  young  man  an  ecclesiastical  student  at  Saint  Meiurad,  Ind.,  and  one 
yoimg  woman  at  Mary  ville.  Mo. 

The  increase  of 'i40  Indians  over  tbat  of  tbe  number  reported  last  year  is  owing  to 
tbe  Arrival  from  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  of  nomadic  Yanktonais  and  Hnnkpapa 
subsequent  to  May  10  last,  and  small  parties  still  continue  to  arrive,  wbo  under 
Department  instructions  are  being  enrolled  as  they  report  and  apply  for  transfer  to 
this  agency. 

AGRICDLTUKK. 

The  efforts  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  in  agricultural  pursuits  tbe  past  year  have 
been  very  gratifying,  and  although  the  season  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  farm- 
iag,  and  the  harvests  unprofitable,  they  are  not  in  tbe  least  discouraged,  as  they  see 
tbat  the  failure  of  crops  has  been  general  throughout  this  section  of  country  and  not 
confined  to  Indian  farming  alone,  but  even  worse  among  the  neighboring  whites  than 
on  this  portion  of  the  Sioux  Reservation.  The  Indians  labored,  diligently,  and  the 
spring  and  early  summer  promised  well,  but  a  drought  set  in  early  m  June,  which 
with  hot  southerly  winda  continued  throughout  the  mouths  of  June  and  July,  and  a 
heavy  hailstorm  on  July  3  ruined  all  growing  crops  in  its  course,  totally  destroying 
about  500  acres  of  small  grain  and  vegetables  in  well-cultivated  fields  near  the  agency 
over  which  it  passed.  Subjected  to  extremes  of  heat,  dry  weather,  and  blighting  hot 
winds,  the  mercury  ranging  from  90  to  110  degrees  for  about  four  weeks,  parched  the 
grass  as  well  as  nearly  all  growing  crops,  tbe  oat  crop  especially  being  almost  an  en- 
tire failure,  and  very  little  of  it  will  be  thrashed,  but  used  chiefly  as  fodder.  The  wheat 
withstood  the  drought  much  better  than  any  other  crop,  and  promises  aboat  one-half 
of  an  ordinary  yield. 

The  land  now  under  cultivation  at  this  agency  will  approximate  3,500  acres,  of 
which  750  acres  is  new  breaking,  added  this  season,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
fairly  well  fenced  and  uniformly  well  cared  for.  Every  family  is  engaged  in  cultivat- 
ing fields,  and  all  work  is  done  by  individuals,  each  family  cultivating  their  own 
fidd  or  garden  patch,  and  nothing  is  held  in  common  except  a  few  mowing-machines 
fer  general  use  of  certain  bands,  which  machines  have  been  purchased  by  several 
members  of  the  same  band  r^lubbing  together,  that  they  may  thus  be  the  better  ena- 
bled to  secure  hay  for  their  respective  herds. 

Of  the  land  under  cultivation  there  was  of  wheat,  525  acres ;  oats,  290  acres ;  com, 
about  2,000  acres ;  and  the  remainder  was  planted  with  potatoes,  squash,  pumpkins, 
turnips,  onions,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  &c.  Having  juHt  commenced  thrashing  and 
none  of  the  root  crops  being  yet  gathered,  I  can,  therefore,  only  give  appro^mate 

rres ;  but  from  the  protracted  and  severe  drought  tbe  yield  will  be  very  light,  and 
harvest  is  estimated  as  foUows:  Corn,  8.000  bushels;  oats,  950  bushels;  wheat, 
5y000 boahels ;  potatoes,  3,500  bushels;  turnips, '3,000  bushels;  onions,  350  bushels; 
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beaurt.  300  bosbols;  boots,  carrots,  rutabaiins,  &c.«  5,000  bnshels;  toj?etber  witb  a 
couttiilerable  quantity  of  cibbjifji'M,  iiulonn,  pumpkins,  uuil  H(}uasbes;  and  from  tbe 
Bbort  stand  of  grass  thonr  will  be  only  about  4,000  tons  of  bay  secured. 

EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESS. 

Daring  the  past  year  these  Indians  have  cut  from  dead  and  fallen  cottonwood  and 
oak  timber  abont  1,500  cords  of  wood,  which  they  have  sold  to  steamboats  navigat- 
ing the  Missouri  River,  also  to  the  agency  for  use  of  agency  and  schools,  and  to  con- 
tractors and  traders  supplying  the  military  post  of  Fort  Yates,  and  for  which  they 
received  an  average  price  of  aoout  84  per  cord.  They  have  constructed  about  4,000 
rods  of  new  fence,  besides  keeping  their  old  fences  in  repair.  They  have  built  one 
hundred  new  log  cabins  and  rebuilt  a  number  of  old  ones  and  have  constructed  a 
number  of  stables  and  sheds  for  sheltering  their  stock.  Ten  new  mowing-machines 
and  live  snlky  rakes  have  been  purchased  by  individual  Indians,  and  six  of  the  more 
thrifty  farmers  have  employed  skilled  labor  to  complete  for  them  hewed  log  houses, 
16  by"3'i  feet,  one  and  a  half  story,  giving  each  two  rooms  on  first  floor,  the  lumber 
and  shingles  being  furnished  by  the  Governnient  from  the  agency  supply.  These 
better  habitations,  thongh  few  in  number,  are  "object  lessons  and  important  factors 
in  Indian  civilization,  for  the  reason  that  to  get  our  Indians  more  comfortably  housed 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment,  and  not  only  essential  to  health,  but  adds  ma- 
terially to  general  contentment  of  the  Indians  in  their  rapidly  changing  condition. 

I  would  recommend  some  provision  by  Congress  that  would  aid  those  who  are  striv- 
ing to  get  better  homes,  by  fumfshing  the  necessary  skilled  labor  for  construction  of 
properly  ventilated  Habitations,  each  house  to  have  an  open  fire-place  that  would  be 
more  conducive  to  health  than  the  present  over-heated,  illy  ventilated,  andfloorless 
cabins  with  earth-covered  roofs.  I  would  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  subsistence 
issues,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  these  buildings,  and  I  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  more  progressive  Indians  of  this  agency  would  willingly  accept  such  conditiona 
in  order  to  secure  comfortable  homes. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A  recent  census  taken  at  this  agency  shows  1,008  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen  years,  and  there  have  been  2  Government  boarding  schools  and  five  Govern- 
ment day  schools,  and  1  mission  day  school  in  operation  during  the  past  year,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Agricultural  boarding  school,  with  a  capacity  of  60  pupils,  located  16  miles  south 
of  the  agency,  has  a  farm  of  100  acres  under  cultivation  connected  with  it,  35  acres 
of  which  was  added  this  year,  and  all  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Boys 
<»f  twelve  years  and  upwards  are  admitted  to  this  school  and  are  instructed  in  farm- 
ing in  all  its  branches,  half  of  each  day  being  given  to  class  studies  and  the  other 
half  to  some  practical  indnstrial  training.  This  school  has  been  conducted  through- 
out the  year  with  an  enrollment  of  77  pupils,  and  an  average  att«ndanceof  48  forthe 
entire  twelve  months.  The  discipline  has  been  good  and  the  pupils  have  made  steady 
and  commendable  progress.  The  school  employs  7  regular  teachers  only,  but  owing 
to  a  chance  in  two  of  the  instnictors  on  September  30  last  9  teachers  appear,  their 
names,  salaries,  and  terms  of  service  being  as  follows: 


IK^ames. 


I       ! 

Sex.  I  Race. 


Position. 


Ifartin  Kenel 

Khabana  Stonp 

Giles  Laogel 

Barney  Gordon 

Nicholas  Euz 

Meinrad  Widmer  . . . 

Matilda  Catany 

Theresa  Markle 

Schola^tica  Kundig . 


M... 
F... 
M... 
M  .. 
M... 
M... 
F... 
F... 
F... 


Total . 


W  . .  1  Principal  teacher 

W . .  I  Assistant  teacher 

W..  Mocbauical  teacher.. 
W\.\  Industrial  tt'athcr... 
W.J  Mcchaniccl  t'-'fher.. 
W.J  Indnstrial  t^jacher  . . . 

W  . .   Seamstress 

"W..|  Laundress , 

W ..  Cook 


Ann  cud 
salary. 


$800 
5U0 
480 
480 
180 
480 
360 
360 
360 


Termor 
service. 


Month*. 
12 
12 
8 
3 

•     I 

12 
12 
12 


AiDoant 
paid. 


$000 
.500 
120 
120 
300 
360 
S60 
360 
360 


8,140 


The  industrial  boarding  school,  located  at  the  agency,  with  a  capacity  for  100  pnpils 
proper,  but  which  during  a  portion  of  the  year  has  haid  135  children  crowded  into  it, 
has  been  in  operation  throughout  the  year  with  very  BatisfEictory  results.  Girls  of 
all  ages  and  boys  up  to  twelve  years  attend  this  8chool|  where  during  the  year  there 
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have  been  148  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  116  pnpils ;  and  now,  during  the 
vacation,  there  are  about  70  children  remaining  in  preference  to  going  liome,  who  are 
relieved  from  class  studies  only,  all  other  school  discipline  being  maintained.  There 
m  a  5-acre  garden  cultivated  by  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  tne  industrial  teacher, 
and  the  girls  Hre  instructed  in  everything  pertaining  to  housekeeping  by  alternating 
in  the  different  departments. 

There  have  been  eight  teachers  employed  in  this  school,  their  names  and  salaries 
being  as  follows : 


Kames. 

Sex. 

Baee. 

PoaitioiL 

Annual 
aalary. 

Term  of 
aervioe. 

Amonnt 
paid. 

Gcitrnde  MoDemuytt 

F... 
P... 
P... 
M... 
F... 
F... 
P... 
P... 

W.. 
W.. 
W.. 
W.. 

vr.. 

W., 
W.. 

Principal  teacher 

Aasiataot  teacher 

do  

1600 
900 
600 
420 
480 
860 
860 
860 

IfofitAf. 
IS 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

$600 
500 

u&rtinA  8h«Tlln 

Mary  Schonle .,.,.,.,,.. 

500 

Joseph  Helmlff.... 

Indostrial  teacher 

Matron 

420 

^deteEiurster 

480 

EoeeWkKuT 

Cook 

360 

AoMlma  Aii0r 

SeamatreM 

860 

Lanndrees 

800 

Total 

8,  too 

The  Cannon  Ball  day  school,  located  25  miles  north  of  the  agency,  has  a  capacity 
for  bO  scholars,  and  has  had  84  pupils  enrolled  with  an  average  attendance  of  60  for 
the  school  year.  A  mid-day  meal  is  given  to  the  children  attending  this  school,  which 
has  resulted  most  satisfactorily  by  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  children  and  in  keep- 
injr  up  a  regular  attendance. 

The  teachers  employed  were  as  follows : 


Kamea. 

Sex. 

Baoe. 

Position. 

Atiniial 

salary. 

Term  of 
servloe. 

Amonnt 
paid. 

AafonCWella 

M.. 

P... 

H... 
W.. 

$500 
480 

Monthf. 
12 
12 

$60« 

jMy^hin^ 'W'eiU 

480 

Total 

980 

The  Grand  Eiver  day  school,  located  40  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  has  a  capa- 
city of  60  scholars,  and  has  had  an  enrollment  of  70  pnpils  with  an  average  attend- 
ance ot  46  for  the  school  year.    The  mid-day  meal  is  also  given  at  this  school,  which 
has  been  productive  of  much  good  at  that  point  in  overcoming  the  stubborn  opposi- 
tion thaf  was  encountered  when  the  school  was  first  opened  in  September  last.    This 
Bcbool  is  located  on  Grand  River,  midway  between  two  of  the  principal  settlements 
of  the  late  hostile  Sioux,  and  the  retarding  influence  of  the  non -progressive  and 
ignorant  leaders  waq  exercised  with  all  possible  force.    They  would  not  permit  any 
wood  to  be  cut  to  provide  fuel  for  the  school  by  those  who  were  better  disposed  and 
willing  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  receiving  $4  per  cord  for  the  wood 
delivered,  and  they  demanded  |5  in  money  for  each  pnpTl  sent  to  the  school.     We, 
however,  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  prejudice  and  all  opposition  has  ceased,  and 
the  success  of  this  school,  which  has  been  ably  conducted  by  the  teachers,  ha-^  ex- 
ceeded my  most  ardent  expectations,  and  my  object  in  locating  a  school  at  that  dis- 
tant point  has  been  fully  realized  in  getting  the  children  of  those  important  settle- 
ments brought  under  civilizing  influences. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  teachers  and  salaries  paid,  viz : 


Kame. 

Sex. 

Baoe. 

Position. 

Annnal 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amonnt 
paid. 

I«MriaPriraean 

M  .. 

F... 

H... 
I.... 

Teacher 

$500 
480 

Montht. 
10 
10 

1416  67 

Reside  Plimeaa 

Assistant  teacher 

400  00 

Total     

816  67 

1               

1" 
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No.  1  day  school,  loeated  18  miles  north  of  the  agency,  with  a  capacity  for  :}0  pnpils, 
has  had  uu  ei;r')llment  of  36  and  an  average  attendance  of  21.  This  school  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  settlement  of  Upper  Yanktonais,  who  are  the  best  disposed  and  most 
progressive  of  any  Indians  at  the  agency,  and  consequently  the  regnlar  attendance 
and  progress  of  the  children  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  teacher  is  a  mixed- 
blood  Sioux  and  well  qnalified  for  the  position.     Her  name  and  salary  is  as  follows : 


Name. 

Sex. 

Bace. 

Position. 

Annnal 
salary. 

Tennof 
service. 

MonOa. 
10 

Amount 
paid. 

Maria  L.  Van  Solen 

F... 

H... 

Teacher 

$500 

H18.66 

No.  2  day  school,  located  3  miles  north  of  the  agency,  with  a  capacity  for  :\0  schol- 
ars, has  had  35  enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  21,  and  the  attendance  and 
progress  of  the  pnpils  of  this  school  has  been  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  following  is  the  salary  paid  with  names  of  teachers  employed,  viz : 


Karnes. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annual 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amonnt 
paid. 

Asmes  V.  Lariviere 

F... 
M... 

H... 
W.. 

Teacher  

$500 
500 

Monthi. 
3 
9 

$125 
876 

£.P.McFadden 

...do 

Total 

500.00 

■f  "•• 

No.  3  day  school,  located  3  miles  sonth  of  agency,  with  a  capacity  for  30  pnpils. 
has  had  an  enrollment  of  36  scholars  and  an  average  attendance  of  13  for  the  school 
year.  This  school  is  taught  by  a  full-blood  Indian  girl,  a  graduate  of  Hampton  Noi> 
mal  School,  Hampton,  Va.,  and  her  management  of  the  school  and  control  of  the 
children  has  been,  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  very  beneficial.  The  following 
is  hername  with  the  salary  paid: 


Name. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Position. 

Annnal 
salary. 

Term  of 
service. 

Amoant ' 
paid. 

BosaBearfaoe 

F... 

I.... 

Teacher 

$600 

MofUhM. 
12 

$500 

The  Dakota  Mission  day  school,  located  on  Grand  River  32  miles  west  of  agencyi 
has  a  seating  capacity  for  40  scholars;  there  have  been  61  enrolled  at  this  school  with 
an  average  attendance  of  17  pupils.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps,  is  a  full-blood 
Sisseton  Sioux,  who  receives  ^30  per  month  for  his  services,  which  is  paid  by  the  Da- 
kota Misjiion,  through  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  superintendent. 

The  seven  Government  schools  and  one  mission  school  conducted  at  this  agency 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  shows  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  547  scholars,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  343  for  the  time  the  respective  schools  were  in  operation. 
There  were  also  65  pupils  in  schools  off  the  reservation,  making  a  total  of  612  youth 
belonging  to  this  agency  who  attended  school  for  longer  or  shorter  terms  during  the 
past  year,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  few  of  the  parents  bring  their 
children  to  place  in  the  schools,  and  that  fewer  still  come  of  their  own  volition,  some 
idea  maybe  formed  of  the  labor  required  in  getting  this  number  under  instrnction, 
and  it  has  only  been  accomplished  by  giving  the  educational  work  every  possible  at- 
tention. 

Day  schools  on  Indian  reservations  are  no  longer  an  experiment — they  have  proven 
a  success ;  and  while  the  boarding  school  is  the  true  civilizer,  where  system  and  order, 
so  essential  to  the  Indian  child,  is  inculcated,  yet  the  day  schools  are  reaching  many 
that  cannot  bo  brought  at  first  into  the  boarding  schools,  but  who,  after  their  prediu- 
dices  are  overcome  by  their  attending  day  school,  frequently  ask  for  a  transfer.  The 
day  schools  are  therefore  auxiliaries,  fountains  as  it  were,  from  whence  the  boarding 
schools  may  draw  their  supply,  and  no  matter  how  distant  from  the  agency  a  settle- 
ment may  be  in  which  a  well  conducted  day  school  is  in  operation,  it  soon  feels  the 
all-pervading  and  civilizing  influence,  and  such  school  exerts  beneficially  upon  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  pupils. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  mioftiooary  work  at  this  agency  is  mainly  under  the  auspices  of  Rt.  Rev.  M. 
Harty^  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Dakota,  who,  at  au  expense  of  abont  |2,280  the 
past  year,  has  maintained  four  mission  stations  here.  The  three  resident  fathers  re- 
port *i92  Indian  baptisms  duriM|r  the  fiscal  year,  of  whom  80  were  adnlts :  and  they 
also  report  7  marriases  solemnized  by  the  charcb.  Services  are  held  daily  at  three 
difierent  points  on  the  reservation,  and  at  the  two  principal  stations  there  are  three 
services  every  Sunday,  which  are  usually  well  attended  by  respectful  and  apparently 
interested  congregations.  There  is  also  a  mission  station  at  Grand  River,  '^  miles 
Bonthwest  from  the  agency,  conducted  by  a  native  catechist  under  the  direction  of 
Bev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Dakota  Mission,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  has  a  misition  station  and  neat  chapel  on  Oak  Creek,  about  35 
miles  south  of  the  agency,  where  he  has  had  a  native  minister  stationed  a  portion  of 
the  past  year. 

The  work  of  christianizing  the  adult  Sioux  is  one  requiring  great  patience  and 
wonderful  powers  of  perseverance,  and  the  chief  encouragement  of  the  zealous  mis- 
sionary is  the  interest  inculcated  in  the  rising  generation,  who  are  more  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  precepts  of  the  Christian  doctriue. 

8ANITAKY. 

The  agency  physician  rex)orts  the  present  sanitaty  condition  of  this  agency  as  be- 
ine  remarkably  good,  although  there  have  been  172  deaths,  while  the  births  numbered 
180.  As  heretofore  the  diseases  which  have  proven  fatal  are  consumption  and  scrofula, 
and  these  aflTections  have  mainly  owed  their  ravages  among  the  Indians  to  a  disregard 
on  their  part,  or  an  ignorance,  of  the  necessity  of  proper  precautions  and  care  after 
tlieae  diseases  have  established  themselves.  There  is  probably  no  climate  in  the 
United  States  with  a  less  tendency  to  the  development  of  the  contagious,  or  so  called 
filth,  diseases  than  this,  for  were  it  otherwise,  uvin^  as  many  of  our  Indians  do,  in 
close  cabins  with  slight  ventilation,  they  must  certainly  have  suffered  fVom  some  of 
these  diseases. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Indians  are  getting  to  have  more  and  more  confi- 
dence in  the  **  white  man's  me<licine,"  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  ''occupa- 
tion" of  many  of  the  old-time  medicine  men  among  them  'Ms  gone,"  and  the  imposi- 
tion formerly  practiced  by  these  conjurers  is  now  frequently  referred  to  by  the  In- 
dians with  incredulity. 

]u  the  schools  the  health  of  the  children  has  been  remarkably  good.  Out  of  a  total 
of  225  enrolled  at  the  two  boarding  schools  during  the  year  only  a  single  death  oc- 
curred, and  that  was  a  boy  of  eight  years  old  who  died  from,tubercular  brain  disease. 
A  great  improvement  is  noted  in  the  fact  that  parents  having  children  at  the  schools 
do  not  insist  upon  taking  them  home  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  sick,  as  they  did  for- 
merly, bnt  are  quite  willing  to  allow  them  to  remain  and  receive  treatment  at  the 
•cbools. 

It  is  generally  supposed  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  facts  that  all  Indians  suf- 
fer Draco  from  venereal  diseases.  This  is  not  true  of  these  Indians,  as  verv  little  of 
this  trouble  exists  among  them,  and  in  this  respect  they  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  same  number  of  white  people. 

As  has  been  stated  in  my  former  reports,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  here  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  for  the  better  treatmen  t  of  the  I  ndian  sick.  Cases  now  under  the 
physician's  care  that  must  eventually  succumb,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  care  and 
diet  at  their  homes,  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination  if  hospital  facilities 
were  provided.  It  would  seem  that  the  Indian  who  is  in  good  health  is  abundantly 
inovided  for.  He  is  furnished  with  rations,  cattle,  and  agricultural  implements; 
Mbools  are  liberally  provided  for  his  children ;  but  for  the  Indian  attacked  with  sick- 
ness, or  suffering  iiom  an  injury,  there  is  no  provision  made. 

INDIAN  POUCS. 

The  police  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  27  members  up  to  June  30,  and  30  members 
since  that  date,  are  selected  from  among  the  best  Indians  of  the  different  settlements, 
and  have  maintained  their  former  past  reputation  for  eflBciency  and  usefulness.  They 
Me  prompt  in  executing  orders,  vigilant,  and  attentive  to  duty,  and  realizing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  position  in  maintaining  order  upon  the  reservation,  deport  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  both  obedience  and  respect. 

COURT  X>F  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

There  are  regular  bi-weeklv  sessions  of  the  Indian  court  held  at  the  agency  police 
qnarteis  in  a  room  set  apart  tor  that  purpose,  and  the  importance  of  this  court  ifl  now 
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sncb  that  it  wonld  seem  almost  impossible  t^  do  witbont  it.  Offenses  of  every  obar- 
ucK'i  committed  at  the  Agency  ar«  brouj^bt  befuiv  this  court  Tor  adjudication,  and  it 
boB  relieved  me  of  mncli  nunoyauce  in  trivial  matters  and  aided  materially  in  the 
more  important  cases.  Tbe  judges,  wbo  are  tb«  two  officers  of  the  Indian  police  force, 
and  John  Grass,  an  intelligent  Indian  wbo  speaks  English,  are  men  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, whose  decisions,  impartially  rendered,  have  been  accepted  in  all  cases  the  past 
jear  without  any  complaint,  except  in  three  instances  where  an  appeal  was  made, 
and  in  two  of  which  a  rehearing  was  ordered  upon  additional  testimony  being  pro- 
duced. 

If  the  judges  of  this  court  were  separated  from  the  police  force  and  paid  salaries 
of  about  $20  per  month,  it  wonld  add  to  tbe  usefulness  of  the  oourt  by  the  iscreaaed 
dignity  that  such  separation  would  establish. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  stat^  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  show  steady  prog- 
ress. Their  advancement,  altbongb  slow,  is  very  apparent  from  year  t^  year,  and  the 
past  five  years  has  brought  about  a  most  gratifying  change.  With  the  present  policy 
of  liberal  aid  for  schools,  together  with  the  system  of  practical  farm  instructors, 
located  in  the  different  settlements  to  direct  and  assist  beginners,  interests  will  be 
aroused  and  emulation  encouraged  that  will  guarantee  steady  advancement,  and  tbe 
Indians  of  the  rising  generatitm  should  thus  become  a  Christian  body  of  nseful  citi- 
zens. 

The  statistical  report  is  transmitted  herewith. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin. 

United  States  Indian  AgemU 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  August  23, 1886. 

Sir:  In  submitting  this  my  third  annual  report  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  peace  and  quiet  obtain  among  the  Indians  generally  throughout  the  entire  res- 
ervation. This  IS  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  condition  of  things  one  year  ago, 
when,  by  reason  of  the  discharge  of  unworthy  employes,  many  of  the  Indians,  through 
their  influence,  were  greatly  exercised,  and,  with  these  white  men  as  their  advisers, 
were  devising  means  to  supplant  their  agent.  A  most  extraordinary  investigation, 
which  lasted  a  month,  was  in  progress  a  portion  of  the  time,  held  in  the  private  rooms 
of  the  investigator,  without  notice  to  the  agent,  and,  in  bis  absence,  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  malcontents,  old  chiefs,  and  insuborditfate  Indians  to  vilify 
the  agent,  and  place  on  record,  in  the  form  of  ex  parte  statements  and  afBdavitn, 
craftily-devised  charges  and  complaints,  which  were  sjotten  up  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  affecting  his  standing  with  the  Department.  While  these  things  are  unpleasant, 
they  are  only  to  be  seriously  deprecated  by  reason  of  the  unwholesome  influences 
they  have  upon  the  Indians.  All  who  know  them  will  agree  that  they  are  not  onlv- 
ensily  excited,  but  are  also  prone  to  join  in  any  very  considerable  movement  which 
promises  a  change,  which  they  are  led  to  believe  will  give  them  greater  freedom  from 
restraint  and  less  discipline.  Indians  also  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  most  improbable 
stories,  and  are  too  ready  to  adopt  as  true  the  most  palpable  falseho4>ds.  During  the 
period  mentioned  the  Indians  who  were  influenced  by  the  agencies  referred  to,  with 
those  whom  they  could  control,  ^ere  greatly  stirred  up,  and  tbe  reservation  pre- 
sented anything  but  tbe  tranquil  appearance  which  it  nas  since  and  which  it  aoes 
now. 

In  the  distribution  of  work-cattle,  wagons,  and  harness,  with  about  five  hundred 
families,  only  about  one-fourth  could  become  the  recipients  of  this  property,  with 
three-fourths  unprovided  for,  when,  in  their  opinion,  they  were  just  as  worthy  and 
as  clearly  entitled  to  recognition  as  the  one- fourth.  As  this  property  was  given  out 
before  the  time  mentioned  herein,  a  lar^e  number  of  the  three-fourths  felt  exceed- 
ingly sore,  and  were  only  too  ready  to  join  in  any  clamor  which  had  for  its  object  the 
overthrow  of  the  agent. 

Two  other  causes  conspired  to  strengthen  the  Indian  allies  who  were  consorting 
with  tbe  discharged  employes.  A  party  of  Indians  bad  that  spring  stopped  my  sur- 
veyors at  tbe  agency  bridge,  whom  I  hud  employed  to  survey  tbe  reservation,  and  upon 
the  ground,  as  they  alleged,  that  the  survey  was  not  to  be  ina<le  in  twelve  40-acre 
tracts  to  each  bead  of  a  family,  as  they  desired.  After  two  inefiectual  efforts  of  the 
surveyors  to  cross  the  bridge  1  sent  for  the  Indians  and  compelled  them  to  yield,  and 
the  party  crossed  the  bridge  and  entered  upon  their  work.  These  Indians  and  their 
friends  were  only  too  willing  to  Join  the  recusants. 
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I  had  that  spring  orgaDized  a  board  of  advisers,  coDsistinj;  of  sixteen  of  the  best  men 
I  could  select  on  the  reservation— two  from  each  of  the  eight  bands  of  Indians— whose 


dren  for  the  Government  boarding  school.  This  organization  was  considered  by  the 
old  chiefs  as  an  unpardonable  innovation  bj  the  agent  upon  their  rights  as  chiefs. 
No  ancient  or  modern  judge  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  power,  or  regarded  with  more 
displeasure  the  least  innovation  upon  the  jurisdiction  which  attaches  to  his  office, 
than  do  these  old  Indian  chiefs.  Useful  as  these  chiefs  may  have  beeu'to  their  tribe 
in  times  past,  when  chiefs  were  a  necessity  for  tlifc  proper  management  of  the  Indians, 
1  think  1  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  agents  in  stating  Inat  they  can  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  management  of  agency  afi'airs  without  any  detriment  to  the  service.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  board  of  advisers  so  incited  these  chiefs  that  they  became  willing 
tools  in  the  hands  of  others  to  do  their  bidding.  The  erganization  of  a  police  for  this 
tgency,  and  of  an  Indian  court,  these  chiefs  regarded  with  similar  displeasure,  as 
they  now  do  the  board  of  advisers,  but  as  they  have  become  submissive  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  police,  and  partially  so  to  the  court  which  I  called  into  being,  in  like  man- 
ner will  tliey  in  time  cease  their  hostility  to  the  board  of  advisers. 

There  are  eight  chiefs  on  the  reservation,  and  certainly  live  of  them  are  imbued 
with  the  feeling  that  they  should  dictate  to  the  agent,  and  as  they  have  been  made  to 
onderstand  that  this  cannot  be  done  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  fanlt-finding  is 
ever  dominant.  My  invariable  rule  is  to  treat  these  men  kindly,  listen  respectfully 
always  to  what  they  have  to  say,  and  do  just  as  much  for  them  in  response  to  their 
requests  as  I  would  for  the  most  friendly  Indian  on  the  reservation ;  but  to  make  pets 
of  them,  as  has  been  done,  or  to  extend  favors  which  they  shonld  not  receive,  in  order 
to  propitiate  them,  would  be  unjust  to  the  service,  and  this  they  know  full  well  I  will 
never  do.  Shorn  of  their  former  prestige  by  force  of  circumstances,  their  subjects 
engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  their  power  to  control  their  bands  gone,  their  influence 
over  them  growing  weaker  each  year  as  the  Indians  acquire  homes  and  property,  an 
obedient  servility  in  war  and  in  the  cbase  ext  hanged  for  an  independent  manhood — 
these  chiefs  seeing  all  this,  begin  to  realize  that  they  are  standing  alone,  surrounded 
by  a  new  order  of  things,  which  is  neither  congenial  to  their  taste  nor  flattering  to 
their  ambition,  and  they  assume  that  the  civilizing  agencies  which  have  produced 
these  results  and  rbbbea  them  of  their  power  are  their  worst  enemies.  Nor  can  it  be 
thought  strange  that  these  men.  so  lon^  accustomed  to  rule,  as  they  see  their  glory 
fast  fode  away,  should  look  upon  all  In«ian  agents,  clothed  with  authority  over  them 
and  their  former  subjects,  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  intruder  usurping  all 
the  power  that  once  belonged  to  them. 

I  have  given  the  matter  of  the  investigation,  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  the  in- 
fluences which  contributed  so  largely  toward  sustaining  it,  some  prominence,  as  it 
clearly  falls  within  the  instructions  contained  in  the  circular  addressed  tome  of  date 
of  July  1,  1886,  in  which  I  am  directed  to  give  a  full  but  brief  summary  of  all  notable 
events  and  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

HABITS  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

When  I  took  possession  of  this  office,  July  31, 1884,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians 
to  hang  about  the  agent's  ofhcc  in  lar^e  partits.  reclining  in  shady  places,  smoking, 
and  passing  to  each  other  the  pipe,  which  is  tlieir  constant  companion.  Frequent 
councils  were  called  for,  and  the  chiefs  were  prolific  in  giving  advice,  and  highly  com- 
plicentary  in  their  remarks  to  the  new  agent.  The  talks  ended  in  asking  for  a  feast. 
B;  former  custom  all  Indians  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  office  every  day  and  ask  for 
anch  things  as  were  ^eut  to  the  agency  for  them,  such  as  nails,  window-glass,  sash, 
door.and  window  frames,  &c.  I  soon  made  a  change,  so  that  they  should  only  ask  for 
these  things  on  issue  days — the  days  when  they  visited  the  agency.  The  issues  of 
rations  were  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week,  and  I  afterwards  reduced  the  issue 
dajs  to  only  one  each  week,  so  that  in  place  of  consuming  four  days  each  week  in  com- 
ing for  their  rations  and  returning  home,  two  only  were  spent.  In  the  saving  of  time, 
wear  and  tear  of  horses,  wagons,  and  harness  by  this  change  a  great  deal  is  gained  to 
the  Indians  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  I  only  draw 
orders  for  property  on  issue  days.  This  I  have  found  to  work  well,  giving  the  Indians 
no  excuse  for  leaving  their  work  to  come  to  the  agency.  The  result  is,  that  for  the 
past  .vear,  with  the  exception  of  some  old  non-producing  men,  seldom  are  Indians 
found  about  the  agency  except  on  issue  days. 

lu  my  opinion  a  still  further  change  for  the  better  could  be  made  by  issuing  rations 
only  once  in  two  weeks.  As  Indians  ailvance  in  farming,  rations  become  each  year 
of  less  importance,  and  certainly  less  necesMary  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  time 
spent  in  coming  for  them  is  of  more  value  to  them  on  their  little  farms  than  the  ra- 
tions are  worth* 
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I  am  j^ratiiied  to  record  another  obaDse  in  the  disposition  and  babiU  of  my  ludiuua; 
a  habit  indulged  in  by  many,  and  whicn  was  yielded  with  great  reluctance.  1  refer 
to  their  frequent  visits  in  large  parties  to  other  tribes.  Carrying  out  the  instractionH 
of  the  Department,  confining  as  far  as  possible  Indians  on  their  own  reservation,  ] 

Sersisteotly  refused  to  give  passes  to  Indians  in  parties  to  visit  their  neighbors  as  had 
een  their  habit.  When  this  rule  was  announced  and  passes  refused,  at  first,  by  the 
mor^  stubborn  Indians,  the  order  of  the  ag^ut  was  disregarded  and  tne  visits  were 
paid.  On  their  return  their  ration  tickets  were  taken  up,  and  now  I  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  state  that  I  am  never  asked  for  passes  for  Indians  to  go  in  parties  visit- 
ing, nor  do  they  go  in  squads  as  before..  I  do  not  refuse  passes  to  such  as  I  am  satis- 
fied have  business  at  other  agencies,  such  as  visiting  a  sick  relative  when  sent  for,  or 
to  obtain  horses  which  are  due  or  promised  them,  as  is  often  the  case,  but  never  allow 
them  to  go  in  large  parties  for  the  purpose  of  visiting. 

Within  the  past  thirty  days  I  have  been  vi«ited  by  about  150  Indians — men,  women, 
and  children  comin|^  in  groups  of  from  twenty  to  near  sixty.  As  these  Indians  came 
without  provisions  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  they  had  to  be  subsisted,  most  of  which 
came  from  the  Yanktons,  whereby  their  supplies  were  cut  short  and  some  of  them 
impoverished.  These  visits  are  prolific  of  evil.  Indians  stop  their  work  to  have  a 
general  **good  time"  with  their  visiting  friends.  A  dance  every  uight  for  their  en- 
tertainment forms  a  chief  part  of  the  hospitality  extended  to  them.  In  order  to  do 
this  an  issue  ox  is  killed,  supplies  purchased  at  the  trader's  stoce,  such  as  sugar  and 
coffee,  and  in  true  Indian  style  their  visitors  are  most  royally  entertained.  When 
they  return  they  carry  with  them  presents  of  horses,  corn,  and  such  other  property, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  as  the  poor  but  too  liberally  inclined  Indian  has  to  be- 
stow. I  said  to  these  visitors  that  I  could  only  allow  them  three  days  for  their  visit 
and  then  they  must  leave.  The  infiuence  of  these  Indians,  who  are  far  behind  the 
Yanktons  in  civilization,  is  decidedly  bad.  Isolation  from  other  less  progressive  tribes 
is  quite  important  in  order  to  keep  them  contented  on  their  little  farms  and  progres- 
sive in  the  industrial  habits  which  they  are  forming.  The  natural  disposition  of  all 
Indians  to  roam  and  i>ay  visits  to  other  tribes  is  fast  dying  out  among  the  Yanktons, 
and  in  its  place  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  work. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  able-bodied  Yankton  men  of  this  reser- 
vation are  willing  to  work  provided  they  could  be  reasonably  rewarded  for  their 
labor.  I  do  not -think  that  this  large  per  cent,  would  engage  in  farming  even  if  the 
means  were  placed  in  their  hands^  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  believe  ^.u  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  would  engage  m  tillage.  Ten  per  cent,  would  work  in  the  shops 
and  at  any  agency  work  for  the  Government  in  preference  to  farming,  and  the  re- 
maining 10  per  cent.,  as  long  as  they  can  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence  from  rationc, 
wonld  not  work  at  all. 

During  the  lasi  summer  I  have  employed  a  number  of  Indians  in  building  bridges 
and  agency  work.  The  most  of  these  were  young  men,  who,  when  dressed  for  the 
dance  and  their  courting  excursions,  appear  in  summer  enveloped  in  white  sheets, 
and  in  winter  in  blanketo.  They  put  on  paint  and  ornament  their  heads  with  feath- 
ers, their  necks  and  breasts  with  beads,  their  wrists  and  arms  with  brass  bracelets, 
their  fingers  with  rings,  whereby  they  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  dunky  maiden  dressed 
in  the  height  of  extreme  fashion.  They  wear  long  hair  and  are  the  **  dudes"  of  the 
tribe.  These  men  in  citizen's  dress  I  have  found  to  be  industrious,  hard  working;  fol- 
lows. With  them  I  dng  a  trench  for  a  pipe  for  the  mill,  150  feet  long  and  20  feet  deep, 
and  excavated  a  room  for  the  pump  and  engine  to  supply  the  mill  with  water,  12X14, 
and  7  feet  deeper  than  it  was,  through  a  gumbo  soil  which  nothing  but  the  x>ick 
could  penetrate.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  of  my  Indians  will  work  if  they  are  paid 
a  reasonable  price  for  their  labor.  Last  year  they  put  up,  in  good  order,  over  600 
tons  of  hay  for  the  beef  cattle,  and  th«  y  are  now  engaged  in  putting  up  550  tons  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  largely  the  class  of  Indians  I  have  mentioned  who  cut  and 
haul  all  the  wood  consumed  at  the  agency,  for  which  they  get  $3  per  cord  for  hard, 
and  $2.50  for  soft.  I  paid  out  the  last  fiscal  year  $1,500  to  Indians  lor  wood  for  agency  • 
and  school  use. 

When  I  came  upon  the  agency,  on  the  death  of  a  near  relative  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  gather  about  the  house  and  carry  oflf  all  the  prop- 
erty about  the  premises,  even  to  the  team,  wagon,  and  farming  m.achinery,  if  Any. 
So  complete  was  this  species  of  vandalism  that  the  cooking-stove,  bedding,  and  the 
last  tin-cup  in  the  house  were  even  borne  away,  leaving  the  survivors  entirely  dc8- 
titute.    It  frequently  happened,  on  appeals  to  the  relatives,  that  these  things  were 

f' ven  away  as  an  evidence  of  their  devotion  and  sorrow.  This  old  Indian  custom 
have  almost  stoped.  In  one  case,  when  considerable  property  was  lett,  I  adminis- 
tered upon  the  estate,  called  the  children  together,  and  divided  the  property  among 
them  and  the  widows,  to  the  consternation  of  those  who  had  been  eagerly  waiting 
and  watching  for  it.  In  case  of  the  death  now  of  any  prominent  person  in  the  family 
I  send  two  of  my  police  to  take  possesion  of  the  house  and  premises  to  protoct  th<> 
property,  and  in  this  way  it  is  saved  to  the  family. 
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The  bouee  in  wbich  an  Indian  dies  is  considered  by  alLbut  Cbristian  Indians  as  no 
loDger  fit  for  occupanc3^  where  it  stood.  It  is  either  abandoned  or  torn  down  and 
movedy  no  matter  bow  short  the  distance,  to  save  the  survivors  from  being  ^'hannted  " 
by  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

All  Indians  are  exceedingly  superstitious.  There  is  on  this  reservation  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this.  The  skin  of  a  full-blood  Indian  man,  about  forty-ftve  years  of 
age,  is  changing  color,  his  hands  showing  white  and  dark  spots  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar,  the  white  spots  as  white  as  white  paper,  and  toe  dark  spots  their  nat- 
ural brown  color.  This  Indian,  under  no  circumstance,  can  be  induced  to' eat  beef, 
of  which  all  Indians  are  so  fond.  He  says  that  the  cause  of  his  skin  changing  was 
because  he  once  eat  the  beef  of  a  spotted  Texas  steer.  This  Indian  is  very  sensitive 
about  the  color  of  his  hands,  and  wears  mittens  even  in  warm  weather  to  conceal 
them.  I 

In  this  connection  I  will  add  that  two  remarkable  illustrations,  proving  the  sensitive 
natare  of  Indians,  have  occurred  since  I  came  to  the  agency,  resulting  in  suicide.  One 
young  Indian  man,  about  twentj'-two  years  of  age,  was  scolded  by  his  grandmother  for 
something  he  had  done,  which  met  her  disapproval,  and  almost  instantly  shot  himself 
through  the  head  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun.  In  the  other  case  a  young  man 
of  near  the  same  age  was  upbraided  for  the  wild  life  he  was  leading,  and  told  that  by 
reason  of  it  he  ha<l  caused  the  death  of  his  father,  who  a  short  time  prior  had  died — 
a  prominent  man  in  the  tribe — w^hereupon  he  mounted  his  horse,  borrowed  a  pistol, 
repaired  to  the  grave  of  his  father  at  the  agency ,  and  shot  himself,  his  prostrate  body 
beiug  found  lying  acrosn  the  grave.  He  lingered  in  great  suffering  about  two  weeks 
and  died  of  iho  wound. 

INDIANS  AS    REGULAR  EMPLOYES. 

My  constaint  aim  has  been  to  increase  the  force  of  Indian  laborers  wherever  it  could 
be  done  protitably,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  employing  Indians  but  to  teach  them 
trades,  in  order  eventually  to  dispense  with  white  labor  as  far  as  possible.  I  have 
placed  two  men  in  the  mill,  one  to  handle  the  engine  and  the  other  to  attend  to  grind- 
ing wheat  and  com,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  Uiat  the  man  in  the  engine-room  can 
run  the  engine  himself,  and  the  one  in  the  mill  can  now  grind  the  jgrain  without  the 
assistance  of  the  engineer  and  superintendent  of  shops,  giving  him  ample  time  to 
attend  to  his  other  varied  duties — working  in  the  carpenter  shop,  teaching  the  appren- 
tices, repairing  buildings,  dressing  burrs,  and  supervising  the  work  generally.  These 
apprentices  in  the  mill  were  entirely  new  to  the  work  when  appointed  less  than  one 
year  ago,  but  are  proving  valuable  in  their  places.  I  have  in  the  carj^enter  shops 
four  Indians,  two  carpenters,  and  two  apprentices ;  in  the  tin  shop,  two ;  m  the  black- 
smiih  shop,  one ;  in  the  shoe  and  harness  shop,  three :  in  the  agent's  office,  one  (an  as- 
sistant issue  clerk) ;  a  teamster  and  groom,  two ;  and  in  charge  of  the  beef  herd,  two ; 
scveuieeu  in  ail — twelve  full-blood  Indians,  and  five  of  mixed  blood. 

I  established  the  shoe  and  harness  industry  during  the  last  year,  which,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  work  done  for  the  Indians,  I  consider  indispensable.  One  other 
industry  I  would  recommend— that  a  paint  shop  be  opened,  with  two  Indians  ap- 
pointed;  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  spend  all  of  their  time  in  learning  the  trade. 
Wagons  and  plows  be  longing  to  Indians  and  the  agency  should  be  painted  once  a 
year;  machinery  also ;  and  as  I  have  found  young  Indian  men  learn  trades  easily, 
with  six  months'  practice  with  the  brush  these  apprenticee  could  paint  agency  build- 
ings, whereby  much  expense  could  be  saved  to  the  Government  in  paying  for  white 
labor. 

The  work  done  by  the  Indians  in  the  carpenter  shop  consists  largely  in  repairs  to 
Indians'  wagons,  plows,  machiuCry,  making  doors,  door  and  window  frames  for  In- 
dian bouses,  bedsteads,  cupboards,  &c.  The  work  in  the  tin  shop,  making  tin  buck- 
ets, pans,  cups,  oil-cans,  and  repairing  the  tin\vare  of  the  Indians,  while  the  work 
in  the  shoe  and  harness  shop  consists  of  repairing  harness  and  shoes.  The  blacksmith 
and  his  apprentice  are  kept  busy  in  shoeing  horses  and  repairing  machinery.  All  the 
men  in  these  shops  have  all  they  can  posssibly  do.  While  thus  engaged  the  Indian 
young  men  are  not  only  earning  some  money,  but  they  are  learning  trades  which  will 
qualify  them  in  time  to  take  the  entire  management  of  the  business,  and  make  them 
useful  members  of  society. 

In  the  grist-mill  the  3,000  bushels  of  wheat  bought  each  year  from  the  Indians  is 
ground  and  issued  to  them  without  toll  or  cost,  and  about  as  much  more  as  custom- 
work  on  the  same  easy  terms. 

/The  saw-mill  saws  their  logs  without  any  expense  to  them,  and  with  the  lumber 
they  build  and  repair  their  houses.  During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1886, 
there  was  sawed  for  the  Indians  65,400  feet  of  lumber,  and  for  the  agency  5,0UU  feet. 
All  the  wood  for  generating  steam  for  these  mills,  which  are  run  with  one  engine,  is 
bought  from  the  Indians,  the  expense  of  running  the  mills  paid  by  the  Government, 
and  the  flour  and  lumber  turned  over  to  them  free  from  cost. 
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FARIOMG. 

Last  season  I  sent  a  reliable  man  into  the  field  with  instructions  to  visit  every 
house  and  carefully  gather  the  crop  statistics.  I  have  every  season  to  believe  that 
he  was  thorough  iu  his  work  and  made  a  correct  report.  This  season  the  same  clerk 
was  again  seut  out  for  the  same  purpose.  He  informs  me  that  he  has  visited  every 
house  and  accurately,  as  was  possible  for  him  to  do,  ascertained  the  number  of  acres  in 
cultivation  ou  the  reservation.  Two  weeks  of  faithful  labor  were  spent  by  him  and 
his  assistant  in  gathering  this  information,  including  taking  the  census  and  listing 
the  property  of  the  Indians.  By  comparison  with  the  report  of  last  year  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  Indians  have  made  a  reasonable  advance  in  fanning. 

Number  of  acres  in  cultivation  on  reservation  in  1885  and  1886. 


Crop. 


188S. 


1880. 


Increase. 


Acres  In  wheat 

Aoree  in  com 

Aoreeinoats    

Acres  in  potatoes  

Track  patchea  and  gardens... 

Total  acreage  of  crops  . 


809 
907 
128 
06 


715 
1,060 
287 
02 
151 


1,700 


2,011 


100 
069 
loU 
27 
151 


1, 112 


The  figures  for  IBdp  are  taken  ftom.  my  annual  report  for  that  year,  and  are  believed 
to  be^correct.  I  also  have  confidence  in  the  report  made  to  me  for  this  year.  The 
increased  acreage  iu  all  the  crop's  shows  encouraging  results.  The  Yankton  Indians 
are  moviug  steadily  forward,  .and  if  they  continue  to  do  as  well  in  the  next  two  year^ 
as  in  the  last,  it  will  not  bo  loug  before  they  will  become  an  independent  people. 

Patient,  persevering  effort  ou  the  part  of  the  agent,  encouraging  words  and  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  all  they  do  to  improve  their  condition,  help  from  the  Government  in 
the  free  distribution  of  agricnltural  implements,  and  wire  to  fence  in  their  crops, 
which  are  being  partially  deeti'oyed  ©very  year  by  stock  running  at  large,  more  work- 
oxen  for  breaking  the  prairie,  with  a  liberal  hand  extended  in  helping;  them  to  better 
houses,  and  in  a  tew  years  the  Yanktous  will  be  only  too  willing  to  give  up  their  ra- 
tions and  dejiond  upon  their  own  manly  efforts  for  a  living.  As  they  become  identi- 
fied with  the  soil,  which  yields  its  fruits  in  return  for  labor,  and  more  especially  as 
they  build  houses,  plant  trees,  and  begin  to  realize  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  home 
life)  do  they  lose  their  individuality  as  Indians  and  pass  into  a  higher  existence,  where 
they  enjoy  for  the  firat  time  the  pleasures  which  come  from  an  ambition  to  accumu- 
late property  and  secure  comforts  for  themselves  and  their  families.  At  present  the 
more  advanced  are  neither  Indian  n^r  white,  but  in  a  sort  of  chrysalis  condition,  and 
only  need  encouraging  to  enable  them  to  be  less  red  than  white  in  all  that  attaches 
to  a  prosperous  civilization. 

Some  i>f  their  fanus  present  the  appearance  of  thrift,  while  about  their  houses  are 
found  nice  groves  of  shade  trees,  the  premises  wearing  an  air  of  neatness  and  com- 
fort which  led  Inspector  Pearsons  a  few  days  ago  to  remark,  while  passing  through 
the  reservation,  that  *  ^unless  a  man  knew  he  was  on  an  Indian  reservation,  he  would 
think  he  was  passing  through  a  white  man's  country.''  But  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  this  is  universal ;  squalid  houses  and  dirty  tepees  are  found,  with  no  appearance  of 
thrift,  and  these  present  to  the  eye  the  other  extreme,  while  between  the  two  extremes 
the  houses  of  the  Indiaus,  as  a  rule,  have  a  tidy  appearauce,  shade  trees  forming  no 
exception.  Nothing  more  coi-pletely  tames  au*Indian,nor  is  more  effectual  iu  w*'an- 
ing  him  from  a  disposition  to  roam,  tnan  the  civilizing  iafiuences  of  a  hoir.e.  A  bouse, 
a  rew  trees,  a  piece  of  land  broken,  a  crop,  a  little  property,  some  money  now  and 
then  as  the  result  of  his  labor,  with  the  white  man's  comforts  which  it  will  purchase, 
and  the  hitherto  wild  Indian  becomes  a  new  man.  Stimulated  by  the  ambition  which 
takes  possession  of  his  soul  to  acquire  more  property,  he  begins  to  realize  for  the  fint 
time  that  his  life  is  capable  of  producing  great  results. 

CROP  ESTIMATR  FOR  1886. 

7,150  bushels  wheat,  at  70  cents $5,005 

33,320busbel8corn,  at  SOceuts 9,960 

8,610  bushcLsoats,  at30conts 2,583 

y,300  Itiisliels  potatoes,  at  50  cents 1, 150 

2'  bu  heitjonioiiP,  at  $1 ,,..-• $20 
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BObnahels  beans,  at$l $50 

760  bushels  flax,  at  80  cents..... 608 

200  bushels  turnips,  at  50  cents 100 

Total  value  of  crops  raised 19,476 

Add  product  of  labor : 

Hay  cut  for  themselves,  1,500  tons,  at  12.50 3,750 

Hay  cut  for  Government,  550  tons,  at  |2.50 1,375 

Wood  sold,  1,100  cords,  at|2.60 2,860 

Total  earnings 27,461 

I  have  estimated  the  wheat  at  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  com  at  20,  the  oats  at  30, 
and  the  potatoes  at  25. 

Number  of  dwelling-honses  occupied  by  Indians,  361 ;  number  of  farms,  310;  aver- 
age number  of  acres  for  each  farm,  9.39.  The  largest  cultivated  farm  contains  35  acres. 
There  are  other  £Eunns  containing  15  and  20  acres  each,  but  these  are  few.  The  fa^rms 
are  usually  from  5  to  8  acres,  with  patches  of  2, 3,  and  4  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Prairie  broken  this  season,  189  acres.    Claims  taken,  21 ;  new  houses  built,  10 ;  frame,  3. 

Value  of  stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Number. 

Price,  each. 

TotaL 

Hones 

00 
609 

92 
200 
190 
282 
420 
8,606 
266 
203 
325 

41 

160  00 

25  00 

16  00 

25  00 

25  00 

15  00 

400 

10 

30  00 

10  00 

500 

400 

$5,400  00 
16^225  00 
1,360  00 
9,000  00 
4.750  00 
8,480  00 
1,080  00 
360  60 

PwiM 

Colta 

Oxen - 

Cows 

ToQiiff  cattle 

^:^^^:::::,::::::::::::::::::::::::^^^^^ 

polu:..:::::;;. :;:::::;:::::::::::;::::::::;:;:::;::;:::::;;:::: 

Wacons 

7,980  00 

HameM . . . .  ^ ......... .........x...... 

2,030  00 
1,625  00 

Plows 

Birrowa 

104  00 

HoQMbold  property  not  eno]nerated«  but  eetimated  to  be  worth 
|5toihel!^Uy,  being 528 fiunilies 

2,615  00 

TotaJ, 

55,689  60 

The  wealth  of  the  Yankton  Indians  consists  mainly  in  their  valuable  landed  estate 
aecored  to  them  by  treaty  proclaimed  February  26,  1859. 

THE  RESBRVATION. 

Four  hundred  thousand  acres  are  provided  for  them  as  their  future  home  by  the 
treaty.  By  the  boundaries  defined  m  the  treaty^  it  was  found  upon  actual  survey 
it  gave  them  431,000  acres  and  a  ft*action.  The  Missouri  Biver  for  35  miles  makes  the 
southern  line  of  the  reservation,  while  along  the  northern  lines  run  two  creeks,  known 
as  Wet  and  Dry  Choteau,  and  in  the  eastern  x>ortion  are  found  Sprine  and  Bull  Creeks. 
Hear  the  center,  on  the  north  from  the  agency,  are  small  lakes.  On  the  northwest 
there  is  quite  a  body  of  water,  known  as  Andes  Lake.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
land  is  arable,  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent,  is  good  for  pasture.  The  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass  found  in  all  parts  of  the  reservation  proves  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
flax,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  all  root  crops.  The  settlements  are  mainly  at  the  ex- 
treme edges  of  the  reservation,  near  the  mouth  of  Choteau  Creek  on  the  east  and 
the  Missouri  River  on  the  west  and  south,  and  within  about  7  miles  of  the  agency 
boOdinss,  leaving  a  vast  area  of  land  on  the  west,  northwest,  and  north  unoccupied ; 
and,  Jn^inff  from  the  past  history  of  the  Indians  in  farming,  never  will  nor  can  be 
utilized  by  tnem. 

The  Yanktons  have  now  been  on  this  reservation  twenty-seven  years,  and  we  flnd 
aa  the  result  of  their  efforts  at  farming  that  they  now  have  in  cultivation  only  2,911 
acres,  leaving  yet  in  a  state  of  nature  428,089  acres ;  deduct  from  this  100,000  acres 
for  tl^ir  fature  wants,  and  there  remain  328,069  acres,  which  for  all  time  to  come 
Bftver  can  be  profitably  use4  by  them  for  any  purpose,  not  even  for  stock-raising, 
as  tiie  100,000  acres  would  be  far  more  than  they  could  use  for  cultivation  and  stock. 
Besides,  the  Yanktons  do  not  take  kindly  to  raising  cattle.    The  328,0^  acres  of 
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snrplns  would  bring  in  market  an  average  of  (4  an  acre,  including  the  shortage  by 
reason  of  the  lakes  mentioned.  The  most  desirable  selections  in  proximity  to  water 
would  bring  from  |5  to  |8  an  acre,  and  I  think  it  entirely  safe  to  estimate  the  whole 
Sit  14.  This  would  yield  to  the  Indians  the  princely  sum  of  $1,312,356,  which,  at 
5  per  cent.,  would  give  them  an  annual  revenue  of  $65,617.80.  With  this  income 
$50,000  could  be  expended  each  year  for  five  years  in  building  for  them  houses  at  a 
cost  of  $500  each,  which  would  build  one  hundred  houses  each  ye^r,  or  five  hundred  in 
all,  and  would  make  comfortable  all  the  families  on  the  reservation.  The  remaining 
$15,617.80  of  the  annual  income  could  very  profitably  be  expended  in  buying  for  them 
agricultural  implements,  American  brood  mares,  and  such  other  property  as  would 
best  be  suited  to  their  farming  needs.  As  the  guardian  of  these  Indians,  actuated  by 
the  sole  desire  to  do  them  the  greatest  good  possible,  endowed  with  a  superior  in- 
telligence, which  qualifies  the  Qovemment  to  be  the  better  judge  of  what  is  for  their 
best  interests,  I  cannot  but  realize  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardian,  even  as  against 
the  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  the  wards,  to  take  the  matter  of  surplus  unprofitable 
lands  in  hand,  and  deal  by  the  Indians  in  disposing  of  them  as  plainly  appears  to  be 
for  their  greatest  prosperity. 

The  mortality  table  shows  that  the  Tanktons  are  decreasing  in  numbers.  In  1857, 
when  they  came  upon  the  reservation,  there  were  2,600  of  them.  In  1886  only  1,775.. 
Deaths  during  the  last  fiscal  yea^  50 ;  births,  only  31.  The  agency  physician  attributes 
the  sickness  and  death  of  the  Indians  largely  to  living  in  poor  houses,  with  dirt  fiooia, 
leaky  roofs,  bad  ventilation,  and  exposure  to  cold  in  winter. 

I  know  of  ne  greater  blessing  for  these  Indians  than  building  for  them  comfortable 
houses^  which  can  be  done  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  l^sides,  the  moral  and 
civilizing  influence  which  comfortable  three-room  houses  would  produce  should  enter 
largely  into  the  account  in  considering  this  grave  question. 

During  the  month  of  July  I  passed  around  tne  reservation  looking  after  tresspassers, 
and  was  more  than  before  impressed  with  the  extent  of  the  vast  number  of  acres  lyine 
idle,  and  the  desirableness  of  the  land  for  profitable  cultivation.  On  the  west  and 
north,  running  down  to  the  line,  are  the  farms  of  white  men,  and  they  are  generallv 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  journey  occupied  a  number  of  days,  and  I  think 
was  productive  of  good  results  in  keeping  white  settlers  off  from  Indian  territory. 

THE  SEASON. 

During  the  month  of  May  and  until  about  June  10  the  season  was  very  favorable 
and  ^ave  promise  of  a  bountiful  crop.  Dry,  hot  weather  then  began  and  there  was 
but  little  rain  until  August  1,  with  but  few  copious  showers  up  to  this  time.  The 
weather  has  been  exceedingly  warm,  the  mercury  rising  as  high  as  116<^  F. ,  and  but  few 
days  through  July  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  it  faUen  below  90^  F.,  ran^ng  much 
of  the  time  up  to  104^  F.  This  exceeding  hot,  dry  weather  reduced  the  yield  of  all 
the  crops.  Wheat  and  oats  suffered  less  than  com  and  potatoes.  The  lowest  esti- 
mated average  yield  of  wheat,  which  is  now  mostly  thrasned,  is  by  no  one  placed  at 
less  than  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  none  higher  tihau  15 ;  but  at  10  bushels  the  yield 
will  be  sufficient  to  bread  the  Indians.  I  am  authorized  to  buy  from  them  3,000 
bushels  for  issue,  leaving  them  4,150  bushels  in  addition  for  fiour.  The  com  crop  for 
family  use  is  more  important  to  them  than  the  wheat  crop.  While  in  the  milk  they 
gather  and  dry  it.  In  the  winter  it  is  boiled  with  meat,  and  the  diet  thus  obtained 
IS  their  chief  supply.  Late-planted  com  is  almost  a  failure,  while  the  best  fields  will 
not  yield  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  crop.  The  oat  crop  was  fair.  Early-planted 
potatoes  will  be  about  one-half  of  a  crop,  and  the  late  planted,  except  when  well 
tilled,  will  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  a  crop.  The  wheat  and  oats  were  cut  in  good 
season  and  securely  stacked,  and  within  fifteen  days,  probably,  the  eutire  crop  will  be 
thrashed,  as  I  have  three  thrashing-machines  among  the  Indians. 

CERTIFICATES  IN  8EVERALTT. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  but  little  interest  taken  by  the  Indians  in  obtaining 
certificates  for  their  lands.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  obstinate  persistence  of  some 
of  the  Indians  to  accepting  less  than  12  forties  to  each  head  of  a  family.  This  quan- 
tity had  been  agreed  upon  by  some  of  the  old  chiefs,  and  a  good  deal  of  efibrt  haa 
been  made  among  the  Indians  to  influence  them  not  to  accept  anything  less.  The 
qnestion  having  been  submitted  to  the  Department  for  decision,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  by  letter  dated  November  5,  ,1885,  decided  that  each  head  of  a  family 
be  assigned  160  acres,  with  40  acres  additional  for  each  member  of  the  family  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  (the  whole  amount  to  be  allotted  to  the  head  of  the  family),  and 
ICO  acres  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  decision,  which  can. 
only  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  liberal  by  all  fair-minded  persons,  allows  more  land 
than  will  be  cultivated, but  it  provoked  '^Andrew  Jones,''  a  man  who  contrives  to 
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live  witbont  work,  a  full-blooded  Indian,  to  renewed  efforts  in  behalf  of  tbo  12-forty 
scheme. 

1  hare  made  no  effort  to  force  upon  the  Indians  certifi<5ates  in  severalty,  being  con- 
tent to  have  them  take  claims  and  to  pursue  their  farming  where  located,  without 
agitating  the  question  as  to  the  quantity  each  head  of  a  family  and  single  person 
would  obtain,  satisfied  that  the  bad  influences  at  work  against  the  allowance  oy  the 
Department  will  soon  die  out.  While  I  regard  the  issuance  of  certificates  in  sev- 
eralty, in  order  more  fully  to  identify  the  &dians  in  the  soil  and  more  completely 
anchor  them  to  their  farms,  of  great  importance,  vet  I  deem  it  better  that  the  appli- 
CAtiou  for  certificates  be  entirely  voluntary.  A  little'  time,  with  increasing  intelli- 
gence, will  bring  this  about.  When  once  started,  a  few  taken,  true  to  Indian  instincts, 
all  will  want  them. 

DANCING. 

Dauciug  continues  on  the  reservation,  much  to  the  hindrance  of  missionary  work, 
corrupting  the  young,  detrimental  to  all,  perpetuating  the  wild  Indian  yell,  and  in 
speech  and  t»ong  recounting  the  horses  stolen  and  scalps  taken  from  enemies  in  wars  in 
rbe  distant  past,  all  of  which  are  brought  vividly  before  the  minds  of  the  vouthand 
middle  aged,  producing  an  influence  which  leads  them  to  believe  that  such  a  life  is 
more  to  be  preferred  than  a  life  of  labor.  Veritable  heroes  these  men  have  been  in 
the  scenes  tney  describe,  and  the  lives  they  have  led  are  considered  sublime  in  com- 
parison to  the  peaceful  life  spent  in  tilling  the  soil. 

Expensive  feasts  are  made  at  these  dances  when  visitors  from  other  tribes  are  pres- 
eDt^  and  occasionally  an  issue  ox  is  slaughtered  to  add  a  change  to  the  relish  of  dog 
meat,  and  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  their  visiting  friend& 

It  is  but  Cue  to  a  large  class  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  to  add  that  they  never 
attend  these  carnivals  of  vice,  but  are  utterly  opposed  to  them.  These  belong  to  the 
more  advanced  Indians,  and  most  of  them  are  professed  Christian  men. 

For  two  years  I  have  tried  by  all  peaceful  means  to  break  up  these  dances,  but 
have  utterly  failed.  My  police  cannot  do  it.  My  board  of  advisers  have  worked  to 
this  end,  but  have  accomplished  nothing.  They  having  been  authorized  on  Saturday 
nights  by  my  predecessor,  they  claim  the  right  to  continue  them. 

INDIAN  COUKT. 

This  court,  composed  of  three  full-blooded  Indians,  has  been  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  agent  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  Indian  offenses.  It  relieves  the  agent  to 
a  ereat  extent  from  the  responsibility  of  inflicting  punishment,  which  too  often  pro- 
vokes an  angry,  revengeful  spirit;  nor  do  the  jadges  wholly  escape.  They  are  often 
derided  and  threatened  by  those  who  are  made  to  suffer  for  their  wicked  deeds  and 
misconduct. 

While  many  appeals  have  been  made  to  me  to  change  my  court  by  appointing 
others  m  their  places,  I  have  continued  the  judg|es  I  appointed  when  I  organized  the 
coart  two  jears  ago.  I  have  often  been  surprised  in  the  trial  of  important  cases 
which  it  seemed  to  me  would  tax  the  wisdom  of  a  learned  Judge  to  render  an  equi- 
table decision  between  the  parties^  to  witness  the  skill  of  these  unlettered  men,  in 
giving  their  reasons  for  the  decision  made.  With  only  one  exception,  their  decis- 
ions have  met  with  my  approval. 

lu  a  very  exciting  trial,  growing  out  of  one  man  enticing  away  the  wife  of  an- 
other, one  party  drew  his  knife  to  kill  his  antagonist,  and  the  other  attempted  to  do 
the  same  thing,  but  was  prevented  by  the  police,  whtreupon  the  court  affixed  a  pun- 
ishment of  fifteen  days  in  Jail  upon  each  for  contempt,  which  I  thought,  as  they  were 
Indians,  was  excessive,  and  this  sentence  I  modifiea  to  ^ve  days. 

A  great  many  grievances  arise  upon  the  reservation  between  the  Indians,  which 
this  court  can  settle  quite  as  well  or  better  than  the  agent.  With  an  inborn  prejudice 
common  to  all  heathen  Indians  against  the  white  man,  bis  decisions,  however  Just, 
would  provoke  feelings  when  the  same  decision  made  by  men  of  their  own  blood  would 
not.  There  have  been  twenty-five  trials  before  this  court,  the  results  of  which  have 
b«eu  imprisonment,  Judgments  for  money,  for  horses,  for  the  payment  of  tines,  and  for 
separation  where  parties  were  living  together  without  being  lawfully  married. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  all  these  trials  the  defendants  have  admitted,  when 
trne,  all  the  facts  testified  to  by  the  complaining  party.  There  is  seldom  any  conflict- 
ing testimony.  When  the  facts  are  only  known  to  the  two  men  (parties  to  the  case) 
and  the  complaining  wituess  testifies  what  the  defendant  did,  the  facts  as  stated  are 
admitted.    It  would  be  considered  cowardly  to  deny  them. 

I  must  again  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Judges  who  spend  their  time  in  hold- 
ing this  court,  that  they  be  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services.  Un- 
le^  this  IS  done,  I  fear  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dispense  with  this  useful  branch  of  the 
service. 
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POLICE. 

I  have  found  my  police  uselfnl  men  in  all  of  the  ordinary  duties  required  of  them. 
In  bringing  children  into  the  boarding  school,  in  catching  and  returning  runaways, 
in  ejecting  intruders  from  the  reservation,  in  looking  after  property  issued  to  the  In- 
dians, and  reporting  to  the  agent  any  sales  made,  m  advisinc  me  when  white  men 
come  upon  the  reservation  for  traffic,  in  keeping  an  eye  upon  Indians  and  reporting 
their  absence  without  leave,  advising  me  of  offenses  committed,  and  in  attending  to 
their  daily  duties  about  the  agency,  in  all  these  things  the  police  are  ^uite  indispen- 
sable. But  in  an  emergency,  when  arrests  could  not  be  made  without  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  the  great  risk  of  somebody  being  hurt,  they  have  not  been  up  to  the  stand- 
ard I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  men  wearing  the  police  uniform.  I  do  not  think 
this  arises  from  a  cowardly  disposition,  but  more  from  a  desire  to  avoid  trouble  with 
men  of  their  own  blood  and  the  probability  of  being  obliged  to  use  force.  There  are 
only  one  or  two  such  cases,  but  these  satisfied  me  that  the  fraternal  feeling  existing 
between  the  Yanktons  was  much  stronger  than  the  obligations  imposed  by  offlciiu 
duty ;  nor  is  this  strange  when  it  is  understood  that  by  marriage  and  blood  the  Yank- 
tons  are  nearly  all  connected.  I  have  made  changes  in  my  police  in  order  to  secure 
more  effective  men. 

SCHOOLS. 

At  the  head  of  the  schools  on  the  reservation  stands  the  Government  Indnstrial 
Boarding  School,  not  only  on  account  of  the  average  attendance,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  industries  taught.  Mr.  Perry  Seldon,  as  supenntendent,  by  efficiency  in  his  work, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers^  has  brought  the  school  up  to  its  present  stand- 
ard. Entering  upon  his  duties  in  March,  1885,  under  discouraging  circumstances,  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  been  successful  in  establishing  order  where  there 
was  confusion,  discipline  over  employes  and  children  in  place  of  a  spirit  of  insnbor- 
dination,  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance,  harmony  among  teachers  in  ^laoe  of 
jealousies,  so  that  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  employes  and  children  during  the 
last  half  of  the  school  year  seemed  like  one  happy  family.  The  changes  in  employes 
that  were  found  necessary  to  be  made  have  produced  good  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  nothing  will  occur  in  the  future  to  make  further  changes  necessary.  In  school 
work  freqnent  changes  are  to  be  deprecated. 

The  opposition  which  has  existed  among  the  Indians  to  sending  their  children  to 
school  is  dying  out.  They  have  been  freqnent  visitors  at  the  school  during  the  last 
year,  and  begin  to  realize  the  blessings  secured  by  having  their  children  attend.  So 
open  was  their  hostility  that  they  endeavored  by  force,  six  years  ago,  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  the  school  building,  and  actually  pulled  ap  the  posts  which  were  planted 
to  inclose  the  school  lot.  There  is  still  a  strong  preludioe  among  the  heathen  Indians 
against  all  schools,  which  cannot  be  explained.  I  have  found  this  a  great  hindrance 
in  my  efforts  to  fill  up  the  school. 

Compulsion  through  the  police  ts  often  necessary,  and  should  this  be  required  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  it  will  be  heroically  resorted  to,  regardless  of  results.  The  treaty 
with  the  Indians  gives  the  children  to  the  Government,  for  school  purposes,  nine 
months  in  the  year,  but  the  punishment  therein  provided  in  case  they  fail  to  comply 
is  hardly  humane  or  just.  If  taking  up  ration  tickets  only  meted  out  merited  pun- 
ishment to  the  heads  of  families,  who  are  alone  guilty,  it  would  be  a  wise  pzovision, 
but  the  children  have  to  go  hungry  and  suffer  for  the  disobedience  of  the  parents.  It 
is  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  compel  attendance  through  the  police  than  taking  up 
ration  tickets  for  non-attendance. 

To  obtain  and  maintain  in  school  the  Indian  children  of  the  reservation  is  the  in- 
teresting feature  in  Indian  work.  No  one  can  sufficiently  realize  this  unless  he  has 
seen  the  great  changes  which  a  few  months  make  in  these  children.  The  dirty, 
ragged,  idle  boy  and  girl  as  found  in  the  camps,  under  school  and  industrial  influences 
are  so  changed  in  habits,  inclinations,  and  general  appearance,  their  countenance 
wearing  a  happy  expression,  taken  as  they  have  been  from  a  life  of  suffering  for 
want  of  food,  and  tvom  cold  in  winter  by  reason  of  little  or  no  clothing,  a  life  of  houe- 
less  degradation  exchanged  for  a  life  of  comfort  and  usefulness.  To  witness  this 
change  makes  a  person  realize  in  the  fullest  sense  the  bleissings  of  doing  good. 

For  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Government  boardings 
school  at  this  agency,  attendance  of  children,  with  a  list  of  employ^  engaged,  as  also 
the  work  which  has  been  done  on  the  industrial  farm,  1  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Seldon,  the  superintendent,  which  I  attach  to  my  report,  and  ask  that  it  be  considered 
a  part  of  it,  as  I  adopt  all  that  he  says  therein,  and  agree  with  him  in  his  suggestions. 

OTHER  RESERVATION  SCHOOLS. 

Saint  Paul's  boarding  school,  for  boys  only,  located  at  the  agency^  with  a  capacity 
for  40  scholars,  is  doing  a  good  work  iu  educating  ludiau  boys.    This  school  is  under 
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the  care  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  W.  H.  Hare,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Dakota,  whose 
pbilaDthropic,  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Indian  education  for  many  years  have 
given  him  prominence  as  a  leader  in  missionary  school  work.  Several  thonsand  dol- 
Ut8,  the  result  of  benevolent  charitie^,  have  been  profitably  expended  in  the  erection 
of  suitable  school  buildings,  about  12  acre^  of  ground  are  inclosed,  a  portion  orna- 
mented with  a  handsome  grove  of  trees,  which,  with  its  nice  lawn,  and  graveled  road- 
way, impart  to  the  premises  an  air  of  comfort  and  enterprise  rarely  found  on  Indian 
reservations.  The  attendance  of  boys  durinff  the  last  school  year  was  not  what  it 
Bhonld  have  been,  the  largest  any  one  month  being  only  30.  The  average  attendance 
caanot  be  given,  for  the  reason  as  stated  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Hawtry,  late  principal, 
that  the  records  were  destroyed  by  his  predecessor.  The  boys  are  rationed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  other  expenses  in  maintaining  the  school  are  borne  by  other  parties 
(charitable  contributions),  amounting  to  $4,500  per  annum. 

A  PRBSBTTERL4K  DAT-SCHOOL, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  also  maintained 
at  the  agency,  with  Miss  Nancy  Hunter  as  teacher.  Miss  Hunter  is  doing  a  Christian 
work  by  gathering  in  the  smaller  children  about  the  agency,  teaching  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  English  language,  and  impartinj§f  wholesome  religious  instruction. 
School  was  taught  nine  months  the  past  year,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
13  ]^ .  It  has  J  ust  opened  with  18  children,  and  gives  promise  of  a  mnch  larger  attend- 
ance the  present  school  year. 

These  three' schools  are  the  only  ones  on  the  reservation.  Day  schools  have  been 
opened  at  other  places^  but  have  been  given  up  by  reason  of  the  small  and  irregular 
atteiidance  not  j ustify ing  the  expense.  The  superior  advantages  of  a  boarding  school 
at  the  acency  over  day  schools  in  the  settlements  hardlj^  admits  of  argument.  The 
Indian  child  must  first  be  taught  to  understand  and  speak  the  English  language  as 
essentially  necessary  to  all  suosequent  progreiss.  At  day  schools,  living  with  their 
parents,  only  a  few  hours  each  day  in  school,  this  is  a  difficult  and  almost  hopeless 
task.  Habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness  as  rigidly  taught  in  all  well  managed 
Indian  boarding  schools  cannot  be  enforced  at  day  schools  with  the  children  living  a 
camp  life.  If  tne  parents  do  not  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
their  children  to  send  them  to  a  school  where  they  are  provided  with  wholesome 
food,  comfortable  clothing,  and  warm  beds  in  winter,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
will  take  much  interest  in  day  schools  where  these  blessings  are  not  found. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  each  of  whom  has  been  at  the  agency  sixteen  years,  are  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  churches  in  missionary  labor,  supplemented  by  Indian 
teachers  and  catechists  in  their  good  work.  The  fruits  of  their  efibrts  are  not  only 
fonnd  in  the  number  of  converts  from  pagan  to  Christian  life,  but  also  in  the  civiliz- 
ing infinences  over  the  Indians  generally.  Both  of  these  ministers  of  the  gospel  hold 
service  in  the  Dakota  language,  Mr.  Williamson  in  the  morning  and  Mr.  Cook  in  the 
afternoon  on  Sabbath,  and  in  English  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  respectively. 

Mr.  Williamson  being  absent  I  cannot  obtain  the  present  church  statistics  of  mem- 
bership, baptisms,  &,o..  but  subjoin  the  statement  made  last  year,  with  the  remark 
that  I  am  satisfied  fnrtner  additions  have  been  made  to  the  church.  I  copy  the  letter 
addressed  to  me,  as  follows : 

GmiNWOOD,  Dak.,  Augtitt  29, 1885. 

DlAR  6iB:  In  aooordaooe  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  report  concerning  the  mission  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Two  ohurohes  are  organised  among  the  Yankton  Indlans^ne  at  the 
aeency  ana  the  other  oaUed  Hill  Church.  Also  we  have  another  preaching  station  near  NVhtte  Swan. 
lliepMt  year  has  been  one  of  enconrafteraent  in  onr  woi  k.  The  attendance  has  inci^ascfl,  and  more 
thanusiuu  interest.  Xumber  of  members  in  the  two  churches,  159;  number  received  on  profession 
daring  the  year,  88 ;  number  of  children  in  oar  Sabbath  schools,  115.  Amount  contributed  oy  the  In- 
dians to  support  of  preaching,  $108.  Amount  contributed  to  the  missionary  society,  $26a. 
Tours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  P.  WILLIAMSON. 

I  also  append  to  my  report  the  following  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  on  missionary 
work: 

Mission  op  the  Holt  FBLLOWsmr,  Yankton  Aobngy,  Dakota, 

Augxut  81,  1888. 
Ifi^.  J.  F.  KncNST, 

UniUd  SUUe8  Indian  Agent,  Yankton  Agency,  Dak.  : 

8lR:  The  present  population  on  this  reservation  is  about  1.800.    Missionflry  work  was  begun  here 

by  the  Protestant  Bpisnopol  Church  in  October,  1869.    The  central  mission  at  the  agency,  since  1870, 

has  been  suppLemenied  by  chapels  and  resident  clergy  or  chatechists  in  charge  at  eaeh  eiid  of  the  re- 

BSrre.  that  of  the  Holy  Name,  at  Choteau  Creek,  and  St.  Philip  the  Deacon's,  at  White  Swan,  15  and 
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18  mflds  distant.    Anotber  station  was  maintained  for  sereral  yean  at  tbe  i>olnt  of  timber  6  miles 
distant,  bnt  bas  been  discontinued  since  tbe  flood  of  IWl,  ^rbiob  carried  a-vray  the  obapeL 

Besides  the  distinctively  religions  work  carried  on  at  these  four  stations,  for  many  years  day  schools 
-were  maintained  at  idl  of  them,  in  which  the  elements  of  English  were  taught,  and  also  the  scholars 
were  tanght  to  read  and  write  their  native  Dakota.  For  some  time  these  hare  been  disoontinned,  the 
burden  of  maintaining  them  being  too  great  for  the  ohorch  to  bear.  The  native  clergy  in  charge  of 
the  chapels,  however,  nave  generuly  dnring  the  winters,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term,  taught  schools 
in  the  vernacular. 

For  thirteen  years  past  the  church  has  maintained  Saint  Paul's  boarding  school  for  boys  to  accom- 
modate iO  boys,  and  it  has  been  a  blessing  not  only  to  this  tribe  but  to  a  number  of  others  trom  which 
pupils  were  drawn.  Emanuel  Hall,  for  girls,  was  maintained  for  several  years  and  then  merged  in 
Bamt  Mary's,  Santee  Agency.  At  the  present  time  the  whole  number  of  the  tribe  identified  with  the 
ohorch  by  baptism  is  S6.  The  number  of  communicants  is  205.  During  the  past  year  baptisms, 
adults,  13;  infants,  43;  confirmations,  27;  marriages,  7;  average  attendance  at  service  on  Sundays, 
830 ;  attending  Sunday-school  instruction,  120. 

The  Indian  women  at  the  throe  stations  have  societies,  which  wurk  for  various  ol^jects  connected 
with  their  several  chapels— one  to  aid  in  tbe  rebuilding  of  the  church,  for  which  they  have  about 
$225  in  bank ;  one  for  a  bell,  for  which  they  have  about  $75 ;  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  ohaacel, 
for  which  they  have  nearly  $70.  During  tne  past  year  tbe  Indians  have  contributed  towards  the  salary 
of  the  Indian  clergyman  in  charge  of  the  chapel  at  White  Swan  about  $100 ;  also,  for  the  Indian  cler- 
gyman in  charge  oi  the  chapel  at  Choteau  Creek,  $30.  The  incidental  expenses  of  all  three  chapels  are 
borne  by  tbe  several  congregations  through  weekly  offerings  at  the  Sunday  morning  services. 

At  tbe  present  time  the  only  special  hindrance  to  Christian  and  rlvilizing  work  on  this  reserve  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  Indian  dances.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  whm  this  very  d^noralising  and 
hindering  practice  should  be  entirely  forbidden  and  done  away  with  on  this  reserve. 

I  have  simply  to  add  my  testimony  that  I  have  always  found  you  most  interested  and  ready  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  help  and  encourage  our  Christian  work. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

JOSEPH  W.  COOK. 
Missionary  to  the  TankUms. 

There  is  now  being  finished  a  commodious  Episcopal  church  edifice  at  the  affenoy, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  rustic  log  church  where  services  have  been  held  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  which  will  not  only  be  an  ornament  to  the  agency,  but  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  benevolent  charities  of  those  who  have  contributed  the  means  to 
build  it. 

While  untutored  Indians  do  not  become  enthusiasts  in  religion,  nor  especially  noted 
for  their  piety,  old  customs,  diflScult  to  eradicate,  still  dominating  with  some  who 
are  members  of  religious  societies,  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  missionary  teachings 
soften  their  wild  natures,  and  impress  them  with  an  accountability  to  a  Higher 
Power,  which  makes  them  better  men  and  women. 

INDIAN  MARRIAGES  AND  PLURALITY. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  heads  of  families  on  the  reservation  are  living  with  their 
women,  married  only  according  to  Indian  custom.  The  tie  is  not  considered  at  all 
sacred,  nor  does  it  hold  the  parties  together  whenever  the  man,  by  caprice  or  be- 
cause of  his  fancy  to  another,  chooses  to  sever  it.  The  complaints  of  women  to  the 
agent  against  the  persons  who  have  thrown  them  away  are  not  uncommon.  Ahorse 
is  generally  the  measure  of  damages  which  they  claim.  There  is,  however,  a  crow- 
ing disposition  to  be  lawfully  married  among  those  who  want  companions,  and  this 
is  a  hopefhl  sign  of  better  marital  relations.  Plurality  is  largely  confined  to  tbe 
older  heathen  Indians,  although  there  are  instances  where  it  is  found  among  young 
men  who,  fh>m  their  teachings  and  professions,  ought  to  abhor  this  vice. 

SANITARY. 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  among  the  Indians  during  the  past  year,  although  the 
death  table  shows  that  fifty  have  died,  a  greater  mortality  than  the  population  in  so 
healthful  a  country  would  seem  to  Justify. 

Four  hundred  have  been  treated.    The  agency  physician  says : 

The  diseases  which  mostly  prevail  are  those  of  dirt  and  poverty,  viz :  Scrofula,  fh>m  which  hardly 
any  are  free,  needing  only  some  depressing  cause  to  develop  it,  generally  in  tbe  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  neck  and  angle  of  the  Jaw ;  consumption,  which  most  often  attacks  the  sul^ject  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty.   Malarial  diseases  are  quite  rare. 

AGENCY  IMPROVEMENT8- 

A  want  of  Judgment,  taste,  and  method  is  conspicuous  in  the  laying  out  of  tbe 
agency  grounds  and  erection  of  buildings.  Neither  parallels  nor  right  angles  were 
observed.  The  buildings  are  scattered,  nor  is  there  uniformity  in  anything.  Early 
in  the  spring  I  broke,  fenced,  and  planted  to  trees  the  open,  unoccupied  ground  lying 
back  of  the  agent's  house  and  office  and  in  front  of  the  Saint  Paul's  grounds.  There 
is  about  three  acres  of  this,  ou  which  there  is  now  growing  in  a  thriftv  condition  some 
1,300  trees,  none  of  which  were  planted  m  a  furrow,  but  in  roomy  holes  dug  with  the 
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spade.  Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  all  planted  died .  A  substantial  wire  and  board  fence, 
with  cedar  poets  well  set  in  the  gronnd,  8  feet  apart,  making  the  field  secure  from  cat- 
tle and  hogs,  snrronnds  the  trees. 

The  en^nne  and  machinery  in  the  mills  have  been  overhanled  and  repaired,  the  pump 
and  ltd  engine  sunk  keeper ;  also  the  pipes  leading  to  the  river^  so  that  in  low  stage  of 
water  the  pump  can  supply  the  boiler  and  prevent  the  vexations  delays  in  grinding 
and  sawins  as  neretofbre,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  power  in  the  pump  to  lift  the 
water  to  the  pipe  conducting  it  into  the  boiler. 

From  Inspector  Armstrong,  who  was  at  the  agency  in  April,  I  received  many  val- 
uable suggestions  in  agency  matters,  which  have  been  earned  out,  producing  useful 
and  pleasant  results. 

INDIAN  FBEIGHTING. 

For  the  first  time,  through  the  considerate  policy  of  the  present  Commissioner,  are 
the  Indians  allowed  to  haul  the  fireight  which  is  sent  to  the  agency  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  supposed  that  there  will  be  about  250  wagon  loads,  or  about  400,000 
pounds  for  this  year.  This  flight  is  landed  at  Tyndall,  30  miles  from  the  agency, 
where  the  Indians  take  it  and  deliver  it  for  30  cents  a  hundred.  After  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment,  I  was  able,  in  less  than  a  da^,  to  obtain  fifty-six 
wagons,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  Indians,  who  were  anxious  to  ffo.  Indians 
take  kindly  to  teaming,  like  to  travel  in  gangs,  and  freighting  is  not  only  profitable 
bat  a  pleasant  change  for  them.  I  am  satisfied,  with  one  day's  notice  to  the  Indians, 
I  could  start  out  one  hundred  teams  to  Tyndall  for  freight. 

BUTING  ISSUB-OATTLB  FBOM  THE  INDIANS. 

A  reckless  disregard  of  the  law  forbidding  the  purchase  of  issue-cattle  from  the 
ladians,  persistently  followed  so  long  by  white  men  uving  off  the  reservation  that  they 
assumed  that  any  effort  to  stop  it  was  a  violation  of  their  rights,  is  in  the  course  of 
adjudication  in  the  United  States  court.  Two  men  were  indicted  at  Yankton  in 
April  last  for  trading  with  the  Indians  for  work-cattle  issued  to  them  by  the  Gk»v- 
ernmenf,  and  as  the  proof  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  guilt,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  con- 
viction and  such  punishment  will  follow  as  will  put  a  stop  to  this  species  of  robbery. 
In  years  past  the  stock  issued  to  the  Indians  has  been  the  common  prev  of  men  who 
liyed  by  this  sort  of  plunder,  and  hundreds  of  head  of  cattle,  both  with  and  without 
permission  to  sell,  have  been  picked  up,  and  while  they  have  served  to  enrich  the 
white  man,  the  Indian  has  been  correspondingly  impoverished.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
refer  to  the  record  of  the  number  issued  to  the  Indians  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
meager  showing  of  cattle  now  on  the  reservation,  as  stated  in  this  report.  It  is  true 
that  Indians  will  occasionally  kill  their  issue-cattle,  and  this  it  is  very  difficult  to 
wholly  prevent,  but  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  that  by 
fu  the  greater  number  have  been  sold  and  traded  to  dealers  whose  superior  craft  en- 
abled them  to  secure  the  cattle  at  their  own  prices. 

POPULATION. 

Whole  number  of  Indians 1,776 

Males 766 

Females 990 

Males  over  6  and  under  20 244 

Females  over  6  and  under  20 350   . 

Adults  over  20  who  can  read 160 

Youths  under  20  who  can  read 140 

Whole  number  who  can  read 300 

Whole  number  of  families 523 

COlfCLUSION,  WITH  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  official  relations  which  necessarily  exist  between  the  head  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau and  agent  make  it  highly  important  that  he  be  in  entire  accord  aud  sympathy 
with  the  Commissioner  in  nis  management  of  Indian  affairs.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
agent  (as  it  is  the  duty  of  agency  employes  in  case  they  differ  from  the  agent)  to  yield 
crafiicting  opinions,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  policy  marked  out  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Indians.  Unless  this  be  cheerfully  done,  the  agent  should  retire  from  the  serv- 
ice. Orders  issued  from  the  Departmont  for  the  better  government  of  the  Indians  I 
have  found,  not  nnfrequently,  provoke  opposition,  they  always  holding  the  agent 
responsible  as  having  been  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  When  enforced  by  the 
a^ent,  such  as  holding  them  on  the  reservation,  taking  up  ration  tickets  for  disobe- 
dience, compellins:  their  children  to  go  to  school  against  their  wishes,  the  Indians 
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make  complaints  which  are  not  confined  to  the  resenration.  tn  the  ezeention  of 
these  orders,  as  also  in  my  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians  intrasted 
to  me,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  have  not  only  heen  sustained  hy  the  Department, 
bnt  greatly  aided  in  my  Indian  work. 

In  fnrtherance  of  what  I  believe  will  be  for  the  greater  good  of  the  Indiana,  I  most 
respectfally  make  the  following  recommendations: 

First.  That  there  be  annnal  agrienltoral  fairs  held  at  the  an^noy,  similar  to  the 
county  fairs  held  in  the  States,  ezcludinff,  however,  all  horse  racmg.  With  premiums 
amounting  to  about  $200  I  am  satisfleid  they  would  stimulate  better  farming,  and 
would  be  gratifying  to  the  Indians.  I  had  occasion  some  months  ago  to  present  my 
views  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  at  some  length  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them. 

Second.  That  there  be^established  at  each  end  of  the  rese>vation,  where  there  are 
,  good  settlements,  a  blacksmith  shop,  each  to  be  carried  on  by  an  Indian  smith  se- 
lected from  among  those  who  have  learned  the  trade  at  the  agency.  Although  not 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  agency  shop,  they  could  do  all  the  less  difllcult  work  required 
by  the  Indians,  such  as  shoeing,  mending  chains,  making  bolts,  and  general  plain  re- 
pairs. Now  an  Indian  has  to  come  fifteen  miles,  spending  a  day,  to  get  repairs  how- 
ever trifiiuff,  if  necessary^  that  he  may  continue  his  farm  work. 

Third.  Licensed  Indian  tra<iers  come  on  to  the  reservation,  not  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  as  in  former  years,  as  they  have  now  nothing  to  trade,  but  the  business  of 
the  trader  now  is  to  sell  goods  to  the  Indians  and  get  gain.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  person  will  take  his  capital  in  merchandise  into  an  Indian  country,  t>e  de- 
prived of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  incur  the  risks  which  attach  to  doing 
business  among  the  Indians,  without  making  a  handsome  profit,  much  larger  than 
could  be  made  on  the  same  capital  in  a  business  community.  In  a  word,  triers  ex- 
pect  to  get  rich  by  their  sales  to  the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  succeed.  Ail  the  money 
paid  them  by  the  Indians  for  goods,  above  the  cost  and  expenses,  is  paid  as  profit,  and 
when  they  are  farmers,  as  on  this  reservation,  becomes  a  tax  upon  every  bushel  of  wheat 
and  corn  they  raise.  If  the  Indian  sells  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  trader  for  50  cents, 
and  pays  50  per  cent,  profit  on  the  goods  he  gets  in  exchange  therefor,  it  follows  that 
one-half  of  his  bushel  of  wheat  the  trader  takes  for  profit,  for  which  the  Indian  has  not 
been  paid  anything.  The  same  holds  true  with  the  money  paid  to  them  by  the  Gk>v- 
emraent  for  labor  when  paid  to  the  trader,  provided  the  profit  be  50  per  cent.— one- 
half  of  their  labor  goes  to  enrich  the  trader. 

The  remedy  which  I  recommend  is  that  the  Gk>Temment  furnish  the  Indians  goods 
at  cost  with  added  expense  of  salary  for  one  man  as  salesman.  Treat  the  Indians  as 
well  as  our  soldiers  living  in  barracks  are  treated.  No  trinkets  should  be  nut  on  sale. 
Sagar,  coffee,  bacon,  rice,  crackers,  tobacco,  calico,  clothing,  and  brown  sheeting  are 
the  leading  articles  purchased  at  this  agency  by  them.  To  conduct  such  a  store  here 
$2,000  in  goods  would  be  ample,  as  the  stock  can  be  easily  and  quickly  replenished. 
Let  the  (xovemment  buy  their  wheat  and  oats,  so  far  as  required  for  agency  use.  with 
cash,  and  sell  them  goods  only  on  payment  of  money.  In  presenting  this  plan  I  have 
no  reference  to  the  present  trader  selling  goods  too  high  nor  treating  the  Indians  un- 
fairly. I  think  he  sells  as  cheaply  as  he  can  afford  to,  and  deals  with  them  liberally* 
I  present  it  as  an  advance  measure,  one  of  the  reforms  worthy  of  consideration. 

\  SQUAW  MEN. 

The  marriage  of  white  men  to  Indian  women  on  the  reservation  is  an  evil  which 
,  should  be  stopped.  While  it  is  true  that  a  white  man  cannot  iu  his  own  name  take  a 
claim  on  Indian  land,  nor  draw  goods  or  rations,  yet  as  he  practically  does  both  through 
his  wife,  it  follows  that  he  shares  iu  all  the  benefits  which  accrue  throueh  her,  the 
same  as  if  he  were  an  Indian.  He  eats  the  rations  which  she  and  her  children  obtain 
from  the  issue  house,  lives  on  her  claim,  and  can  appropriate  the  cotton  cloth  and 
flannel  which  the  family  obtain  as  their  share  of  the  annuity  goods.  Repairs  of 
wagons,  machinery,  harness,  and  shoeing  of  horses  are  made  at  the  shops  free  of 
charge,  and  the  free  use  of  the  land  without  cost  or  taxes  he  also  enjoys  to  the  same 
extent  as  Indians,  for  whom  alone  these  privileges  are  provided.  Hence  the  induce- 
ment to  marry  and  the  advantages  secured  on  an  Indian  reservation  by  worthless 
white  men  marrying  Indian  women.  A  law  or  order  should  be  formulated  which 
will  effectually  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  which  is  unjust  to  the  Indians,  corrupts  the 
blood,  <and  leads  to  mischievons  results. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  F.  KINNEY, 
UniUd  Stntes  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  IndUn  Affairs. 
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Industrial  Boarding  School, 

lankton  Agency,  Dakota,  August  2Sy  1886. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sobniit  the  following  report  of  affairs  of  the  icdnstrial 
boarding  school  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1886. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  agency  affairs  generally,  the  school  vear  be^an 
under  very  unfavorable  auspices.  During  September  and  October,  1885,  ODstmotions 
and  counter  influences  rendered  to  a  great  extent  unavailing  the  utmost  efforts  to  fill 
up  the  school.  Twenty-five  pupils  only  were  secured  the  first  month,  the  average 
being  but  14.  In  October  28  more  were  added,  the  monthly  average  being  37.  The 
November  average  was  69 ;  the  December  average  72,  the  highest  of  any  month  in 
the  year.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school  was  not  fairly  under  way  until 
about  November  1.  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  most  flatter* 
ing  results  have  obtained,  both  as  to  attendance  and  progress.  From  November  1  to 
Jane  30  the  average  monthly  attendance  was  67^,  nearly  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
building,  but  the  Bmited  attendance  during  the  two  preceding  months  reduces  the 
general  average  for  the  ten  mouths  comprising  the  school  year,  to  59^V  '^^^  total  at- 
tendance during  the  year  was  91,  53  boys  and  38  girls. 

For  a  brief  period  early  in  the  year  there  were  but  7  employ^,  but  since  about  De- 
cember 10, 10  persons  have  been  employed.  The  following  are  the  names  and  respect- 
ive positions  of  present  employes :  Perry  Selden,  superintendent ;  Mrs.  Lida  M.  Sel- 
den,  matron;  Ellen  Ware,  teacher;  Maud  M.  Campbell,  teacher;  Mary  Louisa  Van- 
dal, assistant  teacher;  J.  W.  Mellott,  industrial  teacher;  Ella  Simpson,  seamstress; 
Mrs.  Rachel  A.  Mellott,  eook ;  Jennie  Dime',  assistant  cook ;  A.  M.  Berren,  laun- 
dress. 

That  cliaotic  condition  existing  here  one  year  ago  by  reason  of  the  infiractions  of 
insabordinate  employes  has  been  replaced  by  an  orderly,  well-regulated  condition, 
so  that  for  the  last  eight  months  of  the  school  year  uniform  and  permanent  success 
has  crowned  every  effort.  Thorough  system  has  been  inaugurated  and  maintained: 
a  mild  yet  firm  discipline  finds  ready  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  both  employ^  ana 
papils ;  and  a  degree  of  mutual  interest  and  harmony  hitherto  unknown  has  obtained 
among  the  employes,  and  between  them  and  the  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  school. 
Many  prominent  Indians  have  been  frequent  visitors,  and  while  speaking  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  children  have  invariably  commended  the  marked  improvement 
in  methods  and  Results. 

The  industries  taught  in  the  building  are  those  of  a  domestic  nature  onlv,  as  no  ap- 
pliances are  provided  for  teaching  any  branch  of  mechanism.  In  the  kitchen  the 
firls  receive  practical  every-day  instructions  in  the  elementary  principles  of  house- 
eeping — the  art  of  cooking.  In  the  sewing-room  they  are  tauffht  a  vanetyof  needle- 
work, by  hand  and  machine,  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  cutting — everything, 
intact,  growing  out  of  the  necessities  incidental  to  supplying  the  wardrobe  for  so  large 
a  family.  There  are  ^ut  and  made  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  ^rls,  and 
shirts  and  underwear  for  the  boys,  to  which  the  mending  for  all  becomes  no  inconsid- 
erable adiunct. 

In  the  laundry  they  are  taught  the  practice  and  sanitary  importance  of  cleanliness 
in  the  care  and  use  of  clothing,  as  well  also  as  the  varied  little  arts  whereby  earmenta 
are  made  presentable  after  washing.  Under  the  matron's  supervision  they  learn  the 
necessity  of  care  and  cleanliness  in  person  and  dress,  and  general  household  duties. 
Many  of  the  girls  become  quite  proficient  in  these  several  departments,  aiiping  to  ex- 
c^  in  their  work,  and  exhibiting  a  justifiable  pride  when  they  succeea. 

The  boys  are  instructed  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  superintendent  in  all  that 
pertains  to  a  farm  and  home  life,  such  as  plowing,  planting,  fencing,  care  of  crops 
and  ^unds,  care  and  management  of  cows  and  horses,  preparing  wood  for  fuel,  &c., 
and  in  addition  assisting  some  in  the  house.  One  boy  does  the  heavy  rough  work  in 
the  kitchen,  two  boys  assist  in  the  laundry — pumping  and  handling  water,  running 
the  washing-machine^  &c.  One  boy  for  each  table  performs  the  duties  of  table  waiter 
at  meal  time,  putting  the  table  in  order  before  and  after  meals,  and  Jointly  these  table 
boys,  under  supervlsi  on  of  the  assistant  cook,  perform  all  other  labor  required  in  the 
dining-room.  Also,  one  boy  cleans  and  fills  lamps,  two  boys  sweep  and  dust  the  school- 
room, before  and  after  school  each  day,  and  boys  care  for  their  own  dormitories. 

Details  for  all  branches  of  manual  labor  are  made  every  two  weeks,  with  special 
reference  to  equalizing  the  labor  and  to  avoiding  conflicts  in  point  of  time  between 
indostrial  and  class-room  duties.  In  all  departments  of  labor  the  inculcation  of  habita 
of  indastry  and  punctuality  is  made  the  important  feature,  taking  precedence  of  all 
others.  The  school  proper  is  in  session  invariably  five  days  in  each  week,  from  9  to  12 
a.  ra.  and  from  1.30  to  4  p.  m.  Details  for  the  several  departments  within  the  building 
usnally  work  during  the  forenoon  and  attend  school  during  the  afternoon,  while  in 
the  out-of-door  work  a  double  detail  allows  it  to  proceed  continuously  through  the 
day,  and  yet  all  boys  remain  in  school  one-half  of  each.  Class-room  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year  embraced  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling,  drawing,  sing- 
ing, and  language. 
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All  pupils  are  required  each  Sunday  to  attend  Sabbatli  school  and  morning  and 
afternoon  church  service  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  mission  churches.  Cnapel 
services  are  also  held  at  the  school  six  evepings  each  week,  consisting  of  singiug, 
reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert.  The 
children  are  usually  bright  in  intellect,  orderly  and  tractable,  giving  very  little 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  control  while  in  school. 

Runaways,  which  were  alarmingly  frequent  during  the  ^ring  months  of  1865,  were 
comparatiyely  rare  during  the  past  year,  being  at  times  for  many  weeks  unknown. 
When  I  assumed  control  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  allow  children  leave  of  absence  to 
visit  their  homes,  as  it  usually  required  police  assistance  to  procure  their  return. 
During  the  past  year  nearly  or  quite  all  pupils  in  schools  have  been  permitted  to  visit 
their  homes  at  reasonable  intervals,  and  with  rare  exceptions  they  have  returned 
punctually  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  This  gratifying  chance  I  attribute  to  a  just  , 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  children  and  pareuts  of  a  spirit  of  leniency  in  the  matter 
of  special  privileges  and  to  a  growing  comprehension  of  the  justice  and  importance 
of  those  essentials,  truthfulness  and  punctuality. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  farm  work  and  domestic  duties  the  boys  of  the  school, 
under  the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  this 
season  accomplished  the  breaking  of  10  acres  of  new  ground,  the  setting  of  2!^  x>06ts, 
and  erecting  thereon  200  rods  of  fence ;  and  on  April  24,  the  officially  designated 
"  arbor  day  "  for  this  Territory,  the  ground  havins;  been  previously  prepared  and 
holes  dug  bv  hand  to  receive  them,  the  planting  of  1,000  young  trees  on  the  school 
lot,  nearly  all  of  which  are  alive  and  healthy  at  this  time. 

The  condition  of  the  building  is  materially  improved.  Though  comparatively  new, 
the  floors  in  school-rooms  and  hall  were  literally  worn  out,  plastering  in  manv  places 
broken  and  falling  off,  the  tin  roof  loose  and  leaking  badlj,  and  the  generally  rusty 
appearance  of  paint  within  and  without  strongly  sug^tive  of  the  propriety  of  re- 
newal. These  defects  have  all  been  remedied,  the  principal  rooms  calcimined,  and 
the  building  otherwise  renovated  outside  and  inside. 

The  school  grounds  have  also  been  much  improved  by  generally  cleaning  and  trim- 
ming up,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  tidy  and  orderly  appearance,  by  planting  the  trees 
referred  to  and  by  extending  the  fence  on  the  side  next  the  agency,  so  as  to  increase 
the  extent  of  the  lot  from  10  to  18  acres. 

By  reason  of  encroachments  of  the  river  the  original  school  farm  had  diminished 
to  about  20  acres  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  season.  In  an  effort  made  last  year 
i4>  increase  its  extent,  some  50  or  60  acres  additional  were  partially  inclosed,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  temporary  claims  of  some  parties  who  had  patches  of  corn  within  it  was 
not  utilized.  This  season  the  new  fence  was  completed,  and  nearly  150  rods  of  old 
fences  moved  to  inclose  more  ground,  so  that  the  school  farm  now  consists  of  about 
50  acres  of  farming  land  and  30  to  35  acres  of  pasture,  all  inclosed  and  divided  hj 
fence.  Thirty  acres  are  in  cultivation  this  year ;  21  acres  in  com,  6  acres  in  potatoes, 
and  3  acres  in  garden.  In  plying  contrast  with  the  labor  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  in  former  years,  the  school  farm  has  this  year  received  careful,  thorough  cul- 
tivation, and  up  to  July  1  promised  a  bounteous  return.  The  excessive  drouth,  how- 
ever, lasting  through  a  portion  of  June  and  all  of  July,  had  the  effect  to  weaken  the 
com  crop  and  seriously  iigure  the  garden  and  potato  crops. 

Last  season  the  entire  potato  crop  was  destroyed  by  bugs,  and  true  to  their  instinct, 
as  soon  as  the  crop  appeared  above  the  ground  this  year  the  bugs  appeared  in  count- 
less numbers,  and  while  wiseacres  prophetically  depicted  the  folly  and  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  any  effort  to  save  the  crop,  every  day  once,  and  some  days  twice,  might  be  seen 
in  the  potato  field  a  small  arm^  of  boys,  each  with  tin  cup  or  can  in  hand,  following 
his  single  row,  all  intent  on  picking  up  aud  securing  potato-bugs.  Thus  the  entire 
field  was  successfully  cleared  of  bugs  in  a  couple  of  hours'  time  each  day,  and  the 
bugs  destroyed  by  burning.  This  treatment,  thoroughly  applied,  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  superintendent  or  industrial  teacher,  during  the  entire  months  of  May 
and  June,  most  effectually  prevented  the  ravages  of  these  pests.  The  old  bugs  were 
mainly  destroyed  before  they  deposited  their  eggs,  and  the  few  young  ones  that 
hatched  were  easily  secured  when  they  appeared.  But  for  the  excessive  dry  weather 
the  school  would  have  a  large  excess  of  potatoes,  but  its  effect  will  leave  little,  if 
any,  excess.  There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  the  supply  ample  for  school 
consumption. 

The  closing  exercises  on  June  30  necessarily  became  a  subject  of  rare  and  merited 
prominence  in  considering  results  of  the  school  year.  A  public  exhibition  was  g^  veo 
consisting  of  a  literal^  programme  of  one  hour's  duration,  and  an  industrial  display 
illustrative  of  domestic  skill  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  bv  sample  products  of  their 
labor  as  performed  within  the  several  departments.  The  literary  programme  wa«» 
rendered  wholly  in  English,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  exercises,  and  possessed 
of  an  intrinsic  merit  both  in  character  and  execution  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  white  public  school,  and  which  elicited  praise  and  commendation  on  every 
hand,  both  from  whites  and  Indians,  while  the  industrial  display  gave  mute  yet  no 
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less  powerful  testimony  to  the  onward  march  of  substantial  progress.  From  the 
kitchen  was  displayed  a  variety  of  bread  and  pastry,  in  quality  and  appearance  fit 
to  grace  the  table  of  an  epicure.  Prom  the  laundry  came  various  articles  of  fine 
wearing  apparel,  such  as  white  shirts,  skirts,  fine  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  washed  and 
iauDdered  m  most  elegant  st^le,  while  from  the  sewing  room  came  numerous  manu- 
factured articles,  exhibiting  in  great  variety  both  plain  and  fancy  sewing.  These 
exhibits  were  strictly  and  exclusively  the  work  of  t^  girls  of  the  school,  and  in 
point  of  excellence  were  fully  up  to  a  standard  that  would  be  creditable  to  any 
*' pale-faced '' housewife.  Sixty-six  pupils — interesting  boys  and  girls— were  in  at- 
tendance, many  of  whom  had  been  less  than  a  yeaAn  school,  each  and  all  of  whom 
were  neatly  dressed,  tidy  in  appearance,  possessed  of  a  degree  of  good  order  and 
decorum  seldom  witnessed  on  the  part  of  an  equal  number  of  white  children,  and 
each  performing  his  or  her  part  with  a  promptness  and  precision  unsurpassed  by 
white  children  whose  opportunities  for  education  have  been  no  more  extended,  and 
this  in  the  presence  of  an  assembled  multitude  comi>06ed  of  several  hundred  Indians 
ind  almost  the  entire  white  population  of  the  reservation. 

Such  a  scene,  when  held  up  in  contrast  with  the  recent  camp  life  or  native  condi- 
tion of  these  same  children,  becomes  at  once  a  succession  of  results  in  miniature  in- 
delibly photographed  npon  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  convinciuff  alike  of  the  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  ultimate  success  of  that  humane  Indian  policy  of  the  Government 
whereby  education  is  substituted  for  extermination. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

PERRY  SELDEN, 

Superintendent. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Kinney, 

Indian  Agent. 


Port  Hall  Aoenoy,  Idaho, 
I  ,  August  17, 1886. 

I  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  under  date  of  July  1, 1  have  the  honor  to  sub- 

I       mit  this  my  first  annual  report. 

FORT  HALL  RESERVATION, 

I 

nearly  00  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide,  possesses  much  fine  laud  for  agricultural  pur- 
pones,  but  the  greater  portion  (indeed,  nearly  all)  is  better  adapted  to  grazing. 

8H08HONB6  AND  BANNACK8, 

the  tribes  occupying  this  large  extent  of  country  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  have 
progressed  but  little,  if  I  am  to  believe  former  reports,  as  long  as  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  coupled  with  statements  of  gentlemen  who  have  known  the  tribes  for  many 
'       years. 

AGRICULTURE. 

My  energies  have  been  bent  firom  the  beginning  of  my  taking  charge  (last  March) 
'      to  do  all  I  could  in  this  direction  by  inducing  all  to  take  hold  and  improve  on  the  past. 
I  was  glad  to  receive  Commisaioner's  letter  of  March  19,  which  reached  me  a  few 
days  aStor  taking  charge.    I  made  good  use  of  it  amon^  the  few  employ^,  and  the 
tribes  in  my  '<  talks,''  as  words  for  my  guidance  and  theirs,  ''  coming  firom  Washing- 
ton.''   Whilst  quite  a  nnmber  exhibited  a  willingness  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
fencing,  cultivating  the  soil,  and  building  a  few  cabins,  yet  candor  compels  me  t6 
aay  that  farming  operations,  like  many  other  things,  mignt  be  written  as  a  burlesque 
I      on  civilisation.    Still  far  better  that  the  work,  tnough  it  may  be  very  imperfectly 
I      done,  be  commenced,  with  each  succeeding  year,  with  effort  at  improvement,  than 
that  no  attempt  at  doing  be  made. 

EDUCATION. 

But  one  school  on  the  reservation  (Port  Hall  Industrial  (t)  boarding  school),  taken 
I  from  under  the  control  of  the  agent  last  winter  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  superin- 
\  teudent*  It  is  hoped  under  the  new  arrangement,  evidences  will  be  given  of  better 
I      work  than  found  in  "  old  pupils." 
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MISSIONARY  WORK. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  this  direction.  Why  it  is 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  whose  care  and  keeping  this  work  was 
placed,  have  never  established  a  mission  among  them,  is  for  them  to  explain.  Snrely 
it  can  not  be  said  that  this  is  not  an  ''  inviting  field  "  and  lui  *^  open  door  "  to  the 
'^  soldier  of  the  Cross,"  having  a  self-sacrificing  disposition  and  love  for  son  is,  and  an 
ardent  and  burning  desire  to  bring  up  poor  fallen  humanity  to  a  higher  plane.  When 
it  is  said  that  plural  marriages, #he  war  dance,  medicine  men,  Ac.,  with  their  attend- 
ant evils,  here  abound,  together  with  savagei^  and  heathenish  practices  prevailins 
to  an  alarming  extent ;  horse  racing  and  gambling  having  a  firm  nold  on  all,  old  ana 
young,  men  and  women,  regardless  of  the  day  (Sunday  as  well  as  Monday),  conj^re- 
gated  for  gaming  purposes ;  and  when  added  to  this,  paints,  feathers,  blankets,  trink- 
ets, &o. — a  ruling  passion  with  the  young  and  many  of  the  old— I  know  of  no  meana 
by  which  these  things  can  be  eradicated  but  by  a  strong  Christianizinff  influence 
through  the  efibrts  of  missionaries,  in  conjunction  with  a  firm  stand  taken  by  the 
agent  to  lift  this  people  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  Christian  morals  and  civilisation. 

Un>IAN  INDUSTRY 

is  forced,  the  Government  ration  affording  about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  reqaired 
to  sustain  life,  filing,  hunting,  and  root  gathering  about  one-fourth,  and  tne  re- 
maining half  by  tilling  the  soil,  raising  ponies,  and  a  few  cattle  to  sell.  Encourage- 
ment is  given  those  willing  to  take  hold  and  hjelp  themselves,  by  preferring  them  in 
the  distiibntion  of  needfufand  useful  articles. 

SANITARY  . 

condition  of  these  tribes' might  he  briefly  stated  by  saying  that  venereal  diseases  have 
taken  hold  on  all  and  permeated  the  system,  and  with  some  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  remedial  agents.  It  is  hard  work  to  induce  numbers  of  them 
to  submit  to  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  agency  physician,  such  is  their  tenacity 
to  holding  on  to  their  own  **  medicine  " ;  but  it  would  seem  that  a  breaking  down  and 
giving  way  of  old  prejudices  has  in  a  measure  begun,  brought  about  in  part  by  the 
successful  amputation  of  a  diseased  limb  by  the  agency  physician  some  months  ago. 

CONCLUSION.  , 

With  two  railroads,  running  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  through  this  reserva- 
tion, a  civilizing  tendency  ought  to  result  therefrom,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  little 
accomplished  is  due  more  to  the  raQroads,  by  bringing  the  tribes  in  contact  with,  the 
whites,  than  any  other  cause. 

To  make  anything  akin  to  success  out  of  the  small  beginnings  made  by  the  tribes 
in  farming  operations,  money  will  have  to  be  expended  in  irrigating-ditohes,  a  new 
departure  made  in  many  ways,  before  rapid  or  successful  strides  are  made  in  solving 
the  Indian  problem. 

Peace,  quiet,  and,  I  might  add,  harmony  prevail  since  my  taking  charge.  .  My 
policy  has  been  to  treat  aU  kindly,  none  harshly,  shaking  words  of  encouragement 
to  all  disposed  to  help  themselves,  and  from  my  limited  resources  give  aid  to  the  de- 
serving. The  indolent  are  worked  with  and  persuaded  and  inducedto  take  hold.  All 
are  dealt  with  firmly ;  no  promises  made  to  be  broken.  As  I  told  them  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  keep  telling  them,  far  better  to  know  the  truth  even  if  it  hurts,  so  that  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  act,  rather  than  deal  with  them  on  broken  promises,  in  order 
to  have  a  '*  go-easy''  time  of  it,  thereby  misleading  them  and  making  things  fruitful 
^r  indolence,  in*stead  of  the  true  doctrine,  which  is  written,  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

(Jp  to  this  time  but  very  few  arrests  (three)  have  been  made,  and  in  these  oases  I 
thought  punishment  not  due,  save  and  except  a  severe,  but  kind,  reprimand.  When 
it  becomes  necessary,  I  presume  that  I  shall  be  equal  to  the  occasion  in  meting  ont 
punishment  to  the  vicious,  and  this,  I  think,  is  pretty  well  understood. 

The  statistical  report,  herewith  inclosed,  relating  to  crops  is  estimated,  none  of  the 
crops  being  gathered. 

Of  the  employ^,  whatever  else  might  be  said,  it  is  due  them  to  say  that  every  one 
has  done  his  best. 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  GALLAGHEE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Lemhi  Aoenct,  Idaho,  August  2,  1886. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instrnctions  contaiQed  in  office  circalar  dated  July  1, 1886, 
I  bave  the  honor  to  aabmitf  the  followinfl^,  as  my  second  annual  report,  relative  to  the 
cooditioD  of  afiaiia  at  thia  asency,  and  the  statos  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge 
daring  the  fiscal  y^ar  ending  June  30,  1886. 

▲ORICULTURS. 

These  Indians  have  made  wonderfnl  progress  in  this  pursuit  during  the  past  year, 
tltboagh  they  have  worked  at  some  disadvantage ;  but  I  have  kept  the  farmer  among 
tbem  continually  and  the  fruits  of  his  assiduous  labors  are  decidedly  apparent.  I 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  plow  last  fall,  but  onlv  one  Indian  ( Woodayoga)  did 
80,  and  he  sowed  7  acres  of  winter  wheat — the  first,  I  believe,  that  was  ever  sown  in 
tlus  valley — and  it  looks  elegantly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  this  Indian 
vin  be  an  incentive  to  others  to  do  likewise  this  coming  fall,  and  thev  will  find  it  to 
be  materially  advantageous  to  them,  as  their  horses  are  then  in  excellent  condition, 
and  tiiiey  would  be  able  to  begin  to  plant  and  sow  as  soon  as  they  would  otherwise 
begin  to  plow  in  the  spring.  I  shall  exert  my  best  efforts  to  have  as  many  as  possl- 
ble  plow  their  ground  this  fall. 

Tne  irrigating  ditches  that  I  made  last  year  were  a  source  of  great  aid  and  profit 
to  the  Indians.  I  did  considerable  repairing  on  the  irrigating  ditches  last  spring,  and 
completed  one  of  the  new  ones  that  was  unfinished.  The  labor  was  i>enormed  by 
tbe  Indians  with  the  assistance  of  th^  employ^.  Farming  by  irrigation  is  a  little  too 
seientifio  to  be  accomplished  successfully  by  the  average  Indian,  but  they  are  verv 
tdroit  to  learn,  and  by  laboring  with  them  constantly  and  patiently  the  good  work 
iriil  eventually  be  consummate. 

Lift  of  ike  InHan  farmerB  and  the  amount  of  land  each  ha$  under  cultivation. 


Names  of  Ihdiair  fiunneni. 
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PotatoM, 


Hay, 
timothy. 
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y»ppo 
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Captalo  Jaek 
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Toaimy 

TBgiqnawho  Jhn 

BetTensck 

TiMidimit 

Hope 

PWiima 

OcoTfts  No.  2..... ....... 
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SlerJohn 
ipwa 

Woodayofca 

Btb  Burton 

Wmam  BnrUm 

Gnpenuit  John 

Jim  StMros 

BlMk  Beard 

Tp^im .,, 

If  P«te  and  Jim  Shay . 
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9 
11 

6 

6 

8* 
12 

2 

1 

6 
U 

■? 
? 

7 
10 
11 
U 

8 

I 

2 
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Thepzevions year  the  Indians  had  under  cultivation  189^ acres,  and  this  year  they 
bare  96&i  aoree,  making  an  increase  of  76  acres.  A  great  many  of  them  began  farm- 
tag  laai  spring,  and  several  of  the  old  farmers  iticreaSed  their  acreage.    They  will  cut 
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probably  30  tous  of  wild  ztasb  in  addition  to  the  timothy  hay  that  is  enumerated 
above.    The  Indians  also  bnilt  2,225  rods  of  new  fence  during  the  year. 

I  estimate  that  the  Indians  will  raise  this  year  5,000  bushels  of  oats,  1,000  bnshela 
of  wheat,  1,500  bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  will  out  15  tons  of  tim- 
othy hay,  and  they  will  have  a  fair  market  for  their  surplus  products.  I  have  no 
agency  farm,  but  a  meadow  of  about  35  acres.  I  sowed  tne  land  I  had  in  oats  the 
previous  year  with  timothy  seed.    The  ground  is  worn  out,  and  wants  fertilizing  a 

freat  deal  more  than  I  can  give  it  for  the  want  of  sufficient  manur  .    I  estimate  that 
will  cut  about  18  tons  of  hay. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY,  HABITS.   ETC. 

During  the  past  year  these  Indians  have  built  live  1<  g  houses.  They  are  rude 
structures,  but  very  superior  to  a  **  wickie  up."  The  last  ones  built  were  an  improve- 
ment on  the  first.  The  employes  asi<isted  them  in  putting  in  the  doors  and  windows. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  as  yet  without  floors  for  the  want  of  lumber.  I  hope  to  be 
granted  authority  to  buy  some  common  lumber  for  floors. 

In  office  letter  dated  August  11,  1885, 1  was  advised  that  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  granted  me  authority  to  expend  not  to  exceed  |100  in  the  employment 
of  Indian  labor  to  repair  the  county  road  running  through  the  reservation.  Dnnng 
the  past  spring  I  employed  Indians  to  do  this  work,  and  they  greatly  improved  the 
road.    The  work  was  done  chiefly  by  young  men. 

Some  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  of  rather  a  nomadic  disposition^ 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  remain  on  the  reservation.  They  do  considerable 
work  for  the  ranchers  up  and  down  the  valley,  such  as  harvesting,  washing,  chopping 
wood,  &c.,  for  which  they  receive  fi:t)m  50  cents  to  $1  per  day  and  board.  They  mar- 
keted during  the  past  year  about  $1,200  worth  of  pelts  and  furs,  but  caught  fewer  fish 
than  in  previous  years. 

The  Flathead  and  Nez  Perc6  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  these  Indians  every 
summer  ^r  the  purpose  of  trading  and  running  horses  and  catching  salmon.  I  do  not 
issue  them  any  subsistence,  and  will  not  issue  to  any  Indian  who  is  not  provided  with 
a  pass  from  his  agent.  I  would  recommend  that  some  legislation  be  enacted  by  which 
agents  could  compel  their  Indians  to  remain  on  their  reservations.  I  think  it  would 
aid  materially  to  make  them  more  contented,  and  bring  about  a  more  rapid  solution 
of  the  **  Indian  problem." 

About  50  per  cent,  of  these  Indians  wear  citizen's  dress  in  whole  or  in  part ;  the 
rest  are  **  blanket  Indians  "  most  of  the  time.  Some  of  them  still  adhere  tx>  their  bar- 
barous i>raetices  and  superstitions ;  but  they  are  improving  slowly  in  this  direction, 
and  beginning  to  perceive  the  error  of  their  ways.  I  have  great  hope  for  their  im- 
provement by  oarefid  and  patient  management. 

CIVILIZATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  first  scholars  entered  the  agency  boarding  school,  which  I  established  at  this 
agency  during  the  last  fiscal  year  on  September  14,  1885.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  llj.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  15 
during  the  months  of  December,  1885,  and  January  and  February,  1886.  The  total 
cost  of  maintaining  the  school  during  the  year  was  $2,246.44.  The  scholars  made 
good  progress,  and  seemed  interested  in  their  work.  They  were  instructed  in  sewing 
and  general  housework,  care  of  stock,  and  agriculture.  They  spent  three  hours  per 
day  for  five  days  in  the  week  in  the  school-room.  The  school  cultivates  a  farm  or  11 
acres,  and  it  promises  an  abundant  yield. 

These  Indians  did  not  take  as  active  an  interest  in  the  school  as  I  anticipated  they 
would,  bat  I  hope  to  have  a  more  successful  school  during  the  current  year.  I  would 
recommend  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  compulsory  educational  bill,  with  a  provis- 
ion making  it  a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  (one  or.  both)  at  hard 
labor,  for  any  person  committing  an  act  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, and  providing  a  similar  punishment  for  the  parents  and  guardians  of  Indian 
children  who  refuse  to  send  their  children  or  wards  to  school  or  hinder  their  attend- 
ance. School  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  all  children  of  school  age,  and 
they  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school.  Nothing  short  of  very  siilngent  meae- 
ures  will  be  eftective,  and  I  believe  Congress  is  disposed  to  be  liberal  in  making  ap- 
propriations for  Indian  education.  The  ultimate  and  successful  solution  of  the  In- 
dian problem  depends  upon  a  careful  and  proper  education  of  the  Indian  children, 
and  the  greatest  possible  care  shbuld  be  exercised  in  the  management  of  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  Indian  service. 

The  Government  has  accomplished  all  the  missionary  work  that  has  been  done 
amons  this  people.  The  Rev.  O.  W.  Mintzer,  a  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Salmon  City,  holds  divine  service  at  the  agency  about  once  a  month  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agency  employes.  The  school  and  the  employes  have  Sabbath 
school  every  Sabbath. 
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INDIAN  POLICE  AND  CRIME. 

The  Indian  police  have  performed  their  duties,  for  the  most  part,  very  satisfac- 
torily, bat  will  not  take  an  active  interest  in  the  suppression  of  Rambline  among 
tlieir  people.  One  of  my  Indians,  named  Hohoi,  was  charged  with  killing  his  brother- 
in-law,  Napoleon,  an  Indian.  The  police  arrested  him,  and  I  turned  him  over  to  the 
ciTil  authorities  of  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana,  but  the  grand  jury  failed  to  find 
»n  indictment  against  him. 

The  police  arrested  a  white  man  named  Charles  W.  Barnes  during  the  past  year 
for  stealing  horses.  He  was  indicted  by  the  grand  Jury  oi  Lemhi  County,  but  the 
Territory  failed  to  convict  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence. 

At  the  same  term  of  court,  in  Lemhi  County,  I  convicted  three  renegade  Indians, 
whom  the  Indian  police  arrested  in  Montana  for  stealing  horses  from  this  reserva- 
tion, and  one  of  them  (Tashup,)  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  Idaho  penitentiary  at 
hard  labor,  and  the  other  two  (Covipt  and  Taboshe)  to  one  year  each. 

At  last  spring  term  of  the  United  Stated  court  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  I  convicted  two 
Chinamen  for  selling  spirituous  liquor  to  my  Indians  In  December  last,  and  they  were 
sentenced  to  one  year  each  at  hard  labor  in  the  Detroit,  Michigan  penitentiary. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement,  on  the  part  of  these  Indians,  in  their  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  iutoi^icants,  during  the  past  year. 

SANITARY. 

The  agency  physician  arrived  October  6,  1885,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  fis- 
cal year  he  treated  333  cases.  There  were  three  deaths  and  about  13  births  among 
these  Indians  during  the  year. 

The  majority  of  these  Indians  have  great  faith  in  the  agency  physician,  although 
iheir  own  medicine  men  have  a  great  deal  of  practice.  Venereal  diseases,  consump- 
tion, rheumatism,  and  conjunctivitis  are  the  prevailing  diseases. 

FREIGHTING. 

During  the  year  the  Indians  freighted  from  Red  Rock,  Mont.,  to  this  agenov  33,930 
feet  of  lumber,  6,250  shingles,  and  19,265  pounds  of  other  supplies.  I  paid  them  $10 
per  M  feet  for  lumber,  $1.50  per  M  for  shingles,  and  $1  per  100  pounds  for  the  entire 
distance  for  the  other  supplies. 

Daring  the  year  I  expended,  in  addition  to  the  above,  1105.94  in  the  employment  of 
white  freighters  to  haul  6,604  feet  lumber,  and  3,990  pounds  of  other  supplies  fh>m 
Red  Rock  to  this  agency,  at  the  same  rates  I  paid  the  Indians. 

BUILDINGS. 

In  office  letter  dated  October  2,  1885,  I  was  granted  authority  to  build  three  dwell- 
ings for  employ^ ;  but  as  it  was  late  in  the  season  before  I  received  the  authoritv,  and 
as  it  was  uncertain  as  to  what  the  weather  would  be,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to 
cross  the  mountains  in  stormy  weather,  I  did  not  order  the  lumber  shipped  until  last 
spring.  I  hope  to  have  the  authority  so  modified  as  to  enable  me  to  erect  two  dwell- 
ings and  utilize  the  lumber  purchased  for  the  third  hous6  in  building  a  warehouse. 
My  warehouses  at  present  consist  of  dilapidated  lo^  structures  with  dirt  roofs,  situated 
from  100  to  150  feet  from  the  issue  house.  Two  ot  them  are  in  very  poor  condition 
and  not  suitable  for  storing  supplies.  I  put  a  straw  roof  on  an  old  shed  last  fall  and 
utilized  it  as  a  cow-stable  and  a  place  for  storing  agricultural  implements.  It  was 
a  very  rude  structure,  but  answered  the  purpose  very  w(^ll. 

The  boarding-school  building  is  an  old  log  building  with  a  dirt  roof.  It  Is  in  very 
bad  repair  and  is  unhealthy.  It  will  accommodate  about  IG  scholars  comfortably.  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  erect  a  new  school  building  that  will  accommodate  50 
scholars. 

The  agency  buildings  need  a  great  deal  of  repairing,  and  I  hope  to  improve  their 
condition  before  the  close  of  the  current  year. 

RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  still  unsurveyed,  but  I  hope  the  Department  will  favorably  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  surveying  the  same  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  reservation  is  about  5,500  f^et  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  growing  season  is 
Tery  short ;  in  fact  there  is  a  probability  of  frost  occurring  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  usually  a  killing  frost  by  the  1st  of  September.  It  is  more  adapted  to  stock- 
raising  than  to  agriculture.    The  northern  portion  of  the  reservation  is  the  best  fo^ 
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agrioultaral  purposes.    The  portion  of  the  reaervation  that  is  best  adapted  for  agri- 
culture is,  for  the  most  part,  well  watered. 

CENSUS. 

I  have  given  very  close  and  careful  attention  to  the  number  of  Indians  belonging 
to  this  reservation  during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  their 
number  has  been  greatly  overestimated  in  the  past.  The  average  number  issued  to 
has  not  exceeded  450  persons.  The  census  this  year  shows  432  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation by  actual  count,  and  I  estimated  that  there  are  1%  away,  making  a  tetal  of 
557  Indians,  all  told,  belonging  to  this  reservation,  of  which  161  are  mafts  over 
eighteen  years,  196  females  over  fourteen  years,  and  109  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  sixteen  years. 


Males.    ,Fem»l6e.lbe^^!^iJ^8^ 


Females 
above  14. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  think  the  improvement  and  progress  made  by  these  Indians  during  the  past  year 
is  snfBcient  cause  for  encouragement.  It  is  desirable  to  adopt  such  methods,  as  rap- 
idly as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so,  as  will  make  the  Indians  of  our  country  self- 
supporting  and  intelligent  citizens.  I  think  there  is  too  often  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  ofour  Eastern  theorists  and  philanthropists  to  be  too  hasty  in  recommending 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  in  endeavoring  to  elevate  the  Indian  to  a 
higher  moral  standard  than  our  own  race  has  attained.  The  different  tribes  of  Indiana 
need  different  treatment  to  brinff  about  the  desired  result;  and  I  think  the  Indijm 
Office  is  proceeding  in  the  riffht  direction.  A  great  many  Indians  do  not  appreciate 
the  magnitude  and  power  of  the  Government.  They  should  be  taught  this.  They 
should  be  given  to  understand  that  the  Government  will  aid'all  those  who  show  a 
disposition  to  do  something  for  themselves,  and  that  they  will  be  protected  in  their 
Just  and  equitable  rights,  and  that  they  must  not  be  unreasonable  and  lawless  if  they 
expect  favors  from  the  Government. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  its  cordial  support  during  the  past  year, 
I  am,  very  refln>ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  WOODBRIDGE, 

UmM  8taie$  Indiam  Agmt. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Nez  Psro£  Indian  Aoency,  Idaho, 

AugM$tiU,iem. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  con- 
diton  of  affairs  on  this  reserve.  Of  necessity  my  annual  reports  partake  of  a  simi- 
larity more  or  less. 

There  is  little  or  no  incentive  to  prompt  the  members  of  this  tribe  to  become  further 
advanced  in  civilized  pursuits  than  they  have  been  doing  during  the  past  two  yeara. 
They  have  'their  small  farms,  market  for  surplus  produce,  large  herds  of  horses  and 
catUe,  and  enough  land  for  ten  times  their  number,  the  latter  secured  them  by  treaty, 
and  to  be  taken  from  them  only  by  their  unanimous  consent,  unless  some  compulsory 
measure  is  adopted  by  the  Government.  They  live,  move,  and  have  their  being,  are 
happy  and  contented,  and  apparently  have  no  desire  to  accumulate  except  as  natnre 
increases  their  herds  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  make  provision  for  more 
properly  caring  for  their  stock,  during  about  two  months  of  winter. 

Tnere  is  an  increased  cultivated  acreage  of  about  450  acres,  occasioned  principally 
by  Nes  Perc^  of  Joseph's  band,  who  were  returned  from  the  Indian  Territory  about 
one  year  ago,  taking  fi^rms.  On  account  of  the  severe  drought  there  is  a  heavy  Ball- 
ing off  of  cereals  this  season  over  that  of  a  year  ago.  BuT little  stock  was  sold  by 
the  Indians  during  the  past  year,  and,  as  to  numbers,  probably  not  more  than  half  the 
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natural  increase.  iDasmuch  as  they  will  uot  have  their  usual  surplus  of  produce  to 
dispoee  of,  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  will  have  to  sacrifice  at  low  figures  consider- 
able stock  to  procure  money  with  which  to  purchase  their  winter  supplies. 

Last  winter  the  Indians  hauled  81,3;)7  pounds  supplies  from  Lewiston  to  the.agency, 
and  received  there* or  $406  6?^. 

1  purchased  from  them  63  tons  of  hay,  and  paid  them  $d82  for  the  same ;  20,000 
pounds  oats,  and  paid  $319.92;  ir>5  cords  wood,  aud  paid  $775. 

During  tbe  year  the  buildings  at  old  Fort  Lapwai  have  been  renovated,  repaired, 
and  remodeled  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  condititiou  suitable  for  school  pur- 
poses. Several  things  have  occurred  which  have  hindered  me  in  said  work  and  pre- 
vented me  from  completing  the  same,  all  of  which  has  been  duly  reported  to  the  De- 
partment. Considerable  work  yet  remains  to  be  done,  which  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  my 
saccei^sor,  whose  arrival  is  anxiously  awaited  by  myself  As  to  the  practicability  of 
establiA-hing  a  training-school  at  Fort  Lapwai  I  will  say  nothing,  considering  it  the 
privilege  of  my  successor  to  report  thereon. 

Onr  boarding  and  industrial  school  has  been  successfully  managed  during  the  school 
term,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  is  all  that  could  be  expected.  The  capacity 
of  the  building  is  (50,  the  average  attendance  58§,  and  the  cost  i)er  capita  for  the  past 
.vear  about  $183. 

Next  to  education,  the  Indian  police  and  court  of  Indian  ofienses  will  rate  as  im- 
portant factors  in  the  march  of  civilization  among  this  tribe.  To  the  more  restless 
and  renegade  element  the  police  and  court  are  bitter  pills,  and  are  hated  as  only  such 
elements  can  hate.  To-day  not  less  than  thirteen  ofienders  are  outside  the  boundaries 
of  this  reserve  waiting  for  my  successor  to  relieve  me,  hoping  he  will  not  support 
said  branches  of  the  service  to  the  extent  I  have,  and  thereby  be  permitted  to  return 
to  this  reserve.  They  kno\if  that  the  Department  has  ruled  that  the  police  have  no 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  lines  of  the  reserve.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Depart- 
ment can  harmonize  said  ruling  with  the  following,  taken  from  the  rules  governing 
(he  police  force,  defining  the  duties  of  the  police,  to  wit: 

The  polic«  will  be  especially  vigilant  in  detecting  and  arresting  *  *  "  Indians  absent  Itom  the 
reserre  without  a  permit  from  the  agent. 

The  efiQciency  of  the  force  could  not  receive  a  more  severe  blow  than  said  ruling. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  court  as  to  convictions  and  fines 
imposed  and  collected  during  the  year  ending  August  21,  1886: 


Causes. 


Number  flTotil 


Dronkeiineas 

Phnality  of  wives . 
Att«mpt  at  rape .. 

Assault 

Gambling 

Larceny 

Contempt  of  oonrt 

Aihiltery 

Wife  beating 

Total 


$116  50 

110  00 

44  00 

32  60 

100  00 

77  00 

10  00 

20  00 

4  00 


514  10 


Under  date  of  May  17,  1886, 1  was  instructed  to  take  a  census  of  this  tribe,  and  as 
no  funds  were  available  to  pay  for  the  expenses  connected  therewith,  I  must  use  such 
emplov^s  as  as  could  be  spared.  There  being  no  employes  who  could  be  spared 
from  their  respective  duties,  no  census  has  been  taken.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  take 
a  census  of  this  tribe  without  considerable  expense,  and  I  consider  it  monumental 
cheek  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  expect  a  census  to  be  taken  without  expense. 
The  general  health  of  the  tribe  has  been  very  good. 

Upon  leaving  the  service  for  all  time  to  come,  I  desire  to  return  sincere  thanks  for 
the  courtesies  received  at  the  hands  of  Department  officials  generally. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  E.  MONTEITH, 
UniUd  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

8222  I  A 8 
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Chxtbnmb  and  abapaho  Aqenct, 
Darlingtonf  Indian  Territory,  Auguwi  31, 1886. 

Sib  :  In  oomplianoe  with  the  instraotionsof  the  Department  of  July  1, 1886, 1  h»Te 
the  honor  to  sabmit  the  annual  report  pertaining  to  the  agency  for  the  past  year : 

I  was  assiflped  to  duty  here  by  order  of  the  President,  dated  Jnly  23,  1885 :  arrived 
here  July  27  following,  and  refieved  D.  B.  Dyer,  who  completed  the  tranner  of  the 
property  August  15,  1^. 

Leaving  my  company  on  the  field  on  the  sontfaem  border  of  Kansas,  where  it  had 
been  ordered  with  large  bodies  of  troops  under  the  expectation  of  engaging  in  boa- 
tilities  with  what  was  represented  to  be  not  less  than  1,500  of  as  fierce  and  savage 
warriors  as  ever  went  out  to  battle,  I  entered  upon  the  duties  with  serious  concern 
as  to  the  result.  The  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  was  on  the  ground,  and  to 
him  I  reported  for  such  instructions  as  would  enable  me  to  deal  withJJie  problem 
understiuidingly.  From  my  able  predecessor  I  received  every  possible  assistance,  and 
for  his  frank  and  courteous  manner  with  which  he  sought  to  acquaint  me  witb  all 
the  details  of  the  situation  I  shall  ever  feel  gratefdL 

Nine-tenths  of  the  reservation  had  been  leased  to  cattlemen,  who  had  vast  areas — 
about  3,500,000  acres— inclosed  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  wire  fence  to  hold  their 
large  herds,  paying  to  the  Indians  a  tribute  of  the  munificent  (f )  sum  of  2  cents  an 
acre. 

The  Indians,  under  the  auieting  influence  of  the  presence  in  the  reservation  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  had  Just  been  counted  by  Agent  Dyer,  and  their  number,  by  actnal 
count,  fell  off  irom  about  6.000  to  less  than  4,000.  So  widespread  had  been  the  report 
of  impending  war  that  the  governor  of  an  adjacent  State  urged  the  neoessily  of 
military  forts  along  the  border  to  keep  the  Indians  out,  alleging  that  the  reduction 
^  in  rations  bv  reason  of  reduced  numbers  would  cause  thefh  to  depredate.  Odiers,  in- 
terested perhaps,  who.  could  see  great  ^ood  in  the  Indians  being  paid  |90,000  a  year 
in  hard  money  for  doing  nothing,  predicted  untold  suffering,  disaster,  and  outbrei^s 
when  the  lease-money  would  be  stopped. 

Bight  here  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  "  Indian  policy" — 
whatever  that  may  be — but  any  steps  that  cause  the  Indians  to  sit  down,  do  nothing, 
and  receive  not  only  subsistence  and  clothing  as  a  gratuity,  but  large  sums  of  money 
also,  to  enable  them  to  indulge  in  freaks  of  extravagant  fancy,  such  a  course  is  a 
curse  to  the  Indian  and  an  aMolute  clog  to  his  progress,  confirms  him  in  lasineaa, 
and  enables  him  to  satisfy  all  his  wants  without  tne  stimulus  to  any  effort  to  earn  a 
dollar,  the  result  beins  a  speedy  tn^nsition  of  a  race  to  the  most  abject  vagrancy. 

Under  the  Presidents  proclamation  of  July  23, 1885.  the  cattle  and  cattlemen  were 
ordered  off  the  reservation.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  this  order  was  obeyed  by 
cattlemen  with  all  the  dispatch  that  could  be  expected,  and  in  absolute  good,  faitli, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses  incurred  by  the  enforced  removal.  But  few,  not 
more  than  one  or  two,  succeeded  in  getting  out  within  the  forty  days'  limit,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  with  others  it  was  not  within  the  range  of  possibilities  to  comply 
with  the  strict  letter  of  the  order.  The  removal  was  effected  with  the  least  possible 
friction,  and  without  a  sinsle  case  of  disorder  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  tlte  reported  stampeding  at  cantonment  of  the  1,300  head 
of  cattle  belonging  to  Hunter  &  Evans. 

The  beef  rations  was  reduced  one-fourth,  and  coffee,  sugar,  b^con,  &c.,  added  to  the 
fiour  and  beef  j  this,  too,  at  a  saving  to  the  Department.  The  lease-money  was  of 
course  discontinued,  and  not  one  of  the  predictions  of  disorder  and  trouble  nas  been 
realized,  nor  has  Kansas  been  invaded  by  these  Indians,  except  with  freight-wagons 
to  haul  their  supplies.  Not  one  Indian  has  expressed  a  desire  for  the  renewal  of  the 
leases ;  on  the  contrary,  all  have  given  pronounced  expressions  of  satisfaction  that  the 
leases  were  annulled  and  the  cattle  and  cattlemen  removed.  Not  one  of  them  had 
applied  for  lease-money,  notwithstanding  the  lying  reports  disseminated  through  the 
press  last  fall  that  these  Indians  were  howling  for  lease-money,  and  were  on  the  verge 
of  an  outbreak.  The  Indians  are  no  lonser  fretted  by  the  monopolising  of  nearly  lul 
their  reservation  by  outsiders,  for  which  the  Indians  secured  about  one-third  the 
value.  Nearly  half  the  Indians  now  contemplate  with  satisfaction  their  fields  of  com, 
their  farms  inclosed  with  wire  fence  put  up  by  their  own  labor,  the  Department  ftir- 
nishing  the  wire. 

With  these  preliminary  statements  I  now  proceed  to  a  classified  retrospect  of  the 
year's  work  among  the  Indians,  under  the  following  heads : 

EMPLOY^. 

An  efficient  and  experienced  force  of  enploy^  is  a  Hne  qua  non  to  the  successfhl  work 
of  an  agent  in  the  advancement  of  Indians.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  found  snob 
a  force  here  industriously  at  work.  Believing  that  none  of  the  positions  could  be 
properly  regarded  as  offlcu,  to  be  filled  with  reference  to  the  employes  politics,  not 
na^ng  been  sent  here  on  account  of  my  political  preferences,  and  not  desiring  to  ae- 
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eore  places  for  personal  friends  or  relatives,  I  decided  to  keep  the  force  at  hand  and 
make  the  retention  dependent  npon  individual  merit  rather  than  outside  influenoe. 

The  number  of  employ^  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886^  consistctd  of 
the  fbllowingy  including  ail  changes  made: 


Regular,  whites : 

Physicians. 3 

Carpenters 2 

Miller  and  plow-maker 1 

Sawyer  and  engineer 1 

Farmer 1 

Additional  farmers 6 

Blacksmiths 2 

Clerk 1 

AssiBtant  clerk 1 

Assistant  issue- clerk 1 

Forwarding  absent  (Caldwell) 1 

Assistant  herders 2 

Chief  herder 1 


Total 


Regular,  Indians: 

Issueolerk 1 

Apprentices 15 

Assistant  carpenters 3 

Assistant  blacksmiths 2 

Teamsters 3 

Assistant  herders 4 

Interpreters  ( Cheyenne) 2 

Interpreters  (Arapaho) 1 

Total 31 

Police : 

Officers 2 

Privates 28 

Total 30 


Irregular,  whites  and  colored,  25  in  all,  consisting  of  special  herders,  ox-drivers,  copy- 
isH,  s&blemen,  carpenters,  stone-masons,  butchers,  &c. 

Irregular,  Indians,  seven  in  all,  consisting  of  tinners,  carpenters,  teamster,  and  la- 
bofers;  making  a  grand  total  of  115  different  persons,  exclusive  of  school  employes, 
who  have  been  at  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent. 

The  number  in  the  different  capacities  amonff  the  **  regulars"  indicates  the  changes 
that  have  been  made.  One  blacksmith  was  dlscharffed  for  seeming  inattention  and 
Itok  of  interest  in  his  duties;  one  carpenter  resigned  on  account  of  disability ;  one 
Sffsncy  physician  was  removed  by  the  Department's  appointment  of  a  successor. 
TmB  successor,  on  account  of  his  habits,  was  suspended  by  the  agent  within  a  few 
days  after  entering  on  duty,  and  his  resignation  was  soon  thereafter  accepted  by  the 
IV^[Hurtmentsnd  the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  J.  W.  Gray,  a  thoroughly  competent  physi- 
cian and  gentleman,  succeeded  to  the  duties.  One  additional  rormer  was  removed  to 
make  place  for  one  appointed  by  the  Department.  The  appointee  i  n  this  case,  though  a 
most  excellent  old  gentleman,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  by  reason  of  old  age  and  permanent  in- 
finnity,  not  suited  to  di8chai|je  the  duties  of  his  position.  I  presume  the  Department 
was  not  aware  of  this  when  uie  appointment  was  made,  though  the  facts  have  since 
bemi  made  known.  This  farmer  has  done  no  full  duty  since  July  H,  and  the  agency 
physician  reports  that  he  will  never  be  able  for  active  duty.  I  am  now  compelled  to 
employ  an  Indian  to  perform  the  duties. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  departmental  changes  that  have  gone  into  effect  since 
my  incumbency.  I  am  glad  to  realize  that  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  change 
theexperiencea,  efficient,  and  reliable  clerical  force  which  has  ''  in  and  out  of  hours" 
80  ably,  zealously,  and  loyally  seconded  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  meet  of- 
ficial requirements. 

It  may  perhaps  be  pertinent  to  express  my  views  in  relation  to  the  removal  and 
i^pointment  of  agency  employ^^  and  I  do  so  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect  to  the  higher 
authorities.  If  an  agent  uses  his  position  to  bestow  personal  patronage  upon  his 
fiiends  and  relatives  because  they  are  such,  then  it  is  quite  apparent  that  if  oor- 
roption,  fraud,  and  inefficiency — not  wholly  unknown  in  the  past  history  of  some 
ageoeies—creep  in,  the  agent,  to  correct  these  evils,  must  rise  to  the  Boman  stand- 
ara  of  patriotism  and  duty;  and  abuses  ''in  the  family"  may  escape  even  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  the  dreaded  inspector.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Department,  from  a 
long  way  off,  appoints  the  clerks,  farmers,  carpenters,  herders,  et  ah  without  the 
recommendation  of  the  agent,  without  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant's  qual- 
ifications, without  an  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  necessities  of  each  agency,  it 
is  equally  i^parent  that  these  new  and  untried  employ^  will  be  a  constant  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  agent,  and,  instead  of  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  Indians, 
wiU  be  a  certain  hindrance  to  tneir  advancement.  The  constant  changes  in  one  of 
the  most  difficult  branches  of  the  service,  requiring,  above  all  oilers,  exx>erienoe, 
tact,  and  earnest  work.  Is  one  of  the  most  potent  reasons  for  the  snail-like  progress  in 
^  civilization  of  the  Indians.  If  the  Indian  is  ever  to  be  civilized  the  worK  must 
be  done  right  an  ike  reMfvatian,  by  the  right  kind  of  worlcera.  All  the  conventions  of 
well-meaning  philanthropists,  all  the  speech-making  in  legislative  halls,  all  the  trav- 
eling commissions  that  skim  the  surface  and  evolve  theoretical  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem, will  never  do  any  practical  ^ood  where  the  good  is  needed.  No  Indian  was  ever 
civilized  '*  ftom  a&r  off"    Were  it  practicable,  almost  every  new  employ^,  mechanic. 
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or  farmer  shoald  serve  a  year  or  more  of  apprenticeship  ander  "  old  hands"  before  ho 
or  she  is  fitted  to  deal  with  the  Indians  nuderstandingly.  In  two  oat  of  three  of  the 
appointments  made  at  this  agency  the  Department  was  evidently  misled  as  to  qnali- 
ficattons  and  fitness.  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  as  a  rale  those  persons  who  through 
political  inflnence  and  the  importunities  of  friends  press  bard  for  positions  at  Indian 
agencies  are  failures  in  civil  life,  and  to  get  foisted  into  some  good  plaoe  where  a  liv- 
ing will  he  assured,  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  in  private  pursuits. 
There  mav  be  exceptions,  but  they  are  not  common.  Every  employ^  so  appointed 
comes  with  an  implied  warrant  of  influence  to  "  back  him  up,"  and  an  agent  cannot 
well  efiect  his  removal  for  inefficiency  without  a  prolonged  correspondence.  The 
only  professional  man  at  an  agency  is  the  agency  physician,  aud  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  an  agent  should  nominate  him  in  the  first  instance,  because  the  agent 
cannot  supervise  his  prescriptions  nor  diagnose  his  sick  eases.  But  in  regard  to 
other  employes  the  case  is  difierent.  In  my  opinion  an  efficient,  experienced,  faith- 
ful, and  reliable  clerk,  farmer,  or  mechanic  should  never  be  removed  to  make  place 
for  a  new  man. 

The  Indian  employ^  are  generally  Arapahoes,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  police 
force,  where  there  is  an  equal  division.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  faithful,  patient,  and 
are  well  worth  the  meager  salaries  paid  them.  The  best  of  them  are  the  camp  In- 
dians who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  school-house  as  pupils.  It  is  quite  noticeable 
that  many  of  the  ^'educated  boys"  from  the  States  do  not  take  kindly  to  hard  work. 
I  say  this  in  no  disparagement  of  these  schools,  but  somehow  or  other  these  boys  upon 
returning  have  exalted  ideas  and  want  easy  jobs  with  good  pay,  a  marked  advance 
certainly  on  the  *' white  man's  road."  There  are,  however,  some  worthy  exceptions 
to  be  highly  commended. 

CENSUS  OF  INDIANS,  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

Pursuant  to  the  law  of  July  4,  1884,  I  made,  on  July  14,  with  the  assistance  of  em- 
ployes, a  careful  enrollment  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  respective  ages 
could  not  be  arrived  at  with  absolute  exactness,  but  were  taken  according  to  tbe  beet 
Jndgment  of  the  census  takers  and  interpreters. 
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The  foregoing  does  not  include  225  school  children  (estimated)  at  school  outride 
the  reservation. 

SCHOOL  EMPLOY^. 
Cheyenne  School :  Per  aanom. 

•    K.  P.  Collins,  superintendent $1,000 

Amelia  K.  Collins,  teacher 600 

Anna  C.  Hoag,  teacher 600 

T.  W.  Potter,  teacher 600 

O.  A.  Kennedy,  industrial  teacher 600 

Minnie  L.  Taylor,  matron 480 

',  Dumont,  assistant  matron 360 

'annah,  seamstress 360 

nt,  cook 420 

>r,  laundress 360 

helper 72 

:,  helper 72 


5,524 
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Arapaho  School :  Pw  amram. 

J.  W.  KrehbieK  snperintendent $1,000 

H.  O.  Kruse,  teacher 600 

Hattie  Leason,  teacher 600 

A.  Seller,  indnstrial  teacher 600 

Mary  E-  Krehbiel,  matron p 480 

Katie  A.  Krnse,  assistant  matron 360 

C.  L.  Dettweiler,  seamstress 360 

A.  S.  Latschaar,  cook 420 

H.  F.  Keller,  laundryman '360 

Dick  Thompson,  helper 72 

David  Elmer,  helper 72 

Total 4,924 

For  both  schools : 

Chester  A.  Arthnr,  tailor $180 

Peter  Staufer,  baker 420 

Casper  Edson,  shoemaker 180 

Total 780 

BICAPrrULATION. 

Salaries  Cheyenne  School $5,524 

Salaries  ArapahoSchool 4,924 

Salaries  both  schools 780 

Total  salaries 11,228 

The  Mennonite  mission  schools  at  cantonment  and  agency,  under  snperintendency 
of  Revs.  S.  S.  Hanry  and  H.  R.  Voth,  respectiveljr,  have  a  fnll  force  of  teachers  and 
employ^,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Mennonite  Chnrch. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1885,  the  schools  on  the  reservation  closed  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  206  pupils,  and  at  the  close  of  this  year,  June  30,  1886,  with  an  aggre- 

Sate  attendance  of  312,  being  an  increase  of  106.  In  addition  to  above,  50  children 
ave  been  during  the  year  sent  to  schools  in  the  States,  making  the  whole  number 
absent  at  such  schools  225.  In  other  words,  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school 
age  have  been  attending  school. 

The  large  appropriations  for  school  facilities— for  feeding,  clothing,  and  Instruction 
of  Indian  children — shows  that  education  is  regarded  as  the  great  and  import^int 
factor  in  civilizing  the  Indian.  While  all  schools  on  the  reservation  and  elsewhere 
have  done  much  ^ood,  the  fact  must  be  adverted  to  tHat  foreign  education,  away 
from  the  reservation,  has  not  nor  never  will  accomplish  the  same  results  as  if  an 
^ual  amount  of  money  and  similar  facilities  were  placed  right  on  the  reservation 
among  the  people  to  be  benefited.  To  say  that  education  on  the  reservation  is  a 
failure  is  tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Indians  can  not  be  elevated 
where  they  belong.  Why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to  farming  and  every  other  indus- 
try which  the  Indian  is  encouraged  to  pursue  t  To  take  an  individual  Indian  and 
overwhelm  him  with  all  that  pertains  to  th^ highest  stage  of  civilization,  is  a  trans- 
formation so  great  that  be  imagines  the  exaltation  comparatively  easy  of  attainment. 
In  a  few  years  he  returns  to  his  people,  and  right  here  the  second  transformation, 
which  is  so  great,  engenders  disgust  and  discontent.  The  Indian  problem  stares  him 
squarely  in  the  face;  he  stands  isolated,  and  almost  alone;  he  has  neither  &rm  nor 
hon»e,  neither  money  nor  cattle ;  he  may  partially  have  learned  a  trade  for  which 
tbeio  is  no  demand,  and  with  an  imperfect  education  he  finds  himself  home- 
less and  penniless.  Without  visible  means  of  support,  he  appeals  to  the  agent  for 
something  to  do  that  will  sait  his  fancy,  but  as  a  rule  for  downright  hard  work  he 
does  not  hunt.  Instead  of  leavening  the  mass,  he  too  often  tends  to  their  level,  and 
to  ibe  minds  of  those  who  are  on  the  spot  he  becomes  a  reproach  to  the  generosity 
and  hard  work  of  a  beneticeut  Government.  Among  my  hardest- working  Indians  but 
lew  of  these  returning  *' educated  boys"  are  found.  They  are  behind  the  camp  In- 
dians in  opening  out  forms,  they  do  but  little  if  any  of  the  freighting,  and  to  get 
wood  cut  at  $1.50  per  cord  for  the  schools  and  agency  I  rely  mainly  upon  the  in- 
dustrious camp  Indians.  From  these  facts  the  inference  is  plain  that  industry  is  of 
more  importance  in  civilizing  the  Indian  than  the  study  of  books  and  sight -seeing. 
Civilisation  must  be  evolved  by  degrees  by  the  aid  of  earnest,  self-sacrificing  workers 
right  here  among  the  Indians  rather  than  transplanted  as  an  exotic.  The  money 
that  is  used  to  transport,  ornament,  build,  ieed,  and  clothe  elsewhere,  might  be  spent, 
to  better  advantage  here,  where  results  should  and  could  be  made  permanent.  The 
iDdian  school  boy  would  grow  up  with  his  farm;  he  would  have  his  orchard,  garden, 
boose,  corral,  horses,  and  wagon.     He  could  earn  something  as  he  goes  along,  and  he 
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woald  realize  that  edncatioo  in  its  tme  sense  means  work.  It  were  far  better  for  the 
Indian  boy  to  earn  a  hundred  dollars  by  his  own  industry  than  to  aoqaire  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  ooant  a  thoasand,  the  product  of  the  industry  of  others. 

Of  the  three  hundred  Indian  farms  on  this  reservation  the  industrious,  though  un- 
educated, Indian  has  the  best,  and  the  reservation  school  boys  have  shown  much 
more  zeal  in  assisting  their  parents  and  others  in  tilling  the  soil  than  have  the  **  edu- 
cated bovs ''  from  foreign  s(mools.  These  may  sound  as  harsh  criticisms,  but  they 
are  simply  facts  quite  patent  to  every  one  here.  I  do  not  say  that  the  educational 
policy  is  to  a  great  extent  self-destructive,  but  the  periodical  disinte^^ration  of  schools 
and  school- work  on  the  reservation  is  certainly  discouraginff,  and  convinces  me  that 
either  reservation  schools  should  be  abandoned  and  all  the  ^ildren  sent  away,  or  the 
work  should  be  carried  on  with  all  zeal  and  help  right  here  among  the  race,  with  the 
exception  of  a  well-organized  school  in  the  States  for  the  higher  education  of  such 
pupils  as  may  be  specially  selected  upon  competitive  examination. 

The  school  workers  in  reservation  schools  must  possess  either  the  highest  degree  of 
zeal  and  pride  of  the  missionary  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-denial,  otherwise  the  schools 
may  keep  on  from  generation  to  generation  without  appreciable  prog^ress.  Inclination 
to  the  work,  not  educational  capacity,  is  of  first  importance.  The  teacher  who  contents 
himself  or  herself  with  the  pi-osaio  routine  work  of  the  school-rooms  contributes  but 
little  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  and  the  te^icher  who  dislikes  and  dreads 
contact  with  the  Indian  children  outside  the  school-room  is  not  a  proper  person  to  be 
employed  in  the  great  work.  The  marked  contrast  that  once  existed  between  cer- 
tain schools  here  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  lack  of  heart  interest  in  the  work. 
To  remedy  such  evils  the  agent  must  often  incur  the  displeasure  of  those  who  seek 
by  outside  pressure  and  influence  to  be  retained  in  their  positions. 

f  THE  RBSEBVATION. 

The  reservation  lies  between  the  35th  and  37th  parallels  of  latitude  and  between 
the  98th  and  100th  degree  of  longitude,  containing  an  area  of  4,297,771  acres,  about 
one-fourth  of  which  I  estimate  arable  land,  or  such  that  could  be  made  so.  The  ree- 
ervation  is  watered  by  the  Cimarron,  the  North  Canadian,  SoutlrCanadian,  Washita^ 
and  North  Fork  of  Red  River,  the  streams  running  in  a  southeasterly  coui-se.  The 
best  farming  land  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  reservation,  and  along  the  river  bot- 
toms. The  scarcity  of  timber  is  the  main  drawback  in  this  quarter,  but  as  one  goee 
westward  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber  for  fuel  and  also  for  building  purposes^ 
except  the  higher  grades  of  lumber.  The  timber  consists  of  cotton  wood  and  black 
Jack,  white-oak,  hackberry,  and  cedar.  Three-fourths  of  the  reservation  is  well 
adapted  to  the  grazing  and  rearing  of  all  kinds  of  stock. 

*  On  the  theory  that  ^  an  Indian  does  not  need  what  a  white  man  wants,'^  it  has  been 
claimed  by  many  that  the  reservation  should  be  reduced,  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians 
in  severalty,  and  the  great  bulk  opened  up  to  settlement.  The  result  would  be  that 
in  time  the  balance  would  be  wanted,  the  inalienable  feature  of  the  law  would  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  Indians  entirely  dispossessed  and  left  to  the  charity  bestowed  upon 
helpless  vagrancy.  The  power  exists  to  do  this,  the  right  is  quite  another  thing. 
The  severalty  feature  must  be  evolved  here  by  the  progress  of  Indians.  Some  are 
prepared  for  it— the  majority  are  not. 

This  is  an  executive  order  reservation,  which  to  the  Indians  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
Great  Father,  in  pursuance  of  law,  that  it  belongs  to  them.  It  was  so  declared  in 
exchange  for  a  larger  area,  perhaps,  set  aside  by  the  treaty  of  1868.  If  the  reser- 
vation belongs  to  the  Indians,  they  should  be  made  as  secure  in  the  title  as  the  law 
gives  to  the  vast  holdings  of  land  by  railroad  companies.  If  their  rights  are  uncer- 
tain and  indeterminate,  the  sooner  the  fact  is  made  known  and  its  result  met  the 
better.  They  should  not  be  left  to  open  out  farms  only  to  learn  when  too  late  that 
it  was  all  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  thai  they  had  no  title  whatever  to  the  soil  they 
had  tilled.  Why  not  give  these  Cheyenties  and  Arapahoes  a  patent  to  this  reserva- 
tion t  Then  as  they  become  advanced  in  civilization  they  can,  of  their  own  free  will^ 
dispose  to  the  best  advantage  of  wbat  they  do  not  want,  the  same  as  other  people. 

All  this  high-sounding  talk  about  the  hardy  pioneer  coming  and  mingling  among 
them  *^with  the  Bible  in  one  h.<»nd"  and  a  patent  to  their  laud  in  the  other,  the 
latter  backed  by  force,  means  in  e£fect  the  absolute  dispersion  and  ultimate  exter- 
mination of  the  Indian.  Pioneers  and  frontier  settlers  are  not  missionaries,  and  they 
are  not  ibnd  of  close  contact  with  the  Indian  race.  If  proximity  on  the  border  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  Indians,  how  much  more  disastrous  must  be  the  e£fect  to 
allow  the  rent  less  and  resistless  energy  of  the  white  race  to  sweep  over  and  occupy 
his  land!  What  but  this  has  been  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  almost  every 
Western  State  t  And  now  that  a  seeming  barrier  to  encroachment  is  placed  around 
the  Indian  Territory  by  the  most  solemn  obligation  ever  made  by  a  Government,  is 
it  necessary  to  throw  that,  down  and  subject  the  Indian  to  another  breach  of  fiaith — 
absolute,  irreparable  ruin  t    The  progress  of  the  Indians  of  the  •*  five  civilized  tribes'- 
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is  due  to  their  ownenbip  and  control  of  their  land.    The  same  effect  can  be  realized 
nltiinately  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  means. 

CIVILIZATION. 

In  mnch  that  pertains  to  civilization  the  advance  has  not  been  of  a  very  conspicu- 
ous character.  One  year  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  note  the  progress  of  a  barba- 
lOQS  race.  Comparing,  however,  the  present  year  with  the  condition  of  these  Indians 
Ufa  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  progress  is  marked  and  distinct.  Should  the  next  decade 
show  as  favorable  results,  these  Indians  can  then  be  truthfully  reputed  as  semi-civilized. 
Many  adhere  tenaciously  to  their  old  customs — plurality  of  wives,  universal  Indian 
custom  of  marriage,  medicine-making,  holding  of  property  in  common,  with  many  other 
ancient  practices  and  superstitions.  Some  of  these  objectionable  features  have  been 
partially  undermined  and  every  influence  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  effect  re- 
forms, which  must  be  necessarily  slow  of  accomplishment.  As  an  Indian  expressed 
it,  '*  I  can  take  the  white  man's  medicine  a  little  at  a  time,  but  I  cannot  swallow  it 
tdl  at  once."  A  number  of  these  Indians  have  been  represented  as  the  most  barbarous 
outlaws  and  utterly  opposed  to  all  efforts  to  improve  their  condition,  as  desired  by 
the  Department.  I  have  not  found  them  so  in  any  considerable  numbers.  There  are 
oases  that  might  be  regarded  as  incorrigible  And  intractable,  but  they  are  quite  as  ex- 
eeptional  as  among  the  same  number  of  whites.  To  expect  these  ludlaos,  who  but  a 
f^w  years  ago  were  cla88e<l  as  the  ^*  wildest,"  transformed  *'  iu  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye''  into  full-fledged  civilized  beings,  is  the  greatest  absurdity,  and  to  say  that  the 
mass  can  ouly  be  changed  by  humbling  tbeui  as  slaves  and  breaking  every  vestige  of 
manhood  is  to  say  that  physical  force  is  the  groundwork  of  all  progress.  Force  and 
punishment  may  deter  them  from  crime,  but  they  are  questionable  means  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  a  barbarous  race.  Kindness,  firmness,  and  Justice  reach  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  be  they  white  or  Indians.  The  lex  talionis  is  for  the  evil-doers-— the  crim- 
inals. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  reformations  made  this  year  was  in  inducing  by  "moral 
suasion ''  both  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyeunes  to  stop  the  practice  of  their  soldiers 
forcing  any  Indians  to  attend  the  auuual  medicine;  and  being  left  to  their  own  free 
will  many  Indians  did  not  attend,  but  remained  with  their  crops,  while  man^  others 
went  through  idle  curiosity.  Both  mediciues  were  of  short  duration,  and  this  inter- 
ference with  their  industry  was  reduced  to  the  minimum.  These  Indians  have  not 
had  a  single  dance  within  the  streets  of  the  agency,  nor  have  they  even  asked  to  visit 
other  agencies  for  that  purpose.  The  schools  were  filled  up  without  compulsion, 
and  many  of  the  "  old-timers"  are  the  most  earnest  and  ardent  supporters  ot  educa- 
tion and  industry.  Even  the  bands  of  Stone  Calf  and  Li  ttle  Robe,  which  have  so  often 
been  characterized  as  outlaws,  had  representatives  in  school,  quite  a  number  of  them 
hauled  freight,  and  a  few  opened  out  farms,  and  the  majority  are  anxious  to  follow 
their  example.  These  bands  are  more  firmly  attached  to  their  old  ways  and  cus- 
toms, are  more  disposed  to  roam  and  hunt,  and  are  more  spirited  in  their  opposition 
to  what  they  deem  the  encroachments  of  white  men,  but  taking  them  as  a  mass  they 
can,  with  assistance,  good  management  and  judicious  restraint  and  punishment  of  the 
evil-doers,  be  bronght  into  harmony  with  the  general  progress. 

Industry,  schools,  and  missionary  work  are  the  factors  of  civilization.  The  last 
named  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Revs.  S.  S.  Haury  and  H.  R.yoth,  of  the  Mennon- 
ite  Church.  They  and  their  employ^  are  zealous  workers,  have  done  much  good, 
more  in  fact  of  a  praciioal  character  than  I  have  ever  before  seen  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation. I  do  not  oelieve  it  possible  to  correct  and  change  the  religion  of  those  who 
have  for  many  years  been  grounded  and  confirmed  in  the  Indian  rebgious  faith.  They 
worship  the  Great  Spirit,  pray  to  him  in  sickness,  and  thank  him  for  the  few  blessings 
they  eiijoy.  Much  of  their  faith  is  the  same  as  ours,  but  it  will  be  generations  be- 
fore they  can  nnderstand  the  efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  or  comprehend  the  Trinity, 
the  miracles,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  mysteries  connected  with 
the  Christian  religion.  To  many  of  their  minds  these  things  are  as  incomprehensible 
as  their  religious  observances  are  to  us. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  profanity  among  the  Indians,  and  their  '^medicine"  pru- 
hibite  absolutely  the  use  of  intoxicating;  liquor.  I  have  not  seen  three  drunken  In- 
•dians  since  I  have  been  on  the  reservation.  These  vicious  practices  and  indulgences 
come  to  some  of  them  as  they  learn  English  and  get  well  along  on  the  **  white  man's 
road."  On  the  frontier  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  many  of  the  white  race, 
who  corrupt  and  debauch  their  women  and  spread  disease  and  disaster  among  the 


The  distinction  between  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  should  be  here  uoted.  The 
Cheyennes  are  more  vigorou8,independent,aud  self-reliant  than  the  Arapahoes.  They  are 
more  tenacions  of  Indian  rights  and  customs,  and  are  more  apt  to  ask  for  reasons,  and 
disensa  the  merits  of  propoMd  changes.  Where  they  move  in  the  right  direction,  they 
do  so  with  vim  and  energy.    They  are  more  healthy  and  more  cleanly  in  their  habits. 
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ttDd  their  women  are  more  ohaete.  The  Arapahoes  are  slow,  patient,  faithful,  and  re* 
poHe  almost  absolnte  confidence  in  promises  made.  They  rarely  discuss  a  proposition 
and  Heldom  evince  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  agent  or  others  in  authority. 
Quiet  and  submissive,  they  can  be  moulded  and  handled  with  ease.  There  is  almost  as 
much  difference  in  temperament  and  disposition  between  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes 
as  between  the  phlegmatic  German  and  the  mercurial  Frenchman.  The  Cheyennes 
as  a  race  will  survive  the  Arapahoes.  The  latter  are  fast  disappearing,  as  shown  by 
the  last  census.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  decrease,  but  a  handful 
will  be  left.  The  causes  are,  contact  with  the  vicious  element  of  the  white  race,  filth, 
and  lack  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  the  further  fact  that  no  adequate  faoiliHes  have 
heen  provided  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  sick  and  diseased.  The  Cheyennes  are  barely 
holding  their  own  in  population,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  partial  influ- 
ence of  civilization,  good  and  bad,  will  subject  them  to  the  same  sad  fate. 

So  far  as  reservation  rights,  annuities,  and  gratuities  go,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arap- 
ahoes share  alike  without  distinction. 

FARMINO  AND  OTHER  GENERAL  WORK  AMONG  INDIANS. 

Were  I  to  treat  of  this  subject  as  it  deserves,  this  report  would  be  lengthened  out 
to  a  hundred  pages  or  more.  For  the  zeal,  energy,  and  alacrity  with  wmch  Indians 
took  to  farming,  I  lay  no  claim  to  personal  credit,  but  the  great  success  is  mainly  due 
t<o  the  faithful  and  untiring  work  of  such  farmers  as  J.  H.  Beger,  Lee  Sleeper,  £.  M. 
Crotzer,  J.  Merchberger,  the  generous  assistance  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Haury,  of  Cantonment, 
and  to  the  liberal  aid  in  every  respect  afforded  by  the  Department.  It  is  but  due  to 
say  that  this  great  work  was  begun  on  an  extensive  and  successful  scale  by  my  pred- 
ecessor, D.  B.  Dyer.  The  ready  and  active  response  of  the  Indians  to  farm  talk 
surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  could  the  *'  Indian  haters,''  who  vow 
that  the  Indians  can't  work,  have  witnessed  the  fence  building,  plowing,  planting, 
sowing,  and  all  manner  of  farm  labor  done  by  scores  and  hundreds  of  Indians'in  the 
rebervaiiou,  they  would  hide  their  heads  in  shame  as  self-confirmed  liars. 

The  Indians  were  encouraged  to  scatter  out  over  their  reservations  and  colonize  on 
the  best  tracts  of  lands,  open  out  farms,  and  all  possible  assistance  would  be  given. 
They  did  so,  and  as  a  result  there  are —  ' 


LooaUty. 


Near  agency 

On  North  Canadian  River . . 

At  or  near  Cantonment 

On  Waahlta  Biver  (8od) . . . . 
On  Sontb  Canadian  Biver. . 

On  Sail  Creek 

Kin^  Fijjlier 

Eslimated.  Upper  Wabhlta 

£8tinii>ted,  Deer  Creek 

Oklahoma 

Total  Indian  farms... 


Number  «f 
Indian  fkrms. 


Acres 
coltivated. 


T. 

•75 

81 

5«0 

31 

260 

26 

75 

19 

100 

8 

50 

10 

60 

10 

50 

3 

IS 

4 

20 

To  this  should  be  added  three  gardens  of  40  acres  each,  fenced  and  cultivated  by 
Indian  scouts  at  Forts  Reno,  Elliott,  and  Supply;  also  four  farms,  cultivated  by  hal^- 
bloods,  of  4r)0  acres,  making  a  total  of  287  farms,  of  2,838  acres^,  cultivated  by  persons 
of  Indian  blood.  There  ai-e  700  acres  cultivated  by  intei married  whites,  and  200 
acres  by  the  schools,  which  make  a  grand  total  of3,330  acres  under  actual  cultivation, 
larking  only  about  400  acres  of  being  double  tbe  quantity  cultivated  last  year. 

The  Indians  plowed  all  their  old  ground  and  broke  a  considerable  quantity  of  new 
ground,  811  acres  being  broken  by  aid  of  the  Department.  The  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  many  of  these  Indians  in  plowing  with  their  skeleton-like  ponies  w«sll 
merited  all  the  assistance  that  was  given  them.  Over  75  percent,  of  the  Indian  farms 
were  well  cultivated,  and  no  white  man  or  half-blood  can  surpass  some  of  these  full- 
blood  Indians  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  com  per  acre.  The  work  has  been  done 
by  IndianSf  not  bv  white  men  and  renters.  Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  drought, 
many  will  have  hundreds  of  bushels  of  com  to  sell,  and  all  enough  to  encourage  them 
to  renewed  efforts  next  year.  This  farming  has  done  more  to  break  up  chieftainship 
and  individualize  the  Indians  than  all  other  measures  combined. 

Scores  of  Indian  families  have  planted  and  tended  their  gardens,  wells  have  been 
dug,  corrals  built,  and  100  miles  of  mire  fence  constructed  by  their  uAor  this  year  to  in- 
close their  farms  and  pastures.  I  estimate  that  they  have  put  up  over  four  bund  red  tons 
of  hay  for  winter  use.    Some  of  them,  under  the  energetic  leadership  of  J.  H.  Seger^ 
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learned  bow  to  drive  oxen,  cut  and  haul  »aw-log8,  and  do  many  other  kinds  of  work, 
field  and  domestic,  regarded  ae  impossible  for  Indians.  They  cut  all  the  wood  for 
the  agency  and  schools,  and  a  number  have  applied  for  permission  to  cut  for  the  mili- 
tary contractor.  The  foregoing  is  but  an  outline  of  what  Indians  h^ve  done  in  farm- 
ing and  other  work,  and  I  quit  this  agreeable  subject  with  the  remark  that  in  taking 
on  the  old  and  putting  on  the  new  the  Indian  needs  increased  assistance  and  encour- 
agement. 

If  those  hard-working  philanthropists  who  are  so  fond  of  quoting  the  command, 
**  If  no  man  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  would  only  insist  with  equal  vigor,  **If  a 
man  does  work  he  must  eat,''  there  would  not  be  the  constant  dread  to  the  Indian  that 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  merge  from  idleness  aud  barbarism  the  assistance  is  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  'twere  better  for  him  to  make  no  effort  to  become  civilized.  The  dis- 
crimination should  l>e  on  the  side  of  industry  aud  obedience,  and  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  tribute  to  idleness  and  lawlessness.  The  aid  need  not  be  the  same  in  kind, 
but  the  good,  the  industrious,  the  progressive  Indian  deserves  and  requires  the  larger 
share  of  the  gratuities  bestowed. 

TRA^'SPORTATION   OF  SUPPLIES. 

Last  year  the  Indians  transported  from  Caldwell  to  agency  (110  miles)  about  60  per 
cent,  of  their  supplies,  1,116,000  pounds,  earning  $11,660.  Within  the  last  three 
weeks  60  Indian  wagons  have  hauled  about  IHO.UOO  {munds,  and  50  Indian  wagons 
are  now  on  the  road.  Thc>  cannot  well  handle  the  bulky  freight,  but  I  believe  they 
will  transport  75  per  cent,  of  f  heir  supplies  and  goods  this  year.  Thus  far  this  year 
they  have  not  lost  or  damaged  a  pound  of  freight. 

HOU8K  BUILDING. 

Two  large  frame  houses,  six  rooms  each,  have  been  built  for  Arapaho  chiefs,  Pow- 
4ler  Face  and  Left  Hand,  and  14  Indian  families  are  living  in  houses  at  Cantonment. 
Three  small  frame  houses,  with  canvas  roofs,  have  been  built  near  agency.  Two  log  > 
houses  have  been  completed  at  Seger  Colony  and  a  dozen  begun.  One  large  log 
house  has  been  completed  by  Sitting  Bull,  Arapaho,  and  15  begun  by  Indians  along 
The  North  Canadian  River.  The  cost  to  the  Government  has  thus  far  been  trifling, 
the  Indians  doing  all  they  can.  One  hundred  Indian  houses  could  be  constructed  if 
adequate  assistance  were  furnished,  which  thus  far  has  not  l>een  obtained.  The  In- 
dians, or  many  of  them,  are  in  the  mood  for  house-building ;  thev  will  do  all  in  their 
power.  Why  not  help  them  now  f  In  two  years,  with  reasonable  help,  two-thirds  of 
these  Indians  will  discard  their  tepees  and  be  settled  in  houses  of  their  own. 

MISSION  WORK. 

It  would  seem,  in  a  Christian  land,  where  millions  are  spent  in  the  building  of  fine 
churches  for  the  worship  of  those  who  have  souls  to  save,  that  this  work  would  be 
carried  on  with  zeal,  energy,  and  liberality  by  the  many  workers  who  profess  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  mankind ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  heathen  land  so  ut- 
terly neglected  in  this  respect  as  are  these  Indians.  The  only  work  of  this  kind  done 
here  is  by  the  Mennonite  Church.  More  earnest,  self-sacrificing  and  practical  workers 
cannot  be  found  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  appended  reports  of  the  Revs.  Haury  and  Voth.  I  must  note  that  David 
Pendleton,  full-blood  Cheyenne,  is  a  deacon  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  does  good 
and  faithful  work  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  This  church  has  no  other  representa- 
tiTe  on  this  reservation  so  engaged. 

MILITARY  CO-OPERATION. 

While  many  maintain  that  a  considerable  military  force  should  be  stationed  here 
to  overcome  the  Indian,  and  hold  in  check  any  tendency  to  lawlessness — and  there  is 
Mime  truth  in  the  claim — the  principal  object  to  be  attained  is  to  protect  these  Indians 
against  the  encroachment  of  white  thieves  and  trespassers,  who  are,  all  things  con- 
sidered, worse  than  the  meanest  Indian.  The  military  are,  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  among  the  truest  of  friends  of  the  Indian.  The  Indiau  respects  the  power  that 
can  punish  Dim  for  evil  doing,  but  he  looks  to  this  power  above  all  others  to  protect 
Uim  in  the  few  rights  he  has  left.  What  would  be  the  eifect  if  the  police  power  were 
ifcbolished  in  any  town  or  coiitmnuity  having  the  same  number  of  population  as  now 
on  this  reservation  f  Such  commuuity  would  soon  have  to  protect  itself  by  vigilance 
committees.  In  very  many  duties  I  have  relied  upou  the  strong  arm  of  the  military. 
I  have  had  the  most  cordial  and  hearty  co-ojMjratiou.  I  have  not  delayed  until  mis- 
demeanors had  grown  into  grave  disorders,  but  on  the  contrary  aby  incipient  tending 
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to  wrong  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  In  the  investigation  of  cases  of  importance  the 
oommandinff  officer  at  Port  Reno  has  been  invited  JK>  be  present,  and  thus  know  folly 
just  what  the  situation  was  that  might  possibly  invoke  the  aid  of  troops,  either  for 
or  against  Indians.  The  co-operation  has  been  perfect,  and  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  interference  in  any  of  my  duties  as  agent.  The  result  has  been,  and  is  now, 
complete  accord  and  perfect  harmony,  without  which  not  much  progress  could  have 
been  made.  To  General  J.  P.  Potter,  as  true  a  friend  as  these  Indians  ever  had,  to 
Col.  E.  y.  Sumner,  commanding  Fort  Reno,  who  has  extended  to  me  at  all  timee 
with  energy  and  dispatch  such  valuable  assistance,  and  the  commaadinff  officers  of 
Ports  Snoply  and  Elliott,  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  what  they  have  done  in  pro- 
tecting tnese  Indians ;  in  recovering  their  stock ;  expelling  trespassers,  and  in  re- 
pressing disorders  fh>m  whatever  source.  To  quiet  the  nerves  of  those  wno  deprecate 
the  military  rule  of  Indians,  I  will  go  on  record  as  perBonally  opposed  to  the  detach- 
ing  of  an  Asmj  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  Indian  agent.  I  do  not  know  of  bat 
one  Army  officer  in  the  last  15  years  who  ever  applied  for  the  position  of  Indian  agen^ 
and  he  was  thankful  that  he  was  not  detailed.  Under  existing  conditions,  to  discard 
tiie  military  from  the  position  to  protect  the  Indian  in  his  rights,  and  to  punish  him 
for  his  crimes,  I  enter  a  most  empnatlc  negative, 

MXaDBBOBANORS,  DISORDERS,  CRIMES,  ARRESTS,  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

That  this  region  is  outside  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  so  repeat- 
edly represented  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  that  subject  than  to  state  tha;t 
where  there  should  be  the  highest  example  of  law,  criminal  and  civil,  to  permeate 
and  elevate  this  people,  the  Indian  Territory  is  a  black  spot  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States— an  asylum  for  absconding  debtors,  thieves,  gamblers,  outlaws,  murderers-; 
in  fact,  the  scum  of  the  worst  element  found  on  the  frontier.  A  debt  can  not  be  col- 
lected by  any  known  process,  and  notwithstanding  the  law  passed  by  Congress  over 
a  year  ago  making  all,  both  white  and  Indian,  amenable  to  punishment  for  crime,  the&- 
cilities  for  enforcing  this  law  are  confined  to  the  appointment  of  one  United  States 
deputy  marshal.  My  appeal  of  six  months  for  the  appointment  of  a  United  States 
commissioner  still  ''hangs  fire.''  If  there  were  half  the  crime  and  disorder  among 
these  Indians  as  among  the  same  number  of  whites  in  any  bqrder  State,  something 
would  have  to  be  done. 

Some  complaints  have  been  made  by  cattlemen  in  the  Cherokee  Strip  that  some 
Indians  from  Cantonment  and  vicinitv  have  depredated  on  their  cattle.  Some  of  these 
complaints  are  doubtless  well  founded,  while  others  were  found  to  be  exaggerated.  I 
do  not  think  that  fifty  head  of  cattle  have  been  killed,  and  the  depredators  are  evi- 
dently few  in  number.  None  of  the  complainants  have  been  able  to  identify  the  per- 
petrators, and  but  few  seem  disposed  to  appear  at  the  agency  and  make  good  their 
accusations. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  number  of  the  agency  stock  cattle  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
last  winter,  owing  perhaps  to  their  alleged  meat  hunger  brought  on  by  the  shrinkage 
of  beef,  and  the  cutting  down  the  beef  to  half  issue,  occasioned  by  the  substitution  of 
bacon  on  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor. 

Last  year  about  forty  lodges  of  Cheyennes  camped  on  the  cattle  trail  crossing  the 
reservation  about  midway,  to  beg  and  demand  the  accustomed  tribute  of  beef  from 
passing  herds.  The  complaints  came  pouring  in  from  the  cattlemen,  and  the  De- 
partment acted  on  my  prior  request  to  have  troops  stationed  at  the  trail  crossing  of 
the  Washita  River  and  at  Cantonment.  I  requested  the  cattlemen  to  appear  at  the 
agency  to  identify  and  testify  against  the  accused  parties  who  promptly  reported  to 
my  office,  but  they  did  not  come.  With  the  aid  of  the  police,  scouts,  and  troops,  this 
disorder  was  speedily  stopped.  The  cattlemen  of  years  ago  submitted  to  this  trib- 
ute to  insure  safi)  transit  and  free  grazing  for  their  herds,  and  there  is  correspondence 
on  file  in  this  office  showing  that  cattlemen  offered  to  pay  money  to  satisfy  the  roving 
Indians  for  the  privilege.  Who  is  to  establish  trails  across  this  country — the  cattle- 
men or  the  Department  f 

Last  fall  at  time  of  removal  of  cattle,  Hunter  and  Ewans  complained  that  Indiana 
had  stampeded  a  large  herd  at  Cantonment.  The  Indians  were  arrested  and  brought 
here  by  the  military,  and  the  matter  Investigated.  There  being  no  positive  evidence 
inculpating  them,  and  relying  upon  the  statement  of  facts  made  by  Captain  Crandal, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  who  was  present  at  Cantonment,  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Last  May  the  Indian  police  anfl  scouts  arrested  six  Arapahoes  for.  killing  three 
head  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mumford  Johnson,  a  civilized  Chichasaw  Indian.  They 
were  kept  in  confinement  five  days  and  paid  |60  in  cash  for  reparation.  Two  Cheyennes 
were  arrested  and  confined  for  petty  larceny.  One  *'  head  man  "  and  one  leading  <*  dog 
soldier "  were  arrested  and  confined  for  insubordination  and  insolence.  These  are 
the  only  cases  of  importance  against  these  Indians.  There  have  been  no  hunting  nor 
liorse-stealing  parties  off  the  reservation  this  year. 
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I  come  now  to  the  cases  against  the  eiviUied  race.  Last  fall  and  winter  and  last 
spring  these  Indians  have  had  stolen  firom  them  beyond  recovery  not  less  than  150 
head  of  ponies.  In  Jnly,  1885,  Little  Robe's  son  was  mnrdesed  near  Fort  Snpplv  by 
white  men.  About  one  month  ago  an  Indian  woman  was  outraged  and  murdered  bya 
colored  soldier  near  Fort  Reno.  White  men  have  sought  to  introduce  beer  and  whiwcy 
among  these  people,  but  they  have  not  been  good  customers.  One  case  was  pros- 
ecuted, the  evidence  seemed  clear  here,  but  the  case  was  dismissed  at  Wichita.  Thir- 
teen head  of  agency  beef  and  stock  cattle  were  found  in  the  unlawful  possession  of 
one  J.  M.  Butler,  military  beef  contractor,  and  herder,  Samuel  Mathews,  being  driven 
off  the  reservation  and  into  the  Cherokee  Strip.  The  parties  were  arrested  and  are 
now  out  under  bond.  In  the  face  of  theses  facts  I  ask  the  lovers  of  justice  and  right 
on  which  side  is  the  burden  of  wrong-doing,  the  Indians  or  the  white  racef  Not  the 
latter  certainly  as  a  race,  but  that  element  that  is  a  scourge  to  all  decent  communi- 
ties. These  drnuken,  gambling,  thieving,  dishonorable  men  are  the  ones  that  pre- 
cipitate Indian  wars  and  rob  the  Indians  of  their  lands  and  rights. 

AGENCY  BEEF  AND  STOCK  CATTLE. 

The  receiving  of  nearly  1.600  head  of  beef  cattle  to  hold  for  issues  through  the  win- 
ter and  spring  was  a  decided  relief  to  the  contractor,  a  tremendous  burden *to  the 
agent,  and  gross  ipjustice  to  the  Indian.  In  the  face  of  sweeping  fires;  followed  bv 
driving  storms,  the  herders  by  hard  work  and  constant  vigilance  pulled  through  witn 
a  loss  of  only  84  head. 

The  holding  of  an  agency  stock  herd  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  measures  that 
ever  entered  the  brain  of  any  one  connected  with  Government  afiairs.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  exploded  theory  of  *' agency  farms,"  where  every  bushel  of  com  costs 
three  times  the  market  price.  The  (^vernment  might  as  well  go  into  the  business  of 
nuRing  horses  and  mules  as  to  attempt  to  raise  beef  for  Indians.  Government  cattle 
are  common  property,  und  the  consciences  of  many  white  men  in  this  country  calls 
for  no  strained  elasticity  to  bum  a  brand  or  steal  a  calf.  The  loss  during  last  winter 
was  fully  25  per  cent.  The  stock  herded  by  direction  of  the  Department,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  has  been  issued  to  the  deserving  Indians,  and  to  those  who  next  spring  can  show 
that  they  still  have  them  on  hand  properly  cared  for  I  would  recommend  a  &ther  pur- 
chase and  issue  to  put  stock-raising  by  Indians  on  a  sure  and  profitable  basis. 

INDIAN  POLICE  AND  SCOUTS. 

The  police  iorce  has  proven  reliable  and  efficient.  The  various  members  perform 
their  duties  with  almost  the  same  regularity  of  detail  as  soldiers.  They  are  generally 
respected  by  the  tribe,  and  their  authority  has  not  been  questioned.  They  receive 
small  pay  in  comparison  with  Indian  scouts  in  the  mOitary  service,  while  the  police 
perform  quite  as  much  service. 

The  enlistment  of  Indian  scouts,  120  in  number,  by  the  military  authorities  was  a 
wise  step.  They  render  good  service  because  disciplined,  and  instead.of  being  termed 
*<  dog  soldiers  "  for  the  tribes  they  are  soldiers  of  the  Government.  They  are  stationed 
at  Forts  Reno,  Supply,  and  Elliott,  forty  at  each. 

COURTS  FOR  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court  has  never  been  in  operation  here,  and  being  here  temporarily,  I  preferred  to 
hold  the  reins  in  my  own  hands,  to  hear  and  settle  cases  myself  until  I  could  determine 
that  the  organization  of  such  a  court  would  be  practicable  and  efficacious.  It  would 
have  taken  more  time  forme  to  instruct  the  court  and  bother  with  the  decisions  than 
to  hear  and  determine  in  the  first  instance.  Does  the  general  regulation  or  law  to 
preserve  peace  and  order  vest  the  agent  or  such  a  court  with  unlimited  power  as  to 
fines  and  punishment  f  Does  not  the  law  of  Congress,  passed  over  a  year  ago,  con- 
template legal  rather  than  arbitrary  punishment  by  such  a  court  f  If  this  ludian 
court  can  fine,  would  it  not  follow  that  it  can  seize  and  sell  property  to  make  good 
the  fine  ?  Should  the  agent  in  arresting  an  Indian  for  plurality  of  wives,  medicine 
making,  and  the  like  meet  with  resistance,  and  to  accomplish  the  arrest  have  to  kill 
the  accused  party,  is  there  any  law  that  would  leave  him  free  from  prosecution  f 
There  are  laws  that  fully  cover  an  agent  in  repressing  all  disorders,  but  unlimited 
panisbment  for  offenses  made  so  by  regulations  might  involve  an  agent  in  serious 
complications. 

INTERMARRIED  WUiTEB. 

There  ase  not  now  over  twenty  such  in  this  reservation.  The  wise  regulations  of 
the  Department  requiring  all  white  men  to  legally  marry  their  Indian  wives  has  borne 
good  firnit.  With  but  few  exceptions  all  have  complied  and  others  have  promised  to 
sa  do.  Failiire  in  this  respect,  except  for  legal  impediment,  should  cause  the  removal 
of  the  white  man  from  the  reservation. 
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agents'  duties. 

During  my  incumbenoy  there  has  been  neither  rest  nor  recreation.  From  7  a.  m.  to  10 
and  lip.  m.y  in  eluding  Sundays,  the  duties  and  work  have  accumnlated;  the  office  work, 
far  beyond  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  competent  and  efficient  clerical  force,  has  drawn 
heavily  on  much  of  the  time  that  should  have  been  spent  outside;  the  many  details 
pertaining  to  the  traders'  establishments  have  to  be  attended  to,  the  rounding  up  and 
expulsion  of  unauthorized  whites  take  time — in  fact  hundreds  of  petty  annoyances 
are  euouffh,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  an  Indian  agent's  position  the  most  undesirable 
office  under  the  Government.  I  have  disbursed  f62,075.72  in  one  year,  supervised  the 
schools  and  the  transportation  of  supplies  from  Caldwell,  issued  two  years'  annuities 
to  900  families,  made  purchases  remote  from  agency,  and  traveled  over  the  reservation 
to  nearly  all  points  where  Indians  were  farming.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  let- 
t-ers  have  been  received  from  the  Department  and  1,000  ftt>m  other  sources.  My  letter- 
sent  book  shows  a  record  of  3,716  pages  of  written  matter  on  official  business — ^aJl  this 
in  one  year.  I  mention  these  matters  in  no  spirit  of  ostentation,  but  simply  to  show 
the  demands  upon  an  agent  at  an  agency  like  this. 

CONCLUSION. 

With  this  report  I  am  about  to  terminate  my  duties  here.  Called  to  ^rform  them 
without  personal  desire,  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  requirements  with  whatever 
of  ability  and  energy  I  possessed.  I  have  tried  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  imposed 
upon  me;  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  these  Indians,  and  have  endeavored  to  com- 
ply with  the  orders  of  the  Department.  If  I  have  done  anything  towiurds  the  solution 
of  the  creat  problem  I  am  gratified,  and  I  lay  down  the  burden  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  tried  hard  to  discharge  the  duties. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  its  liberal  support,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant. 

Captain  Mnih  Infantrif,  Acting  Agent* 

The  COlfMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 
Darlington^  Indian  Territory,  September  1,  1886. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  have  requested  me  to  submit  to  you  an  annual  report  of  my  work, 
and  experience  and  observations  in  the  work  among  the  Indians.  I  most  gladly  com- 
ply with  ^our  request  and  herewith  submit  to  you  a  brief  statement. 

In  lookinff  ovjdr  the  ^ast  year's  work,  I  notice  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the 
condition  of  these  Indians,  and  that  they  have  taken  great  strides  towards  civiliza- 
tion. I  claim  that  these  assertions  are  not  simply  ''empty  phrases,"  but  that  they 
can  be  substantiated  by  facts,  a  few  of  which  you  will  find  pointed  out  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

The  school  of  which  I  have  charge  is  a  boarding  school.  It  accommodates  50 
children,  and  was  well  filled  during  the  vear,  the  average  attendance  being  47  or  48 
almost  the  whole  year.  Most  of  the  children  seem  to  enjoy  going  to  school.  Whilst 
we  had  a  great  many  "  runaways  "  a  few  years  ago,  this  year  we  had  but  very  few 
cases.  We  allow  the  children  to  speak  their  language  only  in  their  plays,  and  in 
their  sleeping  rooms.  The  enforcement  of  this  rule  was  not  without  difficulty  in  the 
beginning,  but  it  has  been  so  far  overcome  that  very  little  trouble  was  ex]>erienced  this 
year.  We  find  that  the  children  learn  the  English  language  much  quicker  if  they 
are  compelled  to  use  it  in  their  daily  conversations  as  well  as  in  their  recitations.  I 
have  many  Indian  children  who  read  well,  spell  correctly,  and  write  fiuently,  but  are 
unwilling,  because  of  embarrassment,  to  answer  when  being  addressed  or  questioned. 
In  our  school  all  the  common  branches  of  the  English  language  are  taught. 

For  religious  instruction  we  use  Fost-er's  Gk>spel  Story,  which  is  an  excellent  little 
text-book  for  that  purpose.  We  have  also  a  class  in  Bible  reading,  and  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  children  raise  their  hands  and  answer  when  being  catechised, 
and  the  questions  that  they  occasionally  put,  are  proofs  of  the  fact  that  the  children 
are  interested  in,  and  begin  to  understand  the  sacred  story  of  the  Gospel.  On  Satur- 
day evenings  1  have  prayer  meeting  with  the  larger  children,  where  the  children 
themselves  ofier  free  praters  in  the  English  language.  Most  of  the  children  are  be- 
tween 12  and  15  years  of  age. 

In  our  Sunday  school  I  have  a  class  for  the  camp  Indians  who  come  in  ftom  the  sur- 
rounding camps  every  Sunday.  I  speak  to  them  through  an  interpreter — ^a  young 
man  who  has  returned  from  Carlisle. 
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Realizing,  how<)ver,  that  religious  iustriictiou,  though  it  is  the  must  important  of 
all  training  the  Indian  may  get,  and  school  education,  however  good  and  necessary, 
will  never  alone  solve  the  Indian  problem,  we  lay  great  stress  on  teaching  the  child- 
ren to  **  work  with  their  own  hands."  The  girls  learn  housekeeping,  learn  to  sew, 
mend,  knit,  &c.  The  hoys  learn  to  farm,  garden,  take  care  of  stock,  «3Lc.  We  have 
ahoat  100  acres  of  land  connected  with  the  school,  and  raised  nearly  1,000  bushels  of 
corn  last  year,  all  of  which  was  cultivated  and  husked  by  our  boys,  under  the  super- 
vision of  onr  industrial  teacher,  and  we  had  only  one  boy  over  fitteen  years  of  age. 
The  boys  help  to  feed  the  cows,  carry  water,  and  its  a  pleasure  to  see  them  handle 
ihe  two-man  cross-cut  saw,  split  wood,  hoe,  &c. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Indians  dislike  or  are  ashamed  to  work.  That  is  true,  bnt 
I  nnbesitatingly  assert  that  the  Indian  can  be  taught  to  like  the  work  if  the  one  who 
trachea  him  works"  M?i//<  him.  It  is  one  thing  to  oversee  an  Indian  at  work,  and  an- 
other thing  to  lead  him  into  the  work.  Almost  anyone  can  do  the  first,  very  few  will 
do  the  latter.  I  think  just  as  much  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  competent  in- 
dustrial  teachers  as  in  the  selection  of  efficient  school  teachers.  An  industrial  teacher 
caB  do  more  harm  than  an  incapable  school  teacher.  Have  very  little  douht  that  a 
final  solution  of  the  '^Indian  problem  "  would  be  hastened  very  much  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  furnish  the  Indian  agents  competent,  faithful  industrial  teachers,  with 
the  same  liberality  with  which  it  has  supplied  the  Indians  with  school  facilities. 

Driving  this  spring  through  part^  of  the  reservation  where  I  had  not  been  for  some 
time,  I  was  surprised  to  notice  the  great  progress  the  Indians  had  made  during  the 
past  year.  Where  I  had  been  used  to  see  only  prairie  with  here  and  there  an  Indian 
camp,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  spending  their  days  in  idleness  and  sin  and  vices 
of  all  kind,  I  foui.d  fences,  farms,  wells,  and  working  Indians,  I  could  not  help  but 
infer  that  you  had  been  fortunate  in  procuring  for  these  Indians  a  good  industrial 
teacher.  Much,  very  much,  is  gained  if  t4ie  Indian  settles  down  and  builds  houses,  for 
which  purpose  the  (jovcrnment  should  appropriate  more  money.  If  the  Indians  be- 
gin to  abandon  their  nomadic  life  once,  and  make  for  themselves  houses,  as  they  are 
doing  on  the  little  farms  and  colonies  where  you  have  been  so  successful  in  locating  so 
many,  the  final  object  for  which  we  are  so  earnestly  laboring  will  be  sooner  obtained. 
We  earnestly  wish  that  you  could  have  remained  to  carry  out  the  work  so  successfully 
begun  and  so  full  of  grand  promises  for  the  future. 

**  Antelope,^  whom  you  have  placed  in  our  special  care,  although  he  is  lame,  is  do- 
.  in^  well.  He  planted  his  corn,  his  vegetables,  and  melons,  dug  a  well,  helped  to 
build  his  house,  and  is  now  hauling  his  hay  and  building  a  shed  for  his  cows.  Money, 
I  think,  could  not  buy  his  farm.  He  does  what  I  tell  him,  and  says  he  is  determined 
to  walk  the  ^*  white  man's  road."  He  had  two  ponies  and  one  mule,  but  one  pony 
died  and  the  other  was  stolen  from  him.  To  buy  another  animal  he  is  too  poor,  and  I 
have  been  letting  him  use  one  of  our  ponies.  I  sometimes  think  how  much  practical 
good  could  be  done  if  a  little  of  that  money  so  lavishly-  appropriated  for  Indian  schools 
in  the  States  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  agents. 

A  great  drawback  to  those  Indians  has  been  their  **■  medicine  making."  It  caused 
them  to  neglect  their  fields,  and  created  much  disturbance  in  the  schools.  I  consid- 
ered it  a  great  step  toward  the  better  when  you  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  post- 
pone their  medicine  until  their  crops  did  not  require  their  constant  care.  But,  still 
more,  the  decline  of  this  superstitious  custom,  as  evidenced  by  the  attendance  of  only 
firom  twelve  to  twenty  young  men,  whereas  heretofore  the  attendance  has  been  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred ;  and  by  the  further  fact  that  "  Little  Raven,"  the  great- 
est •*  medicine"  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  without  whom  no  '*  medicine"  dance  could 
be  had  until  now,  left  the  recent  '*  medicine  making,"  came  to  the  agency  to  transact 
some  bnsiness,  and  remained  over  all  night  and  slept  as  unconcernedly  as  if  no  '^me<l- 
icine"  was  in  progress,  and  who  but  a  tew  years  ago  no  business  with  the  white  man 
conld  have  deterred  him  from  doing  his  supposed  duty  at  the  "  medicine  lodge."  It 
is  beyond  donbt  that  the  influence  of  the  schools,  the  continued  private  instructions 
and  'urgent  appeals  of  the  various  workers  among  these  people,  the  word  of  God, 
which  though,  perhajis,  as  yet  sporadically,  begins  to  strike  root  in  the  heart  of  some, 
begins  to  undermine  the  old  condition  of  things,  and,  like  the  leaven  in  the  meal,  by 
its  changing,  regenerating  process,  to.bring about  something  new. 

I  have  several  times  visited  the  larger  Indian  camps,  called  the  people  together, 
and  preached  to  them,  through  an  interpreter,  God's  word.  They  come  willingly,  and 
iDTite  me  to  come  again.  Their  superstitious  funeral  ceremonies  are  being  <>l>served 
less  **very  year.  When  we  had  the  last  funeral  in  our  school,  none  was  observed  by 
the  Indians;  they  did  not  even  cut  their  hair,  which  is  a  sign  of  mourning.  The 
men  begin  to  take  the  work  from  the  shonlders  of  the  women.  During  the  snow 
storms  of  last  winter  it  was  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  that  the  men  came  and  got 
the  ^vater,  which  we  had  not  seen  them  do  before.  When  they  are  sick  they  begin 
to  seek  more  the  aid,  comfort,  and  assistance  of  their  white  friends — in  short,  a  new 
day  begins  to  dawn  on  this  people.  It  may  not  be  a  long  day  for  the  Arapahoes, 
among  whom  the  ''Angel  of  Death"  has  had  such  a  harvest — one-thirteenth  of  the 
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whole  tribe.  But  ma^  they  begin  to  see  yet  that  they  too  are  God's  *^  ofbpring/'  i 
destined  to  be  jewels  in  His  kingdom.  May  they  seek  and  find  rest  in  Him  alone,  who 
can  give  peace  and  rest  to  the  weary.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  the  founder  of,  oen- 
tmm,  and  preserver  of  that  religion  which  during  the  past  centuries  has  been  tri- 
omphant  over  so  many  countries—may  it  here,  t<K>,  come  to  pass  that  **  at  evening 
tide  it  shall  be  licht." 
Thanking  you  ror  all  the  kindness  shown  and  help  rendered  us, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  R.  VOTE, 

Mi$9ionar}f, 
Capt.  J.  M.  Lbb,  Ifinth  Infantry,  Acting  Agent, ^ 


CANTONMEirr,  Indian  Tbrbttort,  8t^UmJber  3, 1886. 

DsAB  Sir  :  It  is  with  grateful  pleasure  I  comply  with  your  request  to  make  a  brief 
report  of  the  missionary  work  done  by  the  Mennonile  Church  among  the  Indians  un- 
der your  charge. 

I  need  not  repeat  that  as  Christian  missionaries,  the  first  and  hiehest  end  we  havA 
in  view  is  to  impart  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  to  these  heniehted  people, 
both  by  word  aud  example.  To  this  end  we  have,  as  heretofore,  at  both  stations 
(DarliDcton  nnd  Oantoument),  held  regular  meetings  for  camp  Indians,  and  Sabbath 
schools  for  our  school  children  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  during  the  whole  year.  The 
attendance  was  good  aud  regular.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  relioion 
is  also  the  most  important  nictor  in  the  school-room  daily.  To  the  influence  ofthe 
Gospel,  brought  to  bear  upon  these  people,  must  we  mainly  look  for  those  converting^ 
agencies  which,  under  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  love^  are  destined  to  change  the 
heathen  Indians  and  evolve  them  into  civilized  and  Christian  men  and  women. 

The  instruction  of  the  common  branches  in  the  English  language  has  by  no  means 
been  neglected.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  burdening  the  narrow  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren with  hieher  branches  in  education  the  present  generation  of  our  Indians  wUl 
derive  much  oenefit.  Let  them  be  taught  how  to  rcM,  to  write,  to  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  practically  to  nnderstond  the  first  principles  in  arithmetic,  and  there 
will  be  accomplished  a  great  deal  more  in  helpiuff  to  solve  the  Indian  problem  than 
by  overloading  the  minds  of  these  children  with  higher  branches. 

In  civilizing  these  Indians  it  is  of  ereat  importance  that  the  rising  generation 
learn  to  work.  Where  shall  these  children  learn  this,  if  not  in  the  school.  We  thus 
devote  in  our  mission  schools  more  time  to  industrial  training  than  to  study  in  the 
school-room.  The  boys  learn  to  do  any  kind  of  work  which  may  be  required  on  a 
farm ;  and  the  girls  are  taught  to  cook,  to  make  bread,  and  to  keep  house,  to  cut  and 
to  sew  their  own  clothes,  to  knit,  and  to  mend,  to  wash,  to  iron,  and  to  make  butter. 
We  have  met  with  grati^ng  success  in  these  our  efforts,  and  the  influence  this  has 
upon  the  parents  oithose  children  is  good  and  marked. 

The  attendance  of  our  schools  was  regular,  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholars  is  recorded,  whilst  but  a  few  cases  of  runaways  have  occurred.  The  school 
at  Darlington  closed  with  an  attendance  of  47,  aud  this  with  74  children. 

At  the  Mennonite  college  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  we  have  23  Indian  children  with  the 
object  in  view  to  educate  teachers  from  among  their  own  number,  who  will  have 
much  greater  advantages  in  trying  to  elevate  their  people  than  any  white  teacher 
might  have. 

£i  my  plan  of  locating  and  colonizing  these  Indians  I  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
during  the  past  year.  There  are  now  19  families  living  in  houses.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  but  a  few  they  all  endeavor  to^live  op  to  the  regulations  of  the  colony,  as  to 
respect  the  matrimonial  bond ;  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day ;  to  try  to  work  and 
care  for  their  families ;  not  to  have  any  of  their  dances,  nor  to  permit  any  gambling 
in  their  houses  or  about  their  premises.  I  know  these  people  are  not  Christianized, 
nor  are  they  civilized,  but  this  is  an  important  step  forward  in  the  right  direction 
with  them.  *  % 

In  connection  with  this  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  whilst 
white  men  are  prohibited  to  gamble  with  Indians,  Indian  traders  are  allowed  to  sell 
them  playing-cards.  It  would  be  well  if  any  and  all  sale  of  playing-cards  to  Indians 
as  well  as  gambling  of  1  ndians  wi  th  each  other  could  be  forbidden,  ft  is  but  a  few  days 
since  Ldttle  Raven,  the  head  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  came  to  me  complaining  that  his 
young  men  would  not  heed  his  advice  not  to  gamble  with  Cheyennes  in  a  neighbor- 
ing camp,  and  he  remarked,  very  truly,  that  gambling  went  hand  in  hand  with  drink- 
ing whisky,  asking  me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  have  it  stopped. 

The  health  ofthe  children  in  school  and  of  the  Indians  in  camp  hks  not  been  as  good 
as  in  the  previous  year  in  this  vicinity.  Nearly  ail  die  with  consumption,  principally 
caused  by  syphilitic  disease.    These  diseases  the  Indians  have  undoubtedly,  in  their 
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first  instances,  contracted  from  the  whites.  Little  Raven  claims  that  when  he  was 
a  yonng  man  syphilis  was  to  them  an  unknown  disease,  aod  that  white  men  hrought 
it  among  them.  Unless  there  are  strenuous  efforts  made  to  check  this  terrible  peet 
and  to  prevent  its  exciting  causes,  physical  degradation  and  entire  extermination  of 
these  people  will  follow  very  rapi^y.  This  poor,  benighted  race  deserves  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  friend  of  humanity,  and  our  great  Government  ought  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  repay,  and  assist  all  who  make  ^orts  to  repay,  in  part  at  least,  some  of  the 
nomerous  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  living  Indian  and  his  ancestors,  children  of  the 
<«iffinal  owners  of  our  fair  land. 

There  have  been  employed  at  both  missions  fifteen  teachers  and  other  workers  of 
both  sexes.  The  expenditures,  which  were  made  by  the  church,  are  about  $5,821.17. 
What  was  realized  from  our  mission  farms,  from  cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens,  and  which 
was  consumed  by  the  schools,  amounts  to  more  than  13,000. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  regret  that  I  learn  your  request  to  be  relieved  has  been  granted 
by  the  Department  so  soon.  I  am  pleased  sincerely  to  acknowledge  that  your  policy 
and  just  and  hooest  dealings  with  these  Indians  has  wrought  a  remarkably  rapid 
change  in  them  for  the  better. 

Thanking  you  for  your  hearty  support  of  our  mission  work  in  the  interest  of  these 
Indians,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

S.  8.  HAURY, 
Superintendent  Mennonite  MUsian. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Lee, 

Agent  Cheyenne  and  Arapdho  Agency ^  IndiUm  Territory, 


Kiowa,  CoIcanchb,  and  Wichita  Aobnct, 

Anadarko,  Ind.  T.,  August  26,  1886. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report,  together  with  statis- 
tics^ as  required  in  your  circular  letter  dated  July  1,  1886. 

Since  assuming  charge  of  this  agency,  September  1,  1885, 1  have  visited  all  por- 
tionv  of  this  reserve,  and  have  seen  nearly  all  the  heads  of  families  in  t^^eir  own 
homes  upoi^  both  reservations^  therefore  we  will  be  able  to  report  accurately  what 
has  come  under  my  immediate  personal  observation. 

The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reservations  oontaiu  2,9682893  acres  of  land,  and 
the  whole  iftimber  of  Indians  occupying  this  territory  is  3,088.  The  Wichita  Reserva- 
tion contains  743,710  acres,  and  upon  this  body  of  land  are  994  people,  consisting  of 
the  tribes  allied  with  the  Wiohitas,  none  of  whom  are  fed  by  the  €k>vemment  but 
the  latter,  some  187  in  number,  therefore  the  census  may  not  be  altogether  correct, 
but  within  a  very  few  of  it. 

THE  COMANCHB8. 

The  Comanohes  number  707  males,  885  females,  a  total  of  1,592,  and  from  being 
the  most  cunning,  bloodthirsty,  and  warlike  of  all  the  plains  Indians,  have  become 
the  most  tractab^,  and  are  making  greater  strides  towani  civilization  than  any  tribe 
of  blanket  Indians  within  my  knowledge.  Their  greatest  superiority  over  the  other 
Indians  under  my  charge  is  that  they  are  obedient,  truthful,  and  honest,  and  the 
unqneetionable  cnastity  of  their  women.  There  has  been  but  one  case  of  stealing 
among  this  tribe,  brought  to  my  notice,  and  the  offender  was  promptly  arrested  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  tried,  convicted,  and  fined  in  my  presence,  two  cows  for  the 
one  stolen.  This  people  feel  and  know  their  superiority  to  the  Kiowas  and  Apaches, 
with  whom  they  are  allied,  and  treat  them  upon  all  occasions  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  will  have  no  intercourse  with  them. 

This  antipathy  extends  to  the  children  in  the  schools,  where  the  few  Comanche 
children  I  can  induce  to  attend  the  school  keep  separate  and  in  a  nroup  to  them- 
selves. The  Comanohes  are  fax  behind  the  other  Indians  in  so  far  as  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school.  The  principal  men  refuse  to  send  their  own  children,  afleging  as  a 
reason,  that  they  will  not  allow  their  boys  and  girls,  especially  the  latter,  to  associate 
with  tne  Kiowa  and  Apache  children,  and  only  the  orphans  or  those  belonging  to  the 
poorer  members  of  the  tribe  attend.  Should  they  be  allowed  a  separate  school  for 
their  children  alone,  it  could  be  maintained  at  an  average  of  over  100. 

Of  this  tribe  only  27  families  live  in  houses,  the  rest  in  tents.  They  have  culti- 
vated 48  farms  this  year,  aggregating  840  acres.  They  own  3,800  head  of  norses.  3,087 
head  of  cattle,  350  hogs,  and  1,500  poultry.  They  have  constructed  9  dwelling  nouses 
for  themselves  during  the  year,  some  of  them  very  comfortable  and  substantial.  They 
have  also  constructed  1,516  rods  of  fence.  They  naturally  understand  looking  after 
cattle  and  horses  as  it  is  done  in  the  Western  country,  and  their  herds  are  on  the  in- 
crease.   This  tribe  have  had  no  dances  during  the  year. 
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THE  KIOWAS. 

There  are  556  males,  60H  temaleB,  a  total  of  1,164,  of  which  350  are  of  scholastic  age 
in  this  tribe,  and  the  one  redeeming  trait  that  can  be  accredited  to  them  is  that  they 
send  more  children  to  school  in  proportion  to  their  number  than  any  of  the  tribes  un- 
der n?y  care.  About  one-third  of  them  hav^  been  and  are  making  rapid  progress  to- 
ward civilization,  bat  as  a  whole  they,  beg,  lie,  and  steal,  and  their  women  are  de- 
praved. 

A  large  portion  of  this  tribe  are  under  the  control  of  one  chief— Sun-Boy — whose 
influenee  has  beeu  very  detrimental  to  their  interests,  and  tending  toward  vicioosnefls 
and  insubordination,  he,  Sun  Boy,  ^oing  so  far  as  to  forbid  and  prohibit  those  who 
wished  to  work  from  taking  and  using  the  agricultural  implements  furuished  by  the 
Government,  and  by  threats  to  cut  their  fences,  burn  their  rails,  and  destroy  crops 
many  who  would  have  opened  farms  and  gone  to  work  for  themselves  did  not  from 
fear  of  thi.s  chief.  His  reason  for  not  wisning  them  to  open  farms  was  that  it  was  a 
scheme  npou  the  part  of  the  Government  to  get  them  to  raise  corn  and  then  cui  off 
their  rations— a  good  argument  from  an  Indian  standpoint.  But  a  ftrm  and  decided 
stand,  coupled  with  an  intimation  that  he  would  be  removed  from  the  reservation  for 
an  indefinite  time,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  to  terms,  and  he  has  since  made  no 
open  opposition  to  the  advancement  of  his  people. 

There  are  nine  families  of  this  tribe  living  in  houses ;  the  rest  in  tents.  They  have 
cultivated  450  acres  of  land  this  year,  and  have  535  acres  under  fence.  They  have 
constructed  1,158  rods  of  fence  (wire  and  rail).  Their  crops  will  be  very  short  on  ac- 
count of  the  drought.  They  own  2,550  horses,  525  head  of  cattle  (250  of  the  latter  re- 
cently issued  to  them  by  the  Government),  and  about  1,000  domestic  fowls. 

APACHES. 

This  tribe  numbers  332  (male  and  female  equal),  with  107  of  scholastic  age,  and 
they  have  shown  a  greater  disposition  to  go  to  work  and  open  farms  than  any  other 
tribe  upon  this  reservation.  They  have  split  more  rails,  built  more  fence  than  any 
of  the  others  notwithstanding  they  number  lesci .  They  are  credited  with  having  built 
1,535  rods  of  fence,  splitting  the  rails  themselves,  but  have  only  135  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion this  year.  By  those  who  have  lived  among  these  Indians  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  gone  to  work  is  prononnced  remarkable,  as  all  bat  a 
very  few  of  the  able-bodied  men  among  them  have  taken  steps  toward  ^tablishing 
farms,  and  but  for  the  dry  season  would  have  made  a  fine  snowing.  They  do  not 
keep  their  children  at  school  at  all  well.  They  have  650  head  of  horses,  75  head  of 
cattle,  10  hogs,  and  about  50  domestic  fowls.  Morally  they  are  about  the  same  as  the 
Kiowas. 

THE  WICHITA8. 

These  people  comprise  the  Wacoes,  Towaconies,  and  Keechis,  all  of  whom  speak  the 
same  language,  have  the  same  habits  and  customs,  and  have  intermarried  until  they 
have  become  one  and  the  same  people.  They  number,  all  told,  about  480,  and  have 
83  children  within  the  scholastic  age. 

These  Indians  are  farther  advanced  toward  civilization  than  any  others  upon  these 
reservations.  They  have  a  church  building  of  their  own,  and  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion are  fair  farmers,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  better  cultivated  farms  in  any  country, 
and  they  do  not  (like  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches)  depend  upon  their  squaws 
to  do  most  of  the  work.  Only  nine  of  this  tribe  are  without  small  farms,  and  these 
own  more  or  less  live  stock.  They  have  745  acres  in  cultivation,  588  head  of  cattle, 
381  hbrses,  400  hogs,  and  1,000  domestic  fowls.  These  people  are  obedient,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  women,  which  iH  frequently 
cruel  and  unjust,  they  are  well  advanced  upon  the  road  to  civilization. 

And  here  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  whole  of  these  people  be  no 
longer  fed  by  the  Government  than  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  but  whatever  can  be 
spared  in  lien  of  rations,  be  put  into  female  cattle  for  them,  as  with  a  small  increase 
of  live  stock,  they  will  be  thoroughly  independent. 

CADDOES  AND  DEI^ WARES. 

The  number  of  these  people  is  about  521  Caddoes  and  41  Delawares,  with  125  of 
scholastic  age.  They  have  ^^  acres  in  cultivation,  1,216  head  of  cattle,  631  horses, 
518  hogs,  and  a  large  number  of  domestic  fowls. 

These  Indians  are  said  to  have  retrograded  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
or  at  least  have  made  no  progress  beyond  self-support  or  independence.  This  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  not  altogether  their  fault.  Tears  ago  it  was  thought  by  some  of  my 
predecessoTS  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  in  order  to  more  readily  civilize  the  wild 
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Indians  tteeih  from  the  plains  and  war-path,  to  settle  them  among  the  Delawares  and 
Caddoes,  who  at  that  time  had  farms  and  improvements  all  along  the  Washita  Vallev, 
that  they  mieht  learn  from  the  example  of  their  more  civilized  brethren.  The  resnlt 
was  that  the  Kiowas  and  Apaches  who  were  placed  with  the  Caddoes  and  Delawares 
stole  and  ate  their  fat  ponies  and  cattle  to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  abandon 
their  farms  and  move  what  was  lefb  of  their  live  stock  to  the  upper  part  of  their  re- 
serve and  commence  new  as  far  from  their  blanket  brothers  as  possible. 

The  one  great  trouble  with  this  people  is  they  have  no  title  to  their  lands  further 
(ban  an  executive  order  placing  them  within  the  country  they  now  occupy,  and  when- 
ever this  subject  is  debated  in  Congress  these  people  become  excited  in  anticipation 
of  losing  their  lands,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  their  titles  were  confirmed  by  law 
they  would  go  to  work  with  greater  energy  and  will.  However,  they  all  want  their 
fields  enlarged,  and  bv  giviqg  them  seed-wheat  this  fall  they  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  future,  should  the  season  be  favorable,  thongh  I  have  been  unable  to 
have  the  land  broken  that  I  expected  on  account  of  the  drought. 

GOVEBNMBNT  BUILDINGS. 

I  have  heretofore  called  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  dilapidated  condi- 
tion of  the  Grovemment  buildings  at  this  agency.  There  are  none  in  anything  like  a 
decent  state  of  repair  with  the  exception  of  the  agent's  dwelling  and  the  Wichita 
school  building,  both  of  which  have  been  recently  built.  The  Kiowa  and  Apache 
school  building  is  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  which  will  be  absolutely  necessary  before 
winter  in  order  to  insure  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  emplov^.  The  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  shops  are  simply  in  ruins,  and  will  be  untenable  during  the  winter. 
They  are  sheds  with  rotten  roofs,  and  an  old  wagon  sheet  is  used  to  protect  the  bel- 
lows and  forge  daring  wet  weatner.  These  shops  are  situated  nearly  one  mile  from 
the  a^ncy,  with  a  river  between  which  cannot  be  crossed  during  high  water,  though 
there  is  a  bridge,  but,  like  the  buildings,  in  ruins  and  unsafe  to  cross.  With  good 
shops  conveniently  located,  both  blacksmith  and  carpenter  could  do  double  the  amount 
of  work  that  they  now  accomplish,  and  it  would  be  done  under  mV  immediate  su- 
pen'ision,  which,  under  present  circumstances,  is  quite  impossible.  There  should  be 
constructed  immediately  quarters  for  employes,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops — 
all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  commissary  office — grist  and  saw  mills. 

When  I  came  to  this  agency  the  fences  without  exception  were  out  of  repair. 
We  have  fenced  in  tiO  acres  and  put  all  old  fence  in  serviceable  condition.  I  have 
had  erected  a  good,  substantial  saw  and  grist  mill  during  the  year,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  not  complete,  and  a  suitable  and  conveniently  arranged  office  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. 

The  Wichita  school  building,  though  recently  built,  is  a  frail  structure  and  a 
fraud  upon  the  Government,  and  would  be  unsafe  in  any  severe  wind-storm,  such  as 
is  liable  to  occur  in  this  section  at  any  time.  It  is  alto  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils,  as  it  was  built  to  accommodate  but  70  scholars,  whereas  over  100  were  ob- 
tained, with  a  little  exertion,  and  made  only  passably  comfortable  bv  moving  an  old 
bnildinff  to  the  school,  and  arranging  sleeping  quarters  for  some  20  boys  that  for- 
merly slept  in  the  halls  and  dining-room.  Witti  an  enlargement  of  this  building, 
as  recommended  in  a  former  communication,  an  average  attendance  of  125  can  easily 
be  maintained. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Since  the  first  two  months  of  my  administration  up  to  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year  there  was  an  increase  of  attendance  at  the  schools  of  about  50  percent.  I  have 
lost  no  opportnnityi  when  visiting  among  the  Indians,  to  impress  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  education,  though  I  nave  made  that  secondary  to  farming,  in  so  far  as 
the  older  ones  are  concerned,  and  since  the  return  of  the  Carlisle  students  and  others 
who  have  been  at  school  in  the  East  and  can  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
floently,  make  calculations  with  figures.  '*  the  same  as  the  white  man,  **  there  is  a  more 
general  desire  u  anifested  among  the  cnief  men  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
*  with  facilities  as  recommended,  I  can  put  400  children  iito  the  agency  boarding 
schools  during  the  whole  scholastic  year.  The  age  of  16  is  too  high,  in  so  far^as  the 
girls  are  concerned,  as  at  that  age  most  of  them  are  married  and  have  children  of 
their  own. 

I  would  recommend  that  where  the  children  are  sent  to  eastern  schools  they  should 
be  selected  from  those  of  as  tender  age  as  possible,  or  before  they  have  formed  the 
habita  and  customs  of  camp  life  to  snoh  an  extent  that  they  can  never  be  obliterated* 

AORICULTUEE. 

The  Indians  of  every  tribe  on  these  two  reservations  have  done  more  actual  work 
in  their  fields,  with  their  own  hands,  split  more  rails,  constructed  more  fence,  during 
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the  year,  than  in  the  past  fonr  years  all  pnt  together.    I  not  only  know  this  from  ob- 
servation, bat  from  reliable  white  residents  who  have  lived  here  for  years. 

There  are  230  farms  to  look  after,  and  a  like  nnmber  of  Indian  farmers  to  instrnct, 
and  tiiese  scattered  over  an  area  of  country  nearly  100  miles  souare,  and  I  have  had 
daring  the  year  but  two  men  to  do  this  work,  both  energetic  fellows,  and  after  trying 
it  in  person  I  find  it  would  take  sixty  days  to  visit  the  farms  on  these  reserves  and 
spend  thirty  minutes  with  each  man.  But  to  instruct  an  Indian  in  plowing  and 
planting,  and  especially  one  who  never  put  on  a  set  of  harness  and  does  not  Know 
which  end  of  a  plow  to  hitch  his  team  (and  few  of  the  blanket  Indians  have  any  idea 
how  to  make  a  plow  run  shallow  or  deep),  takes  more  than  a  casual  visit  and  good 
advice^  but  an  instructor  must  spend  days  with  each  one,  get  between  the  plow  han- 
dles himself  and  show  them  how,  in  fact,  the  same  as  a  boy  often  years  of  age  would 
be  given  his  first  lesson  in  the  field.  There  should  be  upon  these  reservations,  for  the 
next  two  years  at  the  very  least,  six  farmers  to  teach  these  Indian  farmers  how  ta 
work.  It  is  not  that  a  majority  of  them  do  not  want  to  work,  but  that  they  have 
never  had  any  one  to  show  them  how,  and  in  fact  have  been  totally  neglected  in  thia 
respect.  I  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  sending  additional  farmers  at  |75  per 
mouth  when  industrious  plow-boys,  of  good  moral  character,  can  be  obtained  for  |50 
per  month,  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  render  the  class  of  instruction  they  stand 
most  in  need  of. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

The  Indians  upon  the  two  reservations  own  8,017  head  of  horses,  4,896  head  of  cat- 
tle, which  is  nearly  an  average  of  two  horses  and  over  one  head  of  cattle  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  This  property  is  not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  chiefs  and 
men  exclusively,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  sc^uaws  have  brands  of  their  own,  as 
well  as  quite  a  number  of  the  children.  Their  rights  are  respected  by  the  men  and 
their  property  is  as  secure  from  interception  as  that  of  any  of  the  others.  This  live 
stock,  especially  the  cattle,  are  females,  and  this  is  one  branch  of  industry  with  which 
the  Indian  is  naturally  famikar,  and  in  which  they  can  be  taught  very  little  by  the 
whites.  They  take  very  good  care  of  their  herds  and  rarely  wish  to  sell  a  female,  and 
when  hungry  will  never  eat  one  of  their  own,  but  one  of  their  neighbors.  Taking  the 
above  amount  of  stock  now  in  the  possession  of  these  Indians  as  a  beginning,  or  the 
portion  belonging  to  the  Kiowas,  Comauches,  and  Apaches,  then  take  the  $50,000  per 
annum  now  received  from  the  stockmen  for  grazing  on  their  lands,  and  invest  the 
saitie  in  yearling  female  cattle,  and  in  a  few  years  their  whole  reserve  would  l>e  cov- 
ered with  their  own  cattle  and  they  would  be  the  wealthiest  Indians  on  the  continent, 
if  not  people,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

GAMBLING  AND  OTHER  CRIMES. 

Gambling  is  the  besetting  sin  of  these  people,  though  decidedly  on  the  decrease. 
When  I  anived  at  the  agency  a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  were  encamped  io  the 
vicinity,  and  it  was  a  daily  occurrence  to  see  them  crowded  around  the  traders'  stores, 
on  the  porches  and  in  the  doorways,  so  that  ingress  and  egress  was  difiScult,  on  ac- 
count of  the  monte  games.  They  also  had  booths  and  shades  erected  elsewhere  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  the  games  ran  day  and  night,  men,  women,  and  children,  two 
and  three  hundred  at  a  time,  engaged.  Some  of  the  Indian  police  were  among  the 
most  expert.  This  I  put  a  stop  to  promptly,  and  by  constant  lecturing  and  threats 
have  succeeded  in  stopping  public  gaming.  They  still  p^ay  in  secret,  but  I  have  seen 
none  for  the  past  six  months,  and  the  farmers  who  are  constantly  among  them  report 
but  little  camp  gambling. 

During  last  winter  there  was  some  stealing  done  by  the  Kiowas  and  Apaches,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Caddoes  and  Comauches,  and  consisting  of  fat  ponies  and  cattle, 
wliich  were  eaten.  This  was,  however,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  when 
the  issue  cattle  were  so  poor  that  they  furnished  no  meat.  Since  the  grass  came  and 
we  have  good  beef  there  has  been  no  complaint.  In  all  cases  where  the  thieves  could 
be  found  I  have  made  them  make  restitution  upon  the  basis  of  two  for  one  stolen. 

^The  Indians  are  but  little  addicted  to  drunkenness.  The  few  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  were  from  whisky  obtained  from  soldiers  at  Fort  Sill.  The 
Comauches  and  a  few  of  the  Kiowas  secure  the  tops  of  a  kind  of  cactus  that  comes 
from  Mexico,  which  they  eat,  and  it  produces  the  same  effect  as  opium,  frequently 
putting  them  to  sleep  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  I  shall  forward  to  you  some 
specimens,  that  the  same  may  be  analyzed,  and  as  the  habit  of  using  it  seems  to  be 
growing  among  them,  and  is  evidently  injurious,  I  would  respectfiuly  suggest  that 
uie  same  be  made  contraband.  The  Comauches  call  it  wo-co-wist.  The  Apaches 
ho-as  or  ho-se. 

Polygamy  is  growing  into  disfavor.  The  women  are  becoming  more  independent, 
and  now  come  to  the  agent  to  make  complaint  of  their  wrongs.  I  make  U  a  role 
whenever  there  is  a  dispute  over  a  woman  to  leave  the  decision  or  choice  to  her. 
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INDIAN  POUCB. 


The  police  force  is  gradually  becoming  more  efficient.  They  have  worked  hard  this 
nmimer  in  removinff  trespassing  cattle  (some  10,000  head),  besides  making  a  large 
nmnber  of  arrests.  They  have  followed  and  recovered  130  stolen  horses  from  Texas  and 
the  Chickasaw  country.  I  think  the  pay  of  these  men  should  be  double  what  it  is  at 
present,  f8  per  month. 


DEPRBDATING  UPON  WHITES. 

^     The  Indians  under  ray  charge  have  committed  no  depredations  upon  white  neighs* 
bors  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

DEPREDATION  OF  WHITES  UPON  INDIANS. 

Since  my  assnmins  charge  of  this  affenov  the  records  of  this  office  show  over  200 
head  of  horses  and  '^  head  of  cattle  stolen  from  the  Indians,  of  which  one-half  of  the 
horses  have  been  recovered,  and  from  data  left  by  my  predecessor  I  find  that  within 
the  last  five  years  they  have  lost  over  700  horses.  Of  cattle  there  is  no  record,  but 
along  the  Chickasotw  line  a  regular  organized  system  of  stealing  and  blotching  brands 
has  been  in  practice  for  years  past,  and  cattle  were  driven  off  at  the  general  round- 
ups annually.  Thi%  year  on  all  portions  of  the  reservations  I  prohibited  the  moving 
of  any  cattle  until  thoroughly  inspected  and  Indian  cattle  cut  out. 

My  expeiionce  in  punishing  these  thieves  is  not  very  encouragine.  One  lot  of  4 
pleaded  guilty  to  theft  of  17  head  of  Indian  horses,  and  were  sentenced  to  30  days'  im- 
prisonment and  afinc  of  $1,000.  At  the  expiration  of  the  30  days  they  took  the  paupers' 
oath  and  were  released,  and  are  probably  stealing  again  for  a  livin.'.  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  broug:ht  to  this  subject,  and  pro- 
visions made  for  adequate  punishment  for  this  cla»8  of  criminals  from  the  Temtery, 
or  that  ihe  border  liiates  statutes  provided  in  such  cases  may  apply.  This  reserva- 
tion is  so  situated,  having  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas  on  the  west,  the  country  known 
as  Greer  County,  '*No  man's  land,"  on  the  southwest,  and  the  Chickasaw  Nation  on 
the  east,  that  it  is  accessible  from  three  sides,  and  especially  so  from  Greer  County 
and  the  Chickasaw  country,  both  of  which  are  infested  with  a  large  number  of  the 
worst  class  of  criminals  i  t  the  West.  There  are  now  under  indictment  for  depreda- 
tions against  Indians,  and  either  in  jail  or  under  bond  for  appearance,  14  white  men. 
Daring  the  month  of  June,  18ti6,  Big  Bow,  a  Kiowa  chief,  lost  some  75  head  of  horses, 
stolen  by  white  men.  He  followed  ihem  into  the  Texas  Pan  Handle,  killed  one  of 
the  thieves,  caused  the  a  rest  of  another,  who  is  in  jail,  and  recovered  his  horses.  I 
took  Big  Bow  to  Wheeler  County,  where  he  was  exonerated  for  killing  the  thief. 
There  have  also  been  10  white  men  indicted  for  driving  and  holding  cattle  upon  the 
reservation  for  grazing  purposes,  whose  cases  are  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  court  in  Texas. 

DANCING. 

There  have  been  none  of  the  annual  dances  this  year.  A  few  of  the  Pawnees  came 
to  visit  the  Wichitas  and  danced,  but  I  have  written  their  agent  and  shall  not  allow 
the  Wichitas  to  return  their  visit  as  has  been  customary,  nor  are  the  Pawnees  likely 
to  return  in  the  future. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  there  has  been  no  missionary  work  done  among  these  peo- 
ple since  I  came  and  for  some  time  previous.  I  trust  that  this  may  attract  the  atten* 
tlon  of  some  of  the  Christian  denominations  to  our  wante  and  needs  in  this  respect, 
and  tiiiat  one  or  more  missionaries  be  sent  us. 

MBDICAL. 

The  present  agency  physician.  Dr.  W.  W.  Graves,  has  every  essential  qualifioatioii 
fat  Bueeess  in  his  line  among  tho  Indians  and  thoroughly  ingratiates  himself  in  their 
confidenoe.  They  take  his  medicine  and  follow  instructions  much  better  than  here^ 
tofore,  and  I  beg  leave  to  call  si»eoial  attention  te  the  recommendations  in  his  reporl. 

POPULATION. 

Ton  will  observe  from  the  following  table  that  there  has  been  a  small  increase 
anong  the  Comanohes  and  Apaches,  while  the  Kiowas  have  either  slightly  decreased 
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ovthatthA 


oensos  for  1885  is  not  oofceet.    I  am  inolined  to  the  opinion  that  the  latter 
as  I  am  qnite  ocrtain  that  they  hare  not  decreased. 


Tribe. 

1886-'8«. 

1886-'87. 

Hale. 

Fenude. 

Kale. 

Ftanale. 

ApAohe 

819 

1.1» 

1»644 

100 

80 

162 

74 

71 

670 

832 
1,1M 
1^602 
187 
80 
183 
82 
41 
621 

106 
656 

707 
06 
17 
60 
40 
18 

251 

166 

608 

885 

01 

18 

78 

83 

23 

270 

62 
102 
212 

45 

58 

45 
158 

^wa ::::::::: ;::;;:::::::;.:::;;:::: 

'  Comanche 

235 

Wichita 

Wacoe 

TowoooniM 

88 

"KM^hlB 

Delaware 

"Caddoes 

88 

rpotal 

4,147 

4.082 

1,020 

2.162 

560 

628 

SCHOOL    FARMS. 

The  amount  of  land  cultivated  by  the  schools  during  the  year  is  135  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  85  acres  over  last  year.  Of  this  amount  60  acres  were  sowed  in  oats,  which 
crop  is  a  total  failure ;  15  acres  in  millet  have  shared  the  same  fate:  45  acres  in  coro, 
which  will  make  about  one- third  of  a  crop,  or  about  800  bushels.  The  seed- wheat  ar- 
rived too  late,  and  but  15  acres  were  sowed,  which  will  average  about  four  or  five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  cotton  and  millet  never  had  rain  enough  to  bring  them  out 
of  the  ground.  We  have  saved  about  80  tons  of  hay  (prairie),  and  had  to  haul  it 
from  7  &  13  miles.  If  the  past  season  had  been  a  reasonably  fair  one  we  would  have 
raised  sufficient  feed  for  all  our  animals  and  ve^^etables  enough  for  our  schools. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  present  ration  of  flour  be  doubled,  and  the  money 
value  of  the  same  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  beef  now  furnished,  for  the  rea- 
sons that  the  Indians  are  becoming  fond  of  the  flour,  and  especially  the  younger  ones, 
and  that  the  flour  will  ffo  much  further  toward  supplying  their  wants  or  necessities, 
and  without  additionalezpense  to  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  ezpressmy  gratitudeand  hiffh  appreciation  to  the  Departmeat 
for  the  promptness  with  which  my  many  requests  have  been  complied  with  duriDg 
the  year.  I  also  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Bi^jors  Upham,  Clous  Johnson, 
and  Purington,  who  have  at  different  times  commanded  the  military  post  ot  Fort 
Sill  during  the  year,  for  the  cheerful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  re- 
sponded to  my  calls  for  assistance  in  the  management  of  the  Indians,  arresting  tree- 
passers,  and  expelling  cattle  from  the  reservation. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  LEE  HALL, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Osage  Agency,  Indian  Terbttort, 

S^tember  1,  1886. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  office  circular  of  July  1,  1886, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  first  annuid  report  of  this  agency,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  occupied  by  the  Osage  ana  Kaw  tribes  of  Indians.  I  have  had  charge 
of  this  w^ncy  for  the  past  three  months  only,  and  cannot  make  as  satisfactory  a  re- 
port as  i  could  make  with  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  this  people. 


SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  a  much  larger  attendance  at  this  school  this  year  than  at  any  former 
year.  At  the  close  of  the  school  in  June  upon  invitation  the  council  and  principal 
ohie&  were  present  and  spoke  favorably  and  kit  dly  of  our  present  superintendent, 
Charles  Fagau,  and  of  the  improvement  the  past  year  has  wrought  over  previoos^ 
ones.  The  principal  chief.  Black  Dog,  spoke  in  great  praise  of  the  successral  man- 
agement of  the  school,  and  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of^  the  school  system.  The  In- 
dian council,  too,  has  spoken  in  praise  of  the  school,  but  it  is  very  strongly  hi  £ftvor  of 
two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  As  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  only  one 
month  before  the  schools  both  at  Osage  and  Raw  were  closed  for  the  summerTl  sub- 
join the  reports  of  Mr.  Pagan  and  Mr.  Keenan,  their  respective  superintendents. 
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INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

The  indnstrial  teacher  deserresmach  praise  for  the  skill  shown  in  the  management 
of  the  Indian  boys  and  for  the  amonnt  of  work  accomplished.  As  fast  as  the  school 
was  filled  up  the  larse  boys  were  transferred,  leaving  only  the  smaller  ones  to  do  the 
work.    A  garden  of  7  acres  was  planted  and  suocessnilly  cultivated  by  them. 

THE  TRIBB. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  amonff  the  Indians  during  the  vear,  for  which 
credit  is  due  principal  chief  Black  Dog,  a  full-blood  Indian.  Although  he  has  never 
liadthe  benefit  of  an  education,  and  only  within  the  past  month  could  he  sign  his 
Dame,  he  has  great  natural  ability,  and  I  believe  is  honest  in  his  endeavors  to  benefit 
his  people.  A  large  number  of  the  full-blood  Indians  have  commenced  to  raise  corn, 
and  a  few  have  as  much  as  40  acres,  but  generally  smaller  amounts,  under  very  good 
cultivation ;  2,000  acres  have  been  broken  this  summer  by  half-breeas  and  full-bloods. 

The  progress  in  building  is  very  marked.  Many  new  buildings  are  in  process  of 
erection,  and  others  are  being  enlarged  and  rebuilt.  This  is  mostly  by  the  full-blood 
Indians.  About  |13,000  have  been  expended  by  the  Indians  themselves  for  these 
purposes ;  besides,  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  allowed  them 
over  $2,000  to  be  used  in  cases  where  the  Indians  were  not  able  to  build,  mostly  in 
cases  of  poor  widows. 

STOCK-RAISmO. 

The  Indians  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  receive  encouragement  in  stock  raising. 
This  is  certainly  a  stock-raising  country.  Large  numoers  of  the  Indians  have  ponies 
and  some  few  have  cattle.  A  great  drawback,  but  not  so  great  as  formerly,  to  cattle 
raising  is  the  *' Order  of  the  Dove."  Many  have  promis^  if  they  could  be  started 
ai^ain  in  cattle  they  would  not  allow  them  taken  or  used  by  the  order.  Governor 
Black  Dog  has  done  mnch  towards  inducing  them  to  abandon  those  old  customs  and 
usages.  While  persistent  discouragement  will  gradually  diminish  these  practices,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  entirely  eradicate  them  so  long  as  the  older  members  of  the  tribe 
remain. 

SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Osage  Nation  as  a  people  are  very  fond  of  their  children,  and  it  is  a  great  hard- 
ship for  them  to  part  witn  them  to  be  educated  in  the  States.  They  state  specifically 
in  all  their  counculs  that  thev  wish  schools  established  in  this  reservation  sufficient 
for  the  separate  education  of  all  their  children,  and  they  express  a  great  willingness 
to  appropriate  funds  for  this. 

A  special  school  was  operated  on  Bird  Creek,  25  miles  south  of  here,  and  I  have  ap- 
proved the  continuation  and  improvement  of  the  same ;  this,  when  completed,  will  ac- 
commodate 50  pupils. 

CHURCH. 

There  is  no  church  or  parsonage  here  up  to  this  date.  I  have  sent  to  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  *' Woman's  Home 
Mission  Society,"  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  asking  for  sufficient  land  to  build  both  a  church 
and  parsonage  for  the  Osage  Nation  at  this  place.  We  have  had  the  past  year  preach- 
ing in  our  school  chapel  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bowden.  He  has  organized  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  with  a  membership  of  14,  7  whites  and  7  Indians,  and  he  has  done 
much  good,  in  my  judgment. 

SANITARY. 

We  have  cousiderable  sickness  among  the  Indians,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  tliat 
the  old  '*  m<Hiicine  men  "  are  fast  losing  their  inflaence.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  J. 
E.  Dodson,  agency  physician  at  this  pHice,  for  the  success  with  which  he  has  treated 
them.  Many  have  einployed  him  who  never  before  thought  of  calling  on  the  agency 
phyueian.    His  (Dr.  Dodson's)  report  is  herewith  subjoined. 

LJSASES. 

There  are  but  few  leases  in  this  nation.  There  is  a  very  large  territory  that  could 
be  leased  with  great  profit  to  this  people,  and  in  my  Judgment  they  would  thereby 
be  benefited  much.  An  Indian  improves  by  having  intelligent  and  industrious 
nei^hboTa ;  he  sees  others  have  cattle,  and  the  benefits  and  profits  thereon ;  watches 
tlie  methods  and  is  improved  thereby.    An  Indian  is  a  very  close  observer. 
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At  present  you  can  travel  for  miles  and  nut  see  a  honse  or  an  animal  of  any  kind. 
An  excellent  grade  of  ii^rass  grpws  loxnrlantly,  doomed  to  be  consamed  by  the  fall 
fires.  We  have  here  1,570,1^  acres  of  fine  grazing  land.  It  is  estimated  that  to  take 
all  the  land  together,  foor  acres  is  a  fair  estimate  needed  per  head  per  annum  for 
horses  or  cattle.  From  the  best  information  I  can  get,  there  is  not  more  than  14,000 
head  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  in  the  Territory.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  a  very 
large  number  of  acres  of  grazing  land  is  not  utilized.  There  are  about  550  farms 
opened  in  this  nation.  They  h^ve  under  fence  for  farming  (aside  from  cattle  leases) 
each  from  10  to  100  acres.  According  to  the  Indian  laws  each  farm  is  entitled  to  one- 
fourth  mile  on  all  sides  of  that  inclosed  for  cultivation,  which  is  12,000  acres ;  the  grass 
utilized  in  the  nation  for  14,000  head  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  say  5,600  acres ;  leaving 
over  1,000,000  acres  of  fine  grass  that  should  be  leased,  which  would  bring  a  net  in- 
oome  of  over  $300,000  per  year. 

FARMINO. 

The  amount  of  com  and  millet  raised  on  the  Government  farm  for  this  year  will 
largely  exceed  any  amount  raised  any  previous  year  for  several  years  past  for  the  cosi 
of  labor.  This  briefly  gives  my  observation.  Whatever  the  advancement  made,  credit 
the  results  to  my  predecessor,  Frederick  Ho6ver,  and  employ^  under  him. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  another  school-house  be  built  at  Osage  Agency, 
which,  with  the  one  we  have,  would  give  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  children 
on  the  reservation ;  that  the  wishes  of  the  council  and  head  chief  relative  to  separat- 
ing the  sexes  be  respected,  and  that  one  of  the  schools  be  made  a  training  school  for 
boys,  and  that  all  of  the  necessary  appliances  and  advantages  for  that  purposo  be 

fiven  it.  This,  I  think,  will  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  education 
ere.  The  reluctance  of  the  full-blood  Osages  to  having  their  children  educated  in 
the  States  is  strong  and  almost  universal  with  them.  They  complain  bitterly  of  the 
unkind  treatment  their  children  receive  at  these  schools ;  and  whether  their  com- 
plaints are  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  a  very  serious  drawback  to  a  successful  system 
of  education  among  them.  Many  of  the  parents  submit  to  the  punishment  of  for- 
feiting the  child's  annuity  rather  than  send  it  away  from  the  Territory  to  be  edu- 
cated at  a  training  school.  If  facilities  were  given  us  here  for  completing  the  educa- 
tion of  these  child^n,  where  they  could  be  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  the  parents, 
who  could  see  that  they  were  kindly  treated,  I  think  it  would  go  very  far  towards  re- 
moving the  obstacles  now  in  our  way. 
Very  respectftdly, 

JAS.  I.  DAVIEL 
United  Statet  Indian  Agent. 

The  COBCMI08IONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

September  1, 1886. 

Sir:  The  Kaws  number  203,  of  which  152  are  full  and  51  are  mixed  bloods.  They 
are  rapidly  decreasing,  and  thiere  seems  little  hope  of  rescuing  them  from  their  down- 
ward march. 

Most  of  the  full-blood  adults  are  diseased  and  the  traces  of  their  common  enemy  is 
plainly  noticed  in  the  children.  Their  habits  are  against  them,  and  from  disease  and 
disappointment  they  have  lost  their  courage  to  some  extent.  They  ha^e,  however, 
many  of  them  raised  good  patches  of  corn  and  other  vegetables  and  are  taking  good 
care  of  the  mules  that  were  issued  to  them.  The  head  of  every  family  has  put  up 
in  stack  from  5  to  10  tons  of  hay.  I  think  they  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  begin 
farming  next  year  than  they  were  last. 

SCHOOL. 

School  has  been  kept  open  nine  months,  with  a  good  attendance.  Much  progre«s 
has  been  made  the  p  ist  year  in  the  manner  of  getting  the  children  in  school.  All  the 
children  on  the  reservation  of  school  age  have  oeen  in  attendance.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  in  learning  the  children  to  speak  the  English  language.  In  fact,  no  Indian  la 
spoken  at  our  sohooL  The  scholars  are  daily  taught  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  a 
correct  life,  and  1  hope  that  the  examples  of  those  that  have  them  in  charge  and  tiie 
instructions  they  receive  may  make  a  brighter  future  for  them  than  cheir  fktbers 
have  had.  I  would  say  further  that  the  Inman  children  at  this  agency  who  hare  been 
»t  school  during  the  year  upon  returning  to  their  camps  have  never  '*  donned''  th« 
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I 
blanket,  oor  have  they  attached  themselves  to  and  Indian  habiliments.     Dnring  the 
▼acatlon  they  were  required  to  retnm  to  the  school  building  and  receive  a  change 
^f  clothing  every  week,  and  by  so  doing  stopped  that  dreaded  disease  known  as  the 
"itch." 

Respectfully, 

J.  C.  KEENAN, 

Supeirinfendent. 
James  I.  David, 

United  States  Indian  JgenU 


PoNCA,  Pawnkb,  Otob,  and  Oakland  Agency, 

Indian  Territory,  September  10, 1886. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  from  your  ofiftce  dated  July  1,  1886, 1  have  the 
honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  the  management 
of  which  I  assui^ed  September  1, 1885. 

The  agency  is  composed  of  four  sub-agencies  and  four  distinct  tribes  of  Indians, 
the  Ponoas,  Pawnees,  Confederated  tribe  of  Otoe  and  Mitfsourias,  and  the  Tonkawas. 
Not  because  of  the  existence  of  any  marked  difference  in  the  nature  and  customs  of 
these  Indians  will  I  report  them  separately,  but  the  promotion  of  system  in  the  report 
renders  it  somewhat  necessary.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  one  of  these  tribes  gener- 
ally will  apply  alike  to  them  all. 

PONCA8. 

The  Poncas,  nnmberinff  546,  hold  in  common  101,894  acres  of  as  pretty  land  as  the 
West  can  boast,  by  purcnase  from  the  Cherokees.  Allotments  of  160  acres  have  at 
Bome  time  past  been  made  to  a  considerable  number  of  them,  who  have  fenced  small 
plats  thereon  from  2  to  20  acres.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  Poncas  recognize  no 
especial  claim  to  their  allotments,  holding  only  that  the  land  is  the  tribe's,  in  com- 
mon. This  matter  of  allotments  to  them  of  their  lands  in  severalty  is  quito  a 
favorite  and  hackneyed  theory,  and  may  be  an  unezceptionablv  good  one,  but  the 
practical  features  connected  with  it  are  not  unattended  by  difficulties  of  considerable 
moment:  1st,  onlv  a  few  want  it  thus;  2d,  the  balance  will  not  permit  these  few  to 
have  it  thus ;  and  these  conditions  true,  I  think  the  third  and  otner  difficulties  need 
not  be  enumerated.  , 

When  I  first  took  charge  of  this  agency  these  Indians  promised  me  great  things, 
and,  with  only  the  idea  of  Indians  which  I  had  gatheretl  Arom  sundry  romancing 
historians,  I  believed  them.  I  was  young  then ;  I  was  enthusiastic  then  :  but  now  I 
know  better ;  even  now,  at  the  close  of  only  one  brief  year,  I  know  better.  In  the  early 
spring  their  clamor  for  horses  with  which  to  till  the  ground,  enrich  themselves,  and  make 
of  themselves  an  independent  and  happy  people,  rang  in  my  ears  until  I  thougnt  a  denial 
of  them  or  a  relaxing  of  my  efforts  for  one  moment  to  get  these  horses  for  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  would  not  fall  much  short  of  crime.  With  an  enthnsl- 
astio  energy,  therefore,  bom  of  my  aforementioned  historical  knowledge,  I  pulled 
steadily  to  the  point  of  gratifying  them.  You  remember,  no  doubt,  sir,  our  several 
advertisements  for  bids  to  supply  these  horses,  our  failure  to  procure  a  bid  within 
reason — so  i>erfect  did  we  want  the  horses— and  our  ultimate  resort  to  open-market 
porchase.  Well,  some  month  or  more  aso  we  succeeded  in  getting  them  a  lot  of  124 
as  good  and  serviceable  young  horses  as  190  per  head  could  procure  in  this  country. 
I  issued  them,  first  having  branded  them  **|.  p.,"  and  numbered  them  from  1  to  1*24, 
the  pick  horse  tQ  the  pick  Indian,  ''and  all  was  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

Not  more  than  for  three  days  thereafter  was  I  permitted  to  enjoy  the  whisperings  of 
my  conscience,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,"  when  in  they  began  to 
-come,  one  by  one,  with  the  report  of  a  horse  being  gone,  strayed  or  stolen,  or  stabbed 
by  a  neighbor,  or  cut  to  pieces  in  a  wire  fence,  or  tangled  and  mangled  with  a  lariat 
•and  stake-pin,  and  not  much  longer  was  it,  in  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  before  I 
had  to  summon  the  agency  force  and  sall^  forth  to  disperse  the  whole  tribe  of  them, 
which  had  met  on  the  sunny  side»of  a  hill  of  mild  declivity  for  the  ''fall  races."  I 
have  hounded  them  to  the  best  of  my  fast- failing  wind,  them  and  their  treasures, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  life — only  the  barren  life>-of  their  horses,  until  this  morn- 
ing I  am  apprised  of  the  fact  that  Some  twenty  of  them  last  night,  on  their  horses, 
•stole  out  under  the  soft  summer  moon  to  their  old  home  in  Dakota. 

From  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  horses  one  would  imagine  this  to  be  the  first 
lot  ever  issued  them :  but  the  records  of  this  office  show  this  to  be  purely  an  imagi- 
nation. If  they  will  not  fly  the  track,  or,  in  the  event  they  do,  if  I  can  have  then^ 
brought  back,  I  shall  persist  in  attempting  to  make  them  care  for  their  horses  and 
•other  issues  or  to  make  their  ownership  quite  doubtfhl. 
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The  seDeral  condition  and  habits  of  theee  Indians  are  not  at  this  time  enviable ;  and 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  a  fear  that  they  are  retrograding  sadly,  as  from  a  re- 
port of  them  in  1882  T^hich  I  find  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  of  that  year  in  this  of- 
fice I  notice  that  they  were  very  energetic  and  cleanly ;  that  they  were  not  infre- 
quently fonnd  eating  their  meals  in  family  circles  aronnd  neatly  spread  tables ;  that 
comfortable  homes  were  fonnd  on  nearly  every  allotment :  that  the  song  of  the  has- 
bandman  was  heard  in  the  land,  &c.  I  pledge  yon  my  most  sacred  word  and  honor  that 
at  this  time  all  of  them  are  lazy ;  that  four-fifths  of  them  are  filthy ;  that  they  do  not  eat 
in  family  circles  nor  upon  neatly  spread  tables,  nor  upon  tables  at  all ;  that  there  are 
not  exceeding  a  dozen  of  them  who  can  shelter  a  horse,  and  no  song  save  that  of  the 
dance  is  ever  heard  amongst  them.  May  the  good  Lord  have  mercy  upon  these  poor 
retrograding  Indians,  or  upon  the  agent  who  reported  them  in  1H85,  whichever  may 
most  demand  it,  is  my  pra^  ^r.  I  hope  and  expect  to  improve  their  general  condition 
and  habits,  but  it  will  take  more  time  to  get  them  back  to  the  glorious  old  1882  than 
I  can  hope  to  be  with  them.  They  have  from  one  to  three  wives ;  they  eat  dog  and  re- 
gard it  a  luxury  ;  they  choke  ponies  to  death  at  the  graves  of  their  dead,  and  for  weeka 
afterwards  carry  provisions  to  the  dead  Indian  and  leave  them  at  the  grave.  When 
the  death  of  a  favorite  child  occurs,  the  father,  or  the  mother,  if  the  father  is  dead» 
will  give  away  all  possessions,  even  leaving  the  family  utterly  destitute  of  food  and 
raiment. 

We  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  abstain  from  the  annual  son  dance  this  year. 
They  had  run  pretty  short  of  provisions,  and  the  profier  you  made  them  of  a  feast  in 
lieu  of  the  dance  was  too  tempting  to  be  rejected.  Illustrating,  however,  the  fixed- 
ness of  their  faith,  there  arose  a  quarrel  between  two  of  the  men  on  the  day  of  the 
feast,  resulting  in  a  blow  which  broke  an  arm.  The  foilom  recipient  of  this  iujury, 
whilst  the  arm  was  being  set,  looking  over  the  crowd  of  us  who  were  wituessing  the 
operation,  said  in  the  most  sorrow-stricken  manner  imaginable  that  the  exchange  of 
his  sun-dance  for  the  feast  had  caused  it  all.  The  Indian  who  had  caused  his  suffer- 
ing and  all  animosity  in  the  case  were  forgotten  in  this  overwhelming  conclusion. 

To  substitute  the  ways  of  the  white  man  for  theee  ways  of  the  Indian,  which  com- 
prise to  us  a  monstrous  but  to  them  a  very  sacred  religion,  cannot  be  accomplished, 
1  apprehend,  short  of  a  prolonged,  very  painstaking,  and  very  patient  work. 

The  agency  school,  and,  bett-er  still,  tne  several  institutions  of  training  which  the 
Government  has  organized  besides,  are  to  my  mind  the  most  prominent  stars  of  promise 
in  the  Indian  sky.  These  old  men  and  women  amongst  them,  with  whom  the  chase 
of  the  buffalo  and  the  war  dance  and  song  form  pleasing  memories,  who  regard  the 
plow  with  scorn  and  the  horse  as  only  an  instrument  of  sport,  roust  be  dead  and  in- 
terred beyond  the  resurrection  of  the  sickly  sentimentalist  who  would  fain  perpetuate 
their  heroics  for  the  imitation  of  their  English-taught  progeny— must  be  dead  and 
utterly  forgotten  before  a  pride  in  civilized  pursuits  sufficient  to  redeem  them  from  the 
love  of  savagery  can  be  inculcated. 

I  have  attempted  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Poncas  to  adopt  the  rules  governing  the 
court  of  Indian  ofi'enses.  The  nead  men  amongst  them  say  they  will  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  settiug  punishments  for  offenders,  with  the  consequent 
bringing  upon  themselves  the  bad  will  of  such  offenders,  without  compensation  for  so 
doing.  A  pro  hono  publico  spirit  must  needs  be  a  dream  of  the  future  in  the  case  of 
the  Poncas. 

I  have  no  crimes  to  report  of  these  Indians.  They  have  had  several  disagreements 
amongst  themselves,  chiefly  amongst  the  women,  some  few  of  which  ended  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  hair-pulling,  but  upon  arraignment  they  have  readily  accepted  my  views  of 
the  several  cases  and  acted  upon  them  without  appeal. 

They  had  nothing  but  a  few  ponies  to  do  their  work  this  year.  I  have  loaned  the 
agency  oxen  and  horses  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  continually,  with  the  use  of 
which  and  by  virtue  of  hourly  expending  threats  that  no  cash  lAinuity  nor  issues 
of  any  character  would  be  made  to  those  who  would  not  work,  I  think  (the  dry  sea- 
son considered)  they  have  been  induced  to  do  very  well,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ac- 
companying report  of  their  products  upon  the  form  you  fumislied  for  the  purpose. 
These  statistics  were  gathered  by  personal  visitation  to  each  Indian  upon  tne  reser- 
vation. 8till  I  hope  to  do  much  hetter  another  year,  as  we  will  start  off  with  more 
horses,  more  experience,  and  more  to  live  on,  if  meanwhile  we  can  be  influenced  to 
live  on  fewer  beads,  bells,  and  buttons,  and  thereTore  sell  less  of  our  corn. 

Thirty-three  of  the  Poncas  have  died,  and  there  have  been  twenty-eight  births 
amonest  them  this  year.  The  exceeding  cold  of  last  winter  ran  the  death-roll  np 
considerably,  and  that  dire  affliction,  scrofula,  which  obtains  with  them  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, has  brought  it  np  to  the  number  quoted.  Warm  houses  and  warm  clothes,  to 
which  objects  we  hope  to  drive,  will  do  much  to  improve  their  general  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  agency  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  except  that  they  need  painting  and  some 
plastering  badly. 
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The  employ^  have  very  efficiently  aided  me  in  everything  projected,  and  have 
worked  eyen  in  excess  of  all  requirements. 

There  have  been  about  125,000  feet  of  lumber  sawed  for  the  Indians  and  5,500  feet 
for  agency  purposes.  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  sawed  for  the  Indians, 
however^  could  be  used  for  them,  owing  to  the  very  inferior  quality  of  timber  to  be 
had. 

School, 

This  institution,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  75  pupils,  has  held  a  session 
often  months  this  year,  giving  vacation  July  and  August.  In  this  time  there  has 
been  an  advance  made  with  tbe  children  iu  habits  of  cleanliness,  application,  and 
general  thrift  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree.  The  itch  and  lice,  witn  which  we  round 
them  sorely  afflicted,  having  been  promptly  expelled  at  an  early  day  of  the  session, 
they  have  had  time  for  other  things,  and  have  reasonably  improved  it.  The  employes 
have  stood  squarely  up  under  the  standard,  and  have  met  the  problems  they  have  had 
to  encounter  with  a  philosophy  and  patient  energy  always  commensurate  with  the 
demand. 

Tbe  missionary  at  this  agency,  Miss  Howard,  in  her  quiet  unobtrusive  way,  has 
done  much  to  alleviate  suffering  with  these  people  and  to  promote  the  cause  she  is 
here  to  represent. 

PA'WKEES. 

The  Pawnees  are  located  southeast  of  the  Poncas  35  miles,  and  I  think  upon  a  more 
healthful  though  not  nearly  so  pretty  nor  fertile  a  reservation,  containing  283,030 
acrts.  They  number  at  tbis  time  998  souls,  being  a  decrease  in  their  number  of  47 
since  the  report  of  my  predecessor  for  1H85.  This  decrease  does  not  result,  I  am  sure, 
from  any  uubealthfu loess  in  their  location,  but  doubtless  from  an  inherent  consumpt- 
ive taint,  affecting,  it  seems,  two-thirds  of  the  tribe. 

The  Pawnees  are  the  best-natured  people  I  have  in  charge.  Very  uulike  the  Poncas 
they  take  pride  iu  speaking  all  the  English  they  have  mastered  whenever  occasion 
presents.  A  small  part  of  them  are  really  progressive  and  seem  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  being  made  in  their  behalf. 

In  June  a  terrible  hail-storm  passed  over  their  reservation,  nearly  annihilating 
their  prospecte  for  corn,  which  up  to  that  time  were  quite  promisiug.  I  fear  as  a 
consequence,  if  the  winter  is  prolonged  and  severe,  we  will  have  to  ask  enough  help 
at  your  hands  to  support  us  through  another  battle  for  bread. 

The  statistics  herewith  forwarded,  forming  a  part  of  this  report,  will  give  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  result  of  their  operations  for  this  year. 

The  Pawnees,  I  believe^  t^ill  be  more  more  easily  led  into  the  taking  their  lauds  in 
severalty  than  any  tribe  in  my  charge. 

They  have  not  been  induced  yet  to  adopt  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  given  in  the  case  ot  the  Poncas. 

The  agency  buildings  at  Pawnee  are  in  miserable  repair,  but  when  action  shall 
have  been  taken  upon  estimates  which  are  now  ready  for  submitting,  we  hope  to  soon 

fBt  into  more  comfortable  quarters  for  ourselves  and  safer  quarters  for  our  wares, 
he  clerk's  house  and  the  school-house  are  the  only  tolerable  houses  at  the  ageucy. 
I  am  very  fearful  the  **  Texas  fever^'^  or  some  fatal  disease  at  least,  is  going  to  do 
sad  havoc  with  the  cattle  at  this  poiut.  Several  have  died  and  several  others  are 
presenting  the  drooping,  flopped-eare<l  first  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I  have  ordered 
the  herd  scattered  as  much  as  possible  and  to  be  herded  on  new  territory,  with  the 
hope  of  averting  further  fatality. 

SchooL 

Tbe  school  has  been  conducted  very  efficiently  for  ten  months  of  this  year,  having 
given  holiday  July  and  August.  There  are  about  225  available  school  children  iu  this 
tribe,  but  the  building  cannot  accommodate  more  than  75  or  80  pupils.  A  commissary 
bnilding,  two  stories,  the  uppt-r  story  for  dormitory  purposes,  should  be  built  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  building  at  once.  This  will  greatly  promote  convenience  and 
•afety ;  besides  it  will  furnish  much  of  the  badly  needed  room.  The  building  as  it  now 
is  is  necessarily  made  the  storehouse  for  all  the  school  property,  and  is  very  much 
crowded  in  consequence. 

The  yearly  average  attendance  has  been  65  pupils.  The  children  of  this  tribe,  as 
do  those  of  the  Otoes,  speak  the  English  language  more  commonly  and  with  much  less 
reluctance  than  those  of  the  Ponca  tribe.  They  have  been  taught  agriculture,  sew- 
ing, cooking,  and  general  housework,  and,  as  a  rule,  seem  apt  and  wiliiiig. 

The  missionary,  Mrs.  Gaddis,  has  held  Sabbath  service  regularly  at  the  school 
throughout  the  year,  in  which  not  only  the  school  children  but  a  considerable  per 
cent,  of  tbe  tribe  have  been  led  to  participate.  The  work  of  this  estimable  Christian 
woman  should  be  and  shall  be,  so  far  as  my  influence  extends,  aided  and  encouraged 
in  every  posiuble  way. 
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OTOES  AND  MI880URIAS. 

The  reservation  upon  which  these  Indians  are  located  is  situated  8  miles  south  of 
the  Poncas,  and  contains  129,113  acres,  or  202  square  miles.  About  90  per  cent,  of 
this  area  is  available  for  farming  purposes,  and  is  well  watered  by  two  considerable 
creeks  and  their  numerous  small  tributaries  running  through  it.  Good  drinking 
water  can  be  secured  almost  anywhere  on  the  reservation  by  sinking  wells  from  So 
to  30  feet,  which  a  few  of  the  Indians  have  done. 

A  weekly  issue  of  subsistence  is  made  these  Indians,  a  week's  ration  to  each ;  and 
when  I  have  mentioned  this  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  they  are  lazy,  shift- 
less, and  altogether  useless  to  an  agent  whose  motive  is  glory.  They  have  been  in- 
duoed,  by  applying  the  same  measures  to  them  as  we  did  to  the  Poncas,  to  plant  and 
cultivate  patches  of  com,  averaging  about  5  acres  each.  The  drought  has  cut  their 
prospects  very  short. 

I  have  within  this  year  deposed  their  entire  council  of  chiefs  and  substituted  others 
in  their  stead,  who  were  selected  from  a  consideration  onlv  of  their  working  qualities, 
And,  cousec^uently, superior  advancement  in  ways  of  civilization.  They  had  become 
intolerant  in  their  pernicious  teaching  that  they  were  vastly  w«  althy,  and  that  they 
should  be  worked  for  instead  of  being  made  to  work,  and  had  attempted  so  energet- 
ically to  thwart  all  my  teaching  and  urging  to  the  contrary,  that  I  was  forced  to  re- 
fuse to  attempt  doing  any  business  with  them  whatever,  and  to  supply  the  tribe  with 
better  and  more  sensible  representatives.  I  can  say  without  hesitancy  that  I  am 
highly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  action,  and  that  the  tribe  generally  Join  me  in 
my  satisfaction.  It  has  brought  to  the  gentlemen  deposed  a  full  sense  of  their  tme 
relation  to  the  tribe,  the  Government,  and  to  the  agent.  I  think  chiefs  generally 
should  be  deposed,  and  their  autocratic  positions  left  vacant,  but  did  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  pursuing  the  doctrine  in  this  case. 

The  habits,  or  customs,  or  religions  of  these  Indians,  or  whatever  term  may  char- 
acterize their  actions,  are  but  little  better  than  those  of  the  Poncas.  They  do  not  eat 
dogs,  I  believe,  but  they  did  choke  ponies  to  death  at  the  graves  of  their  dead  until 
we  broke  it  up  ;  and  they  did  rob  the  relations  of  the  dead  until  we  broke  that  np ; 
or  if  these  things  are  not  broken  up,  they  very  secretly  commit  them.  When  they 
find  that  an  order  or  a  command  of  the  agent  is  going  to  be  executed,  whether  they 
are  willing  or  not,  they  are  ready  to  yield  their  opposition  and  get  into  Yanks. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  people  is  very  good  indeed.  They  seem  perfectly 
free  from  hereditary  taint  or  poisonous  inoculation  of  any  character. 

The  agency  buildings  consist  of  a  school  building,  much  too  small ;  two  dormitory 
buildings,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys ;  four  cottages  for  employ^ ;  clerk^ 
office,  doctor's  office,  and  commissary  building  combinea ;  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shops  combined ;  large  barn,  double  corn-crib,  and  implement  sned,  all  comparatively 
new,  and  in  tolerable  repair.  Several  of  the  buildings  are  needing  paint  and  plaster- 
ing, which  must  be  attended  to  this  fall. 

About  20  acies  of  the  agency  farm  were  cultivated  in  com  this  year,  and  up  to  the 
time  the  drought  sat  in  so  heavily  upon  ns  promised  an  excellent  yield.  About  one- 
third  of  the  promise  can  only  be  relied  upon,  as  is  true  also  of  the  Indian  crops  over 
the  reservation.  The  Irish  potatoes,  which  were  planted  and  cultivated  excellentW 
by  the  school,  were  entirely  consumed  by  the  bugs ;  in  short,  Otoe  is  fully  inline  with 
the  general  complaint  of  bad  crops,  consequent  upon  a  bad  season. 

School, 

The  school  has  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  44.  The  children  have  made 
rapid  advancement  in  their  studies  under  the  superior  guidance  of  Miss  Carrie  O. 
Shnlts,  whom  I  regard  the  best  teacher  and  trainer  of  Indian  children  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  have  performed  cheerfully  the  manual  labor  assigned  them  in  the  several 
•departments.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  confine  the  children  to  the  English 
language  alone.  They  have  been  compelled  to  ignore  the  Otoe  and  to  speak  English, 
not  only  with  teachers,  but  amongst  themselves.  They  are  bright  and  promising — 
the  best  subjects  for  eancation  within  my  charge. 

TONKAWA8. 

The  Tonkawas  number  90,  and  are  located  on  the  Oakland  Reservation,  about  15 
miles  northwest  of  the  Ponca  Agency.  They  were  originally  from  Texas,  and  hare 
been  associated  with  white  people  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  Nearly  all  of  them 
speak  the  English  language,  but  they  have  never  been  known  to  touch  the  nlow  be- 
fore this  year.  They  were  the  laziest  and  most  shiftless  gang  of  vagabonds  when 
ibey  came  into  my  hands  I  ever  saw,  but  I  have  gotten  a  go^  year's  work  out  of 
them,  and  they  are  now  in  better  condition,  they  say,  than  ever  before.     I  adopted  a 
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^an  of  operations  for  them  in  the  early  spriDg,  and  have  forced  them,  by  threatened 
diBcoDlinaaiice  of  rations,  &c.,  to  follow  it  strictly.  Thev  have,  with  four  old  horses 
transferred  to  them  from  Ponca,  calti  vated  35  acres  of  com  in  common,  which  will  vield 
at  least  40  bnshels  per  acre ;  of  this  they  will  get  all,  except  enough  to  feed  the 
ajgfency  horses.  They  have  cultivated  (chiefly  with  hoes)  individual  crops,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  field  in  common,  of  from  4  to  10  acres  each,  upon  which,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  report  of  their  operations,  they  maKe  a  pretty  good  showing. 
They  seem  perfectly  amenable  to  command,  which  warrants  me  in  the  prediction 
that  I  will  within  a  year  or  so  have  them  with  enough  to  eat  and  wear  of  their  own 
production. 

I  recommend  that  they  be  fhrnished  with  horses  next  spring,  and  feel  confident-,  if 
they  may  have  them,  we  can  make  a  showing  by  next  report  which  will  do  them  emi- 
nent credit. 

They  have  only  12  children  of  school  age;  5  of  them  have  been  in  attendance  at 
the  Chilocco  Institution  the  past  year ;  tne  other  6  I  shall  attempt  to  bring  to  Ponoa 
school  the  ensuing  term. 

Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  co-operation  in  all  matters  referred  for  your  action, 
lam, 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  OSBORNE. 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  COHMISSIONBB  OF  INDIAN  AfFAIBS, 


QuAPAW  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

Jugust  30,  1686. 
Sir:  Complying  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  of  July  1  last,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  below  the  regularly  required  annual  report  of  the  condition, 
progress,  &c.,  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency,  the  same  being  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1886,  and  being  my  first  annual  report. 

TRIBES. 

There  are  at  this  agency  eight  distinct  tribes,  difierin^  materially  in  language,  cus- 
toms and  character,  and  degree  of  civilization,  but  all,  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  many  years  immediately  contiguous  to  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
wearing  citizen's  dress  and  a  majority  speaking  English.  The  tribes  mentioned  are 
the  Quapaws,  Miamis,  confederated  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  &c.,  Ottawas,  Shawnees, 
Modocd,  Wyandottes,  and  Senecas. 

Accompanying  statistics  show  their  respective  numbers  to  be :  Quapaws,  54 ;  Miamis, 
56;  Peorias,  144;  Ottawas,  118;  Shawnees,  79;  Modocs,  91;  Wyandottes,  264;  and 
Senecas,  241,  an  aggregate  of  1,049,  a  slight  decrease  during  the  year. 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  ADVANCEMENT. 

The  Miami,  Peoria,  Ottawa%  and  Wyandotte  Indians  have  for  many  years  closely 
associated  themselves  with  and  intermarried  amongst  their  white  neighbors,  and  in 
consequence  the  Indian  in  his  accepted  sense  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
these  tribes,  leaving  in  his  stead  a  race  in  which  the  white  blood  predominates,  and  a 
people  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Indian  and  everything  in  common  with 
the  white.  The  minority  are  intelligent  and  educated,  and  thoroughly  understand 
and  pursue  agricultural  and  other  civilized  pursuits.  They  are  retarded  in  their  prog- 
ress, however,  by  the  manner  of  holding  their  lands  and  their  non-citizenship  under 
jatlicions  local  laws. 

The  Senecas  and  Shawnees  come  next  in  point  of  advancement  in  the  order 
named.  In  these  tribes  there  are  many  mixed  bloods,  but  the  Indian  stands  pre-emi- 
neut.  The  majority  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  many  of  the  more  advanced 
cultivating  farms  which  require  the  work  of  several  hands.  These  tribes  contain  an 
element,  lK>wever,  which  has  made  but  little  advancement  either  in  education  or 
agricultore,  having  ignored  the  advantages  of  both  with  surprising  determination. 
They  also  oling  with  tenacity  to  old  customs,  still,  in  a  small  way,  practicing  dances 
and  maintaining  feasts  peculiar  to  their  old-time  religious  ideas. 

The  Quapaws  and  Modocs  have  but  few  mixed  bloods,  the  former  tribe  having  tra- 
dltioual  laws  forbidding  mixe<l  marriages.  These  tribes  are  the  least  advanced  of 
any  under  my  charge,  the  former  fh>m  choice,  the  latter  not  having  had  equal  oppor- 
tanitiee.  The  Quapaws  are  very  indolent,  preferring  a  game  of  **moccassin"  or  a 
day's  hunting  or  fishing  to  manual  labor,  and  invariably  consulting  their  preferences. 
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The  Modoo9,  on  the  contrary,  are  indnstrions.  and  will  work  at  anything  that  brings 
them  money.  They  derive  quite  an  income  from  the  sale  of  the  dead  and  fallen  tim- 
ber found  upon  their  reservation^  finding  a  ready  market  for  it  at  Seneca,  Mo. 

RESBRVATIONB. 

The  reeervations  embraced  in  this  agency  comprise  all  that  tract  of  land  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  Missouri,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Cherokee  Reservation,  and  contain  in  the  aggregate  212,29b  acres  of  very  diversified 
land,  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  traversing  valleys  of  great  fertility.  The 
more  important  streams  are  the  Neosho  and  Grand  Rivers,  upon  our  western  bound- 
ary Spring  and  Elk  Rivers,  and  Lost,  Sycamore,  and  Tar  Creeks. 

The  ^eater  portion  of  the  Qnapaw,  Miami,  Peoria,  and  Ottawa  Reservations  is  ara- 
ble prairie  land  of  as^ood  quality,  the  waste  land  consisting  of  ranges  of  low  wooded 
flint  hills  following  the  larger  streams,  and  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes,  but  together 
with  the  heavily  wooded'  bottoms  furnishiug  sufficient  tim&r  for  all  don^estic  pur- 
poses. ^ 

The  Shawnee,  Wyandotte,  and  Seneca  Reservations  consist  principally  of  wooded 
flint  hills,  dotted  here  and  there  with  small  arable  prairies,  which,  combined  with  the 
rich  valley  and  bottom  lands,  aggregate  more  tillable  land  than  is  cultivated  as  yet. 

The  Modoc  Reservation  is  the  exception  as  to  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes, 
containing  but  a  little  over  4,000  acres.  About  one-fourth  of  this  is  arable  land  with 
soil  of  a  fair  quality,  but  ill-watered  and  unproductive  in  any  but  favorable  seasons. 

AGRICULTURB. 

I 

The  farms  of  a  majority  of  the  Miamis,  Peorias,  Ottawa s,  Wyandottes,  Senecas, 
and  Shawnees  compare  favorably  with  neighboring  farms  in  the  adjoining  States. 
Many  of  these  Indian  farmers  have  more  land  under  cultivation  than  they  can  till 
without  the  aid  of  renters  or  paid  laborers,  and  here  arises  a  difficulty  that  during 
the  year  just  past  was  a  source  cf  constant  annoyance  to  this  office. 

Indian  labor  could  not  be  procured.  The  Indian  youth  were  at  school ;  and  while  it 
is  undeniably  true  that  in  all  these  tribes  there  are  able-bodied  males  who  cultivate 
but  a  truck-patch,  and  steadily  refuse  any  further  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  agri- 
culture for  their  own  good,  it  is  equally  true  that  such  Indians  will  not  labor  in  the 
fields  of  others.  By  a  ruling  of  the  Department,  widows,  minor  orphans^  and  aged 
or  disabled  Indians  at  this  agency  were  permitted  to  lease  their  lands  to  reliable  white 
renters  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year,  the  lease  to  be  approved  by  the  honor-r 
able  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  but  there  was  no  provision  whereby  the  Indian  fanner 
mentioned  could  secure  the  cultivation  of  more  of  his  land  than  he  could  personally  tilL 
In  such  cases  temporary  permits  were  issu^  as  the  immediate  remedy,  and  proved  sof- 
ficiently  efficacious  to  allay  the  clamor  for  white  renters. 

The  Quapaws,  with  a  reservation  of  56,685  acres,  75  per  cent,  of  which  is  arable,  in 
immediate  contact  with  portions  of  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  have  ever^  sur- 
rounding calculated  to  inspire  them  to  progress,  but  I  regret  to  sa^  have  accomplished 
practically  nothing.  In  recent  years  they  derived  a  meager  subsistence  from  moneys 
paid  them  by  parties  holding  jy^razing  leases  upon  their  reservation.  These  leases  bei ng 
now  abrogated,  they  are  casting  about  for  some  similar  stroke  of  fortune  to  enable  them 
to  evade  tue  alternative  of  going  to  work,  and  in  this  connection  are  very  desirous  of 
securing  for  pro  rata  payment  the  amount  now  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Treaa- 
urer  to  their  credit  for  cattle  grazed  and  hay  cut  upon  their  reservation.  If  it  could  be 
80  arranged  that  these  moneys  could  be  paid  them  in  teams,  agricultural  implements^ 
&.C,,  and  seeds,  prior  to  seed  time,  to  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  their  needs,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  benefit  them,  as  I  would  then  have  a  lever  to  use  in  inducing 
them  to  break  and  cultivate  enough  additional  ground  to  aggregate  sufficient  for  their 
support. 

The  Modocs  have  worked  industriously,  having  cultivated,  in  various  crops,  441 
acres,  and  but  for  the  unusually  dry  season,  would  have  raised  an  abundance  of  pro- 
duce. They  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  for  storing  away  sufficient  quantities  of 
com,  oats,  and  hay  with  which  to  winter  their  stock,  and  unless  closely  watched 
will  dispose  of  the  last  pound  of  such  stores  in  neighboring  markets,  leaving  their 
stock  to  winter  as  best  they  can.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small  fields^ 
the  land  cultivated  by  the  Modocs  is  inclosed  in  one  large  field,  and  the  subdivision 
of  this  field  has  engendered  ^earlv  feuds  of  more  or  less  consequence,  frequently  end- 
ing in  broken  bones  and  bruised  bodies.  This  season  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
role;  but  as  they  now  evince  a  willingness  to  separate  this  field  into  individual  par- 
eels  by  fencing,  and  to  fence  outside  tracts  for  separate  cultivation,  I  am  satisfied 
such  difficulties  are  at  an  end.  During  the  season  they  were  furnished  fruit-tree* 
and  grape- vines,  which  they  planted  and  have  oarefhlly  tended. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  BDUVt^TiaN. 


During  tbe  year  two  boarding  and  two  day  schools  were  conducted  at  this  agency, 
and  the  work  at  each  was  gratifying.  At  the  two  boarding  schools  pnpils  were 
"    '    '    " '        '  Th      •  '      ■ 


clothed,  fed,  and  instmcted,  and  their  progress  was  especially  marked.  The  girls  at 
these  schools  were  instmcted  also  in  honsework,  cooking,  sewing,  &o.,  and  the  boys 
in  general  farm  work.  Morning  and  evening  exercises  and  Sunday-school  services 
were  regolarly  held,  and  their  results  beneficial.  Services  at  the  Wyandotte  Mission 
church,  near  the  Seneca,  &c.,  schools  were  well  attended  by  the  pupils  of  this  school. 
The  buildings  at  these  schools  are  of  frame,  and  for  the  most  part  ola  and  dilapidated, 
and  lack  sleeping  accommodations  sufiQcient  for  the  number  of  pupils  who  attended 
daring  the  year  Just  closed.  The  personnel  of  the  corps  of  employ^  at  these  schools 
is  of  the  beet. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Modocs  regularly  haul  all  supplies  from  Seneca  to  this  point,  receiving  there- 
for 10  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  have  earned  in  this  way  since  ifovember  1,  1885, 
182.50,  whion,  owing  to  their  limited  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  small  quantity 
of  rations  issued  to  them,  has  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  when  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  without. 

SAW-MILL. 

A  good  steam  saw-mill  stands  idle  here, with  the  Indians  constantly  insisting  that  it 
be  operated.  They  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  comfortable  houses, 
and  many  who  are  now  living  in  log  huts  would  haul  logs,  secure  the  lumber,  and 
erect  decent  box-dwellings  were  the  mill  in  operation.  The  Senecas  have  a  saw-mill, 
owned  by  a  member  of  that  tribe,  in  operation  upon  their  reservation,  and  daring  the 
year  many  have  built  dwellings,  bams,  &o. 

COURT  OP  INDIAN  OF7ENSES. 

Bat  very  few  crimes  were  committed  within  this  agency  during  the  year,  and  these 
were  minor  ones,  by  Indians,  for  which  the  offenders  were  promptly  tried  and  punished 
by  the  court  of  Indian  offenses.  This  court  also  heard  and  equitably  determined  sev- 
eral civil  disputes  between  Indians. 

INTOXICATION. 

Being  in  easy  access  to  Seneca,  Mo.,  and  Baxter  Springs,  Eans.,  these  Indians  have 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  intoxicating  liquors  they  desire,  and  during  the 
year  many  cases  of  intoxication  came  to  my  notice.  But  in  one  instance  was  fable 
to  V>cate  the  guilty  party,  and  he  was  promptly  arrested,  delivered  to  the  United 
States  authorities,  and  complaint  made  against  him.  He  now  languishes  in  the 
United  States  jail  awaiting  trial. 

AGENOT  BUILDINOS. 

The  agency  office,  ware-rooms,  shops,  and  dwellings  are  sufficient,  and  in  medium 
repair. 

AOSNCT  AND  SCHOOL  FARMS. 

The  agency  farm,  of  about  45  acres,  is  being  cultivated  by  a  renter,  and  the  one- 
third  of  the  products  reserved  to  the  Qovemment  will  be  stored  in  Government  bins 
for  use  of  agency  stock. 

At  the  two  boarding  schools  an  aggregate  of  about  60  acres  has  been  cultivated  by 
the  industrial  teachers,  aided  by  the  bovs  laree  enough  to  receive  instruction  in  farm- 
ing, the  remaining  portions  of  the  school  Sirms  bein^  cultivated  by  other  parties 
npon  the  shares.  The  drought  has,  however,  materially  shortened  the  crops.  The 
com,  oats,  and  hay  so  raised  will  go  far  towards  subsisting  the  school  stock  the  en- 
xung  year,  while  the  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  sorghum,  beans,  and  fruit  raised  will 
prove  a  valuable  source  of  supply  in  subsisting  the  children. 

fiANITART. 

Tbe  pjiysician  at  this  agency  has  treated  during'  the  year  802  Indians,  and  out  of 
this  nnmber  34  have  died.  The  Modocs  are  ^artlco larly  afflicted,  and  their  death  rate 
eommensurately  great.  Almost  to  a  soul  tamted  with  syphilitic  and  scrofalous  dis- 
saBea,  this  climate  induces  iapid  consumption,  which  is  faist  diminishing  this  tribe. 
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POLICE. 

The  police  force  here  consists  o^ne  officer  and  six  privates.  Thev  are  efficient^ 
and  their  services  are  in  constant  demand,  and  coald  not  be  dispensed  \^ith.  Three 
members  of  this  force  are  judges  of  and  constitute  the  court  of  Indian  offenses. 

HI8SIOKABIE8. 

The  missionaries  located  here  daring  the  year  were  Rev.  John  M.  Watson  and  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Habbard,  who  labored  with  an  untiring  zeal  deserving  oommendatioo. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  V.  SUMMERS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  COMMI68IOXER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRB. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  16,  1686. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  concerning  the  affairs  of  this- 
agency,  which  agency  embraccfs  live  tribes,  to  wit :  Sac  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi,  Ab- 
sentce  Shawnees,  Citizen  Bond  Poltawatomics,  Mexican  Kickapoos,  and  lowas. 

sac  and  foxes. 

This  tribe,  430  in  number,  occupy  lands  purchased  by  them  of  the  Creeks,  sitnated 
between  the  Cimarron  on  the  north,  North  Canadian  on  the  south,  the  Creek  Nation 
on  the  east,  and  Mexican  Kickapuo  and  Iowa  reservations  on  the  west,  which  landa 
have  been  surveyed,  sectionized,  and  subdivided  into  40-acre  tracts.  The  country  i» 
high  and  rolling,  about  one-third  being  covered  with  timber,  mainly  post  oak  and 
black  jack,  some  walnut  and  pecan  along  the  streams,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
cross* timbers  of  Texas :  is  well  watered  by  clear  running  streams. 

The  soil  is  sandy,  underlaid  with  sandstone ;  grows  grass,  which  affords  good  sum- 
mer pasturage.  About  7  per  cent,  good  arable  land,  the  best  of  which  is  sitnated  on 
the  North  Fork  Canadian  River,  upon  which  last  year  a  settlement  was  made.  Owing^ 
to  the  fact  that  good  sod-corn  was  there  produced,  this  year  quite  a  number  have 
been  induced  to  join  them,  though  because  of  the  drought  this  summer  very  little  will 
be  raised  even  there. 

There  have  been  constructed  the  past  year  15  houses,  17,400  rails  have  been  made, 
and  quite  a  number  of  wells  dug.  In  the  early  spring  they  manifested  a  lively  inter- 
est in  their  farm  v%'ork,  and  brought  to  the  agency  blacksmith  more  plows  and  other 
agricultural  implements  than  ever  before.  Many  of  those  heretofore  farming  the  up- 
lands have  abandoned  them  and  have  opened  up  new  farms  in  the  bottoms.  About 
230  acres  have  been  inclosed  this  year. 

The  produce  raised  is  com,  millet,  and  vegetables.  About  400  acres  com  were 
planted  this  season. 

Many  are  engaged  in  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  They  own  3,990  head  cattle, 
670  horses,  and  876  hogs.  Very  little  hay  or  feed  is  provided  for  their  stock  during 
the  winter;  depend  altogether  upon  the  range  for  their  cattle. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  advancement  to  be  observed.  Their  laws  adopted 
have  been  in  practical  operation  for  the  past  six  months.  Their  courts  have  tried  a 
number  of  offenders  for  minor  offenses,  and  the  decisions  rendered  have  met  with  ac- 
quiescence and  approval  of  the  individual  Indians.  No  crimes  of  a  serious  nature 
have  been  committed,  and  the  laws  are  fairly  well  sustained  and  observed.  Chief 
Che-Eo-S||Luk,  who  at  first  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  laws,  is  now 
strongly  in  favor  of  them  and  aids  materially  in  their  support.  His  industry  and 
energy  deserve  special  mention.  Though  over  seventy  years  of  age^  he  has  culti- 
vated in  a  thorough  manner  this  past  summer  over  20  acres  com,  and  in  anticipation 
of  a  large  crop,  the  failure  of  which  was  beyond  his  control,  built  two  excellent  corn- 
cribs  for  its  storage. 

KANSAS  INDIANS. 

There  are  now  in  Kansas  about  100  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  known  as  Mo-ko-ho-ko's 
band.  On  the  10th  of  May  last  i^  delegation  from  this  agency  visited  them  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  condition  and  persuading  them  to  reunite  with  their 
relatives  here.  Tbey  found  them  in  a  wi-etched  condition,  located  in  a  thickly aettled 
portion  of  the  State,  and  continually  being  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  persona 
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apon  whose  lande  they  encroach,  permitted  to  use  for  fnel  only  drift-wood  aud  dried 
branches  off  of  the  trees.  During  the  spring;  a  serions  difficulty  occurred  between 
tbeoi  and  the  citizens,  in  which  a  Sac  and  Fox  woman  was  severely  beaten.  They 
ire  encouraged  to  remain  by  interested  white  persons,  who  tell  them  that  they  may 
iccore  their  pro  rata  annuity  funds  paid  to  them  there,  and  a  petition  to  that  effect 
was  in  circulation  at  the  time  of  visit  of  the  delegation  from  this  agency.  The  women 
evinced  a  great  desire  to  return  to  the  reservation,  but  the  so-called  chiefs  opposed 
the  return  from  fear  of  losing  their  power.  I  would  recommend  their  removal  imme- 
diately, by  force  if  necessary,  as  a  preventive  of  a  more  serious  trouble. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Sac  aud  Fox  manual  labor  school  building  was  constructed  from  funds  of  thia 
tribe  according  to  treaty,.  1807,  and,  in  compliance  with  provisions  of  said  treaty, 
^,000  is  annually  sit  ajiart  for  the  support  of  said  school.  The  original  capacity, 
viz.  30  scholars,  was  insuiliciont.  During  the  past  year  the  sum  of  f^,272.42  was  ex- 
pended in  construcriiig  an  addition  to  main  building,  wash-house,  and  in  making 
needed  repairs  on  oid  building  aud  cistern,  out  of  $2,719  appropriated  for  that  pur 
pose.  The  buildings  are  uuw  in  good  condition  and  the  capacity  increased  thereby 
■0  as  to  accommodate  50  scbulars. 

The  attendance  for  the  past  quarter  averaged  26  boarding  and  4^  day  scholars.  I 
believe  that  the  average  attendance  the  ensuing  year  will  be  about  45. 

The  school  farm  is  worthless.  There  can  be  only  a  small  portion  of  ground  culti- 
vated, enough  to  supply  early  vegetables  when  the  season  is  favorable.  Potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  grown  here  will  not  keep  during  the  winter  season.  The  farm  was 
abandoned  some  years  ago,  and  the  rails  inclosing  it  used  in  repairing  fence  around 
pasture. 

ABSENTEE  SHAWNEES  AND  POTTAWATOMIES. 

Both  occupy  the  30-mile  square  tract  of  land  lying  south  of  North  Fork  of  Canadian, 
west  of  Seminole  Nation,  north  of  South  Canadian,  East  Indian  meiidian,  containing 
about  576,CR)0  acres,  about  40  per  cent,  covered  with  timber  similar  to  that  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Reservation,  50  per  cent,  high  rolling  prairie  suitable  for  grazing  purposes, 
the  remaining  10  per  cent,  fair  to  good  agricultural  land. 

In  ld75  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  were  made  to  about  230  adults  and  100  mi- 
nors of  the  absentee  Shawuees,  80  acres  to  adults  and  20  acres  to  minors,  for  which 
no  certificates  were  issued.  This  allotment-roll  was  sent  my  predecessor  for  correc- 
tion, was  corrected  in  October,  1885,  and  returned  to  the  Department.  Owing  to  the 
£ut  that  no  certificates  have  been  issued,  the  Pottawatomies  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  allotments  would  not  be  approved  by  the  Department,  and,  abandoning  their 
allotments  and  improvements  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation,  have  made 
homes  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian,  ii^many  cases  ui)on  what  was  undoubt- 
edly previously  allotted  to  IheShawnees,  on  the  northern  portion,  where  their  school 
is  located.  To  settle  the  difficulty,  I  would  recommend  that  certificates  be  issued  to 
both  the  Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies  according  to  the  old  allotment-roll,  which  would 
place  all  the  Pottawatomies  together  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  reserve  and  the 
BbawDees  on  the  northern  portion,  where  their  school  is  located. 

The  Shawnees  have  almost  universally  adopted  civilized  habits  and  pursuits,  have 
never  drawn  rations  or  annuities,  are  self-suppoi-ting,  and  live  in  comfortable  log 
hooses,  and  are  the  most  thrifty  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  Very  few  whites 
have  married  among  them. 

SHAWNEE  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 

The  Shawnee  manual  labor  school  is  located  at  Shawneetowu,  near  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Canadian.  Its  capacity  is  about  80.  The  attendance  last  quarter  was  46,  with 
an  enrollment  of  62.  The  attendance  would  have  been  larger  ha^  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son teachers  been  provided  and  desks  supplied  for  the  school-room.  I  am  confident 
that  the  next  year  will  show  a  largely  increased  attendance,  as  the  Shawnees  favor 
the  education  of  thoir  children  and  consent  to  their  attendance  more  willingly  than 
most  Indians. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  about  320  acres,  of  which  about  100  acres  is  inclosed ; 
35  aoies  in  cultivation— 20  acres  com,  12  acres  millet  and  oats,  3  acres  in  garden — 
asd  about  65  acres  in  pasture,  which,  under  ordinary  seasons,  pnKlaoes  sufficient  com 
for  stock  and  vegetables  for  the  children.  This  year,  on  account  of  the  drought,  very 
little  of  anything  will  be  raised. 
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are  not  so  thrifty ;  are  engaged  in  similar  pursuits.  About  75  per  cent,  are  mixed 
bloods.  The  remainder  are  apparently  whites,  mainly  French  descent.  All  liye  in 
honses  and  speak  English )  fair  number  have  cattle  and  farms,  but  many  quite  deeti- 
tute,  without  means  to  open  up  farms  and  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

There  is  located  in  the  southeastern  portioii'of  the  Pottawatomie  reservation,  at 
Sacred  Heart,  a  Catholic  mission  school,  two  stories  high,  288  feet  in  length,  with  ao 
L  90  feet,  all  24  feet  in  width,  porch  on  west  side  of  main  building  and  on  both  sides 
of  L,  with  capacity  of  accommodating  60  male  students.  There  is  also  at  this  place 
an  academy  for  young  ladies  with  capacity  of  accommodating  40  female  students. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  in  gooci  repair,  have  about  175  acres  in  cultivation, 
about  200  acres  in  pasture,  and  15  acres  in  orchard  and  garden,  on  which  they  produce 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  I  submit  herewith  report  of  fiev.  Father  Thomas 
for  your  information. 

KEXICAN  KICKAP008. 

The  Mexican  Eickapoos  occupy  a  tract  of  land  set  apart  for  their  use  by  Executive 
order,  bounded  on  north  by  Iowa  Reservation,  on  east  by  the  Sao  and  Fox,  on  south 
by  North  Fork  Canadian,  on  west  by  Indian  meridian ;  contains  about  190,000  acres, 
of  which  25  per  cent,  is  covered  with  timber,  post  oak  and  lack  oak ;  65  per  cent, 
high  rolling  prairie,  and  about  10  per  cent,  good  agricultural  land,  lying  mostly  on 
the  North  Fork  Canadian  and  its  tributaries,  though  a  portion  of  the  upland  prairie 
would  produce  fair  crops. 

They  number  about  'm6,  one-half  of  whom  have  made  commendable  advancement ; 
are  blanket  Indians,  and  live  in  tepees,  with  few  exceptions.  They  have  in  cultiva- 
tion this  year  172  acres,  all  in  corn  except  their  gardens,  and  are  the  only  Indiana 
under  my  charge  who  draw  rations,  whicn  consists  of  beef  gross,  flour,  soap,  sugar^ 
coflee,  and  salt,  and  also  the  only  Indians  that  absolutely  refuse  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  my  predecessor,  religious  societies,  and  myself 
without  any  perceivable  success.  Tbey  have  adopted  the  white  man's  way  as  to  work, 
but  imagine,  should  they  send  their  Children  to  school,  that  the  Great  Spirit  would 
abandon  them,  and  then  the  world  would  come  to  end.  Many  are  engaged  in  raisinic 
horses,  some  few  have  cattle  and  put  up  hay  for  winter  use.  Last  year  they  sold 
about  1,250  bushels  com  to  traders  and  others,  lealizing  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel. 

lOWAS. 

The  lowas,  numbering  84.  live  on  lands  set  apart  for  them  by  Executive  order,  lying 
between  the  Cimarron  on  the  north,  Deep  Fork  Canadian  on  the  south^  Sue  and  Fox 
Reserve  on  the  east,  and  Indian  meridian  on  the  west,  containing  abouc  200,000  acres; 
quality  of  soil  and  proportion  of  timb^  similar  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  lowas  are  blanket  Indians,  having  only  small  patches  of  com,  pota- 
toes, and  other  vegetables.  They  are  inclined  to  roam  around,  visiting  other  tribes 
and  hunting ;  therefore  mainly  live  in  tepees,  though  some  have  nice  comfortable  log 
houses,  with  sood  cribs  and  stables.  Should  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  now  residing 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  be  moved  to  the  reservation,  blacksmith  shop  and  scho<3 
established,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  settle  down  to  work  and  discon- 
tinue their  promiscuous  visits.  They  are  favorably  inclined  towards  educating  their 
children,  and  send  <iuite  a  number  to  schools  in  the  States.  They  receive  a  cash  an- 
nuity, annually  amounting  to  about  |57  per  capita,  which  is  expended  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

OTOES. 

There  are  on  the  Iowa  Reserve  abont  125  Otoes,  who  have  been  living  there  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  who  persistently  refuse  to  Join  their  brethren  located  abont  50 
miles  north,  believing  that  they  will  nually  secure  a  reservation  more  snitable  to  their 
wants.  They  are  great  annoyance  to  the  agent,  as  they  constantly  desire  to  hava 
councils. 

GOVEBMMENT  CATTLE. 

I  receipted  to  my  predecessor  for  398  head  cattle,  belonging  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  and 
Absentee  Shawnee  school  herds  and  to  the  Mexican  Eickapoos.  Notwithstanding  tha 
loss  during  the  past  winter,  which  in  some  instances  amounted  to  about  30  per  cent.,  m  j 
property  returns  for  quarter  ending  June  30, 1886,  shows  427  on  hand— a  gain  of  aboal 
7  per  cent.,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  numbers  killed  for  beef  at  both  schoola. 
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HORSES  AND  FBKCES. 

Four  horses  and  two  mules  should  be  coudemned  and  sold  and  good  ones  porohased. 
Fences  around  the  agenoy  and  at  both  schools  are  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  not  having 
been  reset  in  years,  excepting  barbed  wire  fence  at  Agency  and  Sac  and  Fox  school, 
just  constructed. 

WHISKY. 

In  small  quantities  has  been  sold  on  the  reservation,  mostly  in  the  Pottawatomie 
coontry  and  in  that  portion  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reserve  acUacent  to  the  Creek  Nation. 
Owing  to  the  appointment  of  deputy  marshals,  and  United  states  commissioners'  court 
being  established  at  the  agency,  the  crime  in  serious  proportions  has  not  existed 
during  the  pasc  six  months. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  different  tribes  has  been  remarkably  good  the  last  four  months. 
During  the  past  severe  winter  several  deaths  from  exposure  occurred. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Relative  to  missionMry  work,  I  submit  herewith  reports  of  Revs.  William  Hurr, 
stationed  at  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  and  Charles  Kirk,  of  Shawneetown,  I.  T. 

The  following  table  represents  by  tribes  the  number  of  Indians  attached  to  the 
agency: 


Tribe. 


SfteaodFox 

Ci^en  Pattawatomie 

Absentee  Shawnee  on  reservation 

Abeeotee  Shawnee  not  on  reservation  (estimated 

Hezioan  Kickapoo  (estimated) 

Iowa 

Total 


Males. 


{  Children  of  school  age. 


Females. 


ICales.    Females. 


2U 
152 
175 
200 
1«0 
43 


044 


216 
154 
187 
218 
166 
41 


977 


292 


65 
71 
65 
60 
86 
12 


•308 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  about  340  Indians  belonging  to  other  tribes  on 
the  reservations  under  my  charge. 
Very  respectfully, 

MOSES  NEAL, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Shawnsetown,  Indian  Territory,  September  13, 1886. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  submit  the  following  report  of  mis- 
flioDary  work  supported  by  the  Society  of  Friends  among  the  Indians  under  your  care. 

I  found  upon  being  placed  in  charge,  now  nearly  one  year  ago,  that  already,  as  the 
fruits  of  six  years  of  unremitting  toil  by  my  predecessor,  there  was  an  organized 
church  with  a  membership  of  about  fifty  ]bidians  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Shawnee 
tribes, nearly  all  from  the  first  mentioned,  and  for  their  accommodation  a  neat  house  of 
worship,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  one  hundred,  bad  Just  been  erected  on  a  few  acres 
of  land  granted  by  the  natives  for  that  purpose,  which,  together  with  the  dwellings 
and  grounds  occupied  since  the  commencement  of  the  work,  located  near  the  Govern- 
ment buildings  for  the  Shawnee  Indian  boardins  school,  affords  opportunities  for 
nearer  social  relations  with  the  employ^,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  superintendent, 
for  reliffions  work  in  evening  collectiou,  &o.,  with  the  children,  and  accommodation 
for  Sabbath-school  and  church  service  for  all. 

Services,  which  are  held  twice  on  each  Sabbath  and  one  evening  midweek,  are  well 
attended  by  the  Pottawatomies.  But  few  of  the  Shawnees  can  be  induced  to  come 
in,  a  condition  of  things  in  large  measure  attributable  to  chronic  differences  growing 
out  of  the  unsettled  question  of  **  allotment  of  lands.''  When  the  Government 
definitely  defines  the  privileges  of  each  tribe  on  this  reservation,  one  great  hindrance 
will  be  removed  which  at  present  prevents  successful  co-operation  with  your  efforts 
in  securing  the  desired  degree  of  civilization  for  them. 

8222  I  A 10 
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The  field,  as  heretofore,  eoibraces,  beeides  those  already  meutioned,  the  Mexican 
Kickapoos,  among  whom  we  are  prosecating  ao  effort  to  open  a  school  for  their  chil- 
dren. A  lady  teacher  is  being  supported  for  that  purpose,  who  is  at  present  tempo • 
nirily  occupying  the  old  school  building.  A  resident  missionary,  with  family,  is  ap- 
pointed for  that  locality,  and  will  enter  upon  service  next  month,  when  new  build- 
ings for  home  and  school  will  be  erected.  We  are  hopeful,  with  tne  advantages  thus 
secured,  to  induce  some  of  the  people  of  this  tribe  to  surrender  the^bitter  opposition 
to  Christianity  and  schools  heretofore  maintained,  and  interest  them  in  educating 
Their  children  and  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Excepting  in  vacation  through  July  and  August,  the  children  have  regularly  at- 
tended Sabbath -school,  and,  in  iQmost  every  case  where  the  English  language  is  nnder- 
stood  by  them,  have  manifested  a  good  degree  of  interest.  The  year  has  hardly  suf- 
liced  for  more  than  an  introduction  to  and  acquaintance  with  the  most  prominent 
features  and  needs  of  this  work.  The  view  has  discovered  many  obstacles ;  the 
results  are  not  by  any  means  all  that  we  had  hoped  for.  We  are  not  discouraged,  but 
confidently  believe  that  success  will  ultimately  attend  the  effort  to  Christianize  these 
tribes. 

There  is  now  a  total  membership  of  sixty-three. 
Respectfully, 

CHAS.  W.  KIRK. 

Maj.  Moses  Nbal, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territ<n^, 


Sacred  Heart  Mission,  Indian  TBRRiroRYy 

AuguH  1,  1886. 

Sir:  The  great  work  of  civilization  has  been  started  ten  years  ago  at  Sacred  Heart 
Mission,  among  the  Pottawatomies,  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers.  This  mission  is  a 
central  point,  and  made  easy  of  access  Ax)m  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Id  is  situated 
in  the  Pottawatomie  Nation,  in  a  very  picturesque  and  healthy  part  of  the  country. 

From  our  experience  with  the  Indians,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  best  means  to  pro- 
mote and  carry  on  the  work  of  civilization  among  them  is  a  good  practical  education. 
Last  year  we  opened  a  day  school  for  them  at  the  mission,  which  did  some  good,  bat 
very  few  of  the  children  conld  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  owins  to  the  scat- 
tered condition  of  their  homes.  Now,  to  overcome  this  obstacle,  and  uring  all  the 
children  under  the  influence  of  Christian  education,  we  propose  to  open  an  industrial 
school,  where  we  can  train  them  up  from  childhood,  teach  them  the  industrial  arts, 
and  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  white  brother. 

The  spacious  and  well-arranged  building  affords  ample  accomodation  forever  60 
pupils.  To  the  buildings,  including  a  farm,  with  all  its  necessary  implements,  are 
adjoined  several  shops,  a  bakery,  a  l)lack8mlth's,  a  carpenter's,  a  shoemaker's  snop, 
and  a  dairy;  there  we  can  teach  Indian  children  how  to  make  themselves  nsefol,  and 
how  to  provide  for  their  own  needs  when  settled  in  life.  The  farm  is  well  set  up  on 
very  extensive  grounds  (nearly  200  acres),  that  they  may  learn  farming  in  aU  its  va- 
rious brancnes. 

A  few  yards  distant  fix>m  the  main  building  is  an  academy  for  young  ladies,  afford- 
ing exceptionally  good  advantages  in  the  way  of  healthful  location,  thorough  discip- 
line, and  instruction  in  every  department  of  female  education;  it  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experienced  ladies,  whose  chief  care  is  to  give  to  their  pupils  a  truly  practical 
education. 

Up  to  this  time,  we  have  been  pursuing  our  work  alone,  wishing  to  accomplish  it, 
as  much  as  possible,  by  our  own  unaided  exelrtions.  But,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  time,  our  efforts  and  intentions,  unaided,  would  fail  to  attain  the  desired 
end.  Therefore  we  feel  Justified  in  soliciting  respectfully  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
and  we  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  courteous  co-operation. 

KBV.  Father  THOMAS, 

Supirintendent. 

MosES  Neal, 

Vnited  States  Indian  Agent, 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 


Union  Indian  Agency, 
Muscogee,  Indian  Territory,  September  20,  1886. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this,  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Agency,  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  188(5. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  get  full  statistics  from  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Five  Nations,  as  they  are  not  able  to  ^ve  it.  The  Cherokees  had  a  census  taken  in 
1880,  the  Choctaws  in  fall  of  1885,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit. 
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The  juriftdiction  of  this  agency  extends  over  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chlckasaws^ 
Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  commonly  called  the  **  Five  Civilized  Tribes,"  and  its  area  ex- 
tettds  from  Kansas  to  Texas  and' from  Arkansas  to  Missouri,  96th  and  98tli  meridiana 
west,  including  also  the  Cherokee  Strip  of  6,050,000  acres,  which  extends  to  the  Pan- 
handle  of  Texas  on  the  west.  . 

it  wjU  be  seen  that  I  report  mnch  that  is  already  well  known  to  the  Indian  Uffioe* 
This  is  done  on  the  presumption  that  the  public  which  seeks  information  in  regard  to 
this  agency  will  go  naturally  to  your  annual  report,  and  that  these  reports  areiu- 
tended  largely  for  pnblic  information.     I  write  with  this  idea  in  view. 
The  Cherokee  Nation  is  divided  into  ten  political  districts,  to  wit : 
The  Cherokee  Strip,  Going  Snake, 

Cooweescoowee,  Flint, 

Delaware,  Illinois, 

Saline,  Sequoyah, 

Tahlequah,  Canadian. 

The  Creek  Nation  into  six  districts,  to  wit : 
2  Okmulgee,  3  Muscoffee,  • 

6  Wewoka,  5  Enfaola, 

4  Deep  Fork,  1  Coweta. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  into  three  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  seven,  four,  and 
five  counties,  respectively,  to  wit : 
Apuk  sbanubbee  district : 
Towson,  Boktucklo, 

Cedar,  Eagle, 

Wade,  '  Nashoba. 

Red  River, 
Pnshmataha  district : 
Kiamichi,  Atoka, 

Blue,  Jack's  Fork. 

Hosholatubbee  district : 
Sugar  Loaf,  Gaines, 

Skullyville,  Tobucksy. 

Sans  Bois, 
The  ChickasawB  into  four  counties,  to  wit: 
Panola,  Pontotoc, 

Tishomingo.  Pickens. 

The  geographical' limits  of  these  districts  and  counties  are  more  fully  set  forth  in 
maps  transmitted  herewith. 

The  population  is  not  materially  changed  from  last  year,  except  the  natural  in- 
crease, and  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Cherokees,   native,  adopted   whites,   Delawares,   Shawnees,  and   freedraen 

(about) 23,000 

Choctaws,  native,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  (about) 18, 000 

Chickasaws,  native,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  (about) 6, 000 

Muscogees  or  Creeks,  native,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  (about) 14, 000 

Seminoles,  native,  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen  (about) 3, 000 

The  whites  lawfully  in  the  countrv  as  licensed  traders,  railroad,  Government, 

and  coal-mine  company  employes,  and  their  families 8, 000 

Farm  laborers  and  other  workingmen  and  families,  under  permit  of  Indian 

authorities  (probably) 17,000 

Eiiiigrants,  visitors,  and  pleasure  seekers 1,500 

There  are  of  claimants  to  citizenship,  denied  by  Indian  people  (probably) 5, 000 

Of  willful  intruders,  holding  cattle,  farming  land,  gambling,  loafing,  &c.  (prob- . 

ably) 5,000 

The  material  and  social  condition  of  the  people  of  this  agency  would  probably 
KTcatly  surprise  those  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Indians  as  wild  men.  Enteriujy;  the 
Cherokee  Nation  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  one  first  sees  the  town  of  Vinita,  a 
town  of  a  thousand  people.  It  is  surrounded  by  farms,  on  which  comfortable  cottaces 
are  to  be  seen.  The  town  has  broad  streets,  surveyed  and  permanently  marked  oy 
Tock  Bhafts  sunk  at  the  center  of  prominent  crossings.  It  has  a  number  of  respecta- 
ble buildings  devoted  to  business  purposes,  of  stone,  of  brick,  and  of  frame.  The 
8torei*  are  well  stocked  with  merchandise,  and  do  an  extensive  business.  They  are 
conducted  in  all  cases  by  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  license  of  the  Cher- 
okee council  or  legislature,  paying  a  certain  tax,  one-quarter  of  1  per  oent.^  on  the 
gross  iuvoices.  The  town  is  known  as  Vinita  to  the  general  public,  but  is  incorpo- 
rated as  the  towu  of  Downiugville.  Its  charter  was  granted  some  fifteen  years  ago 
by  The  Cherokee  council.  It  has  a  Cherokee  mayor  and  town  council,  a  Cherokee 
treasurer,  clerk,  and  town  marshal,  &c.,  with  regular  muuicipal  regulations.  It  lev- 
ies and  collects  taxes  on  all  property  within  corporate  limit«.    The  mayor  holds  court 
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and  fines  those  violating  city  ordinances,  or,  in  default,  consigns  the  offender  to  tba 
**  calaboose."  Inclosed  I  send  you  copy  of  tlie  "  compiled  laws  of  the  city  of  Down- 
ingville,"  as  a  part  of  this  report.  It  explains  more  fally  than  any  other  description 
ooald  the  status  of  affairs  in  this  Indian  town. 

Onasees  in  the  town  four  churches.  The  Worcester  Academy,  a  large  and  well-oon- 
ductea  high  school,  bnilt  and  controlled  by  the  Congregational  Church.  It  i§  prob- 
ably able  to  accommodate  200  pupils,  including  day  scholars.  The  town  had  also 
erected  a  large  and  commodious  pnblic  school-bouse  in  which  150  children  might  be 
conveniently  taught,  but  a  few  days  since  an  incendiary  burned  it.  The  accused  is 
]odged  in  the  calaboose  at  this  moment  awaiting  trial.  I  regret  to  say  he  is  a  United 
States  citizen,  and  is  in  all  human  probability  guilty.  I  am  informed  they  offered 
$600  reward  for  the  capture  and  conviction  of  the  incendiary. 

There  are  a  number  of  cottages  in  the  towji  that  would  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  a<y acent  towns  in  Kansas.  The  grounds  about  the  better  buildings  are  shaded 
with  trees,  and  flowers  are  cultivated  in  the  yards.  One  of  the  citizens  of  this  town 
is  estimated  to  be  vorth  over  $100,000.  Look  at  1i  Missouri  town  of  1,000  inhabitants 
and  you  see  Vinita.  The  people  dress  the  same,  read  the  same  newspapers  and  peri- 
r  odicals,  to  wit :  The  Globe  Democrat,  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  Harper's  Magazine, 
die,  and  the  Territory  newspapers.  They  listen  to  the  same  teaching  and  preaching, 
and  one  of  the  oharches  happens  to  have  an  orchestra  of  stringed  instruments.  The 
people  visit  each  other  as  they  do  in  the  adjacent  States,  follow  the  same  fashions,  do 
an  equal  amount  of  innocent  and  of  mischievous  gossiping,  the  boys  talk  base-baU 
and  the  school-girls  chew  gum.  It  will  be  necessary  to  leave  Vinita  to  find  a  distinct- 
ive feature.  The  town  is  composed  almost  altogether  of  half-breeds  and  citizens  adop- 
ted by  marriage.    Only  a  small  number  of  full-bloods  live  there. 

The  full-blood  population  for  the  most  part  reside  east  of  Grand  River  in  the  wooded 
country,  and  there  you  must  go  to  find  them.  Passing  over  the  country  southeast, 
over  undulating  prairies  with  belts  of  woodland  lying  along  the  streams  and  crowning 
the  hills,  we  pass  farm  after  farm  of  considerable  size,  from  50  to  400  or  500  acres.  In 
the  houses  live  half-breed  Cherokees,  adopted  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and 
occasionally  a  fuU-blood.  The  houses  vary  in  character ;  some  are  tasteful  and  com- 
modious frame  buildings ;  some  are  double  log-houses,  some  box-houses.  There  are 
suitable  stables,  cribs,  meat-houses,  stock-pens,  hay-ricks.  The  furniture  of  the 
houses  is  for  the  most  part  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  the  ^North ;  the  crockery, 
&c.,  such  as  would  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  Western  farm  kitchen ;  the  cooking  tho 
same,  those  gastronomic  fiends,  the  fiying-pan  and  the  saleratus  box,  being  in  high 
honor.  There  are  man^  orchards  set  out  of  apple  and  peach  trees,  and  occasionally  a 
vineyard.  The  water  is  obtained  mostly  from  wells,  although  there  are  some  wrings. 
It  is  drawn  generally  by  means  of  buckets  Joined  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  suspended 
wheel.  The  fences  are  of  plank,  wire,  or  rail.  The  fence  declared  lawful  must  be  4 
feet  high,  constructed  of  posts  placed  not  exceeding  8  feet  apart,  and  securely  set  2 
feet  in  the  ground,  and  properly  boarded  with  sawed  plank  or  split  railing  in  good 
repair.  Worm  fence  must  be  4^  feet  high,  securely  staked  and  ridered  and  in  good 
repair. 

We  cross  Grand  River  and  get  among  the  full-blood  people.  They  are  living  on 
the  streams  in  the  hilly  country;  only  occasionally  do  they  have  a  fhtme  house, 
more  usually  the  double  log-cabin  and  log  outhouses,  stables,  cribs,  &c.  Their  fields 
are  small — ^from  5  to  150  acres — in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  and  protected  by  worm 
fences.  He  gets  his  water  from  a  spring,  and  cooks  usually  on  a  cook-stove.  (I  am 
informed  that  before  the  war  there  were  no  stoves  used  by  the  Cherokees.)  He  has 
around  him  a  number  of  cattle  branded  with  his  brand,  and  marked  with  his  mark,  a 
number  of  hogs  which  run  on  the  range  and  supply  his  meat  for  tho  year.  He  raises 
potatoes,  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  enough  corn  for  his  own  meal  and  hominy, 
enough  to  feed  his  horses  and  fatten  his  hogs,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fed  ou  the 
mast  of  the  woods  adjacent,  and  to  some  extent  supply  his  less  provident  neighbor  iu 
case  he  runs  short,  which  he  is  very  apt  to  do,  if  the  season  be  not  fair. 

There  are  other  jfull-bloods  who  nave  but  a  single  log-house,  with  the  rudest  out- 
buildings and  a  very  diminutive  crib,  who  live  in  a  very  humble  manner,  being  con- 
tent with  his  daily  food,  and  equally  satisfied,  when  his  own  crib  has  been  emptied, 
to  borrow  of  his  neighbor  what  he  needs  for  his  supply.  The  full- bloods  are  very 
liberal  to  each  other  and  are  quite  willing  to  lend.  This  willingness  to  give  and  this 
willingness  to  receive  presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  tho  utilization  of  nature's  great 
labor  lesson,  hunger.  They  get  along  reasonably  well  iu  an  humble  way,  rather  to  the 
disappointment,  perhaps,  or  their  more  ambitious  brothers,  who  would  like  to  see 
them  make  greater  exertions  to  surround  themselves  with  the  same  comforts  of  life 
they  enjoy,  even  if,  other  motive  being  absent,  they  should  be  compelled  by  actual 
want  to  greater  exertion  and  a  more  active  and  energetic  life. 

An  actual  census  in  a  population  of  20,000,  six  years  aj^o  showed  but  5  persons  who 
made  their  living  by  huuting  and  fishing,  the  others  being  farmers,  horse  and  cattle 
raisers,  mechanics,  teachers,  preachers,  3ec.,  pursuing  the  avooations  which  are  i 
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ID  adjacent  States—exeepfc  the  saloon  keeper.  The  community  is  slnotly  proliibition- 
ist  nnder  both  the  Federal  and  Indian  law.  The  whisky  peddler  who  oarriee  on  his 
nefarioQS  and  secret  trafBo  does  not  rankmach  above  thief  in  the  estimate  of  the  bet- 
ter people.  Nearly  all  Cherokee  children  when  young  are  ffiven  by  their  parents  or 
friends  a  coU  or  two  or  one  or  two  calves,  partly  to  please  the  child  in  the  new  sense 
of  proprietorship,  but  partly,  perhaps,  with  wise  foresight  as  to  his  futare  aconmnla- 
tioB.  These  youn^  animals  are  watcned  over  by  the  elders  and  by  the  child  himself, 
as  they  grow  and  increase,  and  when  the  child  arrfves  at  his  majority  he  finds  him- 
self with  some  property.  The  keeping  costs  nothing,  having  a  free  range,  and  the 
attention  given  to  the  animal  instructs  the  child  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
of  life.  Nearly  all  full-blood  families  have  wagona  and  plenty  of  horses  or  ponies  to 
do  their  work,  and  on  which  to  indulge  their  fondness  for  riding  around  to  see  their 
neighbors'  employment,  which  in  the  States  would  be,  perhaps,  called  loafing.  -  The 
people  are  very  social  and  hospitable. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  variously  estimated  from  100,000  to 
200,000.  It  is  probably  about  160,000,  the  number  to  the  family  ranging  from  a  few 
milch  cows  up  to  several  thousand  head.  Quite  a  If^rge  number  of  neras  vary  from 
one  to  fiYe  hundred  head.  The  material  welfare  of  these  people  is  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  remembered  that  about  1836  they  lost  almost  everything  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment's  forced  removal,  and  in  li^they  were  utterly  impoverished  from  the  effects  of 
the  war,  their  cattle  and  horses  stolen  or  consumed,  their  homes  burned  and  chattels 
destroyed.  In  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since,  they  have  once  more  ac- 
quired a  moderate  competence  and  are  getting  to  be  wealthy.  They  are  using  white 
laborers  by  %he  thousand,  and  availing  themselves  of  their  landed  rights.  The  fields 
on  the  prairie  are  getting  numerous,  larger,  and  are  cultivated  with  improved  ma- 
chinery. The  principal  thing  these  people  ask  and  desire  is  to  be  let  alone,  under  the 
pledges  of  the  Government  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  of 
their  self-government. 

The  government  of  the  Indian  country  in  this  agency  is  effected  by  the  Federal  law 
operating  through  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas, 
the  executive  department  throug[h  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  by  the  Indiau  laws.  The 
district  court  has  a  certain  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  between  United 
Statea  citizens  only,  and  the  crime  is  committed  either  against  a  United  States  citi- 
zens or  by  a  United  States  citizen  against  an  Indian  citizen.  There  is  no  civil  juris- 
diction over  either  cases  where  United  States  citizens  are  the  only  parties,  or  where 
United  States  citizens  and  Indian  citizens  are  the  parties  at  issue,  a  jnrisaiction  se- 
riously needed.  In  the  presence  of  so  many  United  States  citizens  civil  disputes  are 
numerous,  and  some  are  of  great  magnitude ;  for  example,  that  recently  referred  by 
this  office  to  you,  of  the  Concho  Cattle  Company  et  al,  V8,  Buchanan  et  al.f  involved 
1180,000. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  regulates,  as  the  Presideut  may  prescribe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  agreeable  to  sucn,  the  manage- 
ment of  all  Indian  Affairs  and  of  all  matters  arising  out  of  Indian  relations.  The 
regulations  affecting  this  agency  are  modified  by  the  special  treaties  made  with  the  five 
civilized  tribes  and  by  the  fact  of  their  owning  their  lands  in  fee.  The  Indian  agent 
is  the  authority  sent  to  carry  out  and  enforce  these  regulations,  intercourse  laws, 
and  treaties,  in  so  far  as  the  executive  department  of  the  government  is  concemed| 
and  has  43  police  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  &c. 

The  Indiiui  governments  are  ^aped  on  the  plan  of  the  State  governments,  with 
constitution  based  on  that  of  the  United  States,  and  laws  fitted  to  their  condition  and 
affected  to  some  extent  bv  their  ancient  customs.  One  iMustrates  all ;  aud  I  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Cherokee  government  as  most  familiar  to  me. 

Its  constitution  is  based  on  that  of  Mississippi,  suitable  changes  being  made.  The 
treaties  wi^  the  United  States  are  declared  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  in- 
tercourse laws  in  pursuance  thereof  paramount.  Religious  and  political  tolerance  is 
iecnred,  and  the  rights  of  person,  property,  and  reputation  protected.  After  declar- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  title  thereto  in  the  nation  as  such, 
and  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  citizen  to  occupy  and  control  what  he  wishes  to  cul- 
tivate, article  *2,  section  1,  declares  the  power  of  the  government  shall  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  departments,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judicial. 

Sac.  2.  No  person  or  persons  belonging  to  either  of  these  departments  shall  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  properly  belonging  to  any  of  the  others,  except  in  the  cases  hereinafter  expressly  directed  and 
pennitted. 

The  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  simply  a  governor,  with  the  func- 
tions that  usually  attach  to  that  office,  with  the  pardoning  power,  the  right  to  veto, 
&e.  lie  may  be  impeached  as  the  governor  of  a  State  may  be  impeached.  The  exec- 
utive office  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  thoroughly  well  mauaged.  The  chief  has  four 
secretaries,  who  are  constantly  employed  in  keeping  a  rocord  of  its  affairs  and  man- 
aging the  great  and  increasing  business  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  As  creditable  docu- 
ments issue  from  this  little  office  as  from  the  average  State,    livery  letter  is  briefed. 
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refl^istered,  and  placed  on  the  letter-record  book,  which  has  indexes  of  time^  name  and 
subject.  Every  letter  sent  out  is  duly  copied  in  press-letter  books.  In  this  office  are 
kept  the  archives  of  the  nation,  the  various  rolls  made  of  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  d^c,  and  by  him  are  drawn  all  wanants  on  the  public  treasar^.  The  present 
iAcnmbent,  Dennis  W.  Bnshyhead,  is  well  educated,  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
of  excellent  executive  ability,  educated  partly  at  Princeton,  but  fiir  more  by  vigorous 
contact  for  over  twenty  vears  with  the  elements  from  all  parts  of  the  world  thrown 
together  on  the  gold  fields  of  California  in  1849.  He  is  an  American  as  well  as  a 
Cherokee,  and  indicates  but  little,  as  far  as  his  personal  appearance  is  concerned,  of 
what  race  he  sprang. 

The  Cherokees  have  a  treasurer  under  a  |75.000  bond,  but  whose  strongest  bond  is 
his  honor,  the  ties  with  the  people  by  blood,  the  associations  of  a  life,  and  by  the  resi- 
dence there  of  all  his  blood  kin.  The  present  treasurer  has  had  this  spring  as  much 
as  1350,000  cash  in  hand.  He  is  the  custodian  and  disbnrser  of  the  funds  on  lawful 
warrants  and  appropriations.    He  has  a  secretary  salaried  by  the  council. 

The  executive  department  has  also  an  auditor  who  supervises  the  accounts  of  the 
tintioii  in  its  internal  management. 

Each  of  the  political  districts  (nine  in  number)  has  its  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff;  the 
latter,  guards,  clerk,  deputy  clerks  are  required  to  keep  complete  records  of  the  vari- 
ous courts  meeting  in  their  several  districts,  all  probate  matters,  transfers  of  prop- 
erty on  the  domain,  all  permits  granted  United  States  citizens  by  them,  register 
brands  of  cattle  owned  by  citizens  and  running  on  the  public  domain,  and  other  mat- 
ters requiring  public  record.  Each  district  has  also  its  prosecuting  attorney,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  conduct  all  examinations  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  and  prosecute 
them,  when  indicted,  in  pursuance  of  law.  He  is  duly  sworn  to  do  that  ''without 
fear  or  favor,  partiality  or  malice,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  all 
prosecutions  to  the  best  of  his  sUill  and  abilities." 

The  chief  has  an  executive  council  composed  of  three  persons  selected  by  the  na- 
tional council.  Their  duty  is  to  advise  and  consult  with  him,  when  called  on,  as  to 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  chief,  in  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
errors  on  the  part  of  his  somewhat  inexperienced  officers,  nas  many  printed  forms, 
which  he  furnishes  to  them  with  printed  instructions  as  to  their  several  duties.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  best  public  school  in  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  I 
inclose,  as  a  part  of  this  report,  soipe  of  these  forms  for  your  information.  If  any 
of  these  officers  fail  or  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  the  chief  is  authorized,  after  due 
hearing,  to  suspend  them  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  national  council,  to  whom  he 
is  required  to  report  his  action  together  with  the  defense  of  the  accnsed  officers.  The 
council  impeaches  or  reinstates,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  legislature,  or  ''national  council,"  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  composed  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  the  latter  called  t{ie  "council."  It  is  controlled  by  the 
ordinary  parliamentary  rules  that  govern  such  bodies,  although  not  carried  out  with 
the  same  degree  of  refinement  found  in  a  State  legislature.  Both  languages  are  freely 
spoken  in  the  senate  and  council,  and  they  have  interpreters  for  those  who  may  not 
otherwise  understand,  but  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  English  languase 
alone  will  be  used,  a  majority  speaking  English  and  nearly  all  understanding  it. 
Their  complexion,  however,  is  rather  swarthy  as  a  whole,  three-fourths,  probably,  be- 
ing full-blood,  there  being  at  present  but  one  white  man,  I  believe,  in  the  national 
council.  * 

The  senators  and  representatives  are  elected  by  the  people,  every  man  over  eight- 
een having  a  vote  and  voting  viva  voce.  There  are  two  clerks  and  two  Judges  at  each 
election  precinct,  one  of  each  from  the  two  rival  parties,  and  they  record  the  voter's 
choice  in  his  presence.  Their  ballot-boxes  cannot  be  stuffed,  but  much  eloquence  is 
expended  at  times  to  throw  out  a  troublesome  precinct  from  being  counted  in  the 
national  council  on  some  legal  quibble  in  the  election  law. 

The  Cherokees  in  their  local  self-government  are  the  most  ardent  politicians  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  without  exception .  Each  party  has  a  thorough  and  complete  organ- 
ization, each  with  its  platform,  its  three  district  lodge  captains,  its  district  managers, 
its  three  head  managers,  its  manipulators.  Each  gives  barbecues,  has  speakers  to 
talk  for  them,  and  they  vilify  the  opposing  party  with  as  much  vigor  and  in  as  in- 
genious a  manner  as  could  possibly  be  desired  or  hoped  for  in  the  most  enlightened 
community.  They  resort  to  all  the  schemes  known  to  mortal  man  to  secure  voters  for 
their  respective  parties.  They  get  the  voter's  bearing  from  eveiy  point  of  the  com* 
pass ;  they  know  his  church,  his  neighbors,  his  kin,  his  old  party  difficulties,  his  boon 
companions ;  they  measure  up  his  personal  pride,  his  present  need,  his  ambition,  &«., 
and  bring  all  this  influence  to  bear.  These  things  are  educating  the  Cherokees,  mak- 
ing them  think.  They  now  look  to  and  demand  the  record,  and  as  a  people  are  well 
posted  in  the  affairs  of  their  nation. 

The  judicial  department  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  composed  of  a  district  court  for 
each  of  the  nine  political  districts,  with  probate  jurisdiction  and  original  and  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  over  certain  minor  civil  cases  and  misdemeanors,  with  right  of  a.>- 
peal  to  circuit  court,  which  meets  semi-annually  in  each  district.    The  circuit  court 
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has  ordinal  jurisdiction  over  civil  cases  exceediDg  $100  in  value  and  in  felonv  cases. 
The  right  of  appeal  lies  from  the  circait  court  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.    In  cases  involving  the  death  penalty  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  supreme  court 

freaidee.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  a  chief  Justice  and  two  associate  Justices, 
t  is  a  court  of  appeals  and  with  original  Jurisdiction  in  murder  and  treason  cases. 
It  provides  rules  and  regulations,  and  its  decisions  eovem  the  lower  court.  These 
courts  may  issue  writs  of  attachment,  garnishment,  injunction,  mandamus,  &c.,  and 
entertain  motions  to  abate,  dismiss,  or  demur.  There  is  a  complete  lunr  system  and 
grand-jury  system,  and  their  code  is  very  well  adapted  to  afford  remedy  for  any  injury 
sustained  in  life,  person,  or  property,  indictments  conclude  **  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  Cherokee  Nation."  In  section  2,  article  3,  of  the  constitution  we  find 
the  following,  to  wit : 

In  all  criminal  proeeootions  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  of  beins  heard ;  of  demanding  the  na* 
toie  oi  the  acensation ;  of  meeting  the  witnesaee  fkoe  to  face ;  of  having  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
ainin};  witnesses  In  hia  or  their  favor ;  and  on  prosecations,  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedv 


public  trial  by  an  impartia]  jury  of  the  vicinage;  nor  shall  the  accused  be  compelled  to  give  test!- 
isony  asainst  nimKelf 
Sic.  12.  The  people  Hhall  be  secure  in  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  fh>m  unreasonable 


seizures  and  searches,  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place  or  to  seise  any  person  or  things  shall  issue 
without  describing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  good  causes,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. 

The  Cherokee  constitution  was  adopted  in  1828,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  by 
tbe  Eastern  Cberokees,  and  readopted  in  the  .convention  of  1839  by  both  Eastern  and 
Western  CJierokees,  and  its  principles  are  firmly  established. 

•  The  public  buildings  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  suitable  to  meet  all  the  wants  of 
their  government.  The  national  capitol  at  Tahlequah  is  of  brick,  stone  capped,  two 
stories  high,  with  cupola,  shapely  and  convenient.  It  contains  the  executive  office, 
executive  consultation  room,  supreme  court  room,  supreme  court  consultation  room, 
auditor's  office,  office  of  the  board  of  education,  senate  chamber,  council  chamber, 
treasurer's  office,  and  three  committee  rooms.  • 

The  Choctaw  capitol  is  much  larger  and  handsomer  than  that  of  the  Cberokees,  and 
the  Creek  capital,  of  stone,  is  probably  a  better  and  larger  building.  The  Chicka- 
saw capitol  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  a  cupola,  and  Is  a  commodious  building. 

The  printing  office  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  at  Tahlequah.  It  is  two  stories  nigh, 
and  of  stone  and  brick,  and  amply  large  for  its  purposes.  It  is  supplied  with  a  cyl- 
inder press,  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  English  and  Cherokee  type  printers,  and 
has  the  only  reliable  Cherokee  **  devil"  in  this  nation.  In  this  office  are  printed  iu 
English  and  Cherokee  the  laws  of  f  he  Cherokee  Nation,  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  a 
non-partisan  official  organ  of  the  nation,  also  reports  of  officers,  public  documents, 
blaok  forms  required  by  the  executive  department  for  public  business,  &c. 
.  The  national  prison,  one  block  south  of  the  Advocate  office,  is  of  sandstpne,  three 
stipes,  with  first  story  half  under  ground.  It  is  strong,  convenient,  and  commodins 
for  its  purpose.  In  it  are  some  twenty-five  prisoners,  who  wear  the  regulation  peni- 
tentiary suit  About  twenty -four  of  the  twenty-five  owe  their  crimes  to  whisky 
smuggled  into  the  country  in  spite  of  stringent  laws  against  it.  They  work  on  the 
streets  of  Tahlequah,  out  wood  for  the  ca^tol,  the  male  and  female  seminaries,  the 
Blind  and  Indigent  Asylum,  and  do  other  work.  At  present  some  of  them  are  en- 
gaged under  contract  putting  up  a  Cherokee  telephone  line  chartered  by  the  council. 
It  IS  proposed  to  run  it  from  Tahlequah  to  Fort  Q5bson,  and  then  to  this  point. 

The  Blind  and  Indigent  Asylum  is  about  4  miles  south  of  Tahlequah.  It  is  of 
brick,  stone  capped,  four  stories  high,  and  is  a  handsome  building.  It  has  farm,  &c., 
attached.  It,  like  other  institutions,  is  supported  by  appropriations  of  the  national 
<Mmncil.    In  this  institution  the  blind,  crippled,  and  insane  are  cared  for. 

In  each  of  the  nine  districts  is  a  court-house  about  30  by  50  feet,  of  frame,  two  stories 
hijch.  wiHi  a  large  court  room,  a  grand  Jury  room,  ajury  room,  clerk's  office,  and  sherilTs 
office.    They  cost  $1,000  each. 

EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  the  Ch*erokee  people  is  being  effected  by  the  public  high  school, 
100  public  schools,  private  schools,  &o„  to  wit : 

The  Cherokee  male  seminary,  Tahlequah ;  the  Cherokee  Femlile  Seminary,  near 
Tahlequah;  the  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum,  Gr^md  Saline. 

Tahtequah  district— TtMiequsihy  Tahlequah  (colored).  Pleasant  Valley,  Sequoyah, 
Grant,  Blue  tarings.  Eureka,  Bald  Hill,  Catcher  Town,  Te-hee,  Lowry's  rrairie,  Four- 
mile  Branch  (colored),  Carey,  Crittenden,  &c. 

Going  Snake  diatriot,— Oak  Grove,  Rabbit  Trap,  Stony  Point,  Oak  Ball,  Oaks,  Piny, 
Whitmore,  Peavine,  Long  Prairie,  Baptist  Mission,  Flint  Creek,  St>arr^s  Chapel,  Prairie 
Grove. 

Flint  dUtrict. —"Sew  Hope,  Round  Spring,  Honey  Hill,  Cochran,  Clear  Spring,  Dal- 
onege.  Magnolia,  Elm  Grove. 

Cooweesooowee  disiricA. — Vinita,  West  Point,  Catoosa,  Big  Creek  (colored).  Light- 
ning Creek  (colored),  Bryan's  Chapel,  Lightning  Creek,  Three  Rivers,  Pryor's  Creek 
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Claremore,  Flat  Rock  (colored),  Goose  Neck  (colored),  Seqaoyah,  Belleview,  Coodjs 
Blaff,  Rogers. 

Delaware  districL—KogeT's  Springes,  Carr's  Springs,  ^^S^i^f  Hickory  Grove,  Ballard, 
Mitchell  Spring,  New  Town,  Virginia,  Moore,  OlyinDns,  Honey  Creek,  Willow  Spring, 
Island  Ford  (coloied),  Beck,  White  Water. 

Canadian  dUtrict.—Girtjf  Black  Jack,  Stooping  Elm,  Prairie  View,  Derdenne, 
Woodall,  Meridian,  Texanna. 

SaUne  dtafrict. —Locust  Grove,  Vann's  Valley  (colored).  Cedar  Blnff,  Chn-wa-staw- 
yah,  Arcadia,  Cohcowee,  Wickcliff. 

Sequoyah  dM^Hc/.— Oakdale,  Sweet  Town,  Gnnter's  Prairie,  Shiloh,  Te-hee,  Greaay 
Valley,  Timbuctoo  (colored). 

Illinois  di«ffic(.— Roach  Yonng,  Garfield,  Sonth  Bethel,  White  Oak,  Sand  Town 
(colored),  Fort  Gibson,  Fort  Gibson  (colored),  Manard,  Greenleaf,  Sweet  Spring.  Vian. 

The  male  and  female  seminaries  are  two  large  well-ftimished  buildings,  eacn  cost- 
ing nearly  $100,000,  and  are  of  identical  plans.  The  length  of  each  is  185  feet  by  109 
feet.  The  older  part  is  three  stories  high  and  the  newer  part  is  fonr  stories  high,  in- 
olading  the  spacious  stone  basement,  which  rises  a  half-story  above  the  level  of  the 
earth.  The  basement  is  used  for  laundry,  storage  rooms,  fuvnaces,  and  other  purpo- 
ses. Upon  the  second  floor  are  the  recitation  rooms,  the  chapel  or  study  hall,  library, 
laboratory,  text-book  room,  dining  hall,  kitchen,  steward's  room,  parlor,  visitors' 
rooms,  store  rooms  and  closets;  upon  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  roomfi  for  teach- 
ers, matrons,  students,  bath-rooms  and  storage  rooms.  There  are  some  eighty  odd 
rooms.  There  is  room  for  about  150  in  confifort.  The  enrollment  for  the  male  semi- 
nary Just  closed  was  180,  as  many  as  160  present  at  one  time,  the  average  attendance 
being  140.  These  high  schools  are  furnished  with  suitable  outhouses,  and  are  sop- 
nlied  with  furniture,  school  material,  and  everything  necessary  to  institutions  of  this 
kind.  They  have  good  faculties  of  seven  teachers  and  instructors,  and  six  other  offi- 
cers, steward,  domestic,  superintendent,  two  matrons,  medical  sujierintendent,  li- 
brarian. 

The  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum  is  a  similar  institution  in  all  material  respects.  It 
is  for  both  sexes  and  averages  about  150  children,  everything  being  provided  for  them 
gratis.    The  Cherokee  Nation  is  the  mother  of  all  her  orphan  children. 

The  common-school  houses  are  scattered  throughout  tne  district  in  proportion  to 
population,  the  neighborhoods  furnishing  the  houses.  These  houses  vary  from  a  first- 
class  frame  building,  thoroughly  equipped  with  modern  desks  and  facilities  for  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  and  light,  to  the  rude  log-cabin  with  an  open  fire-place,  mud  chim- 
ney, and  puncheon  floprs  and  seats. 
The  school  system  is  founded  on  article  6,  section  9,  Cherokee  constitution,  to  wit : 

Morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  sood  government^  the  preserratioB  of  liberty,  and  I3ie 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edacation  shall  be  forever  encooraged  in  this  nation. 

The  system  is  well  organized  and  under  the  control  of  three  persons  known  as  "  the 
board  of  education.''  The  board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  adopt  rules  and  reg- 
ulutions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  its  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  seminaries,  orphan  asylum,  and  primary  schools.  Teachers  are 
appointed  upon  competitive  examinations,  though  in  practice  the  appointments  are 
biased  to  some  extent  by  favoritism.  The  teachers  in  the  common  schools  are  paid 
$35  per  month  for  the  average  attendance  of  fifteen  or  less,  and  |I  per  month  extra 
for  each  pupil  till  an  average  of  thirty-five  is  reached,  and  the  salary  reaches  $50. 
This  is  the  maximum.  It  is  not  thotight  wise  for  one  teacher  to  teach  more  than  this 
number.  The  best  teachers  are  placed  where  the  probable  average  is  greatest,  and 
they  are  thus  stimulated  to  an  increased  average  attendance.  The  teachers  are 
required  to  make  monthly  reports  to  the  board,  giving  the  name  of  each  pupil,  the  nam- 
ber  of  days  he  was  present,  his  standing,  showing  on  the  face  of  the  report  the  aggre- 
gate and  average  attendance,  &c.  Blank  forms  are  furnished  by  the  board  of  ednca- 
tion  complete,  with  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  making  out  these  reports,  so  that 
the  board  of  education  has  a  complete  record  of  the  entire  system,  with  the  name  of 
every  child,  the  age,  sex,  language,  attendance,  distance  from  school,  &o.  The  Chero- 
kee Nation  furnishes  all  the  scnool  books  and  sonool  material,  i.  e. ,  blackboard,  crayons, 
blates,  pencils,  ink,  penholders,  copybook^,  &.c.  The  teacher  is  held  responsible  for 
this  property,  and  each  school-house  is  required  to  be  equipped  with  a  book-case  and 
a  lock  for  its  protection. 

Besides  these  public  schools  are  the  following : 

Capacity. 

Worcester  Academy,  Vinita 150 

Baptist  mission,  Tahleqoah 75 

Presbyterian 'mission,  Tahlequah 60 

Moravian  mission.  Oaks 

Presbyterian  mission,  Chi Ider's  Station 50 

Episcopalian  school,  Prairie  City 40 

Presbyterian  school.  Locust  Grove 5Q 

And  others  of  which  I  have  no  data. 
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The  Cherokee  schotpls  inclade  about  ten  for  Cherokee  negroes.    The  aggregate  at- 
tendance, 4,091 ;  the  average  w?i8  2,516. 
Annnal  cost : 

Male  seminary  (1885  and  1886) |16,696  25 

Female  seminary  (1885  and  1886) 15,838  10 

Orphan  asylnm 19,080  92 

Common  schools 36,082  65 

Cost  of  private  schools  unknown  to  me. 


SohooU  of  Creek  NatUm, 
Snppotted  by  the  Creek  or  Mnsoogee  Nation : 


Stadents.        Coet. 


1  Levering  boardiBf;  school  (mixed) 

1  Wedlaka  boarding  school  (mixed) 

lAsbory  boarding  school  (male) 

iKaYakaboardmg  school  (mixed) 

1  TallabAssa  boarding  school,  colo^  (mixed)  . . 

3  irablic  common  schools  (mixed)  eaen 

6public  common  schools,  colored  (mixed)  each  . 
lontiis  attending  ooUege  in  State 


100 
100 
80 
80 
50 
3S 
25 
24 


Total. 


97.000 

5|600 
8,000 
8. 500 
8.800 
2.400 
0.500 


48,400 


Besides  these  are  church  and  private  schools: 

Capacity. 

Presbyterian  mission,  Muscogee 2(} 

Harold  Institute  (Methodist),  Muscogee , 100 

Presbyterian  school,  Tulsa 50 

Kane's  school,  colored,  Agency  fiill,  Muscogee.. 35 

Private  schools  at  Muscogee,  Eufaula,  &c 

Schools  in  Choctaw  Nation, 

Supported  and  conducted  by  it : 

Capacity. 

Wheeloefc  Orphan  School  (boys  and  girls) 50 

NewHojje  Seminary  (girls) ^ 100 

Spencer  Academy  (boys) • 100 

Old  Spencer - , 50 

Attendance. 

41  Pablic  schools,  first  district : 750 

35  Public  schools,  second  district 716 

70  Public  schools,  third  district 1,200 

4  High  schools 300 

Students  sent  to  JState  colleges 24 


Total 2,990 

Appropriated  for  support  of  above,  162,800.  Improvements  for  accodimodation  of 
scholars  are  estimated  to  be  worth  ^(),000.  There  are  other  church  and  private 
schools  of  which  I  have  no  adequate  data. 

SchooU  of  Chickasaw  Nation, 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  has  four  large  boarding  schools : 

Chickasaw  Male  Academy,  Tishomingo  (boys) * 100 

Orphan  Home,  Lebanon  (boys  and  girls) 75 

Wapanocka  Academy  (boys  and  girls) M. 60 

Female  Seminary  (girls) J 75 

Fourteen  common  schools  (average  probably  20) J 280 

Some  students  are  educated  in  the  States.  Of  the  church  and  private  schools  I 
have  no  adequate  data. 
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Sohooh  of  Seminole  Xation, 

The  Seminole  Nation  has  two  high  schools,  one  at  Wewoka  and  one  at  Sasakwa. 

Cost. 

Wewoka  mission,  75  pnpils $3,700 

Semi nale  Female  Academy,  35  pnpils 2,600 

The  Presbyterian  board  furnished  |l,700  for  Wewoka,  ano(  the  Methodist  $600  for 
Sasakwa  Female  Academy.  The  Seminoles  have  also  four  district  schools,  which  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 

of  the  five  nations  has  not  been  neglected.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  59 
ministers  with  re^n^lar  circuits,  and  probably  75  native  ministers  who  preach  when 
occasion  offers.  They  have  enrolled  5,213  members,  have  64  churches,  94  Sonday 
schools,  and  are  educating  449  children  in  a  half  a  dozen  first-rate  boarding  schools. 

The  Baptist  Church  has  85  organized  churches,  110  ministers  in  service,  and  a  num- 
ber of  natives  who  preach  when  opportunities  occur.  It  has  about  5,126  members 
and  a  number  of  Sunday  schools. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  one  presbyter^r  has  24  ministers,  6  licentiates,  43 
churches,  and  over  1,300  members.  It  has  12  mission  schools,  with  abott  800  pupils, 
and  a  number  of  Sunday  schools.  There  is  another  smaller  oi^anization  whose  mem- 
bers are  to  me  unknown. 

The  Catholic  Church  had  one  priest,  Father  D.  J.  Bobot,  to  enter  the  Territory  in 
1875,  who  located  at  Atoka  and  established  a  school  there.  He  has  since  built  np,  by 
the  help  of  his  friends,  a  great  school  with  the  Pottawatomies,  ''The  Sacred  Heart 
Mission,''  the  Saint  Mary's  Academy  for  the  girls  and  Sacred  Heart  Institute  for  the 
boys.  He  has  put  up  churches  at  Atoka,  McAleeter,  Savanna,  and  Lehigh,  and  a  day 
school  at  McAleeter  for  girls  and  boys  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of 
Sacred  Heart  Mission.  The  location  has  been  selected  at  McAleeter  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  Catholic  female  seminary. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  two  societies,  one  church  and  one  in  course  of  erection, 
two  white  missionaries,  one  native  (Cherokee-speaking),  54  communicants,  and  two 
Sunday  schools. 

The  Congregational  Church  has  a  very  superior  academy  (Worcester)  at  Vinita,  as 
above  named ;  one  church  there  and  probably  others,  but  I  have  no  data  of  their  work. 

The  Mormons  have  done  some  proselyting  here  and  carried  off  a  few  converts. 
They  found  too  much  discouragement  to  linger. 

To  summarize,  there  are  about  400  teachers  and  about  200  ministers  of  the  gospel 
regularly  at  work. 

The  Creeks  and  Seminoles  have  been  much  assisted  and  have  needed  and  appreci- 
ated it.    They  have  not  the  means  of  the  other  nations. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  newspapers  of  the  agency  have  an  educational  value  not  to  be  ignored.  Some 
of  them  are  very  well  conducted,  and  are  very  enterprising  in  gathering  local  news. 


Name. 


Where 
pablished. 


Denomination. 


Freqiiencyof 
pnuioatton. 


Indiui  Joarnal 

Indian  Independtot 
Indian  Chieftain  .... 
Cherokee  Advocate 
Oor  Brother  in  Bed 
Indian  MiMionary  . 
Indian  Record 


Mnsoogee 

Atoka.... 

Vinita.... 

Tahleqnah 

Motof^ee 

South  Ci 

Muscogee 


Methodist.... 

Baptist 

Presbyterian . 


Weekly. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Monthly. 

Do. 

Do. 


The  Jonmal  and  Independent  are  private  enterprises,  but  the  official  organs  also 
of  the  Creek  and  Choctaw  Nations  and  publish  their  laws. 


LAND  TENURE. 


The  most  striking  feature  in  the  governments  of  the  Indian  nations  of  this  agency, 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  their  white  neighbors,  is  that  the  title  to  their  entire 
domain  is  in  the  nation  as  a  practically  unqualified  fee,  and  the  individual  has  only 
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the  rigUt  to  use  and  to  occupy.  He  may  sell  or  devise  to  other  citizens  bis  improve- 
ment  and  the  right  acquired  by  the  improvement  and  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy, 
of  a  certain  tract,  and  in  case  he  dies  intestate  it  descends,  according  to  Indian  statnte 
Uw,  to  his  wife,ichildren,  or  nearest  relations.  He  has  the  right  to  use  all  he  can ;  hut 
he  must  use  it,  and  on  his  abandonment  another  citizen  can  take  possession.  This  in- 
Borea  to  every  Cherokee  who  is  willing  to  work  a  certain  home  and  a  certain  remu- 
Deration  for  his  labor.  They  have  availed  themselves  of  this  in  proportion  to  their 
intelligence,  ambition,  and  several  abilities.  There  is  a  constitutional  provision  against 
uDseemly  speculation  or  monopoly  of  improvements  on  the  public  domain. 

Although  this  tenure  of  lands  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not  seen  its  quali- 
ties tested,  it  is  a  proposition  which,  from  a  public  standpoint,  might  well  be  argued  as 
superior  to  the  fee  simple  in  the  individual.  This  system  precludes  a  possibility  of 
nngnst  pauperism  so  often  imposed  on  worthy  labor  by  force  of  modern  circumstances 
or  ancient  customs  surviving  in  modem  times.  However  this  question  may  be  arffued 
by  political  economists,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  is  the  true  safeguara  for 
the  Indian  people  until  they  have  grown,  under  the  educational  influences  now  work- 
ing, up  to  tne  capacity  of  full  American  citizenship,  until  they  are  able  to  cope  with 
that  most  ingenious  of  all  thieves,  the  insidious  land  swindler. 

FORT  0IB80X. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  this  country  in  many  ways  if  Fort  Gibson  could  be 
converts  into  a  Carlisle  for  the  education  of  the  wild  Indians  in  the  midst  of  civilized 
Indians,  and  not  so  far  away  fix>m  home.  The  Five  Nations  will  probably  ask  this 
daring  the  fall.  The  benefits  to  the  wild  Indian  are  self-evident  in  the  education  of 
the  children,  and  the  education  of  the  parent  in  occasional  visits  and  meeting  civil- 
izi^  Indians.  This  would  cause  them  to  grow  together  and  prevent  to  a  large  extent 
'the  chasm  that  otherwise  would  obtain  between  wild  and  savage  father  and  educated 
•on.  Such  a  training  school  would  be  valuable  in  forming  a  model  for  those  who 
have  the  expenditure  of  the  large  funds  appropriated  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  lead 
to  better  results  in  its  application. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  citizens  of  the  five  nations  are  of  many  races,  blended.  Among  Cherokee 
citizens  we  find  full-blood  Cherokees,  Cherokees  of  half  blood,  of  quarter,  of  eighth, 
sisteenthy  Ac.,  till  the  Cherokee  blood  disappears  under  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
These  are  crossed  on  white  stock,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  other 
Indians.  We  find  adopted  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Africans  by  treaty,  Americans, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Swedes,  Germans,  &o..  and  other  Indians  by  marriage.  The  larser 
part  of  the  nation  is  of  Cherokee  stock,  7,000  or  d,000  full  bloods;  mixed  bloods,  9,000 
or  10,000.  The  others  are  adopted— about  550  Shawnees,  773  Delawares,  3,000  neeroes, 
and  about  2,000  others.  The  citizenship  of  the  other  nations  is  similarly  mixed,  Jbut 
not  of  equal  extent.  The  negroes,  Shawnees,  and  Delawares  claim  all  the  rights  of 
native  Cherokees;  the  Cherokees  concede  all  civil  rights,  suffrage,  schools,  &c.,  but 
deny  all  the  vested  rights  on  the  ground  that  a  proper  construction  of  the  treaty  and 
the  meaning  of  the  contracting  parties  would  not  sustain  such  claim.  The  claim- 
ants stand  on  the  language  of  the  treaties  and  agreements,  and  insist  it  gives  them 
all  the  rights.  The  matter  will  probably  go,  by  act  of  this  Congress,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  adjudication. 

The  Choctaw  negroes  have  been  adopted  under  article  3,  treaty  of  1866,  and  regis- 
tered. There  are  a  few  who  complain  that  they,  although  entitled,  were  not  regis- 
tered. I  have  directed  them  to  appeal  to  the  Choctaw  council,  and  then  to  the  De- 
partment, according  to  plan  agreed  on  in  other  cases.  The  other  appealed  cases 
to  this  office  I  shall  endeavor  to  near  at  the  Choctaw  council  beginning  first  Monday 
in  October.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases,  and  probably  a  host  of 
witnesses.  I  am  instructed  to  take  additional  evidence,  and  forward  reports  on  each 
one  for  action  of  the  Indian  Office.  There  is  enough' work  involved  to  keep  one  man 
hnsy  three  months.  They  have  been  delayed  two  years  because  the  agent  never  has 
been  able  to  get  time  from  the  office  to  attend  to  them. 

The  position  of  the  negroes  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  remains  unchanged  and  un- 
satisfactory. They  have  the  right  of  residence  and  to  use  such  soil  as  they  can  cul- 
tivate with  their  own  labor.  The  Chickasaws  have  not  adopted  them,  as  contem- 
plated by  article  3,  treaty  of  1866,  nor  has  the  United  States  removed  them,  as  agreed 
on  in  that  ariicle.  The  Chickasaws  are  afraid  to  adopt  them,  lest  their  votes  control 
their  government..  They  are  practioallv  without  schools  and  need  help. 

The  negroes  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Nations  have  a  fair  share  in  conducting  the 
government  and  its  privileges. 

The  United  Slates  citizens  who  marry  Creeks  do  not  change  their  status,  but  must 
keep  np  their  permits  under  Creek  law  as  other  United  States  citizens.    United  States 
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citizens  who  marry  Cherokees  acquire  the  righto  of  Cherokees,  hot  remain  subject  to 
Federal  court.  When  thej  marry  Chootaws  or  Chickasaws  they  aci^aire  all  the  rights 
of  Chootaws  or  Chickasaws,  and  the  Indian  conrt  has  exclnsive  iarisdiction,  and  may 
hang.    A  habeas  oorpu9  to  the  Federal  conrt  wonld  not  liberate  m  snob  a  case. 

The  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  grown  to  be  quite  numer- 
ous under  the  operation  Of  the  **  prkna  facie  "  rule.  This  class  of  people  has  been  sub- 
ject to  no  law,  Ibr  the  Indian  courto  would  not  recognize  them,  and  they  wonld  pre- 
sent affidavits  to  the  Federal  that  they  were  Indians,  and  show  that  they  were  so 
recognized  by  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Cfovemment.  The  recent  action 
of  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington  in  baring  them  expelled  when  committing  crime  is 
of  some  serrice,  but  not  adequate,  as  in  the  case  of  Cnarles  Ghee  recently  reported  to 
yon,  who  tried  to  kill  his  father  and  then  at  night  burned  his  honse,  ana  nearly  had 
consumed  the  family.  To  order  him  out  and  have  him  eotne  back  immediately,  or  drift 
elsewhere  in  this  great  M^enoy  out  of  the  agent's  sight,  seems  quite  insufficient  as  a 
remedy  or  warning  to  others.  To  tell  a  man  who  comm^  arson  or  mtrrder  to  go  to 
Kansas  and  stay  there  is  really  no  punishment  at  all,  and,  hi  the  absence  of  some 
means  of  punishment,  is  apt  to  invite  Judge  Lynch  to  take  the  bench. 

The  decision  of  the  Conrt  of  Claims,  No.  13828,  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
r«.  The  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation,  declares  that — 

If  the  Indians  east  of  the  Missisaip])!  Blrer  wl^  to  ei\joy  the^  oommon  benefits  of  the  oommon 
propertyof  the  Nation    *    *    •    theymnr"  *       ...^  -^-  .-_^.  ^  -  ^*-  ^ 

initted  to  citisenship  as  therein  provided. 


property  of  the  Nation    *    *    •    they  ninst  comply  with  its  oonstitatlon  and  laws  and  become  read- 


The  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  confirmed  this  decision  (No.  886,  October 
term,  1885),  #n  appeal,  on  March  1,  1886,  saying : 

If  Indians  io  that  State  (N'orth  Carolina),  or  in  any  other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  wish  to  en^oj 
the  benefits  of  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  tliey  must, 
as  held  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  comply  with  the  constitatlon  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  be 
readmitted  to  citiaenshlp  m  there  provided. 

On  August  14, 18^,  I  received  instruction  to  issue  no  more  '*  prima  facie"  certificates 
as  Union  Indian  agent.  This  order  has  gratified  the  Indian  authorities  exceedingly, 
for  they  had  regarded  with  much  apprehension  the  *^ prima  facle^  rule.  No  doubt  the 
'Optima facie  "  rule  was  used  for  fraudulent  purposes  in  some  cases  e.  g,,  a  necro  brought 
me  some  affidavits,  his  own  among  theli*8.  He  set  up  on  his  own  oath  that  he  had  been 
utterly  unable  to  get  Justice  from  the  Cherokee  court.  I  put  him  on  oath  and  croaa- 
examined  him.  He  said  he  had  never  applied  to  councifor  the  Cherokee  courts  for 
admission.  When  asked  what  he  meant  by  swearing  he  had  been  unable  to  get  ms- 
tice  when  he  now  swore  he  had  never  applied,  he  said  he  did  not  know.  He  nad 
paid  a  Mr.  Finn,  at  Baxter  Springs,  $25  to  fix  the  papers  up,  and  he  thought  it  was 
all  right.  He  had  no  case.  The  right  of  free  rent,  free  grass,  free  timber,  &c,,  baa 
been  a  strong  inducement  to  set  up  such  claims,  in  view  of  the  settlement  of  these 
claims  being  delayed  for  many  years.  It  is  now  seven  years  since  Oo-tsa-latah,  or 
Charles  Thompson,  Cherokee  chief,  agreed  to  suspend  action  till  these  cases  could  be 
amicably  settled.    It  is  to  be  hoped  the  settlement  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

CIVIL  JURISDICTEOK. 

.Owing  to  the  large  number  of  United  States  citizens  in  the  Territory,  there  are  m 
large  number  of  civil  c^es  constantly  arising  between  themselves  atone  or  with  Id- 
dian  citizens,  some  involving  large  sums.  There  is  no  judicial  tribunal  to  settle  such 
cases,  and  as  they  must  necessarily  increase  in  number  and  importance,  some  provis- 
ion ought  to  be  made.  If  the  Federal  court  is  clothed  with  power  to  try  an  Indian's 
right  to  live,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  tr^  his  rights  to  property  when  disputed 
by  a  United  States^citizen.  At  all  events  this  stands  as  a  serious  chasm  in  the  law 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  report  it. 

CRIMES 

Are  gradually  decreasing  under  the  very  superior  management  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  which  has  criminal  Jurisdiction 
over  this  agency,  the  active  co-operation  of  the  valuable  and  efficient  Indian  police 
force,  and  the  improving  management  of  the  Indian  courts.  The  Indian  courts  as  m 
rule  are  not  well  conducted,  but  are  growing  more  respectable  under  the  strong  eda- 
cational  forces  at  work.  The  crimes  committed  are  not  extraordinary  in  number 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  country,  by  virtue  of  its  sparse  settlement  and  ab- 
sence of  State  law,  makes  an  excellent  hiding  place  for  refugees  from  justice. 

About  90  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed  by  Indians  can  be  traced  to  whisky. 
The  Indian  sober  is  friendly,  patient,  kind ;  drunk,  he  seems  to  be  animated  with  a 
wild  desire  to  cut  anybody's  throat  who  intimates  he  is  of  less  consequence  than 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  a  few  such  spirits  meet  there  i3  apt  to  be  a  row. 
Wbisky-peddling  goes  on  in  spite  of  alt  precautions,  owing  to  the  enormous  profits. 
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Moonahine  whisky  costs  50  cents  a  gallou  and  is  sold  here  at  the  regulation  brash - 
prke,  $2  a  quart.  Many  men,  otherwise  respectable,  will  buy  it  and  thus  encourage 
the  traffic. 

UNITED  STATES  COUKT  AKD  COMMISSIONER. 

There  has  been  located  at  this  point  (Muscogee)  a  United  States  commissioner, 
Hon.  John  Q.  TaftS;  formerly  Indian  agent,  who  has  been  of  much  service  in  the 
admioistration  of  the  criminal  law.  The  chief  defect  in  the  administration  of  law 
at  Fort  Smith  has  been  the  ^at  distances  necessaij  for  witnesses  to  travel  who 
live  in  the  remoter  parts  of  this  district.  It  is  as  mucti  a  punishment  on  the  witness 
IS  it  is  on  the  accused,  almost ;  for,  owine  to  the  pressure  of  business  before  the  conrt, 
he  has  probably  to  make  three  or  four  trips,  150  miles  each  way,  across  the  country, 
and  thns  go  some  900  or  1,200  miles  on  horse  back  to  tell  what  he  knows  about  a 
horse-thief.  This  is  very  expensive,  and  people  would  rather  let  crimes  go  unre- 
ported than  endure  the  loss  incident  to  prosecution.  It  would  be  an  immense  saving 
10  mileage  for  its  thousands  of  witnesses,  &.C.,  and  other  costs  to  the  United  States 
Government  if  the  conrt  were  moved  to  Muscogee  or  Fort  Gibson.  It  certainly  would 
secure  a  better  administration  of  Justice  and  relieve  the  Territory  people  of  a  heavy 
expense  in  attending  t-his  court. 

THE  MATERIAL  GROWTH 

of  the  Fiye  Nations  is  marked.  The  area  of  fanning  lands  has  probably  doubled  in 
five  years,  and  is  increasing  in  geometric  ratio.  The  Washita  Valley,  in  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation,  is  almost  a  solid  farm  for  50  miles.  It  is  cultivated  by  white  labor  largely, 
with  Chickasaw  landlords.  (I  saw  one  farm  there  said  to  contain  8.000  acres,  another 
4,u00  acres,  and  many  other  verv  large  and  handsome  places.)  Tne  prairie  is  being 
turned  to  use,  and  even  some  of  the  full-bloods  are  beginning  to  take  advantage  m 
its  opportunities.  The  fields  grubbed  in  the  timber  remain  but  little  changed  com- 
paratively, though  slowly  growing.  The  progress  is  seen  on  the  prairies.  The  cattle 
show  bnc  little  increase  in  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  unusual  severity  of  several 
winters  and  the  depression  in  that  business. 

INTRUDERS. 

The  intruders  are  numerous  and  a  class  most  difficult  to  manage.  There  are  the 
introdiug  cowmen,  farming  intruders,  coal  and  timber  thieves,  tramps,  vagrants, 
xefageesirom  Justice,  professional  thieves,  and  whisky-peddlers. 

INTRUDING  COWMEN. 

This  spiing  I  went  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  in  person,  assisted  by  the  Indian  po- 
lice and  the  United  States  cavalry,  to  eject  intruding  cowmen.  It  had  been  reported 
there  were  150,000  cattle  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  I  fonnd  such  had  been  the  case 
two  years  before,  but  there  had  been  disastrous  losses  and  failures  and  the  big  herds 
were  broken  and  driven  away.  There  were  about  40,000  head  of  intrnding  cattle  left. 
They  had  ample  notice  to  move,  and  in  about  thirty  days  I  got  them  in  shape  to 
move  out,  when  your  order  to  extend  the  time  foity  days  more  came.  This  order 
broke  up  all  that  I  had  done.  I  was  compelled  by  my  other  duties  to  return  home. 
The  cowmen  had  time  to  a4Jn6t  their  affairs,  and  so  they  made  bogus  sales  to  various 
Lidian  citizens  of  their  cattle.  Some  25,000  head  were  manipulated  in  this  way,  and 
the  cattle  turned  loose  on  the  prairies  and  scattered  like  ants  over  an  ai^a  125  miles 
long  and  100  miles  across.  The  sales  were  made  to  evade  the  order.  The  Chickasaw 
law  to  prevent  frandulent  sales  to  its  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  Chicka- 
saw grass  is  severe.  It  provides  the  sale,  if  made,  mnst  be  complete ;  no  lien  or  mort- 
gage is  to  be  retained,  but  the  cattle  most  become  absolutely  aud  unconditionally  the 
property  of  the  Chickasaw.  The  trade  must  be  in  the  presence  of  two  native*  wit- 
nesses and  recorded  at  length  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district.  This  form  was 
actoally  complied  with.  The  cattle  were  sold  to  impecunious  Chickasaws,  who  gave 
their  notes  luone,  unsecured  in  any  manner,  and  wnere  a  lien  on  the  cattle  was  a 
criminal  violation  of  law  and  void.  Many  of  these  cattle  are  still  there.  Some  of 
these  trades  were  rescinded. 

If  there  were  a  local  law  to  impose  a  slight  penalty  for  trespass,  to  impound  aud 
sell  for  payment,  it  would  probably  stop  the  systematic  and  evasive  trespassing.  The 
Creeks  have  such  a  law  and  do  not  seem  to  be  annoyed.  This  aggression  has  also 
been  marked  on  the  Cherokee  Strip  and  in  the  upper  part  of  Cooweescoowee  district, 
Cherokee  Nation.  It  is  my  purpose  to  indict  a  number  of  these  aggressors  under 
section  2117,  United  States  Kevised  Statutes.    It  is  impossible  for  an  agent  to  drive 
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tbem  ont  and  keep  tbem  ont.  Many  I  drove  ont  came  back  at  once.  I  met  with  an 
astonishing  amount  of  fraud  and  deception  in  dealing  with  these  men.  Men  of  other- 
wise decent  repntation^  apparently  without  a  thought  of  their  personal  honor,  not 
only  li<*d  to  me,  but  swore  tnereto.  / 

The  largest  class  of  intruders  is  that  of  fanners  and  miscellaneous  workmen,  who 
fail  to  get  local  permits,  and  hence  are  reported  as  intruders.  This  failure  to  get 
these  permits  is  due  generally  to  a  deliberate  evasion  to  save  the  small  fee,  dr  a 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  x>ermit  causing  its  revocation,  sometimes  from  a 
defiance  of  the  rule  and  from  ignorance  of  the  requirements,  &o.  They  are  nnmer^ 
ouB,  going  into  hundreds.  Each  case  has  to  be  heard  lest  injustice  should  be  wrought, 
and  if  the  party  is  an  intruder  he  must  be  ejected. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  shifting  cUiss.  The  gamblers,  bummers, 
tramps,  prostitutes,  dbc,  are  not  long  enough  in  one  place  to  be  reported,  or  if  they 
are  they  simply  move  to  another  place  and  are  lost  siffht  of.  When  reported  again, 
at  the  last  hour  of  grace,  they  will  move  as  before.  It  nas  been  the  custom  here,  un- 
der the  duty  of  the  agent  '^to  maintain  order,''  to  put  prostitutes,  &.C.,  who  refuse  to 
leave,  in  the  *^ cooler'^  till  they  promise  to  leave  and  not  return.  This  plan  has  been 
effectual. 

The  timber  and  coal  thietfes  along  the  border  say  truly  enough  that  there  is  no  law  to 
punish  their  trespass,  as  section  53d8,  which  protects  lands  of  the  United  States  from 
depredation,  does  not  protect  land  of  Five  Nations.  The  penalty  of  the  statute 
named  should  be  extended  to  Indian  lands,  so  as  to  render  effective  the  guarantees  of 
the  treaties. 

THE  CHBBOKBE  STRIP  LEASE. 

The  Cherokee  Stiip,  leased  to  a  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Kansas, 
and  known  as  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Association,  has  been  paying  the  Cherokee 
Nation  $100^000  a  year.  Of  this  fund  $300,000  was  divided  per  capita  among  Cherokees 
by  blocd  only  during  this  summer.  Much  of  this  strip  is  under  wire  fence,  and  it  is 
all  divided  off  into  ranches,  regularly  surveyed  and  mapped  off.  The  lease  will  ex- 
pire in  two  years,  and  there  is  already  some  talk  of  its  being  leased  again. 

OKLAHOMA. 

When  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  was  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  President 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  Creeks,  Seminoles;  and  Cherokees  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  to  settlement,  under  the  homestead  laws,  the  unassigned  portions  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Cherokee  Strip,  an  Indian  international  convention  was  called  by  Hon.  D.  W. 
Bushyhead.    It  met  June  15,  1885,  at  Eufaula,  with  the  following  delegates  present: 

ChoctawH, — Delegates :  Ed.  McCurtain,  chief  of  Choctaws ;  A.  Carney,  Julius  Fol- 
som,  Wesley  Anderson,  Meah-hut-tubbee,  J.  S.  Standley. 

ChickaBaiot. — Delegates:  Geo.  W.  Harkins,  B.  W.  Carter. 

C/j^oA:cc».— Delegates :  R.  Bunch,  W.  P.  Ross,  L.  B.  Bell,  Frog  Sixkiller,  S.  H.  Benge, 
Daniel  Redbird,  Adam  Feelin,  John  Sevier. 

CreeX;«.-7Delegates :  Ward  Coachman,  G.  W.  Grayson,  Jno.  R.  Moore,  Wm.  Me- 
Combs,  Coweta  Micco,  Efa  Emarthlar. 

/Semtno^.— Delegates :  John  Jumper,  James  Factor,  Thos.  McGeisey. 

The  object  of  the  convention,  after  organization,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bnshyhead's 
letter,  to  wit : 

Tahlequah.  June  12.  1885. 
To  Messrs.  B.  Bunch,  Wh.  P.  Ross,  L.  B.  Bell,  Fbog  Sduullib,  S.  H.  Bengr,  D.  Bbdbibd.  Adam 

Feeldi  and  John  Sevier  : 

Gextlbhkn:  As  already  advised,  yon  have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  a 
conference  to  be  heldnt  £nfanla,  Mnsoogee  Nation,  L  T.,  on  the  15th  instant,  between  the  repr«««nta- 
tives  of  the  Mnscoeee,  Seminole,  Chootaw,  Cmckasaw,  and  Cherokee  Nations  oonceming  matters  of 
importance  pertaining  to  their  general  interests. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1885,  commonly  known  as  the  "Indian  appropriation 
bill/'  it  was  provided  "that  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Creeks, 
Seminoles,  and  Cherokees  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  laws  the  im- 
assiimed  lands  in  said  Indian  Territoiry  ceded  oy  them  respeotivelv  to  the  United  States  by  the  seve- 
ral treaties  of  August  11,  1866,  March  21,  1866,  and  July  19,  1866."  In  view  of  this  legislation  the 
chief  of  the  Seminoles  invited  a  meeting  of  the  parties  in  interest  for  the  purpose  of  an  Interchange 
of  views  on  the  question  thus  nresented,  and  as  the  result  the  conference  to  which  you  have  been  ap- 
pointed has  been  called  at  Eufaula. 

You  will  readily  perceive  that  the  proposal  to  open  to  settlement,  under  the  homestead  laws  of 
the  United  States,  the  lands  set  apart  by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  for  the  setUement  of  friendly 
Indians  presents  questions  of  the  gravest  import,  not  only  to  the  Seminoles,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees, 
but  to  all  Indians  now  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  which  caUs  for  their 
roost  serious  consideration  and  harmonious  action.  They  involve  not  only  a  cession  of  large  tracto 
of  valuable  lands,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  title  remains  unimpaired,  bet  a 
thorough,  sweeping,  and  radical  change  in  the  political  relations  between  the  Indians  ana  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 
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To  the  contideratioii  of  this  sabjeot,  and  of  all  points  of  interest  springing  thereftvm,  yoa  are  expected 
10  gire  your  senons  and  mature  consideration,  and  eodeayor  to  agree  upon  some  common  ground  ot  ac- 
tion upon  which  the  members  of  the  conference  can  stand  milted  in  sentiment  and  eflbrt  tomeet  the  issues 
to  be  presented  to  them.  What  tliat  ground  shall  be  is  left  to  your  wisdom  to  determine ;  bat  1  am 
coBvioced  that  the  sentiment  and  conviction  of  the  people  will  regard  anv  movement  looking  to  a  ces- 
,  rim  of  our  lands  for  the  purpose  authorized  by  Congress,  or  the  disturbance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
'  ladiao  Territory,  or  the  surrender  of  any  rights  of  soil  or  self-government  now  enjoyed  under  the 
gnarsotees  of  their  treaties  with  the  United  States,  with  disapproval  and  opposition. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  your  efforts  in  the  conference  be  addressed  directly  to  obtaining  such 
action  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  preserve  our  rights  of  soil  and  self-government  imder  our  treat- 
ien,  to  strengthen  the  guarantees  of  our  Indian  brothers,  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  Indian 
Territory  nmmpaired  under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  Ststes,  and  to  unite  more  intimately 
ibe  relations  now  existing  between  the  Indian  people,  so  as  to  seoure  more  united  and  harmonioua 
councils  in  the  advancement  of  their  common  interests  and  the  more  efficient  enforcement  of  law. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  any  measure  adopted  or  policy  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  will  require  to 
be  reported  in'f^  to  this  department  for  its  approval  and  reference  to  the  national  council  for  final 
Mtion. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  W.  BU8HTHBAD, 

Prirwipal  Ohi^. 

The  next  day,  after  consaltation,  the  foUowlDg  reaolntions,  with  one  dissentiiig 
voice,  were  adopted,  to  wit : 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  8, 1885,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  an* 
thorized  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Cherokees  for  the  purpose  of  opening  lo 
tettiement,  under  the  homestead  laws,  the  unassigned  lands  in  the  Indian  Terntoiy  ceded  oy  them, 
respectively,  to  the  United  Sutes  under  the  treaties  of  August  11,  I860,  March  81, 1860,  and  July  19. 
1M6:  and 

Whereas  said  lands  were  specially  set  apart  under  the  authoritv  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  80, 
ISM,  for  settlement  of  Indians  to  be  removed  from  the  limits  of  the  then  existing  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  have  been  patented  under  said  act  of  March  80, 1880,  and  the  provisions  of  treaties  entered 
into  in  conformity  therewith  by  1^  said  Creek  and  Cherokee  Nations ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Creek,  Seminole,  and  Cherokee  Nations  have  agreed,  in  the  treaties  before  named. 
Tbit  portions  of  the  country  patented  to  them  might  be  used  for  the  settlement  of  fHendly  Indians,  ana 
f  or  no  other  purpose ;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  dei'lared  that  no  Indian  should  hereaftor  be  settled  on  said  lands  without  its 
consent  thereto  previouslv  given,  thus  virtually  annulling  the  agreement,  and  abandoning  the  right  to 
iDske  such  settlement  of  mendly  Indians ;  and 

Whereas  the  opening  of  said  lands  to  homestead  settlement  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  uniform 

»licv  of  the  Ck>vemment  in  reference  to  the  Indians  of  this  Territory,  and  its  solemn  pledges  that  the 
_ods  of  the  Indian  Territory  shall  not,  in  all  time  to  come,  be  indnded  within  the  limits  of  any  State 
or  Territory  without  their  consent :  and 

Whereas  the  opening  of  said  lands  would  necessarUy  involve  the  establishment  of  a  Territory  of  the 
raited  States  within  the  limito  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  violation  of  said  treaties:  Therefore,  be  it 

R$mhMd  by  ths  reprMentaHvM  qf  th*  Oreskt,  8mninole$,  Oh^rokeet,  Ohoctawt,  and  OhickatCMM  in  con- 
tiftfwn  astembUd,  That  in  their  opinion  the  negotiations  authorised  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
3. 1885,  are  incompatible  with  the  rights,  interests,  and  future  security  of  the  people  of  tne  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  should  not  be  entered  into ;  and  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Territory  as  Indian  country, 
snd  the  interest  of  the  several  tribes  therein,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  and  oor  respective  govern- 
ments. 

The  following  resolntions,  prepared  by  the  committee,  were  then  unaDiniously 
adopted,  to  wit : 

Be  it  ruolred  5y  the  rgareientatives  df  the  Seminolst,  Ohiekasatct,  Choetawt,  Creeks,  and  Oherokeee  in 
contenH<m  tueembUd,  That,  in  order  to  sti^ngthen  the  bonds  of  amity  and  fraternal  feeling  between 
them,  to  secure  more  harmonious  action  in  the  support  of  their  common  rights  and  the  more  effldent 
sdminist ration  of  law  between  themselves,  we  recommend  to  the  uational  councils  of  oar  respective 
nations  the  enactments  of  law  on  the  following  subjects,  to  wit: 

First  Providing  for  the  causes  and  manner  in  which  the  arrest  and  rendition  of  fugitives  from  Jus- 
Ticc.  escapiuic  from  one  nation  to  another  represented  in  this  convention,  may  be  demanded 

Second  Providing  for  equal  remedies  st  law  between  the  individual  members  of  said  nations  in  civil 
cases  arising  between  citizens  of  different  nations. 

Third.  Providing  for  the  confederation  of  the  nations  and  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  under 
one  Indian  government  upon  such  terms  as  will  not  conflict  with  their  several  tribal  rights  and  guar- 
antees, snd  their  relations  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  imder  treaties  now  in  force. 

Be  it  further  reeolved.  That  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gk>vemments  ot  the  said 
Creek.  Seminole.  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  Nations  are  hereby  requested  to  use  their  authority  to  have 
thdr  respective  delegations  to  Washington  instructed  to  work  in  concert  for  securing  the  passage  of 
the  bills  Dv  Congress  in  reference  to  intruders  and  depredations  upon  timber  upon  Indian  lands  wnich 
were  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  session  of  the  Forty-eigh&  Congress,  and  which 
were  favorably  reported  by  the  Housi^  Committee  on  Indian  Affkirs. 

Retpectf  ally  submitted. 

JULIUS  C.  FOLSOM, 

Ohairmem. 

I  am  informed  these  resolutions  were  indorsed  by  each  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
five  nations.  .In  the  Creek  coancil  by  only  one  majority  on  the  Oklahoma  proposi- 
tion. 

The  meetings  of  the  delegates  were  held  several  times  afcerwards  with  a  view  of 
determining  on  some  plan  of  federation  for  the  tribes.  No  conclusion  has  yet  Been 
reached. 

A  short  time  since  Hon.  J.  M.  Ferryman,  principal  chief  of  the  Creeks,  called  a  con- 
vention at  Enfanla  with  the  Seminoles  to  discuss  the  matter  of  Oklahoma,  with  a 
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yiew  of  regaining  title  to  the  ao-called  Oklahoma  laud  not  settled  by  frieDdly  Indians 
and  have  tne  Sominoles  indorse  sach  contract  as  might  be  made  by  the  Creeks  with 
attorneys  for  that  purpose.  Chief  John  F.  Brown,  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  sent  aa 
delegates  Mr.  Tom  Little  and  Hul-but-to.  The  Creek  delegates  were  Mr.  G.  W.  Gr^j^- 
son,  G.  W.  Stidham.  and  Roley  Mcintosh.  Mr.  Mcintosh  was  here  yesterday,  and 
from  him  I  learn  tne  Creek  delegates  were  favorably  disposed  to  consider,  at  least, 
propositions  in  relation  to  Oklahoma,  the  idea  being  presented  that  its  present  statns 
was  indefinite  and  unsatisfEictory,  and  negotiations  should  be  entered  into  with  a 
Tiew  of  making  its  position  determinate.  The  Seminoles  being  absolutely  non-com- 
mittal on  the  subject,  and  the  Seminoles  in  common  with  the  Creeks  having  certain 
reveraionary  interest  therein,  the  convention  adjourned  without  action. 

INDIAN  POUCE. 

There  are  43  members  of  the  Indian  police  force  in  this  agency,  located  at  their 
own  homes,  in  the  neighborhoods  most  needing  them.  They  know  the  adjacent 
country,  all  the  people  living  near,  and  are  invaluable  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 
They  cordially  co-opwate  with  the  deputy  United  States  marshals,  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  State  officials,  huntiuff  reftigees  from  justice,  arresting  many  men  who  but 
for  this  local  force  with  general  authority  to  arrest  would  escape.  They  have  been 
of  great  service.  They  cU>  their  work,  not  for  the  small  salary,  but  in  a  public  ^irit, 
pro  bono  publico. 

There  Is  one  serious  defect  in  the  law,  e.g,:  A  few  days  ago  some  young  Chero- 
kees  came  into  this  town  drinkinff.  They  wantonly  shot  a  number  of  shots  at  the 
Indian  police  (see  evidence  and  rej^rt  in  Uoyt  case),  shooting  idamuel  Sizkiller,  c»p> 
t^in  of  the  United  States  Indian  police,  slightly  in  the  arm.  They  were  arrested  for 
shooting  at  deputy  marshals  (sec.  5522  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes),  because  two  of  the 
police  present  were  deputies.  The  young  men  are  quoted  as  saying  they  thought 
they  were  just  shooting  at  the  Indian  police.  It  matters  not  whether  they  used  the 
lanffuage  or  not,  the  fact  remains  they  might  shoot  the  police  and  only  be  subject  to 
local  law,  which  does  not  have  the  same  restraining  infiuence  on  an  Indian  drunk 
that  the  Federal  law  does.  I  have  the  honor  to  soggost,  for  the  safety  of  this  class 
of  Government  officers,  that  section  5522  should  be  so  amended  as  to  include  Indian 
police,  and  make  it  penal  to  resist  or  shoot  them  when  performing  their  proper  du- 
ties.  An  officer  of  the  United  States,  as  such,  should  be  protected  in  the  perform- 
anceof  hisdnty. 

It  is  my  duty  to  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  salary  is  but  $6  a  month, 
out  of  which  they  are  eKpected  to  furnish  their  own  horses,  expenses,  &c.  An  in 
crease  in  their  salary  would  be  a  wise  economy  in  increased  proficiency. 

One  of  the  Indian  police,  Lieut.  Thomas  R.  Knight,  in  the  discharge  of  his  dnty^ 
killed  Albert  St.  John,  who  was  declared  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  Live  Stock  Association  to  be  a  notorious  desperado  and  reputed  cow  thief.  St. 
John  came  from  a  good  family.  His  friends  are  wealthy,  and  they  are  very  active  in 
prosecuting  Knight.  It  will  cost  Knight  probably  in  expense  and  time  about  three 
years'  salary  as  police.  It  seems  to  me,  if  he  is  found  innocent,  as  I  am  confident  he 
will  be,  and  that  he  only  did  his  duty,  his  expenses  should  be  reimbursed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

'  RAILROADS. 

I  have  endeavored  to  examine  into  and  pass  upon  the  claims  made  by  Indian  citi- 
zens for  stock  killed  and  property  burned  by  the  Frisco  and  Missouri  Pacific  Gtail- 
road.  It  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  method  for  the  agent  to  examine  and  report,  beoaose 
if  report  is  rendered  against  the  railroad  the  petty  cases  are  not  worth  the  bringing 
of  suit .  These  cases,  when  not  settled  by  the  parties,  should  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  which  the  railroads  are  subject  (viae  U.  S.  Revised  Indian  Treaties,  pp.  228, 
lines  1^956  et  ssg.;  idem^  p.  118,  lines  5198  et  aeq.;  ideniy  p.  89,  lines  3999  et  seq,).  The  roads, 
with  their  perfect  organization,  will  have  thus  every  opportunity  to  present  their 
defense  to  every  claim  arising,  and  such  a  plan  will  work  a  speedy  and  honorable 
settlement.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  tne  agent  to  go  out  from  the  agency  and 
hear  the  evidence  m  these  cases  and  do  what  is  required  of  him  at  the  agency  office. 

If  he  requires  the  parties  to  bring  their  witnesses  to  the  agency  it  is  practically  a 
denial  of  justice,  for  the  cost  is  more  thau  the  claim.  There  are  many  other  roads 
proposiuff  to  enter  this  agency,  and  the  cases  will  increase.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
rules  and  regulations  be  made  to  cover  these  and  future  cases  in  an  equitable  manner. 
It  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  Indian  people  as  an  educational  force  to  have  these 
roads  in  the  country,  besides  of  advantage  in  a  business  sense. 

In  this  connection  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  and  recommend  that  they  file  their 
plats  of  right  of  way  and  stations  through  the  several  nations  in  the  executive  offleea 
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oi  (hoee  nations,  so  tbat  ilu©  notice  may  be  given  the  people,  and  that  tber  may  not 
pl4'ad  DO  notice  in  settling  on  the  right  of  wav  or  station  grounds,  as  ha^  been  done 
with  the  Mittsouri  Pacific  and  Frisco  Railroads. 

COAL  MINERS. 

Several  fine  min<»s  of  coal  are  being  operate  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  at  McAlester, 
Savanna,  and  Lt'high,  from  which  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  deriving  a  rciyalty  of  over 
|)iO,OuU  per  annum.  There  is  good  coal  in  all  thetM)  nations,  and  their  local  revenues 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  its  proper  development.  ' 

TELEPHONE  LINE. 

The  Cherokee  conncil  last  fall  chartered  a  telephone  line  from  Gibson  to  Tahleqnah, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  Cherokees.  It  will  be  extended  to  Muscogee,  and  will  be 
verj'  convenient. 

DELAWARE  ANNUITIES. 

On  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Delaware  people,  I  am  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  reconinieudatiou  thnt  the  principal  be  paid  tlinn.  Paving  tlie  interest 
twice  a  year  is  rfrtp4»nMible  and  very  ti-ouble>onie  to  the  aueut,  but  the  Iiidiaue  are 
reallv  not  suffici^urly  advanct*d  as  a  penplu  to  be  trusted  with  it.  MtMt  of  them 
wouid  MKtn  squander  it  and  be  cheated  out  of  it.  There  are  bouie  highly  educated 
and  elegaut  people  among  the  Deiawares,  but  the  majority  are  an  I  have  stated. 

BLACK   BOB  SBAWNEES. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  I  had  presented  to  me  for  my  official  approval  certain 
dt^dtt  nmde  by  ni*-uil>erB  of  the  Black  Hoii  Shawnee  bands  to  a  inud  bu.verof  Knusas. 
The  price  wuh  fixed  at  |3  an  acre.  It  was  really  worth  $V9  an  acre  with  the  improve- 
ments, or  $19  without  them.  There  were  rcHsous  t-o  believe  the  tranmictiou  frandn- 
lent,  and  1  ho  reporteil.  S)»ecial  AK*^»t  Eugene  E.  White  maiie  a  careful  inveHriga- 
tiou  and  reported  these  Ho-CHlle«i  puichnxes  tratiduleut.  S<Mueof  them  have  not  hold, 
and  as  I  have  nut  yet  been  instructed  what  to  do,  their  matters  stand  in  statu  gao. 

DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

Several  depredation  claims  for  damages  alleged  to  have  been  done  many  vears  ago 
have  benn  &ent  me.  I  shall  preMent  them  fonuHlly,  and  uiake  due  report.  In  view  of 
the  grent  time  elapned  it  is  well  nigh  impoH».ible  for  the  Indians  to  get  np  any  in- 
funiiMtion  in  regHnl  to  these  alleged  dama^eH,  and  ceiiiainiy  in  cases  of  this  kind  they 
oogbc  to  have  the  right  of  cross-examination. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  have  the  h'»nnr  briefly  to  recommend — 

(1)  An*inert-Hhe  in  salary  of  Indian  police. 

{'i)  Legislative  protection  be  given  to  Indian  police  as  given  to  United  States  mar- 
sbala. 

(8)  EHtabliNliment  of  United  States  court  at  Muscogee  with  civil  Jurisdiction  in  all 
eamsa  not  provided  lor  under  treaty  and  local  law. 

(4)  Ent-ablitdiment  of  an  Indian  training soh«»ol  at  FortGiliHon  for  wild  tribeH. 

(5)  Settlement  of  damage  claims  vs.  railroads  by  arbitration  luider  rules  t«»  be  fixed 
by  Secretary  of  Interior. 

(6)  Tbe  continuance  of  semi-annual  payments  t-o  the  Delaware  In*iianM. 

(7)  That  some  f^pecial  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  Chieka^aw  nt^tcroeH  from  their 
aiideteimined  and  forlorn  status  by  moving  the<u  on  to  a  strip  uf  Okluhoma,  or  such 
other  means  as  shall  be  found  adequate  and  conHiHteiit. 

(8)  That  ibis  iigency,  in  view  of  the  requirements  made  on  it  and  its  great  size,  be 
allowed  anotlier  clerk — a  stenographer. 

I  bave  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, 

ROBT  L.  OWEN, 
United  6tate8  Indian  Agent, 
The  OoMMissiONicR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
8222  I  A 11 
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Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Aokncv, 

September  15,  1860. 
Sir:  I  have  the  houor  to  sabinit  thiH,  my  second  aoDual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  in  this  agency,  consisting  of  the  different  tribes  and  nambers  shown  by 
the  folio-wing  statement: 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies 470 

Kiokapoos SMI 

lowas 143 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 84 

Chippewa  and  Christian,  or  Munisee 69 

Total  Indians  present  on  their  reserveH 1,007 

the  prairie  band  of  poftaw atomies 

are  located  on  their  reservation,  situated  in  JnckHou  County,  Kansas,  oontaiDiiie 
77,357  acres  of  land,  well  watered  by  two  large  creeks  aud  several  small  streams  fed 
by  sprinffs.  Many  of  these  Indians  have  large  aud  we]1-<ru1tivated  farms  that  wonf^ 
be  a  credit  to  many  white  settlements.  All  their  furins  are  well  fenced  with  hog- 
ti.v:ht  fences  built  with  rails,  wire,  and  boards.  Many  of  them  have  iMTge  herds  of 
cattle.  The  exceedingly  dry  weather  in  July  and  Aogunt  injured  their  com  crop, 
but  with  economy  they  will  have  enough  for  their  work-horses.  They  have  all  put 
uppleoty  of  excellent  hay  for  their  stock. 

The  Pottawatomies  (Prairie  Band)  are  a  happy  people.  They  have  about  $640,000 
held  in  trust  and  invented  for  them  by  the  United  States,  the  interest  of  which  is 
paid  to  them  in  annuities  for  support  of  schools,  support  of  blacksoiith  and  wheel- 
wright shons,  purchase  of  lumber,  agricullaral  implements,  &.c.,  as  provided  by 
treaty  stipulations  and  acts  of  Congress.  This  band  has  an  ample  school  fund  and 
good  educational  facilities,  yet  the  the  attendance  the  past  year  was  u(»t  as  large  as 
it  should  have  been.  They  have,  without  exception,  expressed  themselves  as  satis- 
lied  with  the  management  of  the  school,  and  many  who  have  he/etofore  opposed  edu- 
cation are  now  sending  their  children,  and  the  pr«>Hpecis  at  this  time  for  a  full  school 
are  encouraging;  but  the  boarding-school  building  is  an  old  one,  and  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  only  about  half  the  children  of  school  age.  Intemperance 
among  these  Indians  is  now  a  rare  occurrence. 

THB  KICKAP008 

are  located  on  their  reservation  hi  Brown  County,  Eansias,  containing  19,137  aeres  of 
land,  nearly  all  of  which  is  excellent  farming  laud.  These  Indians  have  many  fine 
fftrms,  and  some  good  houses,  and  plenty  of  good  stock,  but  the  dry  weather  oat  their 
crops  short. 

They  have  $220,000  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid 
in  annuities  for  support  of  schools,  support  of  bliicksmith  shop,  and  purchase  of  l^CTi- 
cn  Itural  implements,  &c.  They  have  fair  educational  advantages,  but,  like  their  Pot- 
tawatomie cousins  man^  of  them  have  been  opposed  to  education,  but  now  begin  to 
see  the  advantages  of  it,  and  are  sjipportin^  and  sending  their  children  to  sehooL 
Their  boarding-school  building  is  an  old  dilapidated  affair.  With  a  oonunodiooay 
comfortable,  and  attractive  buuding  this  school  can.  be  made  a  success.         , 

the  id  was  and  sacs  and  foxes  of  MISSOURI 

are  located  on  adjoining  reservations  in  Northeastern  Kansas  and  Sontheastem  Ne- 
braska, containing  for  the  trst-named  tribe  16,000,  and  for  the  latter  8,000  acres  of 
land.  The  greater  portion  of  these  reservations  are  fenced,  either  for  farming  or  gn^- 
ing  purposes,  and  like  the  other  tribes  in  this  agency  have  quite  a  number  of  fiue 
farms  with  good  houses  and  outbuildings.  These  two  tribes  send  their  children  to 
the  same  boarding  school,  for  the  support  of  which  they  have  ample  funds.  Nearly 
all  of  these  Indians  believe  in  eduoation,  and  are  generally  found  supporting  the 
school.  They  have  a  very  fine  school  building  located  near  the  center  of  the  Iowa 
Reservation. 

Three  blacksmith  and  one  wheelwright  shop  are  operated  for  the  Indians  hereto- 
fore named.  The  mechanics  employed  during  the  year  are  fine  workmen,  who  make 
continual  efforts  to  please  th<o  Inaians  by  disposing  of  all  the  work  brought  to  them. 

the  CHIPPEWA  AND  CHRISTIAN,  OR  MUNSEB  INDIANS, 

are  located  in  Franklin  Countv,  Kansas,  on  allotted  lands,  which  they  hold  by  certifl- 
cato  title.    They  have  $42,560  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  the  interest  of  whioh 
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10  paid  to  them  io  annuities,  but  no  funds  for  other  purposes.    In  my  opinion  these 
Indians  are  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  different  tribes  in  the  agency  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  civilized 
pnrsnits  open  to  them,  and  all  the  best  minds  in  the  tribes  are  now  emphatically  in 
favor  of  education. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  official  courtesy  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  have  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  treatment  extended 
to  me  by  all  the  Indians  nnder  my  charge. 

Herewith  forwarded  please  find  statistical  information  asked  for  in  your  letter  of 
July  1. 

Very  respectfnlly, 

I.W.PATRICK, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMiassiONRR  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Mackinao  Indian  Agency, 

Flint,  Michigan,  September  1,  1886. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first  annual  report  for  the  Mackinac 
Agency,  together  with  a  census  of  the  Indians  and  certain  statistics  with  reference 
to  Indians  on  the  reservation.  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  December  4,  1885. 
Ab  this  report  is  intended  to  furnish  information  for  the  public  generally,  as  well  as 
to  the  Department  and  others  connected  with  the  Indian  service,  under  the  pecoliar 
state  of  anairs  existing  in  this  agency  I  deem  it  advisable  to  enter  somewhat  into  de- 
tails as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  azency. 

The  Indians  on  this  agency  are  affected  by  three  particular  treaties,  which  I  name 
in  the  following];  order:  Fimt,  a  treaty  entered  into  July  31, 1835,  setting  apart  certain 
lands  in  Michigan  for  the  8ault  Ste.  Marie,  Grand  and  Little  Traverse,  Mackinac, 
Ottawa,  and  oUier  bands  of  Chippewas ;  said  treaty  being  recorded  in  volnme  XI, 
Revised  Statutes,  page  621.  This  treaty  set  apart  lands  located  as  follows :  Commenc- 
ing at  a  point  near  Muskegon  River,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  shore  of  said  lake  to  the  Straits  of  Macliinac ;  thence  along  the  line  of 
Saolt  Ste.  Marie  Kiver,  including  a  portion  of  Sailors'  Encampmeut  Island  and  a  por- 
tion of  Sugar  Island ;  thence  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  a  point  opposite 
Grand  Island,  including,  also,  a  portion  of  Beaver  Island  in  Lake  Michigan,  making 
in  all  776,320  acres,  besides  the  lands  embraced  in  the  islands  above  mentioned.  It 
provides  that — 

The  United  States  will  give  to  each  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indian  being  the  head  of  a  family  eighty 
acr«e  of  land,  and  to  each  sinpcle  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  forty  acres  of  land,  and  to 
each  fiunfly  of  orphan  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  containing  two  or  more  persons  eighty 
aoM  of  laad,  and  to  each  single  orphan  under  twenty -one  years  of  ai^  forty  acres  of  land,  to  be  se- 
lected and  located  within  the  several  tracts  of  land  hereinbefore  described. 

The  treaty  contains  the  following  clause : 

AH  the  land  embraced  within  the  tracts  hereinbefore  described  that  shall  not  have  been  appropri- 
ated or  selected  within  five  years  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  same  snail 
thoeafker,  for  the  farther  term  of  five  years,  be  subject  to  entry  in  the  usual  manner,  and  at  the  same 
rate  per  acre  as  other  adjacent  public  lands  are  then  held,  by  Indians  only ;  and  all  lands  so  pnrohaaed 
by  Indiana  shall  be  sold  without  restriction,  and  certificates  and  patents  shall  be  issued  for  the  same 
in  the  usoal  form  as  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  all  lands  remaining  unappropriated  by  or  unsold  to  the 
lodians  after  the  expiration  of  the  last-mentioned  term,  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the  United  States 
as  in  the  case  of  idl  other  public  lands. 

The  disposition  of  the  lands  embraced  in  this  treaty  have  been  materially  affected 
by  the  clause  Just  cited  and  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1872  and  187S.  But  little  of  this 
limd  was  allotted  to  Indians  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  treaty  was  entered 
into.  Very  many  of  the  Indians  have  selected  lands  under  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause  above  cited;  and  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1872.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  contested  cases  pending  between  whites  and  Indians  growing  out  of  selections 
made  nnder  the  circumstances  above  referred  to.  The  Indians  so  interested  complain 
tbatin  contested  cases  at  the  land  ofSce  an  unjust  discrimination  is  made  against 
them.  The  white  man  contesting  appears  with  witnesses  and  attorneys  in  his  Mhalf, 
while  the  Indian  sits  back  and  looks  on  without  any  witnesses  or  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  necessary  to  prove  his  claim  without  an  attorney,  only  to  learn  the 
lesnlt,  which  is,  that  he  has  no  valid  claim.  A  large  number  of  tlie  above  cases  have 
Iteen  suspended.  If  a  rehearing  of  the  cases  were  ordered  justice  to  the  Indians 
night  be  promoted.  Certainly  something  ought  to  be  done  that  the  Indian  may  be 
protected  in  his  rights. 
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SECOND  TREATY. 

The  treaty  entered  iutt»  between  tlie  Uuited  States  and  tlio  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Lake  Snperior,  which  grants  to  the  L*Anse  and  Vieux  De  Sert  bands— 

All  the  UDAoId  lands  in  tovmship  51  noiib,  ntnce  32  went ;  townahlp  51  north,  mnge  33  west ;  and  the 
east  half  of  towuship  50  north,  range  33  wost ;  the  west  half  uf  township  50  north,  range  82  weat,  and 
all  of  township  51  north,  range  31  west,  bnug  west  of  Huron  Bay, 

ooDtainiog  58,249  acres.  Since  the  treaty  was  made  2,720  acres  of  the  same  have  been 
used  for  canal  purposes  and  sold,  leaving  55,529  acres  to  be  allotted.  Thirty  thoasaud 
fonr  hnndred  and  eighty-nine  acres  of  the  same  have  been  patented  to  Indians,  leav- 
ing at  this  time  25,040  acres  subject  to  allotment. 

THIRD  TREATY, 

entered  into  October  18,  1864,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chippewas  of 
Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River  bands,  granting  to  these  Indians  all  of  the 
lands  in  the  north  half  of  township  14,  and  all  of  townsnips  15  and  16  north  of  range 
3  west;  the  north  half  of  township  14  and  all  of  township  15  north  of  range  4  west ; 
and  townships  14  and  15  north  of  range  5  west;  containing  138,240  acres  of  laod. 
The  whole  amount  of  laud  eold  and  belonging  to  the  State  of  Michigan  in  said  tract 
was  39,480  acres,  leaving  98,760  acres  subject  to  allotment;  92,840  acres  of  the  same 
having  been  patented  to  Indians,  of  which  86,200  acres  were  patented  in  fee  simple, 
6,640  acres  were  patients  containing  a  clause  that  they  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  in  any 
uiatmer  alienate  the  same  without  the  cosent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Of  the  amount  patented  in  fee  simple  not  over  2,000  acres  are  owned  by  the  Indians. 
They  have  parted  with  the  land  and  have  not  received  in  compensation  the  merest  frac- 
tion of  its  value.  A  portion  of  these  lands^wcrc  valuable  for  their  pine  timber,  and  the 
balance  of  it  was  valuable  for  hard- wood  timber  and  farming  purposes.  Of  the  amount 
granted  by  restricted  patents  but  little  has  been  sold.  There  yet  remain  5,920  acres 
subject  to  allotments.  The  valuable  timber  on  the  remaining  5,920  acres  has  nearly 
all  been  cut  and  taken  away.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  patents  issued  in  fee  simple 
were  issued  during  the  years  1871  and  1875.  Nearly  all  tne  patents  issued  during  the 
last  few  years  have  contained  the  restricted  clause.  Tb<.*se  facts  show  the  fallacy  of 
ever  issuing  to  an  Indian  an  acre  of  land  in  fee  simple.  Had  restrictive  patents  been 
issued  for  these  lands,  thereby  prohibiting  the  sale  of  them,  the  Indians  on  this  reser- 
vation would  have  been  in  far  better  condition,  and  to-<lay  would  have  been  working 
their  lands. 

BUILDINGS  AT  AGKNCY. 

There  are  in  the  agency  the  following  buildings,  owned  by  the  Government: 

On  the  Isabella  Reservation  a  council-house  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  very  much  di- 
lapidated and  of  but  little  value,  and  have  not  been  used  for  many  years ;  also  one 
school-house,  known  as  the  Longwood  school  house.  There  are  two  other  school- 
houses,  one  at  Nepissing  and  one  at  Naubetung,  which  have  been  used  for  Govern- 
ment Indian  schools  for  many  years.  The  Government  doe.<4  not  own  these  buildings 
nor  the  land  ujion  which  they  stand. 

At  Middle  Village  one  frame  school-house  and  dwelling-honse  attached. 

On  Sugar  Islauif  one  school-house  and  dwelling  house  attached. 

At  L'Anse  one  frame  school-house;  and  at  Baraga,  sit nuted  on  the  L'Aiise  and 
Vieux  Do  Sert  Reservation,  I  have  just  completed  a  new  frame  school-house  at  an 
expense  of  about  $800. 

These  constitute  all  the  buildings  actually  owned  by  the  Government.  Other  bulld- 
inj^s  owned  by  individuals  or  Indians  are  used  for  Government  school  purposes. 

EMPLOYl^S. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers,  there  is  a  physician  located  at  L*Anse,  whose  salary  is 
1700  per  annum;  and  a  clerk  at  the  agency  office  in  Flint  at  a  salary  of  $720  per 
unnum ;  and  the  service  of  an  interpreter  is  engaged  when  necessary  at  $^1  per  day. 

INDIANS. 

According  to  the  last  Government  oenaus  there  were  about  9,000  Indians  in  Michi- 
gan, consisting  of  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  and  Pottawatomie^  of  Huron. 
It  is  impossible,  without  great  expense,  for  me  to  obtain  an  exact  census  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  State,  owing  to  their  scattered  condition.  I  have,  however,  obtained  a 
correct  census  of  the  Indians  upon  the  L'Anse  and  Vieux  De  Sert  and  Isabella  Res- 
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erratioDs,  and  of  tbo  Pottawatomie^  of  Huron,  located  at  Athens,  Calhoan  Coanty, 
Michigan.    The  total  number  of  these  Indians  is  1,323. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Indians  of  Michigan  are  all  citizens,  are  voters  and  eligible  to  hold  office.  They 
are  not  known  or  recognized  by  tribal  relations  either  by  State  laws  or  treaties ;  and 
in  every  respect,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  citiaenehip  are  concerned,  they  stand  on  an 
equality  with  the  whites.  While  no  tribal  relations  exist,  yet  the  Indians  annually 
elect  certain  of  their  number,  whom  thoy  call  chiefs  or  headmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
transact  all  business  with  the  Government  or  the  Indiau  agent,  sign  all  papers  and 
stipulations,  which  they  consider  as  binding  upon  the  band. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  minority  of  the  Indians  upon  thi*  reservations  can  read  the  English  language 
and  can  converse  in  the  same  sufficient  to  transact  the  onlinary  business  of  life.  Very 
many  of  them  are  taking  weekly  newspapers  and  as  a  rule  are  familiar  with  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  day.  The  younger  portion  of  the  Indians,  those  under  40  years 
of  age,  can  write  reasonably  well  and  are  familiar  with  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
They  are  kind  and  courteous  to  strangers,  and  seldom,  if  over,  engage  in  broilo  and 
affrays.  They  are  entirely  peaceable  and  harmless.  They  all  d^ss  like  the  whit.e 
people,  and  no  semblance  of  the  savage  Indian  can  be  seen  in  their  manners  or  in  their 
dress. 

So  far  as  their  habits  and  morals  are  concerned,  a  great  many  of  them  are  victims 
of  intemperance.  Whisky,  the  bane  of  the  Indian,  is  their  worst  enemy.  The  United 
8tates  court  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan  held  in  a  case  that  the  law  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians  did  not  apply  to  the  Michigan  Indians,  inasmuch 
as  thev  are  entitled  to  hold  land  in  severalty  and  were  citizens  in  all  other  respects; 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  whites,  and  th^  whisky  sellers  all  over 
the  State  well  know  the  decision  of  the  court ;  they  therefore  sell  whisky  to  them  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  the  same  as  they  sell  to  the  whites.  This  de- 
cision has  had  a  bod  effect  upon  the  Indians  in  the  State. 

Another  evil  which  the  Indians  practice  is  that  of  adultery  and  bigamy.  Many  of 
Ihem  seem  to  have  but  little  regard  for  the  marital  relation.  The  instances  are  very 
many  where  a  husband  and  wito,  after  living  together  for  many  years  and  raising  a 
huge  family  of  children,  will  separate  and  the  husband  go  and  live  and  cohabit  with 
another  woman  and  the  wife  with  another  man.  Again,  the  instances  are  many  where 
an  Indian  woman  and  Indian  man  will  commence  living  together  and  raise  op  a  family 
of  children  without  ever  having  been  married.  From  mv  own  observation  and  from 
all  the  information  I  can  get  upon  the  subject,  I  believe  these  praotioos  are  very  much 
on  the  decline. 

SANITARY. 

The  Indians  are  usually  healthy.  They  are  somewhat  afflicted  with  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  which  the  white  people  generally  are  victims.  There  have  but  few  deaths 
oocurred  daring  the  past  year.  The  number  of  births  will  fully  equal  the  number  of 
deaths. 

SCHOOLS. 

Daring  the  past  fiscal  year  there  have  been  ten  schools  in  session  in  the  State, 
located  as  follows,  with  the  following  average  daily  attendance  and  salary,  the  daily 
attendance,  however,  being  based  upon  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1886. 


School  located  at— 


LoDfcwood^onliiabeUaBeeervalion 

lepniiunf?,  on  laahella  BeservaAion 

KaaBetoD^,  on  Isabella  Reservation 

L'Asse,  L'Anse  and  Yieox  De  Sert  Reservation  . 

BinMn 

lf^iBl»ii>jf 

Inqnois  Point 

8inr  Island. •• 

Inmahville 

MttdleVillase 


IveracedaOy   Salary  per 
attendance.        annnm. 


$400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
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Id  addition  to  tbo  Salary  paid  teachers,  the  Government  famishes  all  necessary 
school  books  and  school  apparatus.  The  last  foar  schools  mentioned  are  located  on 
lands  originally  embraced  in  the  treaty  of  1855  with  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas. 

Upon  an  investigation,  based  upon  an  edncational  basis,  I  have  decided  that  the 
schools  at  Neppising  and  Nanbetnng  were  not  profitable  and  did  not  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  maintain  them,  for  the  reason  that  within  a  half  a  mile  of 
each  school  there  are  public  schools  in  which  all  the  children  can  be  accommodated. 
The  attendance  having  been  so  small  in  the  Indians  chools,  not  a  sufiBcient  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  Indians.  I  would  recommend  that  a  new  school  be  estab- 
lished at  Petoskey  Mission,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  village  of  Petoskey,  where  a 
large  settlement  of  Indians  reside,  having  a  sufficient  number  of  children  of  school 
age  to  warrant  a  good  attendance.  There  are  many  other  Indian  settlements  in  the 
State  where  the  establishing  of  schools,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  warranted.  Too 
much  cannot  be  done  for  the  Indians  in  tlie  way  of  schools,  for  it  is  true  that  the  early 
education  of  the  Indian  is  the  greatest  factor  in  his  ultimate  and  complete  oiviiiza- 
tion  and  usefulness.    Of  the  above  schools  three  have  been  taught  by  Indians. 


PAYMENTS. 


During  the  past  year  I  have  made  payments  as  follows : 

To  the  Pottaw atomies  of  Huron,  $400,  being  |5  per  capita. 

The  L'Anse  and  Vieux  De  Sert  band  are  entitled  to  $1,000  per  annum,  to  be  in- 
vested in  agricultural  implements,  for  educational  and  other  oeneficial  purposes. 
This  money  is  due  them  as  interest  on  a  fund  of  $20,000  originating  from  tue  sieJe  of 
a  portion  of  the  lands  in  their  reservation.  For  the  past  few  years  they  have  not 
consumed  the  $1,000  dollars  each  year,  so  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  there  was 
an  aggregate  of  $3,100  due  them,  which  they,  in  open  council,  determined  should  be 
appropriated  as  follows :  $1,000  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  at  Baraga ;  $300  to 
to  move  and  repair  school-house  at  L'Anse^  $1,800  in  oxen, cows,  horses  and  wagons, 
seeds,  and  agricultural  implements.  Of  this  $1,800, 1  furnished  tnem  to  the  amount  of 
$1,785. 

In  reference  to  their  wealth  and  industry,  the  statistics  will  furnish  much  valuable 
and  reliable  information,  the  same  having  been  gathered  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  just  past : 


Whole  popnlstUm . 

FaU  bloods 

Mixed 


Isabell* 

Beserva- 

tion. 


Females 

Number  who  can  re»d  Englieh 

Number  who  caonot  read  JSnglish 

Number  twenty  yean  of  age  aod  under  who  oan  read 

Number  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  can  read 

Popnlation  twenty  years  of  age  and  over 

Population  nnder  twenty  years  of  age 

Number  aoree  of  land  improved 

Land  oultivated  during  year acres. 

Land  broken  during  year do.... 

Land  under  fence do  ... 

Feaoe  made  during  year rods.. 

Wheat  raised  during  year  (eatimated) bushels.. 

Com  raised  during  year  (estimated) do... 

Oats  raised  during  year  (estimated) do... 

Potatoea  raised  during  year  (estimated) do... 

Turnips  raised  during  year  (estimated) do... 

Other  vegetablea  (eatlmate^ do... 

Hay  out  (estimated) tons.. 

Wood  cut  and  s(M oords. 

Butter  made pounds. 

Butter  sdd do... 

Bobes  and  Airs  told value. 

Horses  owned head. 

Cattle  owned do — 

Swine  owned do. 

Sheep  owned t do. 

Domestio  animals j» do 

School  ohildren  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age. .  .number. . 

Baskets  made  and  sold value 

Berries  sold  during  year do 

Haple  sugar  made  during  year pounds . . 


I 


MO 
181 
860 
802 
288 
154 
880 
68 
101 
278 
207 
888 
786 

648 

2,660 

2,750 

8.620 

2,600 

126 

2,000 

200 

600 

1.200 

860 

$200 

77 

46 

09 

82 

800 

128 

$801 

$440  66 

8.220 


L'Anse 
and  Vieux 
DeSert. 


604 
820 
874 
352 
341 
348 
846 
176 
178 
873 
821 
710 
710 
80 
710 
860 

266 
2,600 

450 
1,800 

226 

600 
6^000 
1,000 

201 

100 
$206 
$1,800 
(*) 


Poltavato* 
mica  of 
Huron. 


(•) 


(•) 
C) 


(t) 

n 


79 
70 

43 
36 
6t 
28 
86 
15 
27 
5S 
80 
81 
5 
120 
80 
276 
300 
240 
500 
16 
150 
86 
10 
100 


^Nono. 
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The  Indians,  as  a  ruIo»  are  iDdnstrions.  In  addition  to  working  their  land  they  eain 
lary^e  amounts  of  money  working  in  mills,  loading  boats,  and  working  in  the  mines 
and  quarries ;  but  little,  if  any,  of  their  subsistence  is  obtained  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
Hunting  and  fishing  is  more  a  pastime  and  recreation  for  them. 

PROSPERITY. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Indians  upon  the  Isabella  Reservation  has. not  been  all  that 
coilld  be  desired :  indeed,  it  has  not  been  what  it  might  have  been  and  what  it  would 
have  been  had  their  rights  and  their  interests  been  protected  and  properly  guarded 
by  the  Government.  To  illustrate:  Take  the  Isabella  Reservation,  as  above  stated; 
the  amount  of  land  ceded  to  them  under  the  treaty  and  suljject  to  allotment  was 
98,760  aoreB.  The  amount  patented  to  them  in  fee  simple,  which  they  had  a  right  to 
dispose  ofy  experience  has  shown  was  a  gross  and  wanton  outrage.  *  These  lands  in 
Isabella  County,  a  larae  portion  of  tbem  at  least,  were  valuable  for  their  pine  timber. 
The  timbev  upon  the  lands  has  been  cut  and  taken  away  from  the  lands,  and  neither 
the  Indians  nor  the  Government  have  ever  received  the  smallest  pittance  therefor. 
The  6,640  acres  which  was  given  to  them  by  restricted  patents  they  aru  now  possessed 
of;  and  the  886  acres  of  improved  and  tillable  land,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  of 
statistics,  is  a  portion  of  the  land  that  was  granted  to  them  by  restricted  patents,  and 
is  nearly  all  within  the  land  embraced  by  restricted  patents.  This  fact  alone  shows 
that  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  not  an  acre  of  land  ought  ever  to  have  been 
given  to  them  in  fee  simple. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Indians  on  tho  Isabella  Reservation  numbered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2,000 ;  but  because  of  the  frauds,  the  intimidations,  and  the  threats  that  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  bv  the  whites  in  the  vicinity,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled for  their  own  safety  and  welfare  to  seek  other  places  of  abode.  Thus,  the  In- 
dians of  this  band  are  scattered  all  over  Northern  Michigan,  mingled  with  other  bands. 
Lai^e  numbers  of  them  have  gone  West  and  many  of  them  nave  gone  to  Canada. 
Had  their  interests  been  properly  guarded,  to-day  they  might  be  uving  upon  the 
reservation  with  a  large  area  of  improved  land,  prosperous  and  happy. 

Another  cause  preventing  their  prosperity  is  that  certain  land  speculators  claim 
title  to  very  much  of  the  lands  that  were  never  patented,  also  claim  to  have  titles  to 
the  lands  that  have  been  patented  by  restricted  patents.  The  Indians  are  aware  of 
their  claim  of  title,  consequently  cannot  be  induced  to  go  upon  the  land  and  work  and 
improve  it,  for  the  reason  they  believe  at  some  time  they  would  be  ejected  from  the  land 
and  thereby  lose  their  labor  and  the  land.  A  lar^  amount  of  land  on  the  reserva- 
tion, some  of  which  are  vacant  lands  and  some  oi  which  have  been  patented  by  re- 
stricted patents,  are  covered  by  tax  titles,  thus  intimidating  and  preventing  the 
Indians  from  improving  the  land,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  law  these  claims 
of  title  are  not  valid;  but  the  effect  upon  the  Indian  is  the  same  as  though  they  were. 
In  short,  the  Indians  on  the  Isabella  Keservation  have  been  the  victims  of  long  and 
continuous  frauds  and  outrages,  without  interruption  and  without  measures  ot  pre- 
vention being  instituted,  until  they  are  entirely  discouraged  and  disorganized  and 
their  kidentity  nearlv  destroyed. 

Several  suits  have  lately  been  commenced  in  the  United  States  court' against  vari- 
ous parties  charged  with  tresspasses,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  for  the  Indians 
and  the  Government  that  to  which  tbey  are  justly  entitlsd. 

The  Indians  on  the  L'Anse  and  Vieux  De  Sert  reservation  are  fairly  prosperous. 
They  do  not  own  their  lands  in  fee  simple,  consequently  have  not  the  right  to  dispose 
of  tbem.  Their  numbers  do  not  materially  decrease.  Their  lauds  lying  so  far  north 
they  do  not  raise  winter  wheat,  but  raise  spring  crops,  hay  and  stock,  successfully. 
They  are  in  every  way  self-supporting,  are  industrious  and  happy.  The  trespasses 
committed  upon  the  lands  of  this  reservation  are  nothing  as  compared  with  the  Isa- 
bella Reservation.  They  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  schools  and  in  the  education  of 
their  children  generally.  Nearly  all  of  them  live  in  comfortable  log  or  frame  houses: 
huts  and  mud  houses  cannot  be  found.  Their  lands  are  well  improved  and  well  fenoea 
and  fanned  with  modem  machinery.  They  earn  large  amounts  of  money  working  in 
mills  and  quarries.  They  have  not  been  the  victims  of  the  lust  and  avarice  of  the 
white  man  to  the  extent  that  the  Isabella  Indians  have. 

There  are  about  15  sections  of  the  land  on  this  reservation  that  are  valuable  for 
deposits  of  slate-stone.  It  is  in  no  way  valuable  for  farming  purposes.  Tbe  Indians 
manifeat  a  desire  to  have  these  lands  sold,  as  they  will  bring  a  considerable  amount 
of  money,  and  the  proceeds  put  out  at  interest  and  the  iut^est  invested  for  them  in 
agricultural  implements  and  other  beneficial  purposes.  Tnis  I  believe  would  be  a 
most  beneficial  thing  for  the  Indian,  for  without  so  doing  the  land  will  never  be  im- 
improved,  and  if  improved  would  be  no  source  of  profit  to  tbem. 

I  dedre  to  nrge  upon  the  Department  that  no  more  patents  in  fee^simplo  be  issued 
to  the  Indians  in  Michigan.     In  case  frauds  and  trespasses  in  reference  to  lands 

•04  Iwtw  b»T0  iHJw  perpetrate  upou  \m^^  wUwe  p^te^t^  Iwyo  bwn  \m^  W  fc©» 
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simple,  redress  can  be  bad  for  tbe  Indians  only  in  tbe  State  courts,  whicb  substan 
tially  means  no  redress  at  all,  for  tbe  reason  tbat  tbe  Indian  bas  not  tbe  money  nor  the 
ability  to  conduct  a  salt.  It  would  be  an  unequal  conti'st,  altbongb  doubtless  tbere 
are  many  cases  wbere  evidence  could  be  found  sufficient  to  reinvest  the  Indian  with 
the  lands  if  his  case  could  be  properly  presented  in. tbe  State  courts;  bnt  cases 
wbere  trespasses  have  been  committed  upon  lands  and  timber  that  were  granted 
by  restricted  patents,  and  upon  vacant  lands  not  yet  patented,  are  matters  that 
sbould  be  and  can  only  be  adjusted  in  tbcUnited  States  courts. 

At  tbe  instance  of  the  Government,  during  my  brief  period  of  holding  the  office  I 
have  been  earnestly  and  willingly  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  in  ia- 
vestigating  and  endeavoring  to  restore  to  the  ludians  and  the  Government  the  rights 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  for  which  I  desire  to  express  great  gratitude.  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  duties  of  this  office  are  faithfully  performed,  that  in  a  measure  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  may  be  materially  elevated.  Althoogb  a  long  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  practicing  of  frauds  upon  the  Indians,  yet  I  believe  tbat 
their  rights  can,  in  a  small  measure  at  least,  by  patient  and  nnceaidng  perseverance, 
be  restored.  It  is  a  long  and  laborions  task.  Notwithstanding  this,  during  my  con- 
tinuance in  office,  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavors  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

.  MARK  W.  STEVENS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  C0MMIS610XER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota, 

Augwt  2«,  1886. 
Sir:  I  have  (he  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report,  together  with 
statistics  of  the  various  reservations  under  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1886 : 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  excellent, 
they  having  been  visited  by  no  epidemics  of  any  description.  Consumption  is  the 
only  prevailing  disease,  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  wet  feet  from  exposure  in  the 
"  sugar  bush  "  (Viiring  tlie  spring  season. 

Out  of  an  Indian  population  of  4,497  (excluding  White  Oak  Point  and  Mille  Lac, 
which  numbered  in  1884  1,533  souls),  there  has  been  20b  births  and  120  deaths. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  except  on  White  Earth  Beaerra- 
tion. 

The  statistics  which  are  just  completed,  in  which  great  care  has  been  exercised, 
show  a  gratifying  exhibit.  The  past  year  shows  the  following  increase  over  and 
above  last  year : 

Increase  of  land  under  cultivation acres..        951| 

Broken  dnrirg  tbe  year do 646 

Fencing  made rods. .     6, 852^ 

Wheat  raised  (estimated) bushels..  46, 068 

Increased  production     do 9,468 

Oats  raised  (estimated) do 41,685 

Increase  do 11,265 

Log-houses  built  during  past  year 64 

Probably  about  three-fourths  of  the  crop  is  raised  by  the  mixed-blood  Indians, 
many  of  whom  have  large  farms  and  are  prosperous  farmers,  and  possess  good  facil- 
ities for  harvesting,  and  caring  for  their  crop.  The  full-blood  Indians^  however, 
have  during  the  pa^t  year  improved  in  this  respect  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Last  year  was  disastrous  to  many  from  the  visitations  of  hail  and  Irost,  leaving  a 
large  number  without  seed  for  their  spring  planting.  Tbe  Indian  Bureau  authorized 
tbe  purchase  in  open  market,  as  the  exigency  required,  upon  being  duly  uotitied  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  2,255  bushels  seed- wheat  were  purchased  and  distributed  among 
the  most  destitute. 

During  the  spring  seeding  every  employ^  who  could  be  spared  without  detriment 
to  the  service  was  actively  engaged  to  assist  and  encourage  the  Indians  to  prepare 
their  ground  and  seed  it.  In  this  undertaking  I  received  substantial  assistance  m>m 
the  white  missionaries,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gllhilau  and  ^v.  Father  Aloysius.    I  impreas 
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upon  these  Indians  the  necessity  of  saving  a  sufficiency  of  seed  for  the  next  year's 
soeding. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  anspictons  one  for  crops,  and  an  abundant  harvest  is 
anticipated.  No  casnalities  have  occurred  to  the  crops  thus  far,  except  to  a  few, 
moeUy  mixed-blood  Indians,  residiu^  on  tbe  southern  portion  of  White  Earth  Reser* 
vation,  who  have  lost  largely  on  their  acreage  of  wheat  by  hail.  The  corn  crop  now 
looks  prosperous,  but  too  eariy  in  the  season  to  prediction  account  of  the  liability  to 
early  frosts.  This  crop,  as  well  as  others,  have  not  saffered  so  much  this  year  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  from  drouth,  as  a  heavy  clay  subsoil  underlies  in  this  section. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A  greater  portion  of  the  time  the  schools  have  been  filled  to  their  utmost  capaoity. 
This  lias  not  been  effected  without  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  Indian  pa- 
rents whose  children  have  never  before  realized  the  benedts  of  schooling.  Constant 
eare  and  watchfulness  have  been  exercised  to  prevent  the  parents  from  taking  their 
children  away  from  school  clandescinely.  Every  conceivable  argument  and  sophis- 
try has  been  used  to  pereuade  the  agent  to  consent  to  their  removal  home,  which  ap- 
peals, in  most  cases,  1  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  ignore. 

The  pnpils  have  been  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  great  care  has  been  exercised  as  to 
their  oleiuily  condition.  Eight  of  the  larger  boys  have  spent  a  portion  of  their  time 
each  day  tn  learnin^^  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  have  shown  proficiency  in  handling 
tools.  The  larger  female  pupils  have  been  taught  cooking,  sewing,  and  doing  gen- 
eral housework. 

'Larse  gardens,  including  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  necessary  for  use  of  schools, 
have  been  planted,  the  work  being  done  bv  the  boys  under  thj)  superintendence  of  the 
principal  teacher  without  the  use  of  an  induHtrial  teacher.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
the  industrial  work  done  in  the  school  gardens,  more  notably  the  garden  at  White 
Eartb  boarding  and  day  school,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  area 
planted  covers  about  7  acres,  and  is  filled  with  every  kind  of  vegetables  necessary  for 
sabsistence  of  the  pupils,  besides  root  food  for  school  cows.  The  crop  is  magnificent, 
and  the  methods  used  in  planting  and  caring  for  crop  would  do  credit  to  a  practical 
gardener.  The  present  prospect  indicates  a  yield  of  2,000  bushels  of  garden  vegetables, 
due  solely  to  the  propitious  season  and  the  energy  of  the  superintendent  and  prinoi- 
pai  teacher,  S.  M.  Hume. 

I  desire  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  the  fact  that 
compulsory  education  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  advancing 
these  Indians  to  a  higher  civilization,  in  connection  with  teaching  them  agriculture, 
which  I  consider  quite  as  important  a  factor  as  education.  It  matters  not  whether 
their  knowledge  is  gained  at  the  reservation  schools  or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  their 
higher  noiental  faculties  are  disciplined. 

AOBNCY  BUILDINGS. 

Repairs  should  be  made  on  many  of  the  agency  buildings  on  each  of  the  reserva- 
tions under  this  agency.  The  school-house  at  Leech  Lahe  especially  should  be  re- 
paired, as  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  occupation  during  the  inclement  wiuter  months.  This 
m  part  is  true  of  most  of  the  buildings  on  Leech  Lake  Reservation.  If  the  Pillager  In- 
dians are  to  be  removed  to  White  Earth,  which  seems  desirable,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable, in  my  opinidn,  to  expend  a  large  amount  in  repairing  buildings  at  Leech 
Lake. 

COUKT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  composed  of  the  captain  and  two  sergeants  of  the 
Indian  police  force,  who  meet  twice  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  settling  such  cases  as 
may  come  within  their  jurisdiction.  While  considerable  opposition  has  manifested 
itself  by  some  of  the  mixed-blood  portion  of  the  band,  I  am  satisfied  that  considerable 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  this  court.  Many  conflicting  in- 
terests arise  which  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  Jud|^es,  but  their  zeal  and  will- 
power has  thus  far  arisen  above  the  clamor,  and  assertml  itself  for  good. 

Tbe  position  is  a  thankless  one  to  fill,  and  the  judges  should  be  fairly  remunerated 
for  their  services,  as  coosiderablo  time  is  occupied  in  the  cause,  to  the  detriment  of 
their  farm  work.  One  of  the  judges  resides  18  miles  from  the  place  of  holding  court, 
entailing  the  loss  of  considerable  time,  for  which  he  receives  uo  compensation.  This 
principle  seems  wrong,  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  a  fair  compensation  be 
allowed  tbe  judges,  to  remunerate  them  in  part,  at  least,  for  their  time  and  trouble  as 
pioneers  for  future  s«>lf-governiueut. 
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MISSIONARY  LABOR. 

lu  my  efforts  to  civilize  these  ludians,  it  would  be  an  injustice  not  to  bear  favorable 
testimony  to  our  worthy  white  missionaries,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Qilfillan,  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  Rev.  Father  Aloysius,  of  the  Catholic  church,  both  of  whom  labor  hard 
to  iucalcate  in  these  Indians  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  harmony,  atid  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  living  a  moral  and  religious  life.  They  have  also  shown  to  these  In> 
dians  substantial  aid  in  furnishiog  them  seed  to  sow  and  plaut,  without  hope  of  re- 
muneration, except  the  prond  coDscionsness  of  having  done  a  laudable  act.  The 
l>eace  and  quiet  on  this  agency  are  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  these  worthy  mission- 
aries. 

THS  COMMISSION.  ^ 

Under  act  of  Congress  dated  May  15,  I586,  a  commission,  composed  of  Judge  Johu 
V.  Wright,  of  Touuessee,  Bishop  Henry  B.  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  and  Chiles  F. 
Lanabee,  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  was  appointed  to  treat  with  the  various  bands  in- 
terested, looking  to  removal  of  all  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  to  White  Earth 
and  Red  Lake  Keservations.  At  the  present  writing  the  commission  have  secured  a 
treaty  with  the  White  Earth  Indians  who  favor  such  a  consolidation,  as  well  as  the 
Rod  Lake  Indians,  who  desire  to  sell  all  their  pine  lands,  except  so  much  thereof  as 
t  hey  may  require  for  future  use,  included  in  certain  boundaries.  Both  treaties  I  believe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  if  properly  carried  into  effect. 

The  friends  of  the  Chippawa  Indians  who  realize  the  condition  of  the  Indians  re- 
siding at  Mille  Lac,  White  Oak  Point,  and  Leech  Lake  Reservations  can  readilyoom- 
prehend  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  removal  to  the  rich  lands  on  White 
Earth  Reservation,  where  all  of  the  benefits  of  a  farming  and  stock-raising  country 
can  be  fonnd.  In  the  selection  of  the  members  composiug  the  commission,  all  parties 
concerned  are  to  be  congratulated.  Bishop  Whipple,  of  the  commission,  has  been  a 
missionary  among  these  Lndians  for  many  years,  and  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  these 
Indians,  to  whom  he  is  devotedly  attached. 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  liquor  traffic  with  the  Indians  located  contiguous  to  white  settlements,  by  an- 
principled  white  men,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  There  is  nothing  which 
so  tends  t4»  degrade  and  demoralize  an  Indian  as  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink.  It  is 
well  known  that  an  Indian  will  embrace  every  opportunity  to  secure  it.  The  Indians 
located  at  Gull  Luke,  White  Oak  Point,  and  Mille  Lac  (all  Mississippi  Indians)  have 
been  particularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  Col.  John  T.  Wallace,  of  the  Deoart- 
ment  of  Justice,  has  rendered  excellent  service  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice.  With 
all  the  safeguaids  and  precautions  taken,  cases  are  daily  arising  requiring  attention 
During  the  last  term  ot  courts  at  Winona  aud  Saint  Paul  17  convictions  were  secured 
against  liquor  dealers,  and  several  others  bound  over  to  the  next  term  of  court.  I 
attended  court  in  person  in  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the  prosecution. 

At  White  Earth  the  abuses  are  not  so  prevalent,  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  this 
matter  my  personal  attention. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  extend  to  the  Commissioner  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
courteous  treatment  shown  me  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  employ^  under  me 
for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  performance  of  duty,  without  which  I  could  not 
hope  to  attain  that  full  fruition  so  desirable  in  the  civilization  aud  education  of  these 
Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  SHEEHAN, 
United  SttOm  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfebt  Agency,  Montana  Territory, 

August  20,  IS^. 
Sir  :  I  find  a  circular  or  letter  on  file  here,  addressed  to  Agent  R.  A.  Allen,  directing; 
that  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  be  forwarded 
to  the  Department.  The  1st  day  of  July,  1686, 1  assumed  charge  of  the  Blackfeet 
Agency  ;  hence  no  part  of  the  year  above  named  comes  within  my  personal  observa- 
tion as  to  affairs  here.  Such  information  as  I  possess,  being  part  of  the  reords  of  this 
office  for  said  year,  is  wot  sufflcierjt  upoi}  y(\^\i>\\  Xq  hw©  eucb  »WW^t©  report  ^  J 

could  wIbU. 
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The  Blftckfeet  Reserration  ooraprises  all  the  teniiory  in  Montana  that  lies  north  of 
the  Maria's  and  Missonri  Rivers,  and  contains  about  33,000  sqnare  miles,  a  reservation 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  climate,  particularly  of  the  west  part  of  this 
reservation,  is  said  to  be  mild  and  salubrious  for  this  latitude,  owing  to  its  low  alti- 
tude, proximity  to  the  mountains  and  Pacific  slope.  This  part  of  the  reservation  is 
well  watered  by  mountain  streams  that  form  a  part  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  agency  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  Badger  Creek,  a  beautiful  mountaiu 
stream,  the  endless  supply  of  which  comes  from  the  snowy  crests  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  flows  with  gentle  fall  over  gravelly  bed  a  distance  of  some  20 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  mountains.  This  part  of  the  reservation  has  been  from 
time  imnfbmorial  the  home  of  the  Piegan  Indians,  the  range  and  breeding  ground  of 
the  buffalo,  and  their  attachment  therefor  is  strong  from  association  and  trihal  tradi- 
tion. 

The  Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan  Indians  are  of  the  same  family ;  they  speak  the 
same  language :  have  tne  same  customs,  and  call  themselves  *'  Prairie  People.''  The 
Blackfeet  and  Blood  tribes  as  a  body  live  in  the  Canadian  Dominion.  Some  years 
ago  the  Piegan  tribe  divided,  about  one-half  of  their  number  g[oing  to  Canada,  where 
they  now  live,  and  are  known  as  the  North  Piegans ;  those  living  in  Montana  as  the 
Sonth  Piegans.  There  are  at  this  agency  a  few  each  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Blood  In- 
dians ;  they  are  so  married  and  intermarried  as  to  make  their  tribal  distinction  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty,  and  as  these  Indians  are  upon  the  best  terms  with  each  other,  many 
of  their  northern  friends  are  always  present  at  roll-call ;  hence  tbe  census  heretofore 
obtained  is  not  as  accurate  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  As  many  as  500  of  these  visitors 
are  estimated  as  frequently  bein^  on  this  reservation.  Hence,  during  the  winter 
months,  when  all  are  living  in  their  houses,  I  would  suggest  as  being  the  most  suitable 
time  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  census. 

Many  of  these  Indians  show  a  disposition  to  work,  and  a  desire  to  merit  approval. 
They  realize  that  they  cannot  live  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping,  and  that  they 
mnst  change  their  habits  and  mode  of  life.  They  must  be  taught,  helped,  and  cared 
for.  They  want  to  learn.  Kindress,  patience,  and  perseverance  will  eventually  place 
them  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  white  man. 

The  valleys  contain  considerable  rich,  fertile  soil,  capable  of  producing  fair  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  cabbage,  and  other  garden  products  of  a 
hardy  nature.  About  20  acres  of  oats  were  sown  last  spring,  that  have  since  been 
harvested  and  thrashed,  yielding  in  all  about  120  bushels.  The  weather  throughout 
the  season  was  extremely  dry,  and  this  of  itself  accounts  for  the  small  yield.  About 
5  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted,  but  owing  to  some  cause  the  crops  will  probably  be 
light ;  also,  5  acres  of  barley  were  cut  this  season.  Barley  is  probably  the  grain  best 
adapted  for  this  locality.  The  agency  farm  could  be  an  experimental  farm,  and  the 
question  settled  as  to  the  most  suitable  products  to  grow. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  potato  patches,  from  one-half  to  2  acres,  planted  by 
the  Indians,  which  will  produce  but  a  poor  yield,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
assistance  was  afforded  by  employ^  in  planting  and  cultivating  the  ground.  Two 
or  three  additional  farmers  who  would  personally  go  to  their  houses,  show  them  how 
to  hold  and  guide  the  plow,  help  them  to  properly  plant  and  cultivate  the  growing 
crops,  would  add  greatly  to  their  success  as  a  farming  people.  By  going  from  farm  to 
f&rm,  laying  out  fields,  making  fences,  urging  them  to  utilize  the  fertile  coulees  and 
Talleys,  and  assisting  them  in  their  cultivation  would  Boon  work  wonders  with  these 
people,  and  materially  help  to  break  up  and  destroy  their  tribal  relation. 

POLICE. 

No  police  conrt  was  organized  during  the  year.  The  force  was  unfortnnate  in  hav- 
ing members  who  would  get  drunk,  and  from  this  cause  their  efficiency  was  very  much 
impaired.  The  force  as  now  organized  is  upon  a  better  basis  than  before,  and  will 
prove  of  benefit  to  the  service. 

It  is  very  unfortunute  thi^  the  whites  do  not  set  a  better  example  before  these 
people.  Bireh  Creek  is  the  southern  boundary  of  this  reservation,  and  is  12  miles 
from  the  agency.  The  creek  valley  is  settled  with  quite  a  number  of  Indian  families, 
while  just  across  the  creek,  and  upon  the  very  edge  of  this  reservation,  adjacent  to 
tiiese  Indians,  is  a  saloon  where  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  li<^uors  is  carried  on.  This 
ought  not  to  be  permitted,  yet  I  am  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Intoxicating  liquors 
ought  not  to  be  sold  within  10  miles  of  any  Indian  reservation.  The  Indian  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  these  temptations ;  he  needs  protection  as  well  as  assistance. 

SCBOOLB. 

There  has  been  aboardiug  school  here  during, the  past  year,  with  an  average  attend* 
WM^e  «f  »hpiit  eey^t^A  ^cbo^rs.    This  U  the  onij  )m^  ot  ecbool  th«t  promioM 
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substantial  benefit  to  its  papils.  These  Indians  are  warmly  attached  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  want  their  condition  to  bo  improved. 

The  school  accommodations  are  very  poor,  insnfflcient,  and  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  sought.  1  have  submitted  a  plan  for  a  boarding-school  building  that  is 
very  much  needed  and  ought  to  be  promptly  erected. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  good.  But  little  sickness  seems  to  exist; 
the  births  outnumber  the  deaths,  and  the  tribe  is  now  growing  numerically  stronger. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings,  with  little  lepair,  can  be  long  used  for  the  puq>osee  intended. 
Some  improvements  now  being  made  will  increase  the  storage  capacity. 
I  inclose  herewith  annual  statistics. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  D.  BALDWIN, 
United  Staiet  Indian  AgmU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


Crow  Agency,  Montana  Territory, 

September  15,  1886. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  hodbr  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Crow  In- 
dians at  Crow  Agency,  Montana  Territory.  The  agency  was  transferred  to  my  charge 
by  my  predecessor,  H.  J.  Armstrong,  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1883. 

The  Indians  of  this  tribe  number,  according  to  the  last  census,  about  3,226.  The 
census  was  taken  some  years  ago,  and  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  since  that  time 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  report  of  the  deaths,  the  Indians  being  scattered  to  such  ad 
extent,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  very  particular  to  report  every  birth,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  some  considerable  discrepancy  will  be  found  between  the  number  ac>ove 
mentioned 'and  the  exhibit  made  by  the  census  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  taking. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  complete  the  census  in  season  to  forward  with  thia 
report,  but  at  the  earliest  ^wssible  day  the  same  will  be  forwarded. 

The  Crow  Agency  is  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  about  50  miles 
fh>m  Custer  station,  the  nearest  point  on  tne  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  about 
11  miles  from  Fort  Custer,  and  is  about  120  miles  east  of  the  former  location  on  the 
Rosebud.  The  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  this  agency  ofier  far  greater  agricultural 
facilities,  many  times  more  arable  land,  and  a  greater  depth  of  soil  than  could  be  ob- 
tained at  the  old  location,  and  I  consider  the  removal,  which  occurred  in  1884,  a  wise 
measure. 

As  stated,  the  buildings  were  principally  erected  in  1884,  under  instructions  from 
the  Department,  and  consist  of  the  following  (all  located  at  the  agency) : 


Bnildhiga. 


Agent's  honse,  with  L  .. 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Qoarters 

Quarters,  with  L 

Dormitory  (school) 

Warehouse,  with  cellar. 

Warehouse 

Carpenter  shop 

Blacksmith  shop 

Stable 

Slauffhter-house 

Hide-house 


Size.        Stories.     Booms. 


FmU 
30  by  40 
lHby20 
26  by  60 
26  by  50 
13  by  38 
40  by  17 
20  by  100 
25  by  60 
18  by  20 
18  bv  20 
102  by  30 
24  by  40 


6 
1 
6 
6 
8 
11 


All  these  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  stable,  hide-house,  and  one  set  of 
quarters,  18  by  20  feet,  which  are  log  structures,  are  frame  buildings,  and,  although 
very  inconvenient,  are  fairly  comfortable. 

The  agent's  house  ha»been  erected  during  my  administration,  and  U  a  verv  neat, 
commodious,  and  comfortable  building,  and  the  cost  of  same,  |2,500,  is  considered  a 
very  reasonable  sum  for  Mich  a  structure. 

In  jiddition  to  the  above-mentioned  buildings,  a  contract  has  been  let  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school-house  and  for  a  combined  bake-house  and  laundry,  at  a  oost  of  (2,843 
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and  $448,  resi>ectively.  Also,  by  authority  of  the  Department,  two  sets  of  iiuarters, 
of  four  and  eix  rooms, and  one  building  for  offices  will  ere  the  close  of  the  present 
year  be  erected,  at  a  total  cost  of  $3,000.  When  these  buildings  are  completetl  the 
employes  attiils  agency  will  be  comfortably  situated,  which  heretofore  has  been  im- 
}>os8ibie — they  have  endured  great  discomforts — and  the  school  children  can  be  taught 
and  the  labor  incidental  to  the  boarding  school  can  bo  performed  without  open  defi- 
ance to  every  sanitary  consideration. 

Immediately  after  entering  upon  ray  duties  as  agent  I  held  frequent  and  long  inter- 
views with  the  representative  Indians  of  the  tribe,  and  made  every  efibrt  to  impress 
opon  them  my  earnest  desire  to  promote  their  welfare  and  happiness,  and  explained 
to  them  fully' my  plans  for  accomplishing  the  same.  I  found  the  great  mojority  of 
the  Indians  very  tractable.  They  had  evidently  been  much  benefited  by  earnest  and 
practical  advice  and  action  during  my  predecessor's  administration.  They  expressed 
their  desire  to  make  all  possible  effort  in  their  own  behalf,  and  I  felt  greatly  encour- 
aged at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  much  good  work  for  the  people  under  my 
charge. 

As  early  as  possible,  and  while  the  ground  was  yet  covered  with  snow,  I  dispatched 
the  farmers  to  their  respective  districts  to  ascertain  the  most  imperative  necessities 
of  the  Indians  which  must  he  supplied  ere  the  season  for  planting  opened;  1o  see  that 
the  ground  was  properly  prepared,  fences  put  in  condition  to  protect  growing  crops, 
seeds  and  implements  fairly  appoitioned,  and  every  effort  made  to  assure  success  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  farmers  were  also  instructed  to  locate  on  separate  farms  all  In- 
dians expressing  a  desire  to  cultivate  land  for  themselves  or  who  could  be  induced  to 
sneh  a  Rtep. 

I  expected  to  make  about  250  new  locations  for  families  or  individuals,  but  ere  the 
planting  was  commenced  the  farmers  reported  that  509  separate  farms  were  occupied 
by  Indians,  who  were  engaged  in  getting  out  logs  for  cabins,  posts  for  fencing,  and 
in  making  such  other  improvements  as  they  were  able  in  their  crude  way,  and  with 
the  very  limited  assistance  the  farmers  could  offer  to  make. 

The  agricultural  districts  on  this  reservation  at  present  are  as  follows:  The  valley 
of  the  Little  Horn.for  a  distance  of  probably  50  or  more  miles ;  of  the  Big  Horn  for 
more  than  60  miles,  includingthe  valleys  of  small  streams  which  flow  into  thohe  above 
mentioned ;  a  large  settlement  of  about  four  hundred  persons  on  Pryor  Creek,  60  miles 
west  of  this  agency,  and  a  number  of  farms  along  the  Yellowstone. 

This  area  is  very  extensive,  and  I  have  divided  it  into  seven  subdistricts,  each  dis- 
tricf  under  a  farmer  or  other  competent  employ^.  This  arrangement,  the  best  I  can  make 
with  my  present  force,  places  the  farmers  from  10  to  25  m"iies  apart.  Each  farmer  is  given 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Indians  in  his  district,  and  is  held  responsible,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  for  the  conduct  of  his  Indians.  All  issues  of  seeds,  implements,  lumber,  &c., 
are  madeonly  on  orders  from  their  farmer.  He  is  expected  to  be  during  the  hours  of  labor 
constantly  with  his  Indians,  and  to  instruct  them  carefully  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  their  work,  as  building  cabins,  fences,  stables,  root-cellars,  planting  and  narve«tting 
crops,  saving  of  seed,  repairs  of  harness,  implements,  &c.  The  Indians  are  fully  in- 
formed regarding  the  above,  and  know  that  they  are  expected  to  obey  their  dibtrict 
farmers,  and  that  any  act  of  disobedience  or  violence  on  their  part  will  meet  with 
proper  punishment.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  build  comfortable  houses  for  the  farmers 
m  each  district,  and  shortly  they  will  each  have  a  warm  and  fairly  commodious  house. 
I  consider  that  if  the  Government  or  private  individuals  desire  to  retain  the  services 
of  competent  employes  at  moderate  salaries,  it  is  imperative  that  such  employ ds,  when 
off  duty,  be  made  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  table  of  statistics  accompanying  this  report  will  present  in  a  concise  form  the 
result  of  our  work  during  the  present  season,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  present  the 
same  at  this  early  day.  Much  of  the  data  is  from  necessity  simply  estimated,  yet  I 
have  been  very  careful  to  refrain  from  ** rose-colored"  statements.  This  country 
has  been  visited  by  a  severe  drought  this  season,  and  in  consequence  the  exhibit  of 
crops  grown  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  for  the  future.  Under  ordinarily  favor- 
able conditions  the  crops  would  yield  many  fold  what  we  now  expect  to  harvest. 

The  Indians  have  also  been  very  unfortunate  regarding  the  paucity  of  imple- 
ments, of  even  such  varieties  as  were  obtainable.  One  hoc,  shovel,  or  rake  fre- 
quently had  to  serve  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  families,  but  one  wagon  could  be 
allowed  to  twenty  or  more  families.  The  harrows  could  not  be  issued  even  in  that 
proportion,  and  the  harness  was  insufficient,  one  set  serving  from  five  to  a  dozen 
families.  The  best  results  (even  considering  the  drought)  could  not  be  expected 
when  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  the  most  necessary  implements.  Immediately  on 
ascertaining  the  probable  demand  for  implementp,  I  estimated  for  a  large  supply ; 
but,  aHhongh  the  estimate  was  allowed,  the  delay  incidental  to  purchase  in  the 
East,  and  transportation  to  this  point,  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  implements  in 
time  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  this  season.  I  issued  to  the  Indians  every  imple- 
ment of  every  description,  wagons,  harness,  harrows,  &c.,  save  what  was  necessary 
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to  cultivate  the  aj^ency  and  school  farms  and  to  perform  the  usual  routine  of  agency 
business. 

The  large  settlement  of  Indians  on  Pryor  Creek,  principally  followers  of  the  chief 
Plenty  Love,  has  made  under  the  circumstances  very  fair  progress.  They  have  com- 
fortable cabins,  many  of  them  erected  by  white  men  who  were  paid  by  the  Indians. 
These  Indians  have  also  purchased  some  implements,  and  I  am  informed  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  wagons  and  a  mowing  machine  or  two.  I  have  had  quite  an  amount 
of  land  broken  for  them  this  year,  and  trust  that  they  will  another  season  obtain  bet> 
ter  crops  and  have  a  greater  area  planted.  I  consider  them  as  progressive  as  any 
Indians  in  the  tribe. 

So  far  as  the  efforts  of  the  Crow  Indians  are  considered,  they  have  been  most  com- 
mendable. The  majority  of  the  Indians  have  labored  very  faithfully,  and  have  won 
the  confidence* and  commendation  of  the  farmers  in  charge  of  their  respective  districts, 
and  of  all  persons  visiting  their  settlements;  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that, 
while  I  recognize  some  of  their  work  as  beiug  very  crude,  and  while  in  some  few  in- 
stances I  have  been  not  a  little  disappointed  at  their  conduct,  yet  their  work  as  a 
whole  has  exceeded  my  expectations ;  and  aUhongh,  as  above  stated,  I  felt  very  much 
encouraged  at  the  commencement  of  my  administration,  yet  I  to-day,  after  several 
months'  experience  and  careful  observation,  consider  the  prospect  for  success  in  the 
work  before  me  far  more  encouraging  than  at  first. 

The  Lidians  have  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  freighting.  I  am  Informed  that 
a  few  years  ago  many  very  worthy  people  in  this  Territory  scouted  at  the  idea  of  these 
Indians  being  induced  to  take  their  hunting  ponies  and  convert  them  into  draft  ani- 
mals ;  yet,  since  1880  they  have  freighted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  this  year  will 
haul  probably  all  their  own  supplies  and  much  for  the  trader.  I  find  them  as  trust-  . 
worthy  as  white  freighters,  and  sometimes  think  that  they  take  more  pride  in  deliv- 
ering their  loads  in  good  condition.  Did  they  possess  the  wagons  and  horses,  I  could, 
if  necessary,  start  out  two  hundred  teams  on  very  brief  notice. 

We  have  five  apprentices,  two  carpenters,  two  blacksmiths,  and  one  saddler.  They 
are  reported  as  doing  fairly  well;  one  in  particular  is  making  excellent  progress. 
Thev  are  as  faithful  in  attendance  at  the  shops  and  stables  as  could  be  expected  of 
wild  boys  taken  from  the  free  life  of  the  camp  and  required  to  remain  at  work  ten 
hours  per  day.  I  consider  the  apprentices  of  as  much  benefit  to  the  service  in  their 
way  as  are  the  police,  and  think  that  the  same  compensation,  $8  per  month,  shonld  be 
allowed  them. 

My  aim  is  to  advance  the  Indian  as  rapidly  as  possible—not  allow  him  time  to  look 
back  with  more  or  less  regret  to  other  days— but  to  keep  him  ever  interested  in  the  new 
life ;  to  provide  him  in  the  shortest  practical  time  with  alJ  the  implements  necessary  for 
successful  effort  in  i^hatever  work  the  agent  may  deem  it  proper  to  direct  him ;  that  is, 
with  all  the  iuiplements  he  can  intelligently  use,  and  to  provide  him  with  9uffi4!iem,t 
imtructors  to  see  that  he  always  makes  the  very  best  effort  he  is  capable  of.  We  have 
not  half  enough  farmers  located  with  the  Indians,  and  in  consequence  every  Indian 
family  must  be  neglected  in  some  degree.  They  break  implements,  and  are  anxious 
to  repair  them,  but  no  one  is  near  (in  most  instances)  to  instruct  them  properly 
therein ;  the  same  rule  obtains  in  regard  to  building  and  planting,  &c.  I  consider 
it  the  poorest  possible  economy  to  draw  an  arbitrary  limit  to  the  employ^  force  al- 
lowed at  any  agency.  If  an  agent  does  not  know  when  an  employ^  force  should  be 
increased  for  the  very  best  interests  of  the  service,  his  resignation  should  be  in  order. 
If  the  exigencies  of  the  service  require  extra  assistance  the  law  should  recognise  and 
allow  such.  I  believe  that  for  several  years  from  every  agent  in  charge  of  a  large 
agency,  with  progressive  Indians  under  his  control,  the  cry  has  gone  up  year  after 
year  for  more  employes,  particularly  farmers.  It  is  instruction  the  Indian  requires — 
careful,  patient,  constant  instruction.  No  oue  who  is  acquainted  with  Indian  charac- 
ter can  question  this  truth.  What  results  can  be  expected  from  one  farmer  placed 
in  charge  of  a  district  25  miles  in  extent — as  large  as  many  Eastern  counties?  An 
agent  is  compelled  to  choose  between  the  giving  of  ordinary  instruction  to  a  few  In- 
dians or  the  most  meager  instruction  to  the  many.  If  the  latter  course  is  pursued  the 
slight  instruction  given  is  wholly  forgotten  ere  another  season  comes.  No  other 
course— or,  in  the  latter  instance,  result — is  in  the  domain  of  possibility. 

I  have  issued  this  year  777  head  of  stock  cattle  to  the  Indians  in  severalty.  This 
gives  them  a  herd  of  1,900  head.  The  cattle  are  all  branded  with  the  Government 
brand  I.  D.,  and  in  addition  with  the  brand  of  their  respective  owners.  These  cattle 
are  now  held  with  the  agency  herd,  the  Indians  assisting  in  herding  same.  Next  year  I 
shall  turn  them  all  over  to  their  owners,  and  am  convinced  that  they  will  be  caiefoUy 
tended,  and  that  a  greater  increase  will  in  this  way  be  obtained  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case  from  a  larj^e  herd.  The  stock  so  held  will  of  course  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  several  district  farmers.  Heretofore  I  have  not  considered  such  a  course  prac- 
ticable or  advisable.  A  few  Indians  have,  however,  been  allowed  to  take  a  milch 
cow,  and  they  Lftve  given  same  as  good  care  as  I  desired,  and  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  arrangement. 
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I  truBt  that  the  Department  may  deem  it  expedient  to  purchase  for  Heveral  Huccess- 
ive  years  a  herd  of  stock  <;utte  of  not  less  than  irom  500  to  800  in  number.  Such  action 
woiUd  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  The  Indians  must  always  look  to  tbeir  stock 
of  various  Kinds  for  their  *'  ready  money/'  as  the  profits  of  agriculture  beyond  what 
is  necessaiy  for  family  consumption  must^  in  this  country,  be  very  limited.  If  stock 
cattle  can  be  furnished  the  Indians  for  three  or  four  yeai-s  from  present  date,  it  will 
then  be  nnnecessary  to  continue  the  annual  contracts  for  beef.  The  beef  contract 
for  this  year  amounts  to  over  $40,000. 

Another  measure  which  would  be  of  great  and  permanent  benefit  to  these  Indians 
is  the  purchase  of  a  few  draft  stallions.  The  Indians  desire  them  creatly,  and  some 
few  of  the  most  progressive  members  of  the  tribe  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a 
stallion  to  cross  with  the  better  class  of  their  ponies,  thereby  producing  horses  far 
more  valuable  than  the  best  ponies  now  owned  by  them,  and  yet  costing  not  a  penny 
more  to  raise.  • 

Ordinary  success  in  the  cultivation  of  any  crops,  or  the  production  of  hay  in  this 
section,  cannot  be  expected,  and  certainly  not  obtained,  without  a  complete  system 
of  irriration.  One  ditch  was  constructed  last  year  under  my  predecessor.  It  is  eight 
miles  long,  and  cost  about  seven  thousand  dollars;  32  farms  are  now  irrigated  by  same 
through  a  ^stem  of  lateral  ditches.  Two  other  ditches  were  surveyed  during  the 
same  year,  one  8  miles  and  one  16  miles  in  length,  the  estimated  cost  of  these  two 
ditches  being  about  $50,000.  Several  other  ditches  will  bo  necessary  ere  the  land  in 
the  two  valleys,  the  Little  and  the  Big  Horn,  can  be  irrigated,  and  I  presume  that  the 
total  cost  of  all  the  ditches  necessary  for  irrigating  purposes,  absolutely  necessary  for 
any  reasonable  decree  of  success  in  agriculture  on  part  of  the  Crows  will  be  not  far 
from $150,000,  i>os6ibljr  more  than  that  sum. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  my  views  very  freely  regarding  the  several  last  above- 
mentioned  subjects,  as  it  is  much  better  to  possess  from  the^start  a  clear  idea  of  what 
is  required  to  advance  the  Crows  in  the  shortest  possible  period  to  that  much-desired 
goal,  self-support,  and  the  probable  cost  of  such  action.  Then  it  can  be  decided 
whether  the  game  is  worth  the  powder. 

A  very  liberal  and  at  same  time  a  judicious  expenditure  of  money  for  these  Indians 
during  the  next  four  years,  and  a  force  of  employ^  of  double  the  present  number, 
intelligently  managed,  would,  I  may  say,  revolutionize  the  Crows,  and  as  an  econom- 
ical measurcjcan  be  realized  or  appreciated  by  those  only  who  a^  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  Indian  affairs,  and  have  watched  the  slow,  scarcely  appreciable,  progress  of 
the  yast  minority  of  tribes  during  the  last  twenty  years,  under  a  system  of  policy  of 
fUae,  almost  nnpardonable  economy, persisted  in  year  after  year  in  the  face  of  most  ear- 
nest protest  from  very  many  of  the  best  officers  ever  in  the  field.  It  affords  me  more 
pleasure  than  I  can  well  express  to  note  a  change  of  policy ;  to  know  that  the  i>ower 
of  action,  not  theory  alone,  is  now  offered  to  the  officers  in  the  field,  and  more,  that 
of  them  action  is  demanded. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  carrying  out  of  my  plans  or  suggestions,  on  the 
ground  that  the  "sinews  of  war''  are  lacking,  and  I  acknowledge  that  at  present 
writing  SQch  is  the  fact.  The  objection  is  well  taken.  I  would  say,  however,  that 
beyond  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  funds  what- 
ever, as  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  l&Sb,  I  believe,  the  Crow  Indians  signed  a  modi- 
fication of  the  treaty  or  agreement  for  the  western  portion  of  their  reserve  Tsaid 
agreement  dated  June  12,  lti80),  whereby  they  agree  to  receive  the  balance  or  the 
$750,000  to  be  paid  them  under  terms  of  said  treaty  of  June  12  in  the  sum  of  $90,000 
per  annum,  instead  of  $30,000,  as  provided  in  said  treaty.  This  modification  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Department,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Crows,  for  the  purpose  only  of  en- 
abling the  Government  to  use  the  balance  of  the  $750,000  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
best  redound  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  this  tribe,  as  building  houses,  construction 
of  irrigating  ditches,  building  bridges,  purchase  of  wagons,  harness,  implements, 
and  stock  cattle,  &c.,  and  particularlv  in  the  employment  of  additional  employ^ 
to  instruct  and  direct  them  in  their  labors.  The  sum  of  $90,000  per  annum,  until 
the  balance  due  the  Indians  is  paid,  will,  if  properly  used,  enable  tbe  Government 
to  do  all  that  I  have  herein  suggested.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  modification  of 
the  trej^ty  be  ratified.  It  ought  to  have  been  done  during  the  last  session.  The  fail- 
ure to  do  so  was  a  great  injury  to  the  Crows.  I  sincerely  trust  that  action  regarding 
this  matter  may  be  taken  during  tbe  approaching  session,  to  the  end  that  the  Indians 
may  receive  what  they  have  long  been  promised  and  long  expected.  It  is  a  very 
embarrassing  matter  for  roe  to  explain  to  the  Qrows  the  very  earnest  desire  of  the 
Government  (their  great  father)  to  assist  them  in  every  way  in  the  direction  of 
self-support,  and  in  the  next  breath  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  delay  on  part 
of  that  same  Government  to  ratify  a  measure,  when  such  ratification  would  accom- 
pUab  far  more  toward  rendering  these  Indians  self-supporting  than  any  one  act  on 
part  of  the  Government  since  the  treaty  of  1868.  It.  will  be  a  matter  of  profound  re- 
gret to  all  persons  having  tbe  best  interest  of  these  Indians  at  heart  if  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  fails  to  ratify  this  measure. 
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Tho  above  important  matter  was  also  referred  to  in  the  report  of  my  predecessor  for 
last  year. 

The  several  requests  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  for  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment have  usnally  met  with  unch  prompt  response  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
many  and  Important  improvements  which  otherwise  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible, among  which  I  may  mention  the  breaking  of  1,000  acres  of  land  in  small  tracts 
of  from  3  to  5  acres  each.  I  think  that  hereafter  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  let  contracts 
for  breaking;  with  sufi9cient  instruction  the  Indians  ought  to  break  all  the  ground  re- 
quired for  further  agricultural  work. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  the  Indiana  should  be  suppli»*d  with  a  good  qual- 
ity of  implements,  and  in  my  opinion  there  can  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  or  many  implements  purchased  for  the  Indians,  and  that  such  improvement 
should  be  made.  It  is  true  that  a  higher  price  must  be  paid  for  good  implements,  but 
in  the  end  it  would  be  true  economy. 

We  have  located  the  Government  saw-mill  about  25  miles  from  the  agency,  in  the 
midst  of  excellent  and  abundant  timber.  There  will  be  no  further  difficulty  in  ob- 
tflining,  at  reasonable  expense,  all  the  lumber  necessary  for  further  improvements  on 
this  reservation. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  make  the  same  statement  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  fuel, 
which  is  fast  becoming  a  very  serious  problem.  Some  indications  of  coal  have  been 
found  at  convenient  distances  from  tho  agency,  and,  if  thorough  examination  of  the 
veins  will  justify  such  action,  I  shall  endeavor  to  procure  coaI-st4>ves  to  replace  the 
many  wood-stoves  now  in  use  at  this  agency.  The  use  of  coal  will  be  a  saving  to  the 
Government  in  many  respects. 

We  have  met  with  a  severe  loss  from  fire  this  season.  A  large  building,  containing 
18  rooms,  used  for  dispensary,  offices,  hardware  room,  and  quarters,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed on  August  22,  and  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property  stored  in  the  loft  of 
said  building  was  also  lost.    The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $7,000. 

The  progress  of  Indian  education  is  at  best  slow,  and  in  some  instances  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  canses  have  been  so  fully  stated  by  my  predecessors  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enter  into  exhaustive  explanations,  (iur  school  has  increased  to  double 
the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  my  administration,  and 
within  thrie  or  four  scholars  of  the  capacity  of  the  school  building.  Th«'  scholars 
have  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  a  school-room.  They  have  been  t^iught  in  a  room 
insufficient  to  accommodate  one-half  of  their  number  with  any  degree  of  comfort>. 
Tho  statistical  table  from  the  superintendent,  herewith  foi'warded,  will  acquaint  yon 
with  much  of  the  important  matters  and  work  pertaining  to  the  scnool  at  this  agency. 

It  is  probable  that  three  additional  schools,  under  the  auspices  of  as  many  religious 
socii-ties,  will  be  <  pened  on  this  reserve  during  the  next  few  mouths.  The  Unitarians 
of  Boston  have  contributed  already  several  thousand  dollars,  and  their  buildings  are 
now  in  process  of  construction  at  a  point  on  the  Big  Horn  about  8  miles  from  Custer 
Station.  The  Catholics  have  also  ordered  the  material  necessary  for  the  construciion 
of  a  suitable  school  building ;  and  the  Methodiets  contemplate  similar  efforts.  They 
have,  I  believe,  selected  a  site  for  their  scliool.  I  expect  very  beneficial  results  from 
the  efiorts  of  these  several  societies,  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  assist  them  so  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  my  duties  as  a  Government  officer.    , 

After  much  delay  active  niensures  are  being  taken  to  allot  lands  to  the  Indians  in 
severalty.  General  John  G.  Walker  and  Col.  James  R.  Howard,  agents  of  the  De- 
partment, have  recently  arrived  at  this  agency,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  above 
work.  Owing  to  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  great  migority  of  stakes  and  other 
marks  indicating  the.  survey  made  a  few  years  since  of  these  valleys,  I  anticipate 
that  the  labor  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  will  be  very  difficult,  and  prolonged  irom 
necessity  far  beyond  the  time  required  for  such.work  under  ordinarily  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  a  very  important  work  and  to  be  of  any  value  must  be  i>er- 
formed  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  This  is  recognized  fully  by  the  gentlemen  having 
it  in  charge. 

The  agency  physician  reports  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  very  similar  to 
last  year.  The  number  of  patients  treated  by  him  is  2,C>13 ;  births  63,  and  deaths  73. 
Owing  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  medical  supplies  by  the  recent  fire,  the  physician 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  unable  to  continue  his  professional  duties. until  the  new- 
supply  of  drugs  is  received. 

The  question  of  a  military  reserve  at  Fort  Custer  is  being  agitated.  I  approve  of 
establishing  a  reserve  there,  not  only  for  the  greater  and  easier  protection  of  troops 
and  property  at  that  point,  but  to  the  end  that  the  post  commander  may  be  enabled 
to  afford  greater  assistance  to  the  agent  in  the  administration  of  affairs  on  this  reserve. 
My  views  regarding  this  matter  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Department. 
The  present  commander  of  the  post.  General  Dudley,  has  been  very  prompt,  and 
always  willing  to  render  me  assistance  whenever  I  have  been  compelled  to  request  it, 
as  has  been  frequently  the  case  in  regard  to  such  crimes  as  horse  stealing  by  Indians 
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lUid  wbite«s  t^bfinement  of  prisoners,  &c.,  and  he  has  expressed  his  desire  to  co-oper- 
ate with  me  when  necessary  in  all  official  matters. 

The  Crows  have  during  the  past  year  soffered  severely  fi'om  raids  by  the  Piegan 
and  8ioux  Indians  for  the  purposes  of  horse  stealing.^  It  is  remarkable  that  vigorous 
measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent  further  depredations  of  this  nature.  If  the  indi- 
vidual criminals  cannot  be'  apprehended,  the  tribe  should  roost  assuredly  be  held  re- 
n^nsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  criminal  element.  When  this  course  is  pursued,  nnder 
direction  of  determined  officers,  the  raids  by  viuions  tribes  for  the  stealing  of  horses 
will  be  broagbt  to  a  ver^  abrupt  termination,  and  until  this  course  is  approved  such 
raids  will  continue.  Raids  of  tnis  nature  are  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  to  affents, 
and  of  irritation  to  all  Indians  suffering  from  snch  depredations.  With  the  Crows 
much  trouble  is  occasioned.  They  desire  to  pursue  the  thievef>,  and  retaliate  in  kind, 
which  is  very  natural,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  prevent  such  a  course  of  action, 
which,  if  allowed,  would  be  but  addiug  fuel  to  the  flame.  There  is  not  the  least 
necessity  for  a  continuation  of  this  evil — it  can  be  stopped  in  sixty  days  by  a  deter- 
mined and  rational  course  of  action. 

The  question  of  permits  to  graze  stock  on  this  reserve,  of  toll,  and  right  of  way, 
are  of  ^eat  importance,  and  in  my  opinion  should  receive  early  attention.  As  I  have 
stated  lu  several  communications,  I  am  in  favor  of  either  the  segregation  of  a  part  of 
this  reserve  or  the  issuing  of  permits,  limited,  for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  There  is  a 
vast  tract  of  the  Crow  Reserve  whollv  nseless  to  the  Indians.  They  never  visit  the 
same  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  The  sale  of  this  portion,  as  was  done  in  1880  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  reserve,  would  place  probably  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  who,  as  I  have 
herein  shown,  require  an  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  in  various  improvements  ere 
they  can  become  very  prosperous.  If  it  is  not  considered  expedient  to  sell  the  section 
mentioned,  the  granting  of  permits  to  graze  thereon  will  place  probably  many  thon- 
sand  dollars — I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  between  |20,000  and  $25,000 per  annum— 
to  the  credit  of  this  tribe,  and  they  sorely  need  all  the  money  obtainable.  Each  year 
that  action  in  the  above  respect  is  delayed  causes  a  loss  to  the  Crows  which  by  any 
private  individual  or  corporation,  would  not  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a  day.  It  is 
not  my  desire  to  participate  in  any  proceedings  looking  either  to  segregation  or  the 
grantinii:  of  permits  This  I  have  already  stated  to  the  honorable  Commissioner,  and 
have  requeetidd  that  a  Department  officer  be  sent  here  to  direct  all  matters  pertaining 
to  this  measure.  An  agent  cannot  participate  in  such  matters  without  the  loss  of 
very  much  of  his  influence  over  his  Indians,  and  this,  if  possible,  should  be  avoided. 

The  extent  of  this  reserve  renders  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  agent  to  prevent  cat- 
tle by  thousands  from  crossing  the  boundaries  of  same  and  grazing  thereon.  The 
entire  employ^  force  at  the  agency  would  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  task.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes  very  simple,  and  quite,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  argument,  viz  :  Is 
it  desirable  to  secure  by  a  fair  charge  per  head  far  grazing  cattle,  under  any  and  all 
reMrietions  the  Department  may  deem  it  proper  to  impose,  twenty  or  more  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crows,  and  without  the  most  remote  possi- 
bility of  any  injury  to  the  Indians  or  their  property,  or  to  permit  the  cattle  to  graze 
oo  the  same  ground  without  any  compensation,  or  with  such  limited  compensation  as 
may  be  obtained  from  persons  whose  sense  of  honor  revolts  at  the  idea  of  being  con- 
sidered a  tresspasser,  and  who  come  to  me  x>ersonally,  state  their  **  inability  to  pre- 
vent their  cattle  grazing  on  very  extensive  ranges  adjacent  to  this  reserve  from  cross- 
ing the  bonndary,''  and  then  make  a  fair  payment  per  head  for  all  their  stock  grazing 
on  the  reserved  Several  such  cases  now  exist,  and  the  Department  has  been  well  in- 
formed thereon.  I  trust  that  immediate  steps  maybe  taken  to  settle  the  above  men- 
tioned  and  very  important  qpestions. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  will,  I  trust,  enable  me  to  make  greater  progress 
another  season. 

During  the  last  few  years  such  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  at  an  Indian  agency,  the  duties  of  an  agent  have  become  so  ex- 
panded, and  without  corresponding  increase  in  the  employ6  force,  that  it  is  only  bv 
constant,  severe  efforts,  exceeding  those  required  continuously  nnder  any  other  branch 
of  Government,  that  much  prof^ress  can  attain.  And  in  my  opinion  an  agent  should 
be  allowed  a  very  liberal  exercise  of  authority.  When  he  requires  assistance,  either 
in  material  or  increase  of  employes,  he  requires  it  very  badly.  The  exigencies  are 
frequently  great,  and  unless  met  at  once  may  prove  of  extreme  injury  to  the  service. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  E.  WILLIAMSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  ComassiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Flathead  Agency,  Montana, 

August  15,  1886. 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  sabmit  my  tenth  annual  report 
from  the  Flathead  Indian  Agency,  Montana  Territory. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  this  reservation,  consisting  of  the  Flatheads,  the  Pen. 
d'Oreilles,  and  the  Eootenais,  inclnding  the  Bitter  Root  Indians  of  Charles'  band, 
who  have  removed  here,  the  last  census  shows  to  be  1,602,  and  of  Charles'  band  of 
Flathead  Indians  remaining  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  341,  a  total  of  over  2,000  In- 
dians. Dividing  the  subsistence  supplies  estimated  for  among  them  for  this  fiscal 
year,  the  following  result  would  appeiar : 


AitloleB. 

Estimated. 

Allowaucefbr 

one  year 
for  each  Iiidin. 

SAocm 

- 

Potmdt. 

12.600 

1.000 

8,600 

•      25.000 

1.800 

700 

d.600 

700 

1.400 

PoyiMlt. 

"BeggiB       

Coffee 

1 

Flour. 

12 

Rice 

Oatmeal : 

"r 

Sogar 

jJP 

Xea ... 

Jr 

Salt*]*.  ,,', 

y 

. 

Of  course  there  are  many  Indians  on  the  ressrve  who  are  self-supporting,  and  never 
apply  for  subsistence,  and  the  stores  are  used  only  for  the  sick,  indigent^  crippled, 
and  those  who  work  for  their  own  beuefit  or  the  benefit  of  their  respective  tiibes. 
To  this  latter  class  the  majority  of  the  stores  are  distributed,  and  the  law  requiring 
all  able-bodied  male  Indians  to  perform  service  on  their  reservations  for  themselves 
or  their  tribe  to  entitle  them  to  subsistence  (sec.  18,  Stat..  176,  and  sec.  356,  Regula- 
tions 1884)  has  been  enforced  at  tbis  agency.  I  quote  above  table  for  the  carefal 
study  of  those  who  claim  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  furnished  with  a 
large  percentage  of  subsistence  by  the  Grovemment.  The  figures  will  show  but  slight 
assistance  from  the  Oovernment  in  subsistence,  and  next  year's  estimates  wiU  be 
greatly  reduced. 

In  reply  to  a  portion  of  a  communication  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  under  date  of  March  20,  1886,  I  made  the  following  statement,  which 
will  do  to  repeat  in  my  annual  report :  The  very  practical  and  excellent  views  set 
forth  by  you,  I  am  proud  to  say,  have  been  my  guide  since  I  took  charse  of  this  res- 
ervation, and  the  good  results  which  followed  are  to  be  seen  iVom  the  fact  that  last 
year  139  heads  of  mmilies  were  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits,  occapying  an  acreage  of  over  13,000  acres  of  wheat  and  oats ;  they  also  raised  a 
sufficiency  for  family  use  of  the  usaal  garden  truck,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  onions, 
peas,  beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  rutabagas,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  in  some  favored 
localities  corn  is  also  raised  in  moderate  quantities. 

Among  other  improvements,  last  year  I  induced  16  heads  of  families  to  purchase 
from  the  Geneva  (New  York)  Nursery,  at  their  expense  and  transportation  to  this 
agency,  young  fruit-trees,  snch  as  plum,  apple,  and  cherry,  which  were  planted  out 
into  orchards,  and  which  shows  the  spirit  that  animates  them  to  compare  with,  if  not 
rival,  the  white  farmers  of  the  county  of  Missoula. 

DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Most  of  the  Indians  live  in  houses,  and  the  well-fenced  fEtrms  and  the  fields  of  ffrain 
which  were  being  harvested  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  with  the 
Congressional  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  elicited  from  that  gentleman  and 
his  committee  warm  terms  of  praise  for  the  evidence  of  civilizatiou^  thrift,  and  ad- 
vancement which  manifested  itself  as  they  were  driven  over  the  different  &rmlnflr 
localities  of  the  reservation.  Unlike  the  average  inspector,  those  gentlemen  haa 
words  of  encouragement,  and  expressed  appreciation  for  the  patient  and  painstaking 
efforts  which  were  being  put  forth  at  this  reservation  to  educate  the  Indians  up  to 
civilizing  pursuits  and  the  good  results  which  were  manifested  to  them  on  every  side. 

FENCING. 

A  greatly  increased  number  of  farms  have  been  fenced  in  durins  the  past  winter 
and  spring,  and  as  the  weather  was  mild  considerable  plowing  was  done  in  the  month 
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ef  Febrnary.  In  Marcli  llio  pirouDcl  froze  Lard«bnt  plowing  wa«  resumed  early  in 
April.  A  largely  increased  acreage  Has  been  caltiyated.  this  season.  The  Indians  are 
beginoing  to  realize  the  fact  that  their  future  depends  npou  their  own  efforts,  and  to 
this  end  every  aid  and  encouragement  shall  be  exerted  at  this  ageuoy.  Farming 
implements  are  in  great  demand,  and  large  as  my  issue  of  plows  has  been  heretofore 
I  bad  not  enough  last  year  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  land  lying  along  the  valley  of  the  Jocko,  Mission  Valley. 
Pen  d'Oreille,  Canvas  Prairie,  Little  Bitter  Root,  and  about  Dayton  Creek  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  general  garden' vegetation.  Irri- 
gation at  this  reservation  is  necessary,  although  not  absolutely  so  in  the  bottom  lands' 
adjoining  the  rivers  and  larger  creeks.  About  400,000  acres  of  the  reserve  is  tillable, 
and  the  balance,  900,000  acres,  grazing  laud  and  timber. 

IRRIGATION. 

This  season  I  completed  and  had  in  full  operation  an  irrigation  ditch  which  diverts 
the  waters  of  the  Jocko  River  from  its  main  channel  to  a  vast  plateau  of  rich  agricult- 
ural land  which,  when  properly  irrigated  and  cultivated,  will  furnish  homes  ror  hun- 
dreds of  families.  The  irrigation  ditches  are  about  6  miles  in  length  and  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions :  Two  feet  deep,  3  feet  wide  in  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  wide  on  top.  The 
water,  in  order  to  be  converted  from  the  bed  of  the  Jocko  River,  to  reach  the  pla- 
teau intended  to  be  irrigated,  was  raised  some  200  feet,  and  the  ditch  had  necessarily 
to  be  constructed,  in  oider  to  raise  it  upon  said  plateau,  through  a  rough  and  rocky 
ca&on  for  a  distance  of  about  2  miles,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  fluming ;  some 
blasting  was  also  necessary  to  its  completion.  The  flume,  like  the  ditch,  is  3  feet  in 
the  bottom,  of  2-inch  planks;  bottom  sii Is  4  by  6;  side  pieces  4  by  4;  cap  pieces 2 
by  6,  all  mortised  and  tenoned,  and  like  the  full  continuation  of  the  ditch,  has  a  fall 
of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  rod.  About  80,000  feet  of  lumber  were  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  ditch,  all  of  which  was  manufactured  at  the  agency  saw-mill. 
The  ditch  is  continued  down  the  plateau  along  the  foot-hills,  and  is  spread  out  among 
the  Indian  fields  by  the  use  of  a  furrow  run  by  a  plow,  which  conveys  the  water  over 
the  small  gardens  and  graiu  fields,  which  certainly  would  not  mature  but  for  this 
system  of  irrigation.  By  proper  cultivation  and  irrigation  grain  can  be  and  is  made 
to  yield  from  30  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  generally  are  willing  and  anxious  to  earn  wages,  and  the  excavating 
of  the  ditch  furnished  them  employment,  and  during  its  construction  was  a  means  of 
encouragement  to  labor,  and  also  to  keep  them  on  the  reservation  and  away  from  the 
white  settlements  and  hunting  grounds.  Such  expenditures  result  in  general  good  to 
all,  as  it  furnishes  paid  employment  to  those  who  seek  labor,  encourages  and  teaches 
habits  of  industry  to  all  who  would  rise  above  the  level  of  savagery  and  indolence, 
and  who  try  by  industry  to  imitate  the  modes  and  living  of  the  white  race.  Along 
the  plateau  watered  by  the  ditch  I  have  been  and  am  now  engaged  in  settling  the 
families  of 

CHARLOS'  BA^D 

of  Bitter  Root  Indians,  who  choose  to  abandon  their  lands  in  that  valley  and  remove 
to  this  reservation.  Seventeen  houses  have  been  constructed  for  the  families  so 
removed,  10  acres  of  land  broken  up  for  each  family,  and  rails  furnished  for  the  fenc- 
ing in  of  the  same,  and  with  exception  of  two  fields,  all  are  under  fence  and  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  members  of  Charlos'  band  who  removed  from  the  Bitter  Root  to  this  agency 
cannot  l>e  classed  among  the  most  industrious  and  civilized  members  of  thb  tribe. 
In  fact  the  colony  is  composed  mostly  of  Indians  who,  with  their  families,  followed 
the  buffalo  until  this  game  became  almost  extinct,  and  continued  to  make  a  precarious 
living  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  wandering  among  the  settlements.  It  will  therefore 
readily  be  perceived  that  no  easy  task  Is  imposed  upon  the  administration  of  affairs 
at  this  agency  (o  bring  these  Indians  suddenly  into  the  ways  of  strict  attention  to 
the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  their  fields,  proper  irrigation  of  the  same^  and  to 
restrain  them  from  wandering  and  the  chase.  But  having  made  a  beginning  in  a 
small  way  encouragement  and  assistance  will  induce  them  to  enlarge  their  operations. 
I  confidently  believe  that  another  year  of  proper  management  and  encouragement 
will  place  those  families  on  a  basis  of  self-support  and  beyond  the  necessity  of  any 
snbsistence  from  the  Government. 

KOOTKNAI8. 

The  band  of  Kootenai  Indians  who  are  included  with  the  confederated  tribes  of 
this  reservation  are  in  great  want,  and  need  the  fostering  hand  of  assistance  more 
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than  any  others  on  the  roservation,  and  yet  are  the  most  neglected^  owing  to  the  fact 
of  their  being  isolated  from  the  agency  by  a  distance  of  al^at  70  miles,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  sparing  the  service  from  the  small  force  of  ageacy  employ^  to  aemst 
their  efforts. 

This  tribe  or  band  have  one  large  inolosore  which  they  onltivate  in  common,  » 
practice  which  should  at  once  be  broken  np,  and  each  head  of  a  family  be  placed  in 
possession  of  an  inclosure  for  himself,  and  tanght  self-reliance,  b^  the  caltivation  of 
the  soil  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  himself  and  family.  Anthority  should  be  givea 
to  employ  an  additional  farmer  to  reside  at  their  settl^nent,  a  capable  man,  competent 
and  willing  to  assist  and  teach  this  poor  tribe  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to 
aid  them  in  building  houses  and  making  separate  and  individual  farms  and  honses. 
Until  this  is  done  the  unfortunate  Kootenai  will  continue  to  be  a  wretched,  dir^, 
wandering  vagrant.  Eneas,  the  chief  of  this  band,  is  a  sensible,  generous  man,  fully 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  tribe,  but  without  encouragement  and  the  assistance  of 
a  resident  farmer,  devoted  to  his  duties,  the  chief  is  almost  helpless,  and  his  efforts 
nnaided  will  result  in  hopelessness  and  failure. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  two  industrial  schools  on  this  reservation  at  Saint  Ignatius  Mission,  one 
for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  The  Gh)vemment  has  never  buut  a  school-house  on 
the  reservation.  All  the  educational  fkcilities  established  in  the  agency  have  been 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  have  understood  that  the  first  steps  of 
the  church  to  establish  schools  within  the  agency  occurred  in  1859  or  1860,  but  in 
earnest  in  the  year  1864.  Since  1879  there  have  been  two  boarding  schools  at  Saint 
Ignatius  Mission,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  During  the  fiscal  year  1884 
the  boys*  school  averaged  in  attendance  74,  including  certain  Blackfeet  pupils,  and 
the  girls'  school  averaged  82.  The  contract  with  the  Grovernment  for  that  year  was 
$100  for  each  pupil  up  to  the  number  of  50  for  each  school  of  the  children  of  this 
agency,  and  25  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  for  each  school.  At  the  present  time  and  for 
the  past  year  the  contract  is  (150  for  each  of  75  children  in  each  school.  These  chil- 
dren remain  in  the  school  the  year  round.  There  is  a  partial  vacation  in  the  montli 
of  Angnst,  but  it  extends  only  to  a  suspension  of  certain  studies. 

In  Edition  to  the  usual  branches  taught  in  school— reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  music,  and  geography — the  pupils  are  taught  housekeeping,  such  as  wash- 
ing, ironing,  sewing,  dairy  work,  cooking,  and  general  household  duties  in  the  girls' 
school,  and  in  the  boys'  school  the  pupils  are  taught  blacksmi thing,  carpentering^ 
working  in  saw  and  grist  mills,  running  shingle-machines,  farming  work,  gardening, 
teaming,  and  all  general  farming  work,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  saddlery  and  harness, 
painting,  and  all  work  incident  to  the  institution.  The  art  of  printing  is  also  tanght 
in  a  neat  little. printing-office,  where  dictionaries  of  the  Kalispel  language,  the  Qos- 
pels,  and  innumerable  pamphlets  and  circulars  have  been  neatly  printed. 

The  Indian  schools  of  Saint  Icnatius  Mission,  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  are  pointed 
to  with  pride  by  citizens  of  all  denominations  in  Montana,  and  they  should  be  encour- 
aged and  sustained  by  the  Government  as  the  best  and  only  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed with  any  hope  of  success  to  educate  the  young  Indian  generation.  In  those 
conclusions  my  own  observations  are  borne  out  by  such  men  as  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Palla- 
dino,  S.  J.,  who  has  spent  almost  a  lifetime  among  the  Indians,  and  who  well  says. 
The  Indian  is  a  savage,  and  to  civilize  him  means  to  make  him  cease  to  be  what  he 
is  by  elevating  him  from  his  savage  condition  to  a  state  more  in  harmony  with  reason 
and  roan's  nature.  There  is  no  doing  a  thing  without  a  way,  means,  and  process  of 
doing  it,  and  here  way,  means,  and  process  are  what  I  understand  by  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  grown-up  people,  be  they  red,  black,  or  white,  cannot  be  trained  easily 
into  new  ways  and  new  habits.  Theirs  is  the  case  of  the  a^ed,  knottv  tree.  No  ordi- 
nary force  can  give  it  or  make  it  retain  a  shape  contrary  to  its  natural  bend.  It  is  un- 
yielding, and  will  sooner  snap  under  the  strain.  Hence,  as  the  young  Indian  of  to-day 
will  be  the  grown-up  Indian  of  to-morrow,  if  he  be  not  trained  when  he  can.  when 
plastic  and  capable  of  being  formed,  most  likely  he  will  remain  when  old  what  he 
ceased  to  be  when  he  was  young,  and  thus  the  savage  condition  of  the  race  must  need 
be  perpetuated. 

RULBS  GOVSRKINO  THE  CODE  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1885, 1  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  Indian  Office  a 
code  of  laws  drawn  up  and  submitted  by  me  to  the  Indians  in  general  council,  which 
were  adopted  by  them  and  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
are  now  the  rules  or  laws  which  govern  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  On  that 
date  a  police  force  was  organized,  and  three  judges  were  selected  to  administer  the 
laws,  who  were  chosen  from  the  best  men  of  the  tribe.  Culprits  are  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  hard  labor,  and  fines,  and  the  administration  of  the  rules  governing 
Indian  offenses  are  enforced  with  good  judgment  and  dignity.    Two  new  jails  are 
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neeeMftry  to  the  enforcement  of  disciplinei  one  of  which  shoald  be  constructed  at 
Saint  Ignatina  Miflsion  and  the  other  at  tlie  agency.  The  Jadees  of  the  coart  should 
also  be  paid  for  their  services  as  well  as  the  police,  as  upon  their  strict  attention  to 
duty  rests  all  the  good  that  the  police  can  perform  in  keeping  order  on  the  i-eserva- 
tion.  As  this  is  a  non-ration  agency  no  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  to  furnish  the 
police  with  subsistence,  nor  have  they  received  clothins;  or  equipments  to  present 
date.  This  state  of  affairs  is  very  discouraging  to  the  pouce  force,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  jwovision  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  requisitions  to  relieve  those  wants 
dnringthe  present  fiscal  year. 

very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RONAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  CouHissiomBB  ov  Indian  Atfaibs. 


Fort  Bblknap  Agency, 

Auffuet  18,  1886. 

SiB :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
anbmit  my  seventh  annual  report  from  the  Fort  Belknap  or  Gros  Ventre  Agency, 
Montana. 

The  reservation  is  occupied  in  common  with  other  tribes  of  Indians,  and  is  so  large 
that  but  a  small  part'  of  it  is  occupied  by  any  part  of  them.  The  reservation  is  com- 
posed of  mountains,  high  prairie,  creek  valleys,  and  the  valley  of  Milk  River  runs 
through  the  whole  len^ui  of  the  reservation,  the  general  course  being  east  and  west. 
Along  the  creeks  and  in  the  Milk  River  Valley  are  fine  arable  lands,  tnat  with  irriga- 
tion or  a  plentiful  rainfall  will  produce  all  kinds  of  crops  that  are  raised  in  so  high 
latitudes  in  great  abundance;  but  the  country  is  subject  to  extreme  droughts,  which 
renders  it  very  uncertain  as  to  crops.  In  the  eight  years  I  have  been  here  there 
has  been,  however,  but  one  failure  of  crops,  until  this  year.  There  haa  been  no  rain 
to  apeak  of  since  the  10th  of  May,  and  still  we  are  enjoying  green  corn,  and  there 
will  probably  be  some  potatoes  for  seed.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  season,  the  grasses  are  cured  into  the  best  of  hay,  and  the  cattle  here  are  very  fat, 
and  for  stock  probably  it  were  better  if  no  rain  fell  this  summer  and  fall,  except 
that  water  is  getting  scarce.  The  small  streams,  away  from  their  sources,  are  nearly 
all  dry,  and  Milk  River  is  so  nearly  dry  that  a  person  can  step  across  it  in  many  places. 

The  reservation  is  altogether  too  large,  and  measui-es  should  be  taken  to  reduce  it 
to  moderate  dimensions  at  just  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  Thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  the  grasses  are  going  to  waste  every  year  that  if  opened  to  settlement  would  be 
available  to  stockmen  and  their  herds.  There  are  so  few  men  who  are  interested  on 
the  reservation  now,  that  fires  ravaj^e  it  from  end  to  end,  whereas  if  the  country  was 
covered  with  cattle  the  owners  would  be  interested  to  keep  down  the  fires.  As  it  is, 
the  country  has  this  summer  already  been  badly  ravaged  by  fire. , 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  put  these  Indians  on  to  certain  tracts  of  land,  160 
acres  tb  each,  or  more  if  necessary,  and  there  keep  them,  allowing  them  to  mix  with  the 
whites.  In  that  way  lies  their  more  rapid  advance  in  civilized  ways.  Of  course  in 
many  ways  the  Indians  will  be  wronged  and  cheated,  but  such  a  condition  has  got 
to  be  met  sometime,  and  why  not  commence  at  once,  instead  of  putting  off  the  evil 
dayf 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  state  that  the  Indians  here  appear  to  be  pretty 
unanimous  in  desiring  that  the  Government  purchase  a  portion  of  their  lands,  and  be 
assured  that  what  is  set  apart  for  them  is  inalienably  theirs,  and  that  the  amounts  to 
be  paid  them  for  relinquishing  the  larger  part  of  the  country  shall  be  so  placed  that 
their  wants  shall  be  supplied  each  and  every  jear. 

They  are  also  anxioas  to  have  a  railroad  built  through  their  country,  so  that  their 
Mupplies  will  reach  them  in  better  season  and  presumably  at  a  lesser  cost,  and  that 
ibis  improvement,  should  be  consummated  at^an  early  day.  The  only  difficulty  that 
will  be  met  with  in  treating  with  them  will  be  on  the  subject  of  boundaries.  There 
are  so  many  dififerent  minds  among  them  tnat  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  probably  to 
harmonize  them ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  these  matters  can  all  be  satisfactorily 
arranged. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

The  number  of  Indians,  as  shown  by  late  census,  is  as  follows : 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 448 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 555 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  (whether  attending  school  or  not)  312 

Males  under  6  years 178 

Females  under  6  years 157 

Tom ,. lt«60 
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From  this  there  appears  to  be  an  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  Indians,  which  is  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  their  habits  are  not  sach  as  would  appear  to  warrant  an  increase. 

MORALS. 

Of  their  morals  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better.  The  chastity  of  the  female  por- 
tion, judged  by  our  standard,  would  not  bear  a  very  critical  examination.  My  re- 
r»rt  of  last  year  will  show  as  readily  as  I  can  explain  it  the  reasons,  to  wit :  When 
came  here  chastity  was  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  A  few  years  later 
game  was  practically  extioct ;  thou  the  bounty  of  the  Government  was  needed,  and 
should  have  been  given  with  no  stinted  measure,  but  instead  the  Government  gave 
just  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.    They  had  not  yet  commenced  to  de- 

Eend  upon  the  earth  for  its  bounties.  White  men  were  in  their  country  ;  the  soldier 
adcome  to  stay ;  the  Indian  muiden's  favor  had  a  money  value,  and  what  wouder  in 
it  that,  half  clad  and  half  starved,  they  bartered  their  honor,  never  very  refined,  for 
something  to  cover  their  limbs  and  for  food  for  themselves  and  their  kin. 

And  in  this  connection  let  me  add  that  there  being  a  licensed  trader  at  Fort  Assina- 
boine  carries  with  it  the  right  of  the  Indian  to  go  there,  ostensibly  to  trade,  but  in 
fact  most  often  for  baser  purposes.  The  soldier  on  or  near  an  Indian  agency  is  not  a 
success  as  a  civilizing  medium.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  traders,  they  sh(»uld 
both  be  at  or  near  the  agency.  The  Indians  are  very  friendly  with  the  whites,  aud 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  more  of  them  amongst  them;  and,  given  the  right  kind 
of  men,  I  see  no  bad  results,  other  than  those  which  are  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later. 

POLICE. 

The  police  are  as  effective  as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Wlieneverneeded  they 
do  not  fail  to  respond  ;  but  in  these  days  there  is  but  little  for  them  to  do  except  to 
keep  order  in  the  various  camps. 

8GHOOL. 

The  school  has  been  kept  running  daring  the  year,  except  regular  vacation. 

Average  attendance  of  scholars 44^ 

School-houses,  rooms 2 

School  in  operation 1 

Teachers  employed — 

H.  G.  Lincoln,  at  $600  per  annum. 

Emma  Stanley,  matron  and  assistant-  teacher,  at  $360  per  annum. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  are  not  what  they  should  be ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they 
have  been  utilized.  The  advance  has  been  quite  steadily  forward,  and  with  more 
extended  facilities  would  be  more  succebsful. 

BUILDINGS. 

My  last  yearly  report  indicate<l  fairly  the  condition  of  the  buildings  ;  but  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  the  Interior  having  j^ivcu  permission  for  the  building  of  three 
dwelling-houses,  the  conditions  then  complained  of  will  be  obviated.  The  material 
is  now  on  the  ground,  and  the  houses  are  in  jirocess  o(  erection,  and  when  completed 
will  be  an  honor  to  the  place. 

INDIAN   DANCES. 

I  forbid  the  sun  dance,  and  none  have  been  held  this  year,  to  whicli  fact  the  Indians 
attribute  the  lack  of  rain.  I  make  no  object  ion  to  other  dances,  as  they  only  follow 
the  same  path  that  their  white  brethrei!  do,  although  a  little  less  refined  in  their 
mode  of  ^ncing  and  in  the  cuisine. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTIONS. 

A  Catholic  priest  has  taken  up  his  abode  hero  and  is  contemplating  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  eptablishment  of  a  misision.  The  field  is  wide  and  the  chance  for 
doing  good  work  is  unlimited.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  success,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will, 
as  most  of  such  institutions  are. 

IN1>IAN  FARMING. 

The  Indians  started  out  in  farming  pursuits  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  this  past 
spring.    They  plowed,  sowed,  and  planted  about  550  acres  to  whe^t^oato,  potatoes, 
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and  ooru,  and  other  smaller  vegetables,  and  had  the  weather  been  propitious  they 
would  have  had  plenty  of  all  those  cereals  and  vegetables;  but  unfortunately  the 
season  has  been  so  dry  that  oats  and  wheat  are  a  total  failure,  oom  nearly  so,  but 
they  will  get  some  potatoes.  I  regret  the  failure  exceedingly,  as  it  discourages  them 
somewhat,  and  lessens  materially  their  supply  of  food.  With  such  a  season  as  last 
they  would  have  had  so  much,  especially  potatoes,  that  they  would  hardly  have 
known  what  to  do  with  them,  and  all  this  as  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  With 
OUT  showing  and  overseeing  they  did  all  their  plowing  and  planting.  My  employ^ 
sowed  their  grain,  but  they  prepared  the  land  and  did  the  harrowing. 

AGENCY  GARDEN. 

We  crop  some  10  acreM,  as  much  to  be  sure  of  seed  the  coming  year  as  any  other 
purpose.    The  crops  on  it  are  but  little  better  than  the  Indians'  crops. 

STOCK. 

The  Government  sent  here  two  years  ago  190  head  of  2-year-old  heifers  and  cows, 
also  some  bulls,  and  a  hard-looking  lot  they  were.  To-day  the  herd  numbers  299 
head  of  all  ages,  and  a  finer  or  fatter  band  of  cattle  would  be  hard  to  find.  1  think 
some  of  the  cows  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians. 

INDIAN  HOUSES. 

Most  of  my  Indians  are  living  in  houses.  They  are  getting  to  be  adepts  in  building 
log  houses.  They  are  great  imitators.  Not  being  satisfied  with  some  of  their  first 
oooatructions,  many  of  them  have  built  again,  and  some  of  them  have  quite  creditable 
strootares. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  looking  the  ground  all  over,  I  am  free  to  say  that  these  Indians  have  made  rapid 
strides  forward  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  bat  for  the  unfortunate  loss  of  crops 
this  season  it  would  be  still  more  apparent.  There  are  many  laggards  and  men  of 
bad  influence  among  them,  but  there  is  apparent  among  them  a  greater  number  of 
thoee  who  desire  to  nelp  themselves  and  become  self-sustaining,  and  there  are  more 
independent  ones  among  them  that  are  not  influenced  by  adverse  elements,  and  I 
think  I  see  a  greater  improvement  in  the  past  twelve  months  than  ever  before,  so 
that,  with  the  right  kind  of  training,  firm  and  judicious,  I  have  to  believe  that  the 
day  is  coming  when  the  survivors  will  become  self-supporting  and  commendable 
citizens. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respeotfullv,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  LINCOLN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana  Territory, 

August  21,  1686. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1886. 

In  compliance  with  your  letter,  and  that  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  June  15.  1886, 1  took  charge  of  this  agency  July  1,  1886,  receipting  to  Agent  H.  R. 
West  for  toe  Government  property  in  his  charge. 

On  my  arrival  I  foucd  Inspector  Armstrong  here,  where  he  had  been  for  a  month  or 
nKM«,  looking  into  matters,  which  he  epitomized  in  a  communication  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  being  "  by  far  the  most  demoralized  and  worst  managed  I 
have  ever  seen." 

I  read  in  the  index  of  your  report  of  1885,  page  653,  *'  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana. 
Everything  couleur  de  rose  at.''  This  remark  was  doubtless  inspired  by  Agent  Pair- 
ker's  report  of  August  15,  1885.  I  will  not  comment  on  Agent  Parker's  report,  but 
dismiss  this  subject  by  saying  that  if  all  was  **  couleur  de  rose  "  at  the  Fort  Peck 
Agency  on  August  15,  1885,  anything  but  this  condition  of  affairs  existed  on  July  1, 
lw6^  A  worse  managed  and  more  demoralized  agency  in  every  department  I  cannot 
cooceiye  of  or  imagine  than  I  found  here  on  my  arrival,  and  it  was  very  evident  to 
me  that  this  condition  of  affairs  resulted  from  the  accumulated  mismanagement  of 
matters  here,  for  many  years  past.  Four  agents  in  four  years  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  account  for  the  disreputable  condition  of  affairs  found  to  exist  here  on  July  1, 1686. 
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Doubtless  the  agents  who  were  appointed  to  this  agency  during  the  past  fonr  yean 
are  fair  types  of  many  agents.  They  arrive  at  their  agency  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
their  duties  and  reRponsibilities  are  to  be.  I^orant  ot  all  the  surroundings,  they  find 
themselves  and  families  away  from  civilization,  without  society,  and  encompassed  by 
discomforts.  Instead  of  a  comfortable,  furnished  house,  as  they  have  been  led  ti»  b^ 
lieve  they  may  expect,  they  find  a  8kaok,  in  many  instances,  which  barely  suffices  to 
shelter  them  from  the  weather.  They  become  disgusted;  too  poor  to  return  irom 
from  whence  they  came,  they  determine  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain ;  thrust 
their  relatives  and  friends,  to  whom  they  have  promised  places,  intoevery  office  under 
their  control  which  pays,  regardless  of  fitness,  settle  themHeives  down,  and  permit 
things  to  go  to  the .  Whilst  this  is  true,  as  a  rule,  there  are  honorable  excep- 
tions. I  have  found  in  my  inspections  high-toned,  hard-working,  conscientious  agents, 
under  whose  management  progress  is  being  made. 

The  object  of  the  €k)vernment  is  to  civilize  the  Indian  by  educating  the  yoong 
and  teaching  old  and  young  to  work,  eventually  that  as  a  people  they  may  become 
self-supporting  men.  The  question  to  be  determined,  bearing  npou  the  future  of 
these  Indians,  is  this,  and  it  is  a  vital  one :  Can  the  civilized  white  man  support  him- 
self and  obtain  a  living  in  this  country  by  tilling  the  soilf  I  answer,  emphatically, 
he  cannot.  What  with  drought,  early  frosts,  grasshoppers,  Colorado  beetle,  and  a 
recent  importation,  a  nameless  bug  more  ravenous  than  all  the  rest,  he  would  soon  be 
forced  to  abandon  this  most  inhospitable  region.  Is  it  right  or  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  ignorant  savage  to  do  what  the  civilizt^d  white  man  cannot  do  f  It  is  pos- 
sible, by  irrigation,  that  patches  of  wheat,  com,  and  vegetables  may  be  raised,  but 
in  order  to  snpply  his  present  and  |>rospective  wants  he  must,  if  kept  here,  become 
pastoral.  He  must  be  furnished  witb  means,  and  be  taught  to  raise  and  care  for  cat- 
tle, possibly  sheep  and  goats.  The  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
spoke  and  wrote  of  this  country  as  the  bucolic  region  of  America.  He  was  correct. 
And  so  now  it  is  being  utilized  by  the  whites,  and  so  must  be  by  the  Indians,  if  ft  is 
to  be  his  future  home.  As  it  was  a  few  years  past  the  home  for  the  bufialo,  antelope, 
and  mountain  sheep,  so  in  the  future  it  must  be  the  home  of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and 
domestic  goat. 

Duriuff  the  past  year  246  head  of  cattle  have  been  issued  to  the  Indians.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  conditioa  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  not  good.  It  is  bad.  Their  habits 
are  bad,  immoral ;  their  disposition  sufficiently  goctd,  under  pro|>er  and  Judicious 
management.  I  should  say  these  Indians,  save  among  the  school  children,  nave  mac^e 
no  progress  towards  civilization  in  the  past  thirty  years.  I  do  not  think  the  old  or 
young  men  or  women  are  as  moral  now  as  they  were  when  I  was  associated  with  the 
Indians  thirty-odd  years  ago. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  during  the  past  year  on  this  reservation 
was  about  720.  Yield,  absolutely  nothing.  Not  a  bushel  of  wheat,  oats,  com,  or 
potatoes  was  raised.  ■  Drought  and  insects  the  cause. 

But  little  progress  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  education,  due  to  bad  man- 
agement, or  no  management,  at  all,  and  possibly  to  the  change  of  agents.  Two 
schools  were  nominally  in  operation :  one  at  Wolf  Point,  a  day  school ;  one  liere,  an 
agency  boarding  school..  In  addition  to  the  above  there  ^ere  two  missionary  schools : 
one  here,  with  9  pupils ;  one  at  Wolf  Point.    They  amonnt  to  nothing. 

The  Yankton  Sioux  is  far  from  being  industrious.  When  his  belly  is  full,  or  same 
when  empty,  he  prefers  to  smoke  and  gamble  rather  than  work.  The  Assinnaboines 
at  Wolf  Point  are  difierent.  They  are  far  more  industrious,  easier  to  mnnage.  .  Pos- 
sibly they  were  starved  into  thrift  and  tractability  two  years  ago  last  winter,  when, 
'tis  said,  they  lost  from  250  to  300  of  their  number  by  starvation.  Under  proper  man- 
agement the  Assinnaboines  would  soon  be  self-supporting,  if  placed  on  a  reservation 
where  a  white  man  could  earn  a  living  by  tilling  the  soil. 

As  I  have  previously  recommeuded  (see  my  letter  of  July  14,  1886),  1  now  Qrge,in 
the  interest  of  these  Indians  and  that  of  economy,  that  the  subagency  at  Wolf  Point 
be  broken  up  and  the  Assinnaboines  there  be  moved  to  the  west  side  of  Poplar,  near 
this  agency ;  that  the  Yankton  Sioux  here  be  sent  where  they  belong— to  their  own 
people  at  Standing  Rock;  that  the  Belknap  Agency  be  broken  up  and  the  Assinna- 
boines there  be  transfeiTed  to  this  agency ;  and  the  Gros  Ventres  at  Belknap  be  sent 
to  Berthold,  where  they  belong,  or  break  up,  if  you  pr«'fer,  this  ageucv  and  the  sub- 
agency  at  Wolf  Point,  sending  the  Assinnaboines  to  Belknap  and  the  Yankton  Sionx 
to  Standing  Rock.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  Indian  welfare  and  a  senseless  waste  of 
money  to  keep  up  the  Wolf  Point  Subagenoy  and  this  and  the  Belknap  Agency.  Theae 
Indians  for  thousands  of  years  have  been  nomads.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  settle  down, 
and  thev  will  not  do  so  as  long  as  the  excuse  and  temptation  is  before  them  to  visit 
their  relatives  at  distiint  ^agencies.  So,  why  not  unite  the  same  bands  of  Indians 
at  one  ageney,  saving  the  expense  of  one  badly-managed  subagency,  which  will  al- 
ways be  badly  managed  so  long  as  it  is  a  subagency,  and  that  of  one  full  agency, 
tbla  or  that  at  Belknap  f 
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I  flaggest,  in  the  interest  of  good  maDageineiit  at  agencies,  that  a  olanse  be  added 
to  the  quarterly  reports  required  to  be  made  out  by  agents,  that  ilo  relatives  or  oon- 
Deotion  of  theirs  holds  office  under  them.  So  long  as  this  pernicious  practice  exists 
aod  is  authorized,  enabling  aoeuts  to  give  relatives  or  connections  places  of  profit 
nnder  them,  just  so  long  will  there  be  found  worthless  and  inefficient  men  and  women 
in  office  at  these  agencies.  Nor  should  agents  be  permitted,  before  1  aving  their 
homes,  to  promise  every  office  they  can  by  any  possibility  control  to  relatives  and 
friends.  They  should  be  required,  before  removing  incumbents,  to  satisfy  themselves 
and  be  able  to  satisfv  the  Bureau  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  parties  to  be  removed. 
This  is  a  much- needed  reform  urged  heretofore  by  me,  and,  I  understand,  by  others. 
BeepeotfuUy, 

H.  HETH, 
Special  United  States  Indian  Agent,  in  charge. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Tongue  River  Agency, 
'   Muddy,  Montana,  August  )IA,1S9G, 

8iB :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report,  with  accompanying  statis* 
tics.  On  the  1st  of  February  of  this  year  I  assumed  charge  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennesof  the  Tongue  Blver  Reservation,  in  a  season  of  extremely  inclement  weather, 
and  found  the  Indians  living,  principally  in  tepees,  on  the  Rosebud^  from  the  mouth 
of  Lame  Deer  Creek  south  about  14  miles  and  up  the  Muddy  Creek  5  miles,  and  on 
Tongue  River,  from  the  mouth  of  Otter  Cteek  to  the  mouth  of  Hanging  Woman,  a 
distance  of  20  miles,  and  a  short  distance  up  both  Otter  Creek  and  Hanging  Woman. 

When  spring  opened  the  Indians  were  in  possession  of  26  plows  and  8  harrows,  and 
were  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  seeds,  a  portion  of  which  was  intended  to  be  used 
experimentally  to  determine  which  suited  the  soil  and  climate  and  what  would  prove 
the  most  nsei  ul  as  a  food  supply.  The  Indians,  stimulated  and  encouraged  as  much  as 
poesible,  made  a  fair  start,  and  put  in  a  good  many  gardens  and  patches ;  but  the  rc- 
Bults  may  be  very  briefly  summarized.  The  rain,  what  little  came,  was  not  received  at 
the  right  season ;  many  seeds  did  not  germinate,  and  such  crops  as  did  were  nearly 
tltogether  destroyed  by  the  driest  summer  known  in  this  region  for  the  past  ton 
years.  The  potato-bug  came  up  last  and  cleared  off  that  crop,  from  which  I  bad  ex- 
pected the  most  valuable  returns.  The  onion,  melon,  and  pumpkin  crops  have 
yielded  the  best,  but  that  is  small  and  of  very  little  value,  there  being  no  market  for 
them  and  affording  leas  food  than  almost  any  other  crops.  The  bay  crop  was  very 
ihort,  bnt  several  Indians  showed  a  commendable  industry  and  harvested  about  20 
tons,  and  are  still  hunting  little  patches  of  grass  long  enough  to  mow.  Several  have, 
onder  the  direction  of  the  farmer  and  assistant  farmer,  learned  the  use  of  the  mowing 
machine,  and  with  a  good  season  will  be  able  to  harvest  a  good  supply. 

The  reservation  has  beennlevastated  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  by 
prairie  and  timber  fires,  and  the  atmosphere  is  now  laden  with  smoke,  which  hangs 
like  a  pall  over  the  country.  The  agricultural  products  will  make  no  appreciable  ad- 
dition to  the  food  supply,  and  these  Indians,  having  no  poultry,  no  ho^s,  Hheep,  or  cat- 
tle, and  the  game  having  been  swept  beyond  their  reach,  are  left  entirely  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  the  Government  for  every  particle  of  food  that  they  consume. 

I  was  authorized  in  May  to  erect  a  dwelling  for  the  agent's  use,  there  being  none 
on  the  reservation,  and  have  located  it  on  Lame  Deer  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rosebud,  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lame  Deer.  The  building  is  com- 
pleted aud  I  am  having  the  houses,  &c.,  formerly  used  for  storing  supplies  and  issuing 
from,  removed  to  this  place. 

The  work  of  removal  is  being  done  by  Indians,  as  also  the  cutting  and  hanling  of 
logs  and  posts  lor  blacksmilh  shop  and  stable  and  fence.  They  work  well  and  with 
alacrity.  They  have  hauled  supplies  from  Rosebud  station,  a  distance  of  65  miles, 
during  the  year,  to  the  amount  of  89.600  pounds,  and  have  been  paid  for  the  same  the 
sum  of  $671.93,  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds.  They  make  excellent  freight- 
ers, taking  good  care  of  their  loads  and  being  trustworthy. 

There  is  only  one  school  for  these  Indians—Saint  LabrVs  Mission,  at  the  mouth  of 
Otter  Creek,  on  Tongue  River.  It  is  conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  ladies  under  con- 
tract. They  have  a  good  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  |7,(  00,  and  can  accommodate 
50  boarders  and  20  day  scholars.  Their  contract  provides  ibr  45,  and  they  have  about 
that  avera^  attendance.  The  children  have  the  best  of  c^ro  and  are  making  prog- 
less.  especially  in  writing,  for  which  art  some  ot  them  exhibit  considerable  talent. 

The  Indians  are  supplied  with  Christian  instruction  by  two  most  excellent  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  the  Rev.  P.  Prando  and  Rt  v.  A.  Vaudervelden,  both  of  whom  de- 
TOte  their  entire  time  to  the  Indians,  and  though  the  evidences  of  their  work  are  not 
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suoh  as  could  be  wished,  still  I  hope  and  believe  that  their  patience  and  zeal  will  be 
rewarded,  and  that  they  are  layini?  a  good  foundation  for  a  church. 

These  priests  have  dispensed  from  their  own  supplies  most  of  the  medicines  which 
have  been  given  the  Indians.  A  small  quantity  has  been  sent  mo  by  the  obliging 
surgeon  at  Fort  Keogh,  and  also  a  small  quantity  by  the  physician  at  the  Crow 
Agency.  A  few  medicines  of  a  simple  character,  and  periodical  visits  by  a  competent  . 
medical  man,  are  very  much  needed.  The  physician  at  the  Crow  Agency,  distant  50 
miles,  is  the  nearest  to  this  place. 

A  police  force  of  one  captain,  one  senzeant,  and  six  privates  was  organized  the  Ist 
of  June  by  order  of  the  Department.  Their  assistance  in  preserving  order  is  expected 
to  be  of  gi*eat  benefit. 

These  Indians  are  dirty,  ignorant,  obstinate,  and  bard  to  control,  but  generally  the 
men  are  honest  and  the  women  virtuous,  two  characteristics  which  seem  to  me  a  good 
fonndation  for  superstructure;  but  they  are  a  long  way  from  being  civilized,  and  time 
and  patience  are  elements  which  will  necessarily  enter  into  any  successful  plan  for 
f  bcir  civilization,  in  my  opinion.  Having  been  here  only  six  months  and  under  un- 
favorable circumstances,  my  opinions  may  not  be  of  mucn  value  and  may  change  in 
regard  to  a  great  many  things  connected  with  them.  I  think  too  much  should  not 
be  expected  of  them  until  they  have  had  a  better  chance  than  heretofore. 

The  dwelling  for  agent's  use  being  complete,  the  blacksmith  shop  nearly 'so,  lo^ 
for  stable  cut  and  hauled,  the  logs  of  two  buildings  at  the  old  place  hauled  to  thifs 
and  the  fencing  of  agency  grounds  well  under  way,  it  is  hoped  that  with  a  few  more 
small  expenditures  the  affairs  of  the  agency  may  be  managed  to  much  better  advan- 
tage, both  to  the  Indians  and  the  Qovernment. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  L.  UP8HAW, 
Farmer ,  in  charge. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency, 

Nebraska,  September  1.  Ib86. 
Sib;  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  as  agent  at  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  Indian  Agency. 

location  and  abea. 

The  reservation  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Stat-e  of  Nebraska,  and 
has  for  its  eastern  boundary  the  Missouri  River.  It  contains  240,733  acres  of  good 
land,  which  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  or  cattle  raising.  Numerous  streams  of 
pure  water  within  near  proximity  to  each  other  are  found  throughout  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  reservation,  which  makes  it  particularly  adapted  to  the  latter  interest. 
The  reservation  is  occupied  by  two  tribes,  the  Omahas  and  the  Winnebagoes,  the 
former  owning  131,809  acres,  the  latter  108,924  acres. 

OMAHAS. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  agency,  nearly  one  year  ago,  I  found  the  Omahas  restless 
over  their  political  condition,  present  and  prospective.  They  had  been  allotted  lands 
in  severalty  under  an  act  of  Congress  which  makes  them  subject  to  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  I  found  the  tribe  divided  into  two  political  fac- 
tions, but  neither  faction  was  willing  to  accept  the  condition  of  allegiance  to  State 
government.  I  found  that  during  the  year  pi*evious  all  their  employ^i  had  been  dis- 
charged, and,  with  the  exception  of  1  dwelling-house,  1  stove,  6  chairs,  1  desk,  6 
joints  stove-pipe,  and  1  stove-pipe  elbow,  all  the  Government  property  had  b^n 
turned  over  to  the  Indians,  who  had  accepted  the  belief  to  a  considerable*extent  that 
they  were  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  the 
fact  that  '*agent  for  the  Omahas''  had  but  little  meaning  officially;  that  factional 
opinions  and  requests  purporting  to  be  the  public  sentiment  of  the  tribe  ret.  ched  the 
Department  through  unofficial  channels;  in  short,  that  the  '^ Omaha  problem,"  which 
had  been  publicly  proclaimed  as  solved,  was  in  fact  only  in  the  first  steps  vf  solution, 
with  resnlts  calculated  tct  create  grave  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  tribe,  who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
among  them. 

In  January  I  called  the  tribe  together  for  the  purpose  of  enumerating  them  for  an 
annuity  payment,  and  also  to  deliver  to  them  the  patents  to  their  lands.  Before 
proceeding  with  the  distribution  of  the  patents  I  read  and  explained  to  them  the 
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act  of  CoDgreas  ander  which  the  patents  were  issaed,  with  all  the  coDditions  which 
said  act  imposed  apon  them.  They  were  unanimous  in  asserting  that  they  never 
consented  to  a  condition  of  State  allegiance  until  twenty-five  years  after  their  lands 
were  patented  to  them ;  that  no  suon  meaning  as  State  allegiance  until  that  time 
had  ever  been  interpreted  to  them;  and  declined  to  receive  their  patents  until  I 
aasnred  them  I  would  write  their  feelings  to  the  Depaitment. 

When  spring  opened,  instead  of  turning  their  attention  to  plowing  their  fields  and 
raising  aj^uod  crop  (with  some  worthy  exceptions),  they  occupied  much  tim^in  coun- 
ciling  and  feasting,  which  resulted  in  a  delegation  ^oiug  to  Washington  to  consult 
the  Great  Father  on  the  subjec*  of  receiving  in  one  immediate  payment  the  $90,000 
due  them  under  treaty  stipulations  in  nine  annual  paj^meuts,  ana  also  to  arrange  for 
t  system  of  self-government  for  the  tribe.  During  tlie  absence  of  the  delegation, 
which  was  in  seed-time,  and  for  days  after  their  return,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
people  to  work.  The  delegation  returned  from  Washington  expecting  half  of  the 
t90,000  would  soon  be  sent  them.  Congress  failtd  to  make  the  appropj  iation — why, 
the  Indians  will  not  understand ;  but  the  result  is  that  they  are  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened. The  project  for  self-government  also  failed  to  receive  the  official  support 
at  Washington  that  its  advocates  expected  ibr  it^  and  as  a  large  majority  of  the  tribe 
are  opposed  to  the  system  which  has  been  formulated  for  them,  they  are  to-day  in  the 
unsolved  condition  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  with  a  strong  public  sentiment 
£»voring  a  return  to  the  former  condition  of  employes  and  work-shops. 

They  have  raised  but  little  wheat  this  season,  a*?  spring  found  them  without  seed 
wheat  or  means  with  which  to  procure  any.  Their  corn  was  planted  late  and  has 
been  poorly  cultivated,  and  is  therefore  a  light  crop.  The  future  for  the  Omahas  is 
not  encouraging.  They  are  virtually  without  any  government,  having  no  interpreter 
and  no  police  force,  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Department  will  soon 
be  obliged  to  settle  their  question  of  government  for  tbem  by  dictating  and  supplying 
for  them  a  system,  and  that  time  will  demonstrate  that  the  Department  and  the  public 
have  been  deceived  in  reference  to  the  true  condition  of  the  Omahas,  and  that  I  have 
been  held  officially  accountable  for  an  unfavorable  condition  of  affairs  among  them 
in  the  creation  of  which  I  bad  no  part  and  was  powerless  to  prevent. 

Public  Improvements, 

Twenty  bridges  have  been  built  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  during  the  year,  18  of 
which  are  pile  bridges — the  work  done  under  the  supcrin tendency  of  Louis  Neal,  a 
member  of  the  tribe.  The  bridges  are  strongly  and  substantialljsr  built,  with  good 
approaches  thrown  up,  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  Indians  m  marketing  their 
produce  in  the  towns  adjoining  the  reservation. 

The  Omaha  Mission  School. 

is  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  under 
present  arrangements  girls  only  are  admitted.  The  attendance  during  the  year  has 
been  larger  than  for  many  years  previous.  The  school  is  under  excellent  management, 
the  women  in  charge  being  efficient,  earnest,  and  industrious  workers  in  the  worthy 
cause  of  advancing  an  unfortunate  race  one  step  onward  towards  the  comforts  of  civ- 
ilized life,  and  upward  toward  the  light  of  Christianity. 

The  Omaha  Industrial  Boarding  School^  like  the  Mission  School,  has  been  well  at- 
tended during  the  year.  While  the  Indians  were  slow  in  putting  their  children  in 
school,  and  in  several  cases  kept  them  from  school  until  told  with  emphasis  that 
their  family  shares  of  the  cash  annuity  would  be  withheld  if  their  children  were  not 
in  school  when  the  payment  was  made,  not  a  single  instance  occurred  in  which  they 
did  not  finally  yield  the  point ;  and  when  once  in  school  they  were  kept  there,  so  that 
the  school  closed  at  vacation  with  a  full  attendance.  A  large  school-garden  has  been 
cultivated  and  a  good  crop  of  vegetables  raised.  A  *^cave"  or  cellar  to  serve  the 
double  puri>08e  of  a  storm  refuge  for  school  employes  and  scholars,  and  winter  store- 
houF«  for  vegetables,  has  been  constructed  for  the  school,  which  supplies  a  long-feit 
need,  as  heretofore  vegetables  could  not  be  kept  from  freezing  during  the  winter  in 
the  cellar,  which  is  under  the  school  building. 

WIKNEBAGOES. 

The  reservation  occupied  by  the  Winnebagoes  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Omaha 
Reservation,  the  Omahas  selling  and  ceding  a  part  of  this  tract  to  the  United  States 
by  treaty  of  March  6,  1885,  for  feO,000.  The  remainder,  contaming  12,347  acres,  was 
conveyed  by  deed^  the  consideration  of  |82,000.  The  two  tribes,  though  neighbors, 
have  but  little  social  or  business  iutercourse. 

During  the  year  has  been  settled  differences  between  the  two  tribes  involving 
claims  amounting  to  thousaitds  of  dollars.    The  Omahas'  claim  against  the  Winneba- 
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goes  waa  for  stolen  hones.  The  Wiunebagoes  o£&et  the  Omahas'  olafan  by  charging 
the  Omahas  with  maltreating  the  Winnebago  women.  The  claims  were  thoroaghly 
investigated  by  s{»ecial  United  States  Indian  Agent  Heth,  and  settlement  recom- 
mended by  offsetting  one  claim  with  the  other,  wbich  recommendation  was  approved 
by  the  Indian  office,  and  the  two  tribes  officially  notified  that  tbe  subject  was  "for- 
ever closed,"  thereby  disposing  of  a  question  wbich  has  been  the  canse  of  many  conn- 
oils  and  much  disaffection  in  the  two  tribes  for  years. 

Two  Winnebagoes'  names  have  been  added  to  the  United  States  i>ension-rolls  dnring 
the  year/one  pensioner  receiving  upwards  of  $4|6^  back  pension,  and  $7^  per  month 
continuous  penbion.  The  $4,600  was  all  drawn  from  the  bank  at  one  time,  and  has 
been  productive  of  much  trouble  as  well  as  some  good  to  many  members  of  the  tribe. 
The  old  blind  pensioner  is  fond  of  whisky,  and  while  any  of  his  money  remained 
would  manage  through  his  friends  to  get  liquor  for  himself  and  Indian  friends. 

The  Winnebagoes  have  for  many  months  been  in  an  excited  state  of  expectancy 
over  the  prospect  of  receiving  100  mares,  and  considerable  time  has  been  spent  by 
them  in  making  and  amending  the  issue-roll  of  these  horses,  with  the  question  still 
pendinj^  and  receiving  amendments.  I  believe  these  horses  when  received  will  prove 
a  wise  investment  for  the  Indians,  for  many  voung  men  show  a  disposition  to  culti- 
vate some  land,  but  have  no  teams  with  which  to  work. 

The  Winnebagoes  desire  a  reallotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty.  Their  reasons 
for  this  desire  are  good  and  founded  upon  facts,  as  follows :  A  large  percentage  of  the 
land  already  allotted  is  allotted  under  English  names,  and  these  names  are  unknown 
to  the  allottee  or  to  the  English-speaking  members  of  the  tribe.  The  Indian  name  of 
the  allottee  is  not  on  record,  wbich  makes  it  impossible  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
allottee,  while  many  others  whose  identity  can  be  established  have  been  allotted 
lands  which  were  not  of  their  own  selection.  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  adult  Indiana 
sufficiently  understand  the  importance  of  having  land  of  their  own  to  make  wise  se- 
lections, and  would  do  so  under  practical  common-sense  directions. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Many  comfortable  log  bouses  have  been  built  during  the  year  by  individual  Indians, 
and  one  neat  frame  house.  Upwards  of  7,000  rods  oiwire  fence  has  been  built  by  the 
Indians  to  inclose  their  cultivated  fields.  The  wheat  raised  by  the  Indians  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  the  average  yield  per  acre  small  ou  account  of  protracted  dry 
weather.  A  large  quantity  of  hay  has  been  put  up  in  expectation  of  receiving  the 
100  mares  under  contract  to  be  delivered  for  them. 

EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  has  been  well  attended.  The  change  of  agents* 
taking  place  the  latter  part  of  the  month  which  opens  the  school  after  vacation,  re- 
sulted in  but  few  children  being  put  in  school  at  either  Wiunebago  or  Omaha  Agency 
during  said  month,  which  was  September.  The  month  following  a  goodly  numbiEflr 
were  put  in  school  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  good  average  attendance 
has  been  maintained.  Upwards  of  60  Winnebago  children  and  youth  are  attending 
schools  outside  the  reservation,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  agency 
boarding-school.  The  custom  of  recruiting  from  the  reservation  schools  for  the 
schools  outside  the  reservation  works  a  disadvantage  if  not  an  injustice  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  agency  schools,  as  it  takes  from  these  schools  the  best  and  brightest 
scholars.    A  good  supply  of  vegetables  have  been  raised  in  the  school  garden. 

THE  UNALLOTTED  LANDS 

are  a  source  of  perplexity  to  an  agent  and  of  dispute  and  contention  to  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  their  white  neighbors.  Grazing  land  outside  the  reservation  is  yearly 
becoming  more  circumscribed.  Each  returning  year  the  vacant  reservation  lands  are 
in  greater  demand  among  the  whites  for  grazing  purposes,  which  fact  proves  the 
necessity  for  some  wholesome  legislation  by  Congress  on  this  very  important  subject, 
whereby  cattle  shall  be  excluded  from  reservations  entirely  or  allowed  there  under 
the  protection  of  law. 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

I  will  state  that  I  have  endeavored  in  the  foregoing  and  in  the  statistics  herewith 
inclosed  to  "show  the  actual  state  of  affairs"  at  this  agency,  without  reference  to 
official  or  unofficial  reports  heretofore  made  to  the  Department  or  to  the  public,  and 
if  the  showing  is  officially  discreditable  to  my  administration  of  its  affairs,  I  shall 
liave  that  satisfaction  of  mind  which  results  from  telling  the  truth. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  H.  POTTER, 
United  8U^te9  IndUm  Ageni, 
The  CoafifiBsiONER  of  Inpian  Affairs, 
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Santeb  Agency,  Nebraska,  Aiigtmi  25,  1F86. 

Sir:  Id  compliaDCo  with  instmctioDS  I  submit  my  first  annnal  report  for  Consoli- 
dated Santee,  Flundreau,  PoDca,  Nebraska  aud  Dakota,  Agencies. 

Santee  Agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  in  townships  31, 
32,  and  33,  ranees  4  and  5  west,  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska,  occupying  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  of  the  six  townships  named,  or  69,099.46  acres  allotted  to  In- 
dians, 492.60  acres  retained  for  agency  and  Gdvernment  industrial  school,  480  acres 
for  American  Missionary  Association,  and  158.10  acres  to  Protestant  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion, making  a  total  of  70,2.30.16  acres  allotted  to  and  held  by  Indians  and  retained 
for  agency  school  and  missionary  purf^oses.  The  allotments  were  selected  by  the  In- 
dians with  the  assistance  of  the  agent.  In  most  cases  the  best  lands  were  secured,  but 
not  all  adjoining  each  other.  Sometimes  a  quarter  or  whole  section  would  be  left, 
which  was  taken  by  white  people  when  a  portion  (44,770  acres)  of  the  Santee  Res- 
ervation was  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  executive  order  of  President  Arthur, 
dated  February  9, 1885.  So  that  white  people  own  land  and  are  living  adjoining  the 
Indians.  Sometimes  a  white  man  will  have  an  Indian  adjoining  him  on  either  side, 
and  the  same  with  an  Indian,  and  again  there  are  many  places  where  the  land  is  oc- 
capied  by  Indians  solidly. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  patents  for  160  acres,  more  or  less,  have  been  issued  to 
these  Indians  under  sixth  article  of  treaty  concluded  April  ?9, 1868^  123  of  them  having 
twenty-tiTe  years  restrictive  clause,  as  per ''  an  act  making  appropriation  for  thecnrrent 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  department,  and  for  fnl  tilling  treaty  stipulations 
with  various  Indian  tribes  fbr  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." So  that  the  title  to  the  same  cannot  be  transferred  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  or  the  land  held  for  any  debt  contracted  by  the  Indians,  and  no  contract 
or  incambrance  or  liability  of  said  laud  for  payment  thereof  shall  be  valid.  This  is 
a  wise  provision  and  the  only  safeguard  these  Indians  have  to  protect  their  lands 
and  keep  them  from  their  more  successful,  sharper,  and  more  avaricious  white 
neu^hbors. 

'Hiere  has  been  a  movement  made  by  outside  parties  to  induce  the  Indians  at  Santee 
Agency  to  seek  a  repeal  of  the  twenty -five  year  restrictive  clause  in  their  patents  is- 
sued to  them.  A  few  have  listened  and  sought  to  have  a  patent  that  would  be  trans- 
ferable when  issued.  They  are  told  by  these  outside  parties  that  if  such  patents  were 
isned  them  they  could  sell  out  their  lands  here,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the 'sale  pnr- 
chase'lands  at  their  old  homes  in  Minnesota.  At  first  a  good  many  were  led  to  believe 
that  they  could  be  benefited  in  this  way.  I  discouraged  the  movement  in  every  way 
I  could,  knowing  that  any  repeal  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Indians,  and  be  the  means 
of  white  i^eople  getting  their  lands.  This,  I  think,  has  been  the  only  ease  of  discon- 
tent, and  is  fast  losing  ground. 

The  treaty  of  J.868  also  provides  that  all  Indians  who  shall  receive  a  patent  under 
said  treaty  shall  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  such  citizens,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  retain  all  their  rights  to 
benefits  accruing  to  Indians  under  said  treaty. 

Since  the  laud  has  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  under  authority  contained  in  execu- 
tive order  of  President  Arthur,  dated  February  9, 18e5,  applications  for  entry  for  homo- 
steads  under  the  sixth  article  of  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  have  been  refused  at  the  local 
land-office  at  Niobrara,  Nebr.  I  referred  one  of  the  rejected  applications  to  your  office, 
with  request  for  instrucitions  in  such  cases.  Under  date  of  March  30, 1  was  informed 
that  the  r^ected  application  had  been  duly  refen-ed  to  the  General  Land  Office  with 
leeommendations  that  the  local  land-office  be  instructed  to  receive  these  applications, 
but  up  to  dote  I  have  heard  nothing  from  them.  This  refusal  of  the  local  land-office 
to  receive  these  applications  works  an  inj  ustice  to  these  Indians,  as  an  Indian  who  had 
fnUy  complied  with  the  law  in  residence  and  improvements,  and  was  anxious  to  make 
entry,  but  could  not,  has  since  died  without  being  permitted  to  make  application  for 
patent,  when  no  valid  cause  existed.  Had  the  application  been  received  a  patent 
eonld  have  been  issued,  which  his  heirs  could  have  received,  and  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 

There  are  about  thirty  maiden  and  widowed  Indians  who  have  lived  on  allotments 
made  under  act  approved  March  3, 1863^  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  and  made  improve- 
ments thereon.  Could  further  legislation  be  enacted,  so  that  these  deserving  women 
could  receive  patents  to  the  land  they  occupy,  an  act  of  justice  would  be  done. 

The  population  of  Santee  Agency  is  871.  This  is  a  little  increase  over  last  year. 
When  the  Santees  first  came  to  this  agency  in  1867  they  numbered  1,350,  and  ^adu- 
ally  decreased  for  ten  years,  this  decrease  being  caused  principally  by  their  gom^  to 
Flandreso  homestead  settlements  (and  Minnesota),  which  was  made  up  by  Indians 
firom  Santee,  about  320  going  from  here ;  85  died  in  1873  from  small- pox.  Since  that 
time  they  have  had  no  epidemic  among  them,  have  been  tolerably  healthy,  and  some 
returned  from  Flandreau  and  Minnesota ;  while  the  deaths  have  not  exceeded  the  births. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  30  births  and  20  deaths. 
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Number  of  sick  who  have  received  medical  treatment  at  Santee,  370 ;  at  Flandreao, 
372;  at  Ponca,  178.  1  thiuk  they  have  improved  much  in  caring  for  their  eick. 
They  are  not  the  best  nurses,  but  follow  the  instructions  of  the  physicians  and 
ministering  friend  better  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  (See  report  of  agency  phy- 
sician, herewith.) 

I  see  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  and  habit<s  of  these  people.  They  live 
peaceably  amone  themselves  and  with  their  white  neighbors,  seldom  having  any  com- 
plaint except  when  some  white  person  gets  the  advantage  of  them  in  a  trade  or  bar- 
gain. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  a  great  assistance  to  an  agent,  saves  him  a  great  deal 
of  time  that  would  be  necessarily  consumed  in  listening  to  complaints  and  adjusting 
difficulties  that  frequently  happen,  and  are  referred  to  the  court  for  consideration  and 
adjustment.  The  court  consists  of  three  members  of  the  police  force,  who  hear  the  oasee 
that  come  before  them  and  give  impartial  decisions  that  are  accepted  and  respected 
by  the  Indians. 

The  cases  that  have  come  before  the  court  the  past  year  are  about  as  follows : 

Assault 

Drunkenness 

Whipping  women 

Killing  hog 

Setting  fire  to  praMe • 

Unlawful  living  together 

They  have  improved  their  homes  considerably  during  the  past  year  by  planting 
both  shade  and  nruit  trees.  I  think  about  500  apple-trees  have  been  set  out,  besides 
a  variety  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  and  currants,  all  of  which  are  growing 
and  looking  nicely.  I  estimate  that  there  are  1,000  apple-trees  growing  on  the 
agency.  One  Indian  I  visited  during  the  month  of  June  took  me  out  to  his  garden 
and  showed  me,  with  evident  pride,  his  strawberry  patch.  I  think  that  12  quarts  of 
berries  could  have  been  picked  from  the  vines  at  that  time.  Such  improvements  have 
a  civilizing  influence  and  tend  to  make  them  more  attached  to  their  homes. 

All  have  some  occupation,  either  as  farmers,  mechanics,  ministers,  or  teachers. 
They  make  first-class  mechanics,  and  are  not  all  slow,  as  is  generally  said  to  be  the 
case  with  Indians. 

The  agency  giist-niill,  engine,  carpenter's  shop,  blacksmith's  shop,  and  harness  shop 
are  all  in  charge  of  Indian  employes,  who  do  nearly  all  the  skilled  labor  required  on 
the  agency,  such  as  keeping  in  repair  all  the  machinery  that  is  used  by  this  tribe, 
making  flour,  building  and  painting  houses,  &c.  They  do  fair  brick  and  stone  laying, 
but  have  never  accomplished  much  as  plasterers  yet,  although  one  or  two  have  hid 
some  instruction  in  this  business.  The  fact  that  all  the  departments  of  labor  on  this 
agency  are  under  the  management  of  Indians  is  noted  as  an  evidencO'Of  advancement. 

They  are  careful  in  the  use  of  machinery,  such  as  mowers,  reapers,  thrashing  ma- 
chines, &c.  These  machines  are  kept  in  repair  at  the  agency  shops,  and  put  in  charge 
of  Indians,  each  Indian  cutting  his  own  grain  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  way  they 
all  learn  to  understand  the  use  of  farming  machinery.  The  thrashing  machines  are 
put  in  charge  of  men  who  go  with  them  the  season. 

Farming  and  work  of  all  kinds  progressed  favorably  during  the  year.  Fall  plowing 
was  done,  and  small  grain  put  in  early  and  generallv  in  good  condition.  Their  crops 
in  some  cases  were  well  tended,  and  as  a  whole,  fairly,  until  the  severe  drought  bm 
extreme  heat,  commencing  20th  June  and  lasting  to  the  last  of  July,  discouraged  the 
less  energetic  of  them  and  kept  them  from  cultivating  their  com  crop  as  much  as 
should  have  been  done.  The  cbrought  hurt  the  com  crop  very  much,  and  not  more 
than  two-thirds  crop  will  be  harvested.    They  cultivated  in— 


Com 1,7«4 

Wheat 960 

Oats 678 

live 5 

Flax 120 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 286 

There  were  198  acres  broken  during  the  year.    I  estimate  that  the  yield  will  be— 

BothfllB. 

Wheat 11,520 

Com 34,480 

Oats 2,100 

Rye 100 

Potatoes... .i 5.000 

Tumips 400 

Onions  ..--- - 750 

Beans 910 

Other  vegetables -.       ^5 
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There  are  at  Sante©  Agency — 

Males  over  the  age  of  18 "'i^ 

Females  over  the  age  of  14 229 

Children  between  6  and  16 205 

At  the  Flaudreaa  Agency — 

Males  over  the  age  of  18 62 

Females  over  the  age  of  14 83 

Children  between  6  and  16 73 

At  Ponca  Agency — 

Males  over  the  age  of  18 50 

Females  over  the  age  of  14 61 

Children  between  o  and  16 51 

School-booses  connected  with  agency 5 

Schools  in  operation 6 


Pnpils. 

Santees. 

Ponoas. 

Others. 

Total. 

SMitee  industrial  school  (Suitee  Agency) 

74 
60 

8 
118 
dO 

82 

Normal  trtinine  school  (Santee  A*ffenoV) 

172 

Hopt«, gpringlleTd, Dak    ' T....".'. 

32 

Flandreau  d4y  school  (Plandreao  Affcncyf  Dakota) 

47 

Ponca  day  sdbool  (Ponca  Agency,  Dakota) 

Total 

99 

28 

11 

11 

182  \             34 

151 

367 

Santee  Industrial  School :  Salaries. 

William  R.  DaviHon,  superintendent  and  principal,  teacher |H00  00 

Eva  Bartholomew,  assistant  teacher 210  00 

AJexander  Yonng,  industrial  teacher 117  34 

James  Rockwood,  indastrial  teacher 242  66 

William  D.  Lnther,  industrial  teacher 120  00 

Mary  Lindsay,  matron 500  00 

Nellie  Lindsay,  seamstress 360  00 

Alice  Ramsey,  lanndress 90  00 

Alice  Ramsey,  cook 70  00 

Virginia  Felix  (Indian),  cook 90  00 

Anna  Tbomtou,  assistant  cook  (Indian) 87  60 

Ellen  Pay-pay»  laundress  (Indian) 115  50 

Mary  Whipple,  laundress  (Indian) 54  50 

Lucy  Henpy,  laundress  (^Indian) 30  50 

Wenona,  laundress  (Indian) 5  00 

Normal  Training  School,  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska : 

Alfred  S.  Riggs,  principal $1,200  00 

B.H.Weston,  assistant  principal 800  00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Woods,  teacher,  normal 350  00 

Miss  Harriet  B.  Ilsley,  music  teacher 350  00 

Miss  Helen  B.  Haines,  teacher  in  drawing 350  00 

Miss  Julia  A.  Prntt,  teacher,  primary 350  00 

Miss  Emma  M.  Whitney,  kindergarten 88  60 

Miss  Jennie  Cox  (native) • 80  00 

Mr.  Eli  Abraham  (native) 250  00 

Mr.  James  Garvie  (native) 340  00 

Mr.  Mark  Kheine,  assistant  (native) 18  00 

Mr.  J.  H.  Steer,  blackwnith 900  00 

Mr.  IraP.  Wold,  shoemaker 800  00 

Mr.  Reuben  Cash,  carpenter... 600  00 

Miss  Susan  Webb,  matron  Dakota  Home 238  66 

Miss  Lizzie  Voorhees,  matron  Boys'  Cottage 350  00 

Miss  Jean  Kennedy,  matron  Young  Men's  Hall 350  00 

Miss  Fanny  Ellis,  matron  Young  Men's  Hall 40  00 

Miss  H.  A.  Brown,  matron  Bird's  Nest 350  00 

Miss  Nellie  Calhoun,  assistant  matron,  general  as&  istant 350  00 

Miss  Ellen  Kitlo  (native)  matron  (teacher) 100  00 

Miss  M.  W.  Green,  matron  (teacher) Ill  34 

Miss  S.  A.  Paddock,  matron  (teacher) 350  00 

Mr.  James  Reid  McKercher,  superintendent  of  fanning 500  00 
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Flandrean  Day  School,  Flandreau,  Dak : 

Hosea  Locke,  teacher $760  00 

Ponca  Day  Scio  1: 

John  C.  Smith 600  00 

Ponca  Upper  Town  School : 

Albert  Frazier 75  00 

Hope  School,  Springfield,  Dak. : 

Miss  Fannie  E.Howes |600  00 

Miss  Maude  Knight 320  00 

Miss  Minnie  £.  Mnsser 320  00 

MissLoaisa  Wessking 320  00 

The  Government  Industrial  School  located  at  and  adjoining  the  agency  boildiURB 
on  the  east  has  had  a  ^ood  attendance  during  the  school  year  of  ten  months.  Tma 
eohoi  >1  has  accommodations  for  45  boarding  and  5  day  scholars,  alfhongh  a  larger  n  umber 
than  that  attended  the  school,  the  average  for  10  months  being 51.41,  crowding  in  the 
school  at  one  time  as  high  as  85  scholars  and  averaging  during  the  month  of  January, 
70f.  This  is  the  highest  average  that  this  school  has  ever  made,  and  is  mnch  more 
than  can  be  healthfully  and  comfortably  cared  for  during  the  warm  weather.  I 
would  not  recommend  enlarging  the  capacity  of  this  school  except  providing  more 
dormitory  room  for  the  children  and  making  better  provision  for  employes  boarding 
themselves. 

The  advancement  made  in  the  school-room,  and  in  manual  labor,  has  been  very 
satisfactory  indeed.  It  cannot  be  said  of  these  children  that  they  are  lazy.  Every 
order  from  their  teacher  is  quickly,  and,  in  most  instances,  cheerfully  obeyed. 

During  the  second  quarter,  ending  June  30,  at  which  time  the  school  closed  fbr  v^a- 
oation,  W  were  in  chart  class ;  27  (2  classes)  read  in  first  reader,  21  read  in  second 
reader,  17  in  third  reader,  and  15  chirt  arithmetic ;  15  (B  class,  arithmetic)  advanced 
to  multiplication ;  13  (A  class,  arithmetic)  advanced  to  work  in  fractions ;  6  in  geog- 
raphy (primary) ;  15  f  A  class),  geography ;  5,  grammar. 

A  Sunday  school  is  held  each  Sunday,  at  which  all  the  scholars  stand  up,  one  at  a 
time,  and  repeat  in  English  a  text  from  the  Bible,  and  are  taught  a  lesson  from  the 
Sunday  School  Union  Class-book. 

Nothing  but  English  is  taught  in  the  school,  and  the  children  are  not  allowed  to 
talk  in  their  own  language  after  they  enter  the  school.  A  rule  has  been  adopted  that 
if  any  pupil  talks  in  their  language  that  the  one  addressed  must  inform  that  he  had 
been  spoken  to  in  the  Indian  tongue.  They  seldom  fail  to  do  this,  and  then  some  riight 
punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  offending  party  and  the  one  informing  is  commended, 
in  this  way,  and  by  always  using  the  English  langaage  to  them,  they  learn  to  speak  it 
very  quickly. 

SCHOOL  FARMS. 

Twenty-five  acres  are  cultivated  as  a  farm  by  the  boys  under  the  instruction  of  the 
industrial  teacher,  the  boys  harrowing,  plowing,  and  doing  all  kinds  of  farm  woiic. 
They  cultivate — 

Com,  acres 18 

Potatoes,  acres 2^ 

Sorghum,  acres 1 

Other  vegetables,  acres 3^ 

The  crop  is  estimated  at — 

Com,  bushels ^ 720 

Potatoes,  bushels 190 

Turnips,  bushels 40 

Onions,  bushels 45 

Beans,  bushels 5 

Sorghum,  gallons 100 

Besides  melons,  cabbage,  Slc. 

Three  acres  were  added  to  the  school  farm  in  the  spring ;  70  acres  were  inclosed  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  a  pasture  for  the  school  stock,  and  2  acres  for  a  hoff  pasture,  which 
have  been  very  useful,  saving  herding  and  enabling  us  to  always  know  where  the 
stock  is. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  has  a  largo  industrial  boarding-school  (Santee 
normal  training)  at  this  agency  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  with  aceom- 
modation  sufficient  for.  150  boarding  and  25  day  scholars.  The  highest  number  who 
have  attended  the  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year,  168;  avt*rage  attend- 
ance during  the  year,  123 ;  total  amount  expended  by  this  mission  durins  the  year 
for  normal  training  school,  $19,382.34 ;  for  other  missionary  purposes,  |8y9Sk68;  Air- 
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nished  by  Government  in  scholarships  and  rations,  $12,576.39 :  supplied  by  the  asso- 
ciation, $15,762.63.    Number  of  teachers  employed:  White,  20;  Indian,  4. 

This  mission  has  just  occupied  a  large  new  boarding  hall,  capable  of  seating  200 
pupils  at  once,  and  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  best  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  Indians,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  association,  principal,  and 
teachers  in  charge. 

The  industries  taught  in  this  school  to  the  boys  are  blacksmi thing;  carpentering, 
inclndiug  cabinet-making,  lathe- turning,  &c.,  and  farming,  including  care  of  stock ;  to 
the  girls,  sewing,  cooking,  laundry  and  general  housework.  In  fact,  everything  is 
taught  in  this  school  that  a  boy  or  girl  should  know  to  give  him  or  her  a  general  idea 
of  all  kinds  of  labor  or  business  that  he  or  she  is  likely  to  engage  in  for  a  living.  It 
is  certainly  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  the  pupils  self-sustaining  men  and  women. 
The  display  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  shops,  sewing  rooms,  cooking  depart- 
ment, and  by  the  drawing  classes  at  the  closing  exhibition  of  the  school  in  Jane  was 
very  creditable.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  as  well  as  is  done  by  white  mechanics 
doing  business  in  towns  among  white  settlements.  The  best  feature  in  the  work  of 
these  industrial  schools  is  the  general  practical  idea  the  pupil  gets  of  all  kinds  of 
labor.  They  may  not  master  a  trade,  but  will  receive  ideas  and  practice  that  will 
enable  them  to  repair  their  own  tools  and  buildings  when  they  engage  in  civilized 
pursnita,  which  it  is  believed  they  will  do.  My  visits  to  this  school  have  always 
given  me  great  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Indians. 

This  mission  has  also  a  day  school  at  Ponca  Agency  on  a  part  not  convenient  for 
children  to  attend  the  Government  day  school.  This  school  has  given  instruction  to 
children  who  would  have  had  no  schooling  whatever  had  it  not  been  maintained. 

This  mission  has  two  churches  at  Santee  and  one  at  Flandreau.  Number  of  mem- 
bers :  Whites,  14 ;  Indians,  180. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  has  three  churches  at  this  agency;  one  located 
i  mile  east,  another  7^  miles  southeast,  and  the  third  12  miles  south,  on  Howe  Creek, 
where  there  is  a  prosperous  settlement  of  Indians.  These  churches  are  in  charge  of 
Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  who  is  assisted  by  native  ministers.  Services  are  held  in  these 
churches  every  Sunday  by  the  pastor  and  native  ministers  alternately.  They  are 
w«sll  attended  by  peaceable  and  earnest  worshippers.  The  missionary  labors  that  have 
been  performed  among  these  people  have  done  much  to  promote  their  present  statue  of 
civilization  and  devmop  their  better  traits  of  character.  The  tofal  membership  of 
this  mission  is  470. 

It  has  also  a  boarding-school  (Hope)  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  in  charge  of  Miss  F.  E. 
Howes  as  principal.  Capacity,  b2:  average  attendance,  32  during  the  year.  Both 
sexes  are  ^ucated  here  in  English  only,  and  the  pnpils  are  not  allowed  to  talk  in 
their  own  language  except  one-half  day  each  week.  This  school  is  doing  good  work. 
The  building  is  neat,  large,  and  commodious,  built  of  stone,  and  nicely  furnished 
with  conveniences  to  train  children  in  the  refined  ways  of  civilized  life.  (See report 
of  Rev.  W.  W.  Fowler,  herewith. ) 

The  Flandreau  Indians  are  located  in  Moody  County,  Dakota,  on  the  Big  Sioux 
River,  being  scattered  along  the  river  for  10  or  12  miles,  and  occupy  5,042  acres. 
Fland^au,  Dak.,  is  about  the  center  of  the  settlement  at  which  is  located  the  Gov- 
ernment school  and  warehouse  on  an  inclosed  lot  containing  1  acre  of  land.  The  land 
owned  by  the  Indians  was  homesteaded  by  them  under  the  general  homestead  law, 
and  they  received  their  patents,  some  without  any  restrictive  clause,  some  so  re 
stricted  that  the  land  could  not  be  legally  transferred  for  five  years,  some  ten,  and  a 
few  twenty-five.  The  restrictions  on  all  except  the  last  class  having  expired,  a  good 
title  can  be  given  to  the  land.  These  lands  are  very  much  sought  after  by  the  white 
people,  who  try  every  device  known  to  land  speculators  to  get  tbem  from  the  Indians. 
The  most  successful  device  resorted  to  is  to  induce  them  to  mortgage.  The  argument 
is  held  out  to  them  that  they  can  get  money  on  their  lands  and  still  retain  them. 
Thl««  sounds  much  better  to  the  Indians  than  selling  their  lands  outright,  and  ho  is 
deceived  by  being  made  to  believe  that  he  can  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  be  clear  of 
debt  again ;  but  it  is  doubled  up  by  bonuses  and  interest  until  it  is  hard  for  him  t« 
get  out.  These  mortgages  date  back  several  years.  I  succeeded  in  having  several 
of  them  cleared  off  during  the  spring  and  summer,  but  the  dry  and  hot  weather  this 
season  cut  the  crop  short,  so  that  they  are  not  going  to  have  as  much  grain  to  sell  as 
they  expected. 

There  are  234  Indians  at  Flandreau  Agency.  There  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  of 
the  Indians  at  this  agency,  not  caused  by  death,  but  by  selling  out  their  lands  and 
going  TO  other  agencies  and  to  Minnesota,  some  coming  back  to  Santee.  While  Flan- 
dreau Agency  has  not  held  its  own  in  numbers,  it  has  demonstrated  that  the  Indians 
can  go  out  and  locate  themselves  on  land  and  make  a  living  among  their  white 
brethren. 

Ponca  Agency  is  located  on  the  north  bank  of  Running  Water  River,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  that  stream  with  the  Missouri.  The  agency  buildini^s,  consisting  of  ware- 
hov^f  blacksmith's  shop  and  oftrpenter's  shop  combined,  two  dwellings  ftud  PchooU 
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lionae,  are  located  6  miles  firom  the  month  of  that  stream,  and  4  miles  from  Niobrara^ 
Nebr. 

The  Ponoa  iDdians  were  removed  to  Indian  Territory  in  1877,  and  a  portion  of  their 
tribe  returned  to  their  old  reservation  in  Dakota  with  thtir  chief,  Standing  Bear. 
Others  have  returned  since,  so  that  there  are  now  207  Poncas  living  at  Ponca  Agency, 
Dakota. 

They  oultivate  519  acres  of  land,  which  was  less  than  was  reported  last  year,  bot  a 
carefol  measurement  failed  to  show  more  than  the  amount  named.  All  the  land  that 
was  onltivated  last  year  was  cultivated  this  year.    The  crop  is  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Wheat 115 

Com 289 

Potatoes Hi 

Flax J 2b 

Beans .• 24^ 

I  estimate  the  yield  to  be—  Bnahela. 

Wheat 1,090 

Com 11,510 

Potatoes 676 

Beans    246^ 

Flaxseed 125 

The  dronp^ht  and  heat  cut  down  the  yield.  They  had  a  very  promisini?  crop  the 
fore  part  ot  the  season,  and  did  very  well  in  its  cultivation  until  the  dry  weather  set 
in.  Pifby-one  acres  were  broken  during  the  year.  They  harvested  and  stacked  their 
grain  promptly,  and  have  put  up  a  nice  lot  of  hay  thus  far  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  Poncas  are  taking  hold  of  work  and  are  getting  along  very  well.  Their  talk 
to  me  has  all  been  for  tools  and  implements  for  their  young  men  to  till  tlie  soil  with, 
instead  of  having  their  means  spent  for  food.  I  built  ten  frame  houses  for  them  dur- 
ing the  year;  size  12  by  24. 

They  are  the  least  advanced  morally  of  any  of  the  people  under  my  charge.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  schools  and  missionary  work  among  them  in  past 
years.  They  have  had  some  schools  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  San  tees  and  Flan- 
dreans  have  had^  The  Government  day  school  is  doing  some  good  work,  but  the 
Poncas  are  so  scattered  that  not  many  of  their  51  children  of  school-going  age  can 
attend  a  day  school.  I  have  thought  that,  in  justice  to  these  children,  a  small  board- 
ing school  should  be  established  there,  so  that  they  could  be  put  in  school  and  kept 
from  the  bad  infiueuces  they  have  at  home.  They  wouM  patronize  a  boarding  school 
with  very  little  persuasion.  The  chiefs  have  spoken  to  me  about  such  a  schoolseveral 
times. 

The  white  settlers  alon^  the  south  side  of  Running  Water  cross  on  the  island  and 
steal  wood  in  large  qaautities.    This  1  endeavored  to  stop,  and  reported  to  the  district 
attorney  several  cases  for  prosecution  with  names  of  witnesses  to  testify.    Six  of  them 
have  been  indicted,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  prosecuting  oflScer. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  HILL, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent 

Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Nevada  Agency,  Nevada, 

September  15,  18di>. 
*    Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  workings  for 
the  year,  and  present  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  together  with  statistics  and 
census  of  Indians  on  reservations. 

aoenct  and  reservations. 

This  agency  consists  of  three  reservations,  viz,  Moopa,  Walker  River,  and  Pyramid 
Lake  Reserves,  which  were  set  aside  from  the  public  domain  by  Executive  order  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Piute  and  Pah  Ute  tribes  of  Indians. 

Headquarters  of  agency  is  located  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  which  is  in  Washoe 
County,  Nevada,  ana  contains  322,000  acres,  and  includes  Pyramid  Lake,  which  ia 
said  to  be  40  miles  long  and  from  6  to  15  miles  wide.  This  lake  abounds  with  trout 
weighing  from  2  to  16  pounds,  and  is  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  Indians  during^ 
the  fishing  season,  which  lasts  from  October  20  to  April  ?0.    They  usually  sell  th©iy 
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flflh  to  the  trader  here,  but  at  timee  take  them  to  towns  along  the  line  of  railroad 
when  the  supply  Is  too  great  for  the  trader  to  handle.  It  is  estimated  that  the  eatoh 
in  the  lake  and  Truokee  Biver  last  year  amounted  to  90,000  pounds,  which  probably 
amounted  to  ^,000  cash  to  the  Indians.  The  resenration  buildings  are  situated  3 
miles  Boutb  of  the  lake,  within  1,000  yards  of  the  river. 

Walker  Kiver  Reserration  is  in  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada,  and  contains  318,815 
acres,  and,  according  to  survey  made  b^  Eugene  Monroe  in  1865,  includes  the  entire 
waters  of  Walker  Lake.  Yet  some  claim  that  a  subsequent  official  survey  made  in 
18H0  restores  a  portion  of  the  lake  to  the  public  domain,  and  white  fishermen  claim 
the  right  to  fish  in  this,  portion  of  the  lake  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians — not  by 
reducing  the  ouantity,  but  by  overstocking  the  market.  The  fish  at  this  lake  are  not 
so  easily  caugnt  by  Indians  as  at  P^nramid.  Yet  they  are  a  larger  species  of  trout, 
and  w>t1  weigh  from  4  to  28  pounds.    But  few  were  caught  by  Indians  during  the  year. 

Moopa  Reserve  is  in  Lincoln  County.  Nevada,  and  contains  1,000  acres,  and  is 
located  on  the  Moopa  River,  generally  called  the  Muddy.  I  have  been  informed  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  abandon  this  reserve,  as  there  are  but  twenty- 
four  Indians  living  there  all  told.  These  Indians  are  the  Piutes,  and  owing  to  the 
reserve  having  been  located  in  this  isolated  country,  where  it  is  almost  inaccessible 
to  transport  supplies,  the  Indians  living  there  have  received  no  Govemi^ent  aid 
either  through  me  or  my  predecessor. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  belonging  to  the  Pah-Ute  tribe,  according  to  previous  reports,  are  esti- 
mated at  3,600.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  at  least  4,500  who  claim  to  be  Pah-Utes. 
Yet  this  is  only  my  estimate,  as  there  has  been  no  provision  made  to  take  the  census 
of  the  tribe.    Only  those  residing  permanently  on  the  reservations  have  been  taken. 

They  amount,  all  told,  to ,  distributed  as  follows:  At  Pyramid  Reserve, ; 

Walker  River,  411 ;  Moopa,  24.  Piutes :  The  tribe  of  Piutes  are  estimated  at  150,  all 
told. 

AORICULTUBB. 

There  has  been  raised  and  harvested  at  this  agencv  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com,  hay, 
melons,  pumpkin's,  squash,  cabbage,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  tomatees,  cu- 
cumbers, and  numerous  other  assorted  vegetables  of  excellent  quality.  Quantity 
shown  by  statistics. 

EDUCATION. 

The  boarding  school  at  this  Pyramid  Reserve,  opened  the  first  week  in  Septembers 
1865,  with  a  daily  average  aitendance  of  25  pupils,  and  continued  to  increase  steadily 
in  numbers  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  having  reached  70  in  attendance  the  last 
week  of  th**  school  session,  and  averaged  a  daily  attendance  of  52  J  J  for  the  43  weeks 
of  school.  The  pupils  are  very  apt,  and  are  learning  very  fast.  Thirty  or  more  write 
a  good  legible  hand,  and  are  pleased  to  be  called  to  the  black-board  to  show  visitors 
what  they  can  do.  They  are  very  fond  of  music,  and  some  10  of  them  play  accom- 
paniments on  the  organ  at  singing,  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of,  and  I  encour- 
age them  in  singing  in  every  conceivable  manner,  believing  that  is  the  best  way  to 
make  them  familiar  with  our  language.  They  are  certainly  as  apt  as  white  children 
in  primary  teachings.  How  they  will  succeed  in  the  higher  branches  of  education 
time  alone  will  tell.  Many  of  them  read  well,  and  understand  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic.  • 

Unlike  white  children,  it  is  seldom  that  they  quarrel  among  themselves ;  never  fight, 
and  from  school  age  up  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  one  cry.  I  have  been  asked  by  in- 
spectors how  I  punished  them,  if  I  whipped  them  myself.  Answer.  No ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  whipping  children.  Then  appoint  a  policeman  to  whip  them,  saying  spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.  My  experience  wul  bear  me  out  in  rebutting  that  saying 
by  replying,  rule  with  rod  and  ruin  disposition.  I  give  myself  credit  for  having  better 
judgment  than  a  child,  and  for  the  first  ofiense,  unless  a  serions  one,  a  reprimand  be- 
fore the  school  is  far  better  than  a  dozen  whipping^s,  because  one  can  teach  the  whole 
school  that  the  offender  has  done  something  that  is  wrong,  and  they  all  know  it  and 
will  remember  it,  while  it  is  humiliating  to  tne  offender  and  answers  better  than  whip- 
ping. These  children  are  very  obedient,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  two  years  that  I  have  had  charge  of  them  I  have  not  had  an  occassion  that 
would  warrant  me  in  whipping,  slapping,  or  cuffing  » single  one  of  them,  and  I  have 
not  done  so. 

MI88IONAST. 

We  Qsnally  have  divine  service  once  a  week,  6n  which  ocoasions  the  school-room  is 
nUed  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  school  children  and  their  parents,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Jlel^ey,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  vbo  resides  in  Wad8WQ?tb|  officiating,    Mr.  Uelobj 
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takes  a  great  interest  in  this  people,  and  especiaH^r  the  sohool,  and  is  prompt  and 
punctual  in  fulfilling  his  announcements,  rain  or  shine.  I  have  frequently  invited 
preachers  of  all  denominations  to  visit  us.  yet  none,  excepting  the  Jtev.  J.  W.  Uavis,  of 
Boston,  Bishop  Whittaker,  of  Episoopalian  church  at  Reno,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Winnemucca,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Helsev's,  has  done  so.  We  are  always  pleased  to  have 
any  and  all  that  are  lahoring  in  the  Chnstian  cause. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Pah-Ute  Indians  of  this  a^ncy  are  as  a  rule  very  industrious.  Their  indus- 
tries consist  principally  of  farming,  ditching,  cutting  wood,  and  fishing.  They  also 
transported  217,223  pounds  of  supplies  from  Wadswortn  to  Walker  River  and  Pyramid 
Reserves,  receiving  for  the  same  $1,032.15  in  cash,  and  |125.48  credit  on  wagons  and 
harness,  earning  by  freighting  $1, 157.65. 

They  raise  no  stock  worth  mentioning,  except  horses  at  Pyramid  Reserve,  while  at 
Walker  Reserve  they  have  about  100  head  of  cattle.  This  brand  are  the  original  and 
increase  of  30  cows  that  were  bought  tbem  with  money  received  for  the  right  of  way 
of  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad,  some  five  years  ago.  Ponies  are  worth  from  $10 
to  $20,  while  cows  bring  from  $40  to  $7I>,  and  Indians  don't  like  to  give  three  or  four 
ponies  for  one  cow ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  exchange  their  horses  for 
cattle. 

The  boarding-school  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher  and  &rmer, 
have  raised  an  abundance  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  com,  also  an  abundance  of 
assorted  vegetables,  some  3,000  melons,  300  pumpkins,  200  squash,  200  cabbage, 
2,000  pounds  of  beets  and  carrots,  15,000  pounds  potatoes,  2,000  pounds  turnips,  1,000 
pounds  onions.  I  appointed  two  of  the  school-boys  as  apprentices  to  the  carpenter, 
and  they  are  learning  the  trade  very  fast.  The  boarding-school  girls,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  matron  and  seamstress,  manufactured  13  aprons,  8  bolsters.  15  cases  for 
bolsters,  67  cases  for  pillows,  94  dresses,  15  sheets,  9  shawls,  74  shirts,  19  boys'  suite,  6 
ticks  for  beds,  12  towels,  66  undergarments,  2  boys'  waists,  besides  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  mending,  cooking,  cleaning  house,  d^c. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Pah-Utes  on  the  reservation  have  made  rapid  strides  toward  civilization.  They 
wear  citizen  dress  and  are  fast  adopting  the  role  of  the  civilian  in  almost  every  re- 
spect that  regulations  and  laws  will  admit  of,  yet  I  have  found  it  impossible  thus  far 
to  prevent  them  from  howling  over  their  sick.  It  appears  to  be  a  part  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  I  suppose  is  encouraged  in  every  possible  manner  by  singing  doctors, 
through  selfish  and  mercenary  motives.  However,  since  the  Department  has  ap- 
pointed a  physician  for  this  agency,  in  Mav  last,  there  have  been  over  300  calls  by  the 
Fab-Ute  Indians  on  and  off  the  reserves  tor  medical  aid.  This  shows  an  improve- 
ment in  that  direction  in  their  willingness  to  adopt  the  civilian's  habits. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  in  good  condition.  The  two  school-houses,  store- 
house, bam,  and  outhouses,  having  been  whitewashed,  the  casings  and  boys'  dormi- 
tory have  received  two  coats  of  paint,  and  necessary  repairs  have  been  made  where 
reqtiired. 

STOCK. 

Stallions,  horses,  and  cattle  are  all  in  fine  condition,  and  having  harvested  and 
stocked  in  barnyards  180,000  pounds  of  excellent  assorted  hay,  wheat,  and  oats  cut 
in  milk,  alfalfa,  and  blue  Joint,  I  will  have  an  abundance  to  carry  the  stock  through 
the  winter  and  a  considerable  amount  to  issue  to  Indians  starting  new  farms  next 
spring  that  have  no  feed  for  their  stock. 

ffogs. — Having  received  authority  to  invest  $60  in  the  purchase  of  swine,  I  bought 
in  tlie  first  quarter  of  1886  ten  shoats  for  $40,  and  1  fine  Berkshire  piff  boar,  from  Or- 
phans' Home  in  this  State,  for  $20,  which  will  now  weigh  at  least  300  pounds.  The 
increase  has  not  been  as  great  as  expected,  as  tbey  were  kept  iu  close  pens  and  the 
stock  was  young.  I  now  have^ under  fence  a  pen  of  about  two  acres,  which  I  seeded 
last  spring  in  alfalfa,  wheat,  and  corn.  This  makes  a  splendid  swine  farm,  and  from 
this  start  I  confidently  expect  to  put  up  all  the  pork,  bacon,  and  lard  that  will  be  re- 

?uired  for  the  school  after  this  year,  reserving  enough  breeders  to  continue  doing  so. 
have  raised  enough  feed  to  carry  the  hogs  through  the  wluter,  with  the  slops  uom 
ecl\ool  table  ap4  off<^l  from  stable, 
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COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSB8. 

This  court  has  tried  and  passed  the  following  cases  daring  the  year: 

Three  oases  of  assault ;  in  two  cuHes  the  defeudauts  were  acquitted ;  one  oonviotion ; 
sentence  three  days  in  prison  and  two  weeks  in  harvest  field  for  prosecutor,  whose 
ann  had  been  dislocated  by  defendant ;  sentence  fully  complied  with. 

One  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  by  running  his  horse  over  a 
woman  twice ;  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  thirty  days  in  guard-house ;  sentence 
carried  out. 

Two  cases  of  willful  destruction  of  property ;  one  acquittal ;  one  conviction. 

A  mother-in-law  case — aggravated  case ;  sentenced  1  en  minutes  in  f^uard-house,  with 
request  of  court  to  accompi^ny  prisoner  on  account  of  not  humiliating  her;  sentence 
executed ;  court  and  prisoner  placed  in  prison  for  the  prescribed  time. 

One  divorce  case :  divorced  by  mutual  consent ;  and  three  civil  cases,  rights  to 
property  of  deceased  persons ;  amicably  adjusted. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  as  establishea  at  this  agency  has  undoubtedly  proved 
a  success.  It  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  has  almost  entirely  suppressed  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating beverages,  as  I  have  seen  but  3  Indians  drunk  in  the  last  year,  2  of  whom 
are  serving  out  a  sentence  at  the  present  time  of  30  days  in  the  guard-house.  It 
was  through  the  workings  of  this  court  that  the  evidence  was  obtained  that  convicted 
Hamilton  for  selling  Jnaians  whisky,  for  which  offense  he  served  6  months  in  State 
prison,  and  I  have  placed  the  case  of  the  man  who  sold  the  whisky  to  Indians,  now  in 
prison,  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  and 
expect  a  conviction,  as  the  evidence  is  conclusive. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  state  that  the  Indians  placed  in  my  charge  have  been 
peaceable  and  well  behaved,  the  school  children  studious  and  obedient,  and  it  is  my 
candid  opinion  that  there  is  no  class  of  people  on  earth,  numbers  considered,  who  are 
as  well  contented  and  happy  as  the  Pah-Utes  on  Pyramid  and  Walker  River  Reserva- 
tions. The  employ^  have  been  industrious  and  vigilant  and  faithful,  carrying  out 
my  instructions  and  orders  on  all  occtwions.  Therefore,  if  the  management  of  this 
agency  has  not  been  a  success,  7,  and  I  alone,  merit  the  obloquy  and  censure  of  mis- 
management. 

To  yon  and  the  Department  I  wish  to  convey  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  prompt  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  you  have  complied  with  my  requests  for  fandis,  supplies, 
and  assistance  during  the  year. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

W.  D.  C.  GIBSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Apfaibs. 


Western  Shoshone  Aqency, 

September  30,  1886. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  of  the  14th  instant,  received  from  the  De- 
partment I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  my  first  annual  report.  Having  but 
recently  assumed  charge  of  this  Agency,  my  report  will  consequently  be  short  and 
unimportant. 

The  first  step  of  importance  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  the  importance  of  re-establishing  the  industrial  boarding-school,  which  lam 
informed  existed,  and  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  when  my  predecessor  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  agency.  Very  soon  thereafter  he  discontinued  the  boarding-school 
and  opened  a  day-school.  I  regret  to  say,  from  my  personal  observation,  and  the  in- 
formation I  have  obtained,  that  since  the  industrial  boarding-school  has  been  aban- 
doned the  scholars  have  made  but  little  progress. 

The  system  of  Indian  farming  pursued  on  this  reservation  is  by  no  means  encour- 
aging, as  the  result  of  the  present  year's  farming  indicates.  The  crop  of  wheat  that 
has  Just  been  thrashed  will  yield  about  25  tons,  eight  of  which  will  be  required  to 
sow  the  next  crop.  This  failure  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  continuous  cul- 
tivating and  seeding  the  same  land  from  year  to  year,  and  never  giving  the  land  any 
rest.  I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  this  year  to  be  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  destitute  Piutes,  who  were  induced  to  settle  on  this  reservation  under  promises 
made  them  that  they  would  this  fall  be  furnished  by  the  Government  with  wagons 
and  farming  implements,  I  regret  to  say  have  become  greatly  demoralized  and  dis- 
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contented  since  learning  that  CongresB  had  failed  to  make  the  appropriation  i 
sanr  for  that  purpose. 

Polygamy  is  very  prevalent  on  this  reservation ;  it  is  one  of  their  worst  vioes.     I 
believe  that  fntare  polygamous  marriages  can  and  shoald  be  suppressed. 

Gambling  is  another  vice  to  which  tney  are  greatly  addicted.    They  gamble  away 
their  horses,  blankets,  and  wearing  apparel.    I  will  endeavor  to  pnt  a  stop  to  it. 

In  conclnson  will  say,  having  bnt  recently  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  agency,  I 
have  to  omit  many  things  tliat  properly  come  under  the  head  of  an  annual  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  SCOTT, 
United  8UUe9  India*  AgmU 
The  CoMMiBaioNBB  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


MBSCALERO  AGENCT,  NkW  BfEXIOO, 

AuguBt  12,  1886. 
Sir:  Complying  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  from  your  office, 
dated  July  1, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  as  agent 
for  the  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians.  I  arrived  at  the  agency  November 
18,  1885,  and  assumed  charge  on  the  24th,  relieving  Agent  Llewellyn,  who  was  serving 
his  fifth  year. 

LOCATION. 

The  Mescalero  Agency  is  in  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  and  is  somewhat  ro- 
mantically located  in  the  Tularosa  Cafiou,  Sacramento  Mountains.  The  cafion  is  nar- 
row, but  well  watered.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  to  something  like  1,500  feet 
above  the  agency,  and  about  7,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  They  are  rugged  and 
covered  with  a  pretty  dense  growth  of  pifion  and  cedar,  interspersed  with  nn  on  the 
north  sides. 

THE  INDIANS. 

There  are  417  Mescaleros  and  785  Jicarillas  belonging  to  this  reservation.  The 
former  have  occupied  this  section  of  country,  according  to  their  statements  and  tra- 
dition, for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  Jicarillas  were  brought  here  by  my  prede- 
cessor from  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico  in  18§3.  In  point  of  civilization  there 
is  hardly  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  two  tribes.  Both  have  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  Apaches.  Their  training,  however,  has  been  different,  for  while  the 
Mescaleros  were  accustomed,  until  a  decade  or  so  ago,  to  maraud  after  the  manner  of 
Geronimo,  defying  the  military,  stealing  stock,  and  murdering  settlers,  the  Jicarillas 
have  been  content  to  wander  about  the  country,  from  camp  to  plaza,  to  and  fro,  bar- 
tering their  annuities  for  Mexican  whisky  and  gewgaws,  begging  a  sheep  from  a 
herder  here  and  stealing  one  there.  The  characteristics  evolved  by  such  training  are 
yet  plainly  to  be  traced. 

Their  manner  of  living  is  that  of  their  ancestors,  with  very  little  modification. 
They  have  lodges  made  of  ducking  furnished  by  the  Ctovemment.  A  strong  and  per- 
sistent effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  induce  them  to  build  bouses  and 
live  in  them,  but  to  very  little  purpose.  They  declare  that  they  will  die  if  they  at- 
tempt to  live  in  houses,  and  I  rather  think  they  are  right,  as  their  filthiness  of  habit 
is  so  great  that  if  they  did  not  couHtantly  change  their  location  it  would  breed  fatal 
disease.    As  it  is  many  of  them  do  suffer  from  diseases  resulting  from  filth. 

None  dress  exclusively  in  civilized  garb.  The  common  style  consists  of  a  shirt  and 
vest,  with  leggings,  breech  clout,  and  moccasins.  A  few  wear  hats.  All  have  hats 
issued  to  them,  but  they  soon  disappear,  and  the  Indians  are  barehead  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  squaws  are  invariably  without  head  cover,  except  in  extremely 
cold  weather  they  use  their  shawls  or  blanket^  as  such.  In  midsummer  both  sexes 
are  fond  of  wearing  wreaths  of  weeds  or  twigs. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Although  the  reservation  contains  nearly  500,000  acres  of  land,  not  1  per  cent,  of 
it  can  be  considered  arable.  The  lateness  and  uncertainty  of  the  rainy  season  are 
such  that  hardly  anything  can  be  produced  without  irrigation,  and  the  streams  are 
few  and  small,  there  being  but  two  that  amount  to  anything  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  one  of  them  has  been  about  dry  during  the  summer.  Another  obetacfe  to 
SQOoessful  farming  is  found  in  the  altitude.  Frost  and  ice  do  not  disappear  antil 
May  and  reappear  in  September.    There  is  rarely  a  night  during  the  smnmer  when 
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oDe  ean  Bit  with  comfort  Id  the  open  air.  The  ordinary  kind  of  com  will  not  mature, 
80  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  plant  a  small  and  hardy  Mexican  variety,  which 
grows  rapidly  and  matures  early,  but  makes  a  small  yield.  There  are  about  1,500 
acres  under  a  good  wire  fence,  not  more  than  300  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  Mnoh 
more  of  it  might  be  tilled  if  water  could  be  had  for  irrigation.  Nearly  every  rod  of 
fence  on  the  reservation  was  repaired  or  remade  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Abont 
75  acres  of  new  land  were  inclosed,  but  only  about  one-third  of  it  was  broken,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  teams  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  could  be  obtained. 

OROPS. 

Crops  consist  mainly  of  com.  Some  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats  were  planted.  The 
corn  yield  is  quite  promising,  and  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000  pounds, 
but  for  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  eaten  in  the  green  state.  The  Indians 
have  a  great  fondness  lor  roasting-ears.  The  outlook  for  potatoes  was  very  fine  for 
a  while,  but  has  been  considerably  affected  by  bugs.  The  area  sown  in  wheat  and 
oats  was  small,  but  in  the  main  tney  have  turned  out  fairly  well.  There  will  also 
be  quite  a  good  crop  of  numpkins. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  Indians,  with  very  few  exceptions,  show  very  little 
inclination  to  work.  It  requires  constant  pressure  to  make  them  cultivate  their 
small  farms,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  withhold  their  rations  in 
order  to  make  them  clean  their  crops.  They  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  work.  Their 
existence,  like  that  of  their  ancestors,  has  always  been  of  a  precarious  nature,  and 
they  find  themselves  able  to  subsist  upon  the  allowance  given  them  hy  the  Govern- 
ment, and  prefer  to  live  in  indolence.  They  do  not  show  anv  disposition  to  look 
ahead  or  to  practice  thrift.  Their  manner  of  living  precludes  the  idea  of  accumu- 
lation. There  is  very  little  prospect  of  making  any  material  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion and  habits  of  anult  Indians.  No  one  who  has  not  bad  direct  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Indians  and  been  in  prolonged  contact  with  them  can  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  involved  in  their  civilization. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  in  some  quarters  that  the  red  man  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  be  civilized.  This  is  altogether  fallacious.  As  a  rule  he  is  actively  op- 
posed to  it.  He  is  opposed  to  abandoning  his  nomadic  habit  of  life.  He  would  not 
exchange'  his  canvas  lodge  for  Windsor  palace  as  a  residence.  He  would  be  afraid 
that  it  would  fall  down  on  him,  or  that  some  one  had  died  in  it.  He  is  bitterly  op- 
posed to  having  his  children  in  school,  and  feels  like  he  is  placing  both  agent  and 
Government  nuder  everlasting  obligations  if  he  allows  his  child  to  remain  in  school. 
He  says  civilization  is  no  doubt  good  for  the  white  man,  but  not  for  the  Indian. 
His  blood  is  different  from  the  white  man's,  and  they  have  nothing  in  common.  He 
is  about  as  grateful  to  the  Qovernment  for  his  rations  and  clothing  as  the  hog  is 
supposed  to  be  to  the  squirrel  that  drops  the  acorns. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  have  been  two  schools  in  operation  during  the  year,  a  boarding-school  at  the 
agency,  and  a  day-school  at  Three  Rivers,  30  miles  away,  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  reservation.  The  attendance  has  been  kept  np  very  steadily.  The  school 
buildings  consist  of  a  seven-ioom  adobe  house,  very  awkwardly  constructed,  used  aa 
a  girls'  dormitory,  apartments  for  school  employes,  and  cooking  and  eating  rooms; 
a  wooden  building  of  two  rooms,  one  15  by  25,  used  as  a  school-room,  the  other  about 
one-third  as  large,  used  for  a  store- room,  and  a  wooden  building  of  one  room,  about 
15  by  25,  very  old  and  dilapidated,  used  as  a  boys'  dormitory.  It  is  occupied  by  30 
boys.    The  necessity  for  larger  and  better  arranged  school  buildings  is  very  urgent. 

I  found  the  attendance  at  the  boarding  school  about  half  what  it  should  be,  and  at 
once  set  about  increasing  it  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  accommodation.  This  I  found 
extremely  difficult.  When  called  upon  for  children,  the  chiefs,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, declared  there  were  none  suitable  for  school  in  their  camps.  •  Everything  in 
the  way  of  persuasion  and  argument  having  failed,  it  became  necessary  to  visit  the 
camps  unexpectedly  with  a  detachment  of  police,  and  seize  such  children  as  were 
proper  and  take  them  away  to  school,  willing  or  unwilling.  Some  hurried  their 
children  off  to  the  mountains  or  hid  them  away  in  camp,  and  the  police  had  to  chase 
and  capture  them  like  so  many  wild  rabbits.  This  unusual  proceeding  created  quite 
an  outcry.  The  men  were  sullen  and  muttering,  the  women  loud  in  their  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  children  almost  out  of  their  wits  with  fright.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  older  ones  became  reconciled,  but  the  children  soon  grew  attai/hed  to  school  life. 

When  first  brought  in  they  are  a  hard-looking  set.  Their  long  tangled  hair  is  shorn 
close,  and  then, they  are  stripped  of  their  Indian  garb,  thoroughly  washed,  and  olad 
in  civilized  clothing.  The  metamorphosis  is  wonderful,  and  me  little  savage  neems 
quite  proud  of  hie  appearance.    For  a  few  days  he  displays  an  abnormal  appetite,  and 
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though  it  U  soon  rednced,  aa  a  rale  they  are  much  heavier  feeders  than  white  chil- 
dren. They  show  an  aptness  in  learning,  and,  considering  all  the  circomstances,  ad- 
vance qnite  rapidly.  Their  chief  difflonlty  is  their  ignorance  of  the  English  Ian- 
gnage.    They  acquire  it  slowly,  and  are  very  diffident  about  speaking  it. 

It  is  a  very  mistaken  policy  with  Indians  in  the  Bt«ge  of  advancement  occnpied  by 
these  to  allow  the  children  to  retnrn  to  camp  once  they  have  entered  schooL  They 
go  back  at  once  to  the  savage  mode  of  life,  and  a  few  weeks  is  sufficient  to  obliterate 
every  vestige,  so  far  as  casual  observation  goes,  of  the  teacher's  long  and  patient  la- 
bor. If  they  lived  in  constant  contact  with  civilization,  instead  of  in  the  isolated 
camp,  it  might  be  different ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  civilization  of  the  In- 
dian, like  that  of  the  Negro  and  the  other  inferior  races,  can  be  kept  up  only  by  con- 
stant and  immediate  contact  with  Caucasians.  The  normal  plane  of  their  intellect- 
uality is  below  that  of  the  white  race,  and  though  education  may  bring  it  &irly  np 
in  individuals,  yet  when  left  to  themselves,  unstimulated  by  the  forces  of  white  civ- 
ilization, they  at  once  begin  to  gravitate  back  to  that  normal  plane. 

The  boarding  school  has  a  5- acre  farm,  or  garden,  rather,  connected  with  it,  and  a 
flno  crop  has  been  produced,  although  the  altitude  is  so  great  that  vegetation  does 
not  begiu  to  grow  until  late  in  June.  There  is  now  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables 
for  the  school,  and  will  be  enough  for  fall  and  winter  use.  The  male  pupils  do  the 
work  of  cultivation  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  industrial 
teacher.  They  display  as  much  industry  and  aptness  in  their  work  as  white childiea 
do.  They  also  feed  and  milk  the  school  cows,  which  furnish  all  the  milk  and  batter 
needed  for  the  schooVs  consumption.  The  girls  are  trained  daily  in  all  manner  of 
household  work. 

A  day  school  at  Three  Rivers,  45  miles  by  road  from  the  agency,  has  been  in  open^ 
tion  during  most  of  the  year.  It  had  an  attendance  of  12  pupils.  The  efficiencv  of 
day  schools  with  wild  Indians  is  necessarily  very  circumscribed,  and  they  shoula  bo 
supplanted  whenever  practicable  by  boarding  schools.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  up 
an  attendance,  as  the  older  Indians  encourage  the  chlldreu  to  stay  away;  the  camps 
are  constantly  being  moved,  and  not  infrequently  get  too  far  from  the  school  for  the 
children  to  attend,  and  the  children  living  in  their  parents'  dirty  and  vermin-haonted 
lodges  cannot  be  kept  decent.  Teaching  an  Indian  day  school  involves  a  vast  deal 
of  unsatisfactory  lai>or  and  annoyance  to  very  little  good  purpose.  ^ 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  schools  a  report  of  the  agency  physician,  made  at  my 
suggestion,  is  incorporated. 

BIPOBT  OF  ▲OBNCT  PHTSICIAir. 

HseCALBBO  AoBKcr.  Augutt  11. 1888. 

SiB:  In  ftcoordMiee  with  your  soggestloii,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  Home  matters  of  medical  and 
sanitary  interest  in  connection  wiui  the  medical  service  of  this  agency.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  all  is  the  school  and  the  school  buildings.  The  original  plan  or  arran cement  of  the  school  bnUdingB 
bore  was  execrable,  and  will  be  difBcolt  to  remedy.  The  adobe  bmldinc,  which  is  used  at  present  as  a 
kitchen,  dining'room.  superintendent's  quarters,  and  dormitory  for.  the  giiis,  is  badly  arraofsed  and 
poorly  ventilated.  Bnouid  it  be  necessary  to  continue  to  use  it  for  its  prenent  purpose  I  woold  stronsly 
recommend  that  new  windows  or  onenings  for  ventilation  be  made  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides. 
The  building  which  is  now  oocnpiea  ss  a  dormitory  by  the  boys  ne<  da  prompt  aMention.  It  is  old,  de- 
caying, and  totally  unfit  for  the  nse  to  which  it  is  now  put.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  continue  its  use 
as  a  dormitory  I  would  recommend  that  the  yard  around  it  be  enlarged  and  that  the  water-closet  in 
the  rear  of  it  be  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  aceqaia.  The  schoolyard  is  much  too  small  and 
cramped,  when  the  abundance  of  available  land  near  by  is  considered.  Noth  withstanding  the  £sulty 
arrangement  of  the  school  buildings,  the  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent  as  but  two 
oases  of  serions  illness  have  occurred  in  the  school  within  the  year  j*ist  past,  and  t^ere  has  been  no 
death.    All  of  the  children  belon^^g  to  the  school  have  recently  been  successfully  vaccinated. 

A  small  hospital  is  needfd  here  very  badly;  not  an  expensive  structure,  but  a  comfortable  buildins 
with  a  few  beds,  to  which  employes,  sohool*children,  and  in  some  oases  Indians  from  the  camps,  oonlS 
be  taken  and  cared  for  when  sick. 

The  swamp  or  tula,  which  embraces  two-thirds  of  the  valley  of  the  Tularosa  for  milee  above  and  a  half 
mile  below  the  agency,  Is  a  source  of  malarial  disease,  and  should  be  thoroughly  drained.  This  woold 
greatly  improve  the  healthfulness  of  the  locality,  and  would  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  good  farming  land, 
which  is  now  of  very  little  value. 

These  Indians  are  progressing  toward  civilisation ;  not  so  rapidly  as  could  b&  desired,  but  fkst  enon^ 
for  the  fhture.  They  still  pramice  mauags  in  snch  acute  diseases  ns  pneumonia,  diarrhea,  and  bron- 
chitis. They  still  gorge  themselves  on  issue-day  and  the  day  following,  and  fast  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  week.  They  still  live  in  tents,  although  there  are  indications  of  some  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion. They  still  trade  off  their  blankets  and  other  clothing  in  warm  weather,  and  suffer  for  want  of 
them  in  the  winter,  bat  not  to  such  an  extent  as  formerly.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvemont 
within  the  year  in  regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles  of  ck>thing  as  hats,  boots,  shoes,  coats,  and  woolen 
shirts.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  scrofulous  disease  and  eoxematoos 
sores  now  than  there  were  a  year  ago.  The  improvement  in  this  respect  is  marked  and  gratifying,  and 
is  due  in  great  part  to  greater  personal  cleanliness,  especially  in  regard  U*  vermin. 

The  census  revealed  some  unpleasant  £ftcts :  Middle-aged  men  married  to  girls  of  tender  years ; 
former  wives  deserted,  and  new  ones  taken  in  their  places,  snd,  most  shocking  of  all,  were  several 
cases  where  little  girls,  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  were  found  living  in  the  married 
state  with  husbands  far  beyond  them  in  years.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  census  gives  strong  reasons 
for  hope,  in  that  it  shows  a  large  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  or  younger.  There  is  almost  oo 
hope  for  an  Indian  man  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  uneducated,  and  very  little  for  any  girl  who 
has  reached  the  earliest  years  of  womanhood  in  the  camps.    In  fact,  most  of^the  girls  are  mothers  at 
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15.  sometimes  even  at  13.  The  man.  undor  Bach  circumstances,  will  never  be  apt  to  have  aspirations 
beyond  plenty  to  cat,  plenty  of  ponies,  plenty  of  -ftivcs,  and  plenty  of  blankets.  The  woman  will  be- 
eome  a  miserable  slave. 

In  the  school  lies  almost  the  only  hope  for  the  fntnre  of  this  people,  and  very  little  permanent  ad- 
vancement can  be  made  from  tlieir  present  state  of  degraded  panperitm  toin  dependent  Christian 
citizenship  except  through  its  agency.  Tbere  are  at  least  175  healthy,  proper  snbjects  for  education 
in  the  trioes,  and  only  about  50  of  these  are  inschool.  The  strongest  blow  that  could  possibly  bo 
stmck  against  the  barbarism  of  these  Indians  would  be  to  send  the  other  125  to  school,  and  keep 
tibem  there  for  years. 

Respectfoily  submitted, 

HOWABD  THOMPSON, 

Agency  Phyneian. 
H<m.  P.  J.  CowART, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

THE  COURT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

A  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  duly  organized  last  winter,  composed  of  tliree  of  the 
most  sensible  and  influential  Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  first  case  brought  be- 
fore this  august  tribunal  was  that  of  a  brave,  who  was  of  a  festive  and  amatory 
nature.  He  had  introduced  a  kettle  of  tiswiue,  a  disgusting  fermented  drink  of  their 
own  make,  into  a  soiree  he  was  enjoying  with  some  lady  admirers.  A  state  of  feeling 
was  brought  on  which  resulted  in  the  brandishing  of  knives,  firing  of  pistols,  pulling 
of  hair,  and  a  hideous  vexing  of  the  drowsy  ear  of  night  with  hair-raising  Apache 
war  screams.  When  tlfe  noble  red  man  was  arraigned  the  next  day  all  the  charges 
were  fully  proven,  and  the  grave  chief-justice  sentenced  him  to  a  week  in  the  guard- 
house, adding  that  if  the  prisoner  wasn't  a  particular  friend  of  his  he  would  have  htm 
shot.  Another  case  was  a  brace  of  policemen,  who  came  to  the  agency  one  night  very 
happy  and  v'ery  boisterous,  with  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  their  possession.  They  were 
arretted  and  duly  arraigned.  The  accustomed  sentence  of  a  week  in  the  calaboose 
was  imposed.  The  sight  of  the  full  bottle  of  liquor,  which  had  been  put  in  evidence, 
had  greatly  unsettled  the  judge,  however,  and  hastening  to  adjourn  court  he  took  the 
chief  of  poUce  aside  and  asked  for  the  bottle  as  a  present.  When  this  was  refused 
he  offered  to  go  to  jail  with  the  prisoners  and  stay  the  whole  week  if  allowed  to  drink 
the  liquor.  This  affords  a  fair  idea  of  the  importance,  impartiimty,  and  dignity  of  a 
conrt  of  Indian  offenses. 

POLIGB. 

I  found  a  well-organized  police  force  of  twenty-nine  men  when  I  assumed  charge. 
I  have  since  reduced  the  force  to  twenty-two,  and  consider  it  sufficient.  They  are 
well  drilled  and  well  uniformed,  but  rather  poorly  mounted  and  armed.  They  are 
obedient  to  orders,  but  dislike  to  go  upon  an  errand  or  make  an  arrest  unless  a  white 
man  is  with  them.    Most  of  them  are  out  at  present  with  the  military  as  scouts. 

SCOUTS. 

The  commander  of  this  military  district  has  made  repeated  requisitions  upon  nS 
during  the  year  for  scouts  to  assist  in  the  campaign  against  Gtoronimo.  To  all  of 
these  the  Mescaleros  have  responded  cheerfully,  untO  now  more  than  half  their  men 
are  in  the  field.  The  Jicarillas,  however,  evince  very  little  martial  spirit.  Only  five 
of  their  men  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go. 

OAMBIINO. 

These  Indians  have  a  strong  love  for  games  of  chance.  They  play  cards  after  the 
style  of  the  native  Mexicans,  and  have  several  games  of  their  own  invention,  upon 
all  of  which  they  will  stake  any  property  they  may  have.  All  gamble — men,  women, 
.•in<l  children.  At  first  the  teacher  of  the  boarding-school  often  surprised  the  boys 
afttr  school  hour<i  engaged  in  playing  Spanish  monte.  They  would  cut  the  buttons 
from  their  clothing  for  stakes.  By  burning  all  cards  captured  and  using  the  rod 
pretty  freely  this  was  soon  effectually  suppressed. 

MISSIONABT  WORK. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fine  field  for  missionary  work  among  these  Indians,  though  none 
has  been  done  since  I  have  been  here  except  such  as  is  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school.  I  have  conferred  with  representatives  of  different  denominations  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  and  hope  some  of  them  may  soon  take  steps  to  give  these  people  the  benefit 
of  gospel  instruction. 
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CUSTOMS  AND  SUPBRSTITIONS. 


These  Indians  have  most  of  the  foolish  oastoms  and  superstition  common  to  barba- 
rians. They  practice  polygamy  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  buy  their  wives.  When 
girls  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  often  before,  their  parents  place  them  upon  the 
matrimonial  market,  and  they  go  to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
wives  he  may  already  have.  A  pony  or  two  is  generallv  regarded  as  a  fair  equivalent 
for  a  girl.  Hardly  any  women  past  middle  life  have  husbands.  When  they  reach 
that  age  they  are  cast  adrift  and  their  place  supplied  by  those  that  are  younger  and 
more  vigorous.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  lack  of  cnastity  is  a  rare  exception  with  these 
people.  Formerly  the  infidelity  of  wives,  actual  or  supposed,  was  punished  by  cut- 
ting off  their  noses.    Some  old  women  mntilated  in  this  manner  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Tney  have  such  a  horror  of  every  thing  associated  with  the  dead  that  they  bum  and 
destroy  all  their  tents,  blankets,  clothing,  pots,  pans,  hatchets,  guns,  &,c.,  when  one 
of  a  family  dies.  If  the  dead  person  owns  a  pony  the  body  is  strapped  on  it  and  car- 
ried to  some  unfrequented  gorge  in  the  mountains  where  it  is  covered  with  boughs, 
stonest  and  earth.  Then  the  pony  is  shot  by  the  grave,  in  order  that  it  may  accom- 
pany its  dead  master  to  '*  that  eoual  sky.''  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  an  Indian 
the  entire  band  begins  to  strike  tents  and  move  to  another  locality  to  escape  the  evil 
spirit  that  is  supposed  to  haunt  that  particular  spot. 

They  still  have  great  faith  in  their  medicine  men,  notwithstanding  many  of  them 
are  annually  killed  by  the  ignorance  and  barbarous  practices  of  these  individuals. 
One  mode  of  treatment,  for  instance,  is  the  vigorous  kneading  of  the  patient's  stomach 
and  bowels  in  acute  diseases.  They  use  both  hands  and  knees  in  administering  this 
heroic  treatment,  and  the  result  is,  especially  in  children,  almost  certain  death. 

Their  belief  in  the  arts  of  witchcraft  is  very  thorough,  and  has  come  near  causing 
serious  trouble  on  two  occasions  this  year.  The  first  instance  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  San  Juan,  principal  chief  of  the  Mescaleros.  The  medicine  man  who 
attended  him  told  his  people  that  his  death  was  caused  by  two  Lipan  Indians  who. 
practiced  witchcraft  against  him.  Between  these  particular  men  and  San  Juan  there 
was  an  alleged  feud  ot  long  standing,  so  this  unquestioned  statement  greatly  enraged 
the  Mescaleros,  who  demanded  the  lives  of  the  Lipans.  The  latter  hid  their  women 
and  children  in  the  mountains  and  prepared  to  fight.  Matters  were  quite  threaten- 
ing for  a  short  time,  but  the  Mescaleros  were  restrained  by  being  told  that  the  thin^ 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  if  the  Lipans  had  done  anything  wrong  they 
should  be  punished.  The  medicine  man  was  brought  up  and  given  a  rigid  examina- 
tion in  the  presence  of  his  people.  He  was^not  expecting  such  a  course  and  his  evi-. 
dence  was  so  absurd  and  conflicting  that  its  inconsistency  was  demonstrated  so  that 
the  Indians,  through  all  their  superstitious  blindness,  could  not  help  but  see  it.  I 
reprimanded  him  asa  fraud  and  mischief-maker,  and  told  him  that  if  I  ever  heard  of  his 
charging  any  one  with  witchcraft  again  I  should  have  him  put  in  irons.  This  seemed 
to  have^  salutary  effect,  as  nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  these  charges. 

The  other  case  had  a  similar  origin,  but  the  parties  lived  at  a  distance  from  the 
agency,  and  came  to  blows  before  interference  could  be  made.  One  was  severely 
stabbed  another  shot  with  an  arrow.  This  was  settled  by  one  faction  moving  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  reservation.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  ridiculeand  reprimand  their  foolish 
beliefs,  and  hope  that  they  will  not  make  them  the  source  of  any  more  mischief. 

COKCLUSION. 

While  nothing  flattering  can  be  said  of  the  progress  of  these  Indians,  their  general 
tendency  is  a  gradual  advancement.  It  is  idle  to  expect  any  marked  change  to  be 
made  in  the  habits  and  disposition  of  adults.  They  may  be  kept  on  the  reservation 
and  made  to  cultivate  their  little  crops  and  look  after  their  stocK.  This  is  about  the 
best  that  can  be  done.  The  hope  for  effective  work  lies  with  the  children.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  turn  its  chief  attention  to  them.  School  facilities  should  be  enlai^ed, 
the  children  divorced  effectually  from  camp  life,  and  with  a  plain  English  education 
instructed  well  in  farm  or  mechanical  labor.  In  this  way  the  next  generation  will 
see  them  fairly  civilized  and  ready  for  citizenship. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FLETCHEB  J.  COWAET, 

United  State$  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMISSIONSB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


Navajo  Agency,  Nbw  Mexico, 

September  1,  1886. 
Sir:  In  the  annual  march  of  human  progress  another  milestone  is  reached  since 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  was  made.    In  the  course  of  the 
civilizing  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Navajo  Indians  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
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Bafe  to  sfty  that  the  pressure  and  spirit  of  the  age  is  slowly  but  sorely  forcing  this 
semi-sayage  people  into  the  line  and  cnrrent  of  a  li^tter  life.  The  Navigo  is  by  nature 
inclined  to  habits  of  industry  and  an  independent  desire  to  acquire  property  and  to 
maintain  himself.  But  for  a  full  exercise  of  these  inherent  qualities  ne  needs  the  as- 
sistance of  the  strong  hand  of  the  Government  to  give  him  development  and  strength. 
With  snch  aid  properly  applied  his  improved  fnture  condition  is  assured. 

These  Indians,  like  their  white  neighbors  on  the  borders  of  the  reservation,  give 
more  attention  to  stock  raising  than  to  cultivating  the  land.  This  is  largely,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  country  is  vastly  more  adapted  to  grazing  pur- 
poses than  to  raising  crops,  by  tilling  the  soil.  Yet  a  desire  to  cultivate  a  greater  area 
to  enable  them  to  raise  more  grain  to  supply  their  actual  wants  is  growing  upon  them, 
and  which  would  doubtless  be  done  but  for  the  scarcitv  of  water  and  irrigating 
ditches.  There  is  not  to  exceed  25,000  acres  of  good  tillable  land  within  the  reserve, 
large  as  it  is ;  the  rest  is  fit  only  for  grazing  purposes,  and  is  better  for  sheep  than  any 
other  kind  of  stock,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  grass  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

From  a  carefully  prepared  table  of  statistics  gathered  this  summer  while  taking 
the  annual  census,  tne  total  amount  of  live-stock  owned  by  the  Indians,  in  and  out  of 
their  reservation,  and  with  their  farm  products,  was  ascertained  to  be  as  follows : 


Sto«k  sold.  Nnmber. 


Averafre 
value. 


Sheep 800,000  $2 

0<Mt» I  800,000  2 

Horses  and  ponies 1  250,000  -  25 

Mules 3,000  30 

BarroA 500  '  16 

Cattle i  1,050  20 

During  the  year  they  sold  about  1,050,000  pounds  of  wool,  at  an  average  of  6  cents 
per  pound ;  240,000  sheep-pelts,  averaging  10  cents  each ;  80,000  goat-pelts,  at  an  av- 
erage of  15  cents.  They  killed  for  their  necessary  subsistence  about  280,000  sheep  and 
goats. 

The  sheep  are  mostly  of  an  inferior  grade — fully  one-fourth  of  the  number  black  and 
appear  to  be  deteriorating  in  blood  and  value,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  to  the 
Kheep  being  a  fair  average  at  a  shearing.  The  sheep  and  goats  miogle  and  run 
together  in  the  heixls.  They  estimate  their  wealth  more  by  the  numbers  of  their 
herds  and  flocks  than  by  the  intrinsic  value  that  more  improved  grades  would  bring 
them. 

Their  grain  products  for  the  year  from  land  cultivated  by  themselves  was  9,000 
acres  of  corn  at  an  average  yield  of  10  bushels  to  the  acre ;  800  acres  of  wheat  aver- 
aging 10  bushels  per  acre ;  twelve  hundred  acres  of  pumpkins  and  squash,  1,600 
acres  of  melons,  and  600  acres  of  beans ;  a  few  potatoes,  and  that  only  from  500 
pounds  of  seed  issued  to  them  last  spring.  They  are  very  fond  of  potatoes,  and  seed 
should  be  furnished  them  in  larger  quantities  to  enable  them  to  raise  enough  for  win- 
ter snpply. 

Heretofore  very  little  or  no  hay  has  been  cut  by  the  Indians.  But  the  foundation 
is  now  being  laid  to  furnish  all  the  hay  for  the  agency  stock  next  year  at  a  reasonable 
price,  giving  them  the  money  instead  of  sending  it  abroad  for  such  forage;  the  same 
as  to  any  surplus  of  com  they  may  have  to  sell. 

While  it  is  said  there  are  only  about  25,000  acres  of  good  tillable  land  within  the 
reservation,  it  is  meant  such  lands  as  could  be  watered  by  a  proper  system  of  irriga- 
tion, aided  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  ditches,  adjacent  to  natural  springs 
and  streams.  The  $7,500  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  will  serve  to  open 
up  much  of  this  land  to  cultivation.  There  are  other  lands  located  in  beautiful  val- 
leys, 20  to  30  miles  in  length  and  5  to  10  miles  or  more  in  width,  where  nothing  but 
the  sage-brush  and  cactns  grow,  but  no  water  near  it,  which  might  be  brought  under 
oaltivation  by  a  system  of  artesian  wells. 

The  wagons  and  farm  implements  issued  last  March  have,  as  a  general  rule,  been 
appreciated  by  the  Indians  and  applied  to  good  use.  But  the  corn-onltivators  given 
them  are  practically  worthless  to  them  in  tneir  method  of  farming ;  of  these  I  have 
taken  up  again  on  the  property  account  nearly  one  htmdred  which  they  refused  to 
take  away.  Furnishing  farm  machinery  that  is  of  no  practical  utility  to  the  Indians 
can  be  avoided  by  a  close  observance  by  the  agent  as  to  their  actual  wants. 

Most  of  the  wagons  issued  them  are  too  light  for  this  dry  climate  and  soon  break 
down.  Ont  of  the  twenty -six  issued  in  the  spring  sixteen  were  brought  to  the  agency 
shops  for  repairs,  mostly  with  the  wheels  broken  entirely  down,  making  the  work 
hard  upon  the  blacksmith,  who,  besides  that  of  his  own  trade,  performs  the  duties  of 
wheelwright  and  agency  oarpenter. 
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The  Inmbcr  and  hardware  materials  furnished  by  the  Department  in  JnnC;  to  aid 
and  assist  such  worthy  Indians  who  expressed  a  desire  to  baihl  better  an<l  more  coiu* 
fortable  houses  for  themselves,  provides  one  of  the  most  enconragiug  steps  looking 
to  the  advancement  of  this  people.  Of  the  22  stone  houses  thus  to  bS  built  12  have 
been  completed  and  the  others  under  course  of  coi^truction,  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  such  assistance  as  the  agency  employes  are  able 
to  give  aside  from  their  regular  duties.  The  erection  of  these  houses  has  caused  many 
others  to  ask  for  materials  to  enable  them  to  cidnstruct  buildings  of  like  character,  and 
to  abandon  their  hogans  of  sticks  and  mud.  This  is  a  good  sign,  which  should  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  sufficient  appropriations  made  to  carry  such  improvements 
forward,  to  the  end  of  changing  the  migratory  character  of  the  Navajo  to  that  of  a 
local  and  permanent  habitation.  The  22  houses  mentioned  are  built  of  stone,  one 
story,  and  containing  two  to  three  rooms.  The  actual  cost  to  the  Government  was 
$930.40.  ' 

I  desire  here  to  say  that  in  point  of  great  economy  all  the  lumber  and  shingles  re- 
(quired  at  this  agency  should  be  saw^  in  the  pine  forests  within  the  reservation, 
which  could  be  done  by  a  portable  saw-mill  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $5  a  thousand, 
while  lumber  otherwise  ptirchased  and  brought  in  costs  from  $35  to  $60  per  thousand. 

With  the  exception  of  the  commission  of  a  few  minor  offenses,  mostly  petty  thefts, 
the  past  year  was  marked  by  general  peace  and  quiet  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
reserve.  But  as  between  Indians  ana  white  persons  along  the  borders  frequent 
troubles  have  occurred,  mostly  growing  out  of  aisputes  concerning  stock  and  water ; 
and  in  two  instances,  where  white  men  were  grossly  to  blame,  threatened  serious  re- 
taliation was  only  averted  by  the  prompt  interference  of  the  agent.  One  was  the 
killing  of  an  Indito  by  a  cowboy  named  Cooper,  without  cause,  at  Tanners'  Springs, 
just  outside  of  the  south  line  of  the  reservation,  in  November  last.  This  case  was 
settled  and  quieted  by  my  predecessor,  but  the  guilty  party  was  permitted  to  escape 
trial  or  punishment  for  the  crime.  The  other  was  the  shooting  and  the  killing  of  an 
Indian  at  the  town  of  Ghallup-,  on  the  railroad,  by  a  cowboy  named  Davis,  on  the  22d 
of  July  last.  The  Indians  assembled  in  force,  threatening  to  destroy  the  town.  Upon 
the  request  of  the  citizens,  by  telegraph,  I  went  to  the  scene  of  the  threatened  trouble, 
and  by  the  aid  of  troops  sen^from  Fort  Wingatethe  matter  was  peaceably  and  satis- 
factorily adjusted  by  the  payment  of  civil  damages  to  the  family  of  the  dead  Indian, 
but  saving  the  right  to  prosecnte  the  murderer  under  the  laws.*  Davis,  upon  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  was  acquitted.  8o  bitter  is  the  feeling  of  cattlemen  and  cow- 
boys having  herds  and  ranches  near  the  reservation  towards  the  Indians  that  such: 
troubles  and  crimes  are  likely  to  occur  at  an^  time.  And  it  is  always  the  Indian 
who  gets  hurt.  It  is  difficult  to  convict  a  white  man  for  an  offense  committed 
against  an  Indian  in  the  localities  I  have  mentioned. 

The  threatened  troubles  between  the  Indians  and  white  settlers  over  disputed  rights 
of  possession  to  certain  lands  along  the  8an  Juan  River  last  spring,  by  the  aid  of  an 
assistant  sent  to  quiet  the  Indians,  and  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  disputed 
lands  to  the  reservation  by  executive  order  of  the  rresident  was  also  peaceably  ad- 
justed. 

The  last  annual  census,  taken  in  July  last,  shows  the  entire  population  as  follows; 

Males  over  eighteen 3,322 

Females  over  fourteen ; 6, 344 

School  children  between  six  and  sixteen 6,43S» 

Total  number  of  males  and  females  as  numerically  enrolled 17, 358 

Increase  since  last  census 1(>4 

The  agency  industrial  boarding  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  principal 
and  employes  are  wide  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  several  duties.  The  pupils  in  at^ 
tendance  number  45,  an  increase  of  20  since  last  report.  The  prospect  is  flattering  to 
increasing  the  number  to  75  or  80  by  the  close  of  the  current  tiscal  year.  Asa  uni- 
versal rule  these  Indians  have  a  great  aversion  to  sending  their  children  to  school, 
and  it  is  ouly  by  means  of  strategy  and  incessant  efforts  by  way  of  persuasion  by  the 
agent  and  teachers  ^hat  a  ohild  is  secured  at  all. 

More  attention  will  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  industrial  branch  of  education 
this  year  than  last ;  carpenter- work,  blacksmithing,  and  gardening  will  be  taaght  the 
boys  by  a  competent  instructor,  and  needle-work,  cooking,  and  housekeeping  the 
girls. 

Since  taking  charge  of  the  agency,  the  1st  of  April  last,  fully  one-half  of  the  tribe 
has  visited  the  agent  to  become  acquainted  with  him  and  to  meet  in  council  to  speak 
of  their  wants.  A  very  friendly  feeling  appears  to  prevail  toward  the  agent  and  the 
(iovernment.  They  are  a  people  who,  to  a  very  great  extent,  maintain  and  snpport 
themselves  in  their  limited  way  under  many  disadvantages.  The  generous  and  lib- 
eral hand  of  fifty-6ve  millions  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people  is  only  needed  to  raise 
them  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness. 

Respectfufiy  submitted.  S.  S.  PATTERSON, 

United  State$  Indian  AgemU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

September  1,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  mv  annual  report  couceming  the 
Moquis  Indians  under  thia  agency.    The  census  of  this  tribe,  taken  June  30  last, 
shows  the  population  to  be : 

Number  of  males  over  eighteen  years  of  age 704 

Number  of  females  over  lourteen  years  of  age 703 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 512 

Total  males  and  females 1,919 

The  Moquis  are  a  singular  people.  For  three  hundred  years  they  have  lived  on 
high  mountain  tops,  from  500  to  700  feet  above  the  bottom  lands  of  the  surrounding 
country,  in  seven  villages,  their  houses  built  of  stone,  often  one  upon  the  other,  to 
the  height  of  three  stones,  reached  by  means  of  ladders.  They  carry  all  water,  fuel, 
and  subsistence  on  their  heads  and  by  burros  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain. 

Their  farm  lands  lie  in  the  valleys  beneath,  of  which  they  cultivated  last  year  1,000 
acre.s,  raising  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  5,000  bushels  of  corn,  200  bushels  of  onions,  50 
bushels  of  other  vegetables,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  melons.  They  have  peach  or- 
chards, but  little  or  no  crop  this  year.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  their  coru 
crop  is  also  short.  ^ 

The  twenty  wagons  and  other  farming-tools  issued  them  are  being  put  to  good  use, 
and  more  are  wanted.  A  desire  on  the  part  of  some  to  cultivate  more  land  and  build 
houses  near  their  farms  is  growing  upon  them. 

The  most  important  and  notable  events  in  connection  with  the  future  improvement 
of  this  people  were  developed  at  a  large  gathering  or  council  of  the  chiefs  and  head 
men,  held  by  this  agent  in  the  fore  paili  of  August.  At  this  council  they  expressed  a 
strong  desire  that  a  school  be  established  at  their  villages  for  their  benefit,  and  prom- 
ised in  positive  terms  to  send  sixty  to  seventy  of  their  children,  as  soon  as  opened. 
Whether  they  will  stand  to  their  promise  in  this  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  af1;er  seeing 
and  speaking  with  a  large  number  of  the  beads  of  families  in  five  of  the  villages,  I  am 
favorably  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  are  sincere  in  what  they  say  respecting  the 
support  of  the  school. 

The  other  item  mentioned  was  the  expressed  desire  of  eight  Indians  with  their 
families  to  move  down  from  their  mountain  tops  into  the  valleys,  provided  they  could 
have  assistance  from  the  Government  by  way  of  lumber,  doors,  and  windows  to  enable 
them  to  build  other  houses  there,  and  being  too  poor  to  do  this  without  such  aid.  A 
movement  of  this  kind  once  commenced  would  no  doubt  be  gradually  followed  by 
others,  until  perhaps  their  entire  population  would  eventually  abandon  their  old 
dwellings  altogether.  This  and  the  matter  of  establishment  of  a  school  should  re- 
ceive prompt  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Government. 

Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  year  to  break  the  usual  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  tribe,  save  the  loosening  of  a  horse  now  and  then,  taken  by  some  Navajoes ;  but  in 
every  case  of  this  kind  the  property  has  been  returned  to  the  owner. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

S.  S.  PATTERSON, 
United  Statea  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Avfaibs. 


Pueblo  Indian  Agency, 
Santa  Fiy  N.  Mex,,  August  27,  1886. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  ciroolar  letter  of  July  1,  1886, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  second  annual  report. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  all  the  pueblos  under  the  control  of  this  agency 
except  Zuni.  I  found  the  majority  of  the  Indians  in  the  different  pueblos  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  taking  good  care  of  their  stock,  which  are  their  principal 
means  of  support. 

The  pueblos  situated  on  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  have  this  year  sufifered  a  great 
deal  on  account  of  the  overfiow  of  the  river,  but  more  so  the  puebles  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Isleta.  In  the  former  the  river  carried  away  both  of  their  ancient  churches  built 
over  two  hundred  years  ago  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  also 
about  one-third  of  the  houses  of  the  pueblo  proper,  and  in  the  latter  the  Rio  Grando 
overfiowed  the  wheat  and  corn  fields,  and  the  vineyards,  causing  serious  damages  to 
the  former  and  partly  destroying  forever  the  latter.  The  oveiSow  of  the  river  in 
iBleta  was  also  caused  in  part  by  the  construction  of  the  railroad  grade  and  bridge 
over  the  river  near  Isleta  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Railroa<l.  The  at- 
tention of  tb©  TOilroftcl  pomp^ny  \\e^  h^n  <?»lle4  to  tbi*?  fact  by  tUe  Jndit^us  ftn<l  by 
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myself  and  do  attention  has  been  paid  to  ns,  and  the  Indians  broke  the  grade  in  one 
place  to  let  the  water  ont  which  was  aocnmnlatiug  over  the  fields  above  the  grade. 

The  crops  this  year  in  the  pneblos  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  better 
than  last  year  and  in  the  other  pneblos  it  is  also  sood,  except  in  ZuQi,  where  there 
will  be  hardiv  any  crops  raised  owing  to  the  droaght  and  scarcity  of  water  for  irri- 
gating their  fields. 

The  loss  of  sheep  and  cattle  has  not  been  so  great  with  the  Pneblo  Indians  as  it  has 
been  with  the  white  people  in  this  Territory  during  this  last  winter,  becauce  the  In- 
dians not  having  as  large  herds  as  their  neighbors  can  attend  to  them  more  properly 
in  their  own  lands  and  pastures.  This  last  winter  being  very  severe  the  increase  in 
their  stock  was  by  no  means  what  they  expected,  so  that  comparing  their  losses  with 
this  year's  increase  they  have  about  the  same  amount  of  stock  as  last  year. 

The  Pneblo  Indians  are  very  economical  and  hard  workers.  Each  head  of  a  family 
has  a  farm  which  is  not  very  well  cultivated.  In  most  cases  several  of  them  have 
wagons  and  harness  which  they  have  bonght  by  trading  ponies  and  wool  for  them. 
They  are  quiet,  honest,  law-abiding  people,  and  take  good  care  of  their  farming  im- 
plements, and  are  making  slow  but  st'Cady  progress  in  education  and  civilization.  A 
large  number  of  them  understand  and  speak  the  Spanish  language,  and  only  the 
young,  now  being  educated  in  the  industrial  schools,  understand  and  speak  English. 

While  they  are  subject  to  the  Territorial  laws  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  an  Indibii 
arraigned  in  the  courts.  During  this  last  year  a  Zufii  Indian  killed  an  Indian  woman 
of  the  same  pueblo,  believing  her  to  be  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  caused  the  death 
of  his  children.  He  was  arrested  and  tried  in  Albuquerque  by  the  district  court  and 
set  at  liberty  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  less  liquor  has  been  sold  to  Indians  this  year  than  last 
year,  because  the  United  States  courts  have  strictly  enforced  the  laws  prohibiting 
the  selling  of  liquors  to  Indians. 

All  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  except  Zu&i  have  United  States  patents  for  their 
lands,  but  in  most  of  the  pueblos  the  whites  have  settled  in  the  grants  for  many 
years  past,  and  there  is  an  endless  litigation  in  the  courts  between  the  Indians  and 
the  whites  in  regard  to  lands  now  occupied  by  whites  which  are  included  in  the  limits 
of  the  grants.  I  wonid  recommend  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
Department,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  against  intruders.  The  pneblos  of 
Picnris  and  Pojuaque  are. not  in  possession  of  one-hfth  of  their  grants  as  patented  to 
them. 

The  industrial  school  at  Albnqnerque  had  an  average  attendance  of  107  pupils  dur- 
ing this  last  year,  and  at  this  training  school  the  boys  have  exhibited  great  interest  in 
the  industries  taught  them.  The  girls  also  take  interest  in  the  household  duties,  such 
as  sewing,  cooking,  Ac. 

The  industrial  school  for  girls  at  Bernalillo  is  most  fortunate  in  having  the  most 
excellent  sisters  of  Loretto  as  teachers.  They  are  perfectly  devoted  to  their  work. 
All  the  girls  in  this  school  are  happy  and  contented  in  their  work  and  studies.  The 
industries  taught  are  sewing,  cooking,  chamber  work,  embroider^',  &,c.  The  indus- 
trial school  fol:  boys  in  Bernalillo  has  only  been  in  session  three  months  and  is  also 
doing  well. 

The  industrial  school  in  Santa  F6,  conducted  by  Prof.  H.  O.  Ladd  did  very  well 
during  the  five  months  that  the  Pueblos  attended  it,  but  the  children  were  withdrawn 
by  their  parents  in  April  on  account  of  a  religious  diffloulty. 

There  are  two  day  schools  conducted  by  the  Government  in  the  pneblos  of  San 
Felipe  and  Acoma.  The  school-houses  were  moderately  furnished  and  nad  a  good  at- 
tendance, aod  the  children  made  a  fair  progress  in  reading,  writing,  &c. 

There  are  four  day  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  home  missions  in 
the  pueblos  of  Isleta,  Laguna,  Zu&i,  and  Jemez.  The  school-houses  are  good  and 
well  furnished,  and  had  a  fair  attendance  except  in  Isleta. ' 

There  are  four  day  schools  conducted  b^  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  in 
the  pneblos  of  Taos,  San  Juan,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Isleta.  They  had  a  good  average 
attendance  and  are  moderately  furnished,  the  school-rooms  being  loaned  by  the  In- 
dians. 

In  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti  the  Indians  employed  and  paid  one  of  the  Indians  that  was 
educated  with  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Santa  F€  as  teacher.  This  school  lastetl  three 
months  with  an  attendance  of  thirty  boys. 

In  the  pueblo  of  Tcsuque  a  teacher  was  paid  in  part  by  Indians  and  in  part  by  con- 
tributions of  Catholics,  which  lasted  five  months,  with  an  attendance  of  seventeen  boys 
and  girls. 

Allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  kindness  shown  me  in  the 
discharge  of  my  official  duties. 
Very  respectf ally, 

DOLOBES  BOMEBO, 
Uniua  States  Indian  4fmt/(n-  f^h  fwHim*. 

The  Ooj4?«;BsjQNJwof"^Jm>?Aif  A??A|Wf 
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New  York  Agbncy,  Gowanda,  N.  Y,,  August  30,  1886. 

Sib:  hi  compliance  with  circalar  letter  of  July  1,  1886, 1  have  the  honor  to  sabmit 
my  third  annual  report 

Since  my  last  report  I  have  visited  all  the  reservations  under  my  charge,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Saint  Regis.  The  different  tribes  in  this  agency  are  making  slow 
bat  sore  advancement  in  civilization,  are  making  good  progress  in  a^icultural  pnr- 
Boits,  and  are  rapidly  improving  their  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swiue,  and  qaite  a 
number  of  the  young  men,  especially  among  the  Senecas,  are  learning  the  diiferent 
mechanical  pnrsnite. 

The  Tnscaroras  residing  near  Niagara  Falls,  under  the  instruction  and  example  of 
their  head  chief,  John  Mount  Pleasant,  are  becoming  good  farmers,  their  roads  are 
kept  in  fine  condition,  fences  good,  and  there  is  a  general  thrifty  appearance  about 
their  buildings.  Several  of  them  harvested  from  WO  to  500  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
year  18(?5. 

The  Onoudagaa  hold  closer  to  their  pagan  customs,  and  are  not  as  good  farmers  as 
the  other  tribes. 

During  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  at  Montreal,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1885,  the 
Saint  Resis  Indians  being  only  about  seventy  miles  distant  became  alarmed,  and 
asked  to  be  vaccinated,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  By  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  engaged  Dr.  McConnel  of  Bogansburg,  who  vaccinated  the 
tribe  at  an  expense  of  f  100. 

The  pastors  on  the  different  reservations  report  an  increasing  interest  in  religious 
exercises  and  a  fkiir  attendance  at  Sabbath  worship  and  sabbath -schools.  The  mis- 
sionary. Rev.  Mr.  Tripp,  represents  for  the  past  six  months  an  increasing  interest  in 
Christian  worship,  especially  among  the  pagans  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

Owing  to  a  change  of  superintendents  of  the  Indian  schools  on  the  Cattaraugus 
and  Allegany  Reservations,  the  schools  closed  the  summer  term  a  month  earlier  than 
usnal,  and  I  failed  to  get  reports  from  all  of  them.  I  shall  endeavor  to  get  a  full  re- 
port of  all  the  schools  the  Coming  tf  rm. 

The  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  on  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  sustains  its  high  charac- 
ter for  Instmction,  and  has  made  an  arrangement  ivith  the  Seneca  Council  for  50  acres 
more  land,  which  will  enable  the  superintendent  to  give  the  boys  under  his  charge  a 
better  knowledge  of  actual  agricultural  work. 

I  have,  since  my  last  report,  attended  three  terms  of  the  United  States  court,  which 
were  held  at  Auburn,  Albany,  and  Rochester,  for  the  prosecution  of  both  Indifkus  and 
whites  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians.  Twelve  persons  were  convicted,  some  fined, 
and  others  sent  to  different  prisons ;  still  there  seems  to  be  no  abatement  of  the  traf- 
fic. I  think  if  these  cases  could  be  tried  before  United  States  commissioners,  near 
where  the  offenses  are  committed,  there  would  be  much  less  expense^  and  the  offenders 
more  likely  to  be  punished,  as  it  sometimes  is  the  case  when  the  United  States  courts 
are  in  session  the  witnesses,  especially  the  Indians,  are  not  to  be  found.  I  would 
again  recommend  that  hard  cider  be  placed  on  the  United  States  statutes  as  an  in- 
toxicant, not  to  be  sold  to  Indians. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Senecas  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations 
still  continue  in  a  bankrupt  condition,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  change  for  the 
bett-er  unless  there  is  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19, 1875, 
authorizing  the  collecting  of  rents  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  by  the  agent  or  a 
special  agent  appointed  iorthat  purf)ose.  The  leading  men  of  the  Senecas  wiU  send 
a  petition  to  Congress  at  the  ensuing  session,  asking  for  such  a  change.  The  Senecas 
are  receiving  a  nominal  sum  of  about  $10,000  for  rents  on  said  Allecauy  Reservation, 
but  the  nation  does  not  receive  $5,000.  If  they  receive,  a  fair  and  honest  rent  they 
^ould  receive  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  per  year.  I  am  informed  by  prominent  men 
among  the  Senecas  that  there  are  parties  in  Salamanca  renting  lauds  who  have  not 
paid  any  rent  for  several  years.  The  said  rents  are  due  February  19  of  each  year, 
and  the  election  of  ofScers  among  the  Senecas  occurs  in  May.  The  collector  having 
less  than  three  months  to  collect  the  rents,  and  his  accounts  being  kept  in  a  loose 
manner,  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  are  not  accounted  for. 

The  Indians  in  this  agency,  especially  the  Senecas  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany 
Reservations,  have  been  very  much  excited  over  the  bill  presented  in  Congress  at  the 
last  session,  known  as  the  **  Sessions  bill,"  to  divide  the  lands  in  severalty.  In  their 
present  situation  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  anv  division  of  their  lands.  They  fear 
they  will  lose  the  title  to  their  &nds  by  such  division.  Could  the  pre-emption  right 
of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  be  extinguished^  so  the  Indians  can  be  satisfied  in  re- 
gard to  their  title,  they  would  consent  to  divide  their  lands  in  severalty. 
Very  reepectfullyj 

W.  PEACOCK, 
Pnite4  Smc9  fn4ian  4am, 

The  COMJfissioNKB  op  Inpiak  AfTAW?. 
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Eastern  Cherokee  Agency, 
Charleston,  Swain  County,  N.  C,  July  26,  1886. 

Sir:  Incompliance  with  instructions  from  the  honorable  Commiasioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee 
Agency,  which  is  located  at  Charleston,  Swain  County,  N.  C. 

On  the  10th  day  of  March,  last,  I  assumed  the  duties  of  this  agency,  and  in  so  doing 
found  affairs  in  a  very  flnstrated  condition,  my  predecessor  having  received  a  serious 
injury  several  months  before  while  en  route  to  Yellowhill  with  Special  Agent  White. 

The  Indians  composing  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokees  are  those  that  did  not  go 
West  by  treaty  of  1835,  and  have  since  that  date  acquired  large  bodies  of  land,  50,000 
acres  of  which  is  situated  in  the  counties  of  Swain  and  Jackson,  and  is  known  as  the 
Qualla  Boundary ;  also  about  50,000  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  counties  of  Swain,  Jack- 
son, Cherokee,  and  Graham,  and  known  as  the  outside  lands.  These  lands  were  ac- 
quired in  pursuance  of  the  Barringer  award,  adjusting  the  rights  between  the  In- 
dians and  W.  H.  Thomas. 

These  lands  are  now  held  in  common  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  The  farming  interest  has  greatly  improved;  the  Indian  is  last 
learning  that  he  must  make  his  living  by  his  labor.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  as  well 
as  my  bounden  duty  to  encourage  them  in  every  industry,  that  they  might  soon  be- 
come a  self-supporting  people. 

But,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  lands,  tlie  Indians  are  in  possession  of  over 
nincteen-twentieths  of  the  land  conveyed  to  them  in  pursuance  of  the  Barranger 
award.  Several  trespassers  have  entered  upon  and  gotten  possession  of  some  tracts 
that  belong  to  these  Indians  and  unlawfully  and  nninstly  withhold  the  same,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  right  and  title  can  be  established  in  the  courts  of  the  country, 
and  such  has  been  neglected  longer  than  should  have  been  done.  After  consulting 
with  Col.  H.  C.  Jones,  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  as  to  the  best  means  of  inaugurating  proceedings  against  the  aforesaid 
trespassers,  I  was  advised  by  him  to  bringj  the  actions  in  the  State  courts  in  the  county 
in  which  the  land  is  situated,  as  in  many  instances  the  claim  of  the  Indian  could  be 
established  by  a  possessory  right.  By  order  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  I  visited  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Cherokee,  and  Graham  to  ascertain  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  and  by  what  right  these  trespassers  held  the  land,  some  of  whom 
seemed  perfectly  willing  to  surrender  their  possession  if  the  title  of  the  Indian  was 
Huperior  to  theirs,  while  others  seemed  obstinate  and  determined  to  resist  nntil  com- 
pelled to  surrender  by  the  process  of  the  law.  As  I  have  conferred  with  Colonel 
Jones,  it  is  now  my  intention  to  inaugurate  proceedings  against  all  persons  in  posses- 
sion of  lands  belonging  to  these  Indians.  It  will  take  some  time  to  clear  the  lands 
of  the  claims  now  existing,  but  with  proper  management  such  can  be  done.  The  at- 
torneys, Messrs.  Fisher  and  Ferguson,  who  were  employed  by  the  band,  are  men  of  legal 
talent  and  undoubted  integrity.  They  are  doing  all  they  can  to  assert  the  right  of  this 
people  that  has  been  for  many  years  shamefully  abused. 

There  have  been  no  new  trespasses  committed  on  the  lands  except  the  cutting  of 
some  walnut  timber  during  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  which  was  removed  since  I  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  this  agency.  The  timber  was  properly  taken  as  the  law  directs 
and  held  until  the  defendants  gave  bond  for  the  value  payable  on  condition  of  plain- 
tiff's recovery.  The  suit  now  stands  for  trial  at  the  next  term  of  ;the  superior  court 
of  Swain  County.  I  think  some  few  cases  can  be  settled  without  resorting  to  the 
law.  • 

The  Abel  Hyatt  matter  in  regard  to  the  Little  John  lands  will  be  settled  on  fair 
terms  as  soon  as  the  legal  period  of  time  elapses.  All  the  deeds,  grants,  and  title  pa- 
pers have  been  registered  as  prescribed  by  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina,  acts 
of  1885,  in  order  that  the  same  can  be  used  in  evidence  in  supporting  the  claims  of 
the  Indians,  which  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  establish. 

I  will  next  take  up  the  educational  work,  which  has  been  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  last  five  years.  There  are  ^ve  schools  at  this  agency. 
The  Cherokee  training  school,  which  is  located  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  This  school  is  carried  on  by  the  Government.  The  other  four  schools  are 
run  by  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund  belonging  to  the  eastern  band  of  Cherokees,  the 
Society  of  Friends  having  control  of  the  entire  educational  work.  It  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  say  that  the  progress  in  these  schools  has  been  wonderful. 

The  Cherokee  training  school  is  carried  on  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  the  four  other 
schools  seven  months  in  the  year.  There  are  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls  in  attend- 
ance of  the  Cherokee  training  school.  This  number  ought  to  be  increased  to  seventy  or 
eighty,  as  the  facilities  are  such  that  eighty  could  be  accommodated.  The  Government 
in  1885  completed  a  large  building  at  this  place  for  educational  purposes ;  this  building 
is  known  as  **  the  boys^home."  There  aro  also  two  other  large  buildings  at  this  place 
used  for  educational  purposes.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  place  to  educate  the 
Indian,    The  ^upermtendeut  of  tlje^  schools,  Professor  Spray,  is  tk  m^P  of  nn^jaes" 
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tioned  ability,  a  dovoted  Christian,  and  lias  had  much  experieDoe  in  the  educational 
work.  The  teachers  have  all  been  educated  in  the  best  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  are  thoroughly  competent  to  impart  knowledge  to  these  pupils.  Every  selfish 
interest  is  laid  aside  and  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  Indians  enters  the  minds  of 
the  teachers.  If  the  schools  progress  as  they  have  in  the  past  there  is  a  glorious 
future,  a  bright  and  happy  destiny  for  the  Indians  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency. 

The  intellect  of  the  Indian  is  apparently  bright,  the  students  showing  a  wondertul 
power  of  acquisitioH ;  very  small  children  have  learned  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
English  language.  Some  of  the  older  students  will  soon  be  prepared  to  make  good 
teachers.  I  hope  this  work  may  go  on  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  if  so  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  Indians  of  this  agency  will  be  competent  to  assert  their  own 
rights  and  protect  their  own  industries. 

The  missionary  work  has  been  the  means  of  much  good  at  this  agency,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Indians  being  professors  of  religion.  The  Indians  ai'e  all  civilized  and  per- 
fectly harmless ;  they  are  all  a  kind-hearted  people  and  will  submit  to  a  wrong  rather 
than  resist  it.  There  are  no  crimes  committed  by  the  Indians,  not  even  the  smallest 
misdemeanors;  all  seem  to  appreciate  that  high  degree  of  civil  conduct  which  makes 
them  great  as  a  people  and  worthy  of  the  highest  respect,  in  society ;  they  have  taken 
up  the  onward  march  of  civilization  and  are  nearing  a  bright  future.  There  exists 
ill  this  people  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  for  euch  other ;  parents  are  devoted  to 
their  children  an^  children  obedient.  Perfect  kindness  and  friendship  exist  towards 
the  white  people.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  the  whites,  they  have  adopted  their 
customs  and  habits,  making  their  living  by  honest  industry  and  earnest  toil. 

The  crops  are  not  as  good  this  year  as  common,  but  will  average  with  their  white 
neighbors.  There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  old  helpless  Indians  that  are  wholly  un- 
able to  make  a  support,  and  the  band,  with  their  white  friends,  return  thanks  to  the 
Department  for  the  assistance  given  to  those  who  ure  helpless  and  unable  to  do  any 
labor. 

The  band  is  in  very  great  need  of  a  physician  ;  no  medical  aid  can  be  obtained  in 
many  cases,  hence  some  suffer  and  die  for  want  of  medical  treatment!  I  hope  some 
provision  can  be  made  for  such  assistance. 

As  I  have  only  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  at  this  agency  for  a  little 
over  four  months,  my  report  will  necessarily  be  short.  The  agent  is  favored  with  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  Indians,  which  makes  his  work  quite  pleasant.  There 
is  much  work  to  be  done  at  this  agency,  and  as  long  as  I  am  the  agent  I  will  en- 
deavor to  discharge  my  bounden  duty  both  to  the*  Government  and  the  Indian.  I 
return  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  kindness  shown  me  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duty. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  L.  LEATHERWOOD, 
United  Siaiet  Indian  Agent,  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency. 

The  COMMISSIONBR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Grande  Ronde  Agency,  August  13,  1886. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  my  first  annual 
report,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  186((.  On  assuming  charge  of  this  agency 
I  found  the  buildings,  i.  0.,  the  granary,  block-house,  or  prison,  idacksmith  shop, 
carpenter  shop,  barns,  ap^ency  kitchen,  wood-shod,  in  a  leaky  and  dilapidated  condi- 
tion ;  and  I  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  two  L's  of  the  main  school  building 
one  story  higher  for  health  and  room.  The  Government  and  school  fence  there  is  not 
one  rod  of  but  what  is  a  disgrace  to  the  reservation.  The  Indians  have  good  fences, 
and  there  are  few  of  them  but  have  better  than  the  Government.  In  consequence  of 
a  misunderstanding  between  the  Department  and  myself  in  my  estimates  for  repair- 
ing the  buildings  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  get  the  authority  to  make  those  im- 
provements that  I  could  and  would  have  done  before  this  time.  I  will  state  that  it 
was  through  no  fault  of  the  Department,  but  it  was  by  clerical  errors  of  my  clerk, 
and  myselt  not  scrutinizing  those  estimates  as  I  should  have  done.  The  only  excuse 
I  can  offer  is  that  I  had  confidence  in  my  clerk's  ability  and  my  own  inexperience  in 
thoee  matters ;  but  hope  soon  to  rectify  those  mistakes  and  make  the  improvements 
that  are  necessary. 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFBNSBS 

has  been,  I  believe,  a  great  benefit  to  this  reservation.  The  following  report  I  re- 
ceived on  the  30th  of  June,  1886,  from  the  clerk,  F.  Quenel,  of  the  court,  and  the 
three  judges  agreed  to  it.  They  had  loaned  the  money  out  that  they  received  for  the 
years  1684  and  1885,  to  be  paid  in  wheat  and  oats  after  harvest.  The  following  num- 
ber of  bushels :  of  wheat,  20  bushels ;  of  oats,  6;)  bushels ;  and  |3.50,  to  be  paid  in  grain. 
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That  is  all  the  money  tliat  is  left  in  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  for  the  years  1884  and 
1885.  That  is  signed  hy  the  fall  court.  A  farther  report:  "Since  Mr.  McClane 
came  as  ageni  he  settled  &11  the  difficnlties  with  the  Indians,  and  no  trial  was  held  in 
the  court-house  except  four,  and  the  fines  were  paid  in  work.  Signed,  Frank  Quenel, 
John  Smith,  and  John  Wacheao,  judges."  A  further  report  of  February  11, 1886 :  At  the 
first  date  above,  the  30th  of  June,  all  the  police  came  together^  and  agreed  that  when 
a  witness  was  summoned  by  a  policeman  that  he  shall  have  f  1  per  service,  and  thev 
also  agreed  to  have  a  clerk  and  allow  him  |2  a  month.  They  appointed  Frank 
Quenel  their  said  clerk.  They  get  their  pay  out  of  the  fines  imposed  on  the  Indians. ** 
Signed,  John  Smith,  John  Wacheop,  and  Frank  Quenel,  judges.  I  have  caused  but 
one  white  man  to  be  taken  up  for  giving  liquor  to  an  Indian,  and  that  wan  on  the 
outside,  in  Judge  Deady's  court.  These  are  the  only  cases  that  came  up  for  the  first 
and  second  quarters.  I  believe  my  police  have  been  quite  vigilant  in  performing 
their  duties  as  policemen,  in  preventing  druukeuness,  fighting,  aud  robbeiy,  and  the 
Indians  appear  to  have  great  respect  for  the  Indian  court,  and  very  readily  acquieace 
in  their  decisions. 

INDIANS 

When  I  arrived  at  the  agency  I  found  the  Indians  very  poor,  some  of  them  nearly 
in  a  starving  condition.  Come  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  their  poverty,  I  found  that 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  from  hop- 

Eicjcing  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  they  only  brought  three  or  four  hundred  dollars.  They 
ad  raised  but  a  small  crop  of  grain  and  very  Tew  potatoes  in  the  fall  of  1885,  and  had 
sold  the  most  of  that  off  to  get  something  to  live  upon.  I  was  under  the  necessity  to 
call  upon  the  Indian  department  for  rations  of  beef  and  flour  to  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing, and  they  granted  it.  Not  belug  acquainted  with  the  situation  or  necessities  of 
the  Indians  at  that  early  date,  I  thought  I  would  have  but  thirty  or  forty  to  feed,  but 
soon  found  the  number  increased  very  fast,  but  managed  to  get  aloug  with  it  until 
spring.  I  was  very  anxious  to  keep  my  Indians  on  toe  reservation  so  that  I  conld 
have  them  fix  up  tneir  fences  and  make  them  good,  and  put  in  a  spring  crop  of  grain. 
To  do  so  I  had  to  call  for  more  rations,  which  was  granted. 

I  then  asked  for  600  bushels  of  seed- wheat.  I  believe  they  sowed  every  bushel  of 
that  wheat  and  all  they  conld  get  besides.  I  then  thought  I  would  get  them  in  the 
notion  to  raise  a  vegetable  garden,  which  a  very  few  of  them  ever  tried  to  do.  I  asked 
the  Department  for  garden  seed ;  it  was  granted,  and  there  are  very  few  Indians  on 
'^■he  reservation  but  what  have  a  garden.    For  further  particulars  see  the  statistics. 

There  is  one  poor  fellow,  whom  I  knew  when  he  was  a  boy  that  went  to  the  Metho- 
dist school  in  1843  and  1844  at  Salem,  showed  me  his  leg.  It  has  been  sore  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  He  is  industrious;  has  been  trying  to  work  all  these  years.  He 
says  you  can  stick  a  knife  or  pin  into  his  body  anywhere,  and  he  cannot  feel  it.  He 
has  a  wife  whom  I  knew  at  the  same  time.  His  own  children  are  all  married  off,  but 
he  has  raised  three  orphan  girls.  Two  of  them  are  married;  the  other  eoes  to  school. 
He  says,  looking  at  me  and  at  his  leg,  and  then  showing  me  his  hand  he  cut  yester- 
day with  an  ax  trying  to  make  a  living,  **  What  shall  I  dof  I  had  better  be  dead.  I 
have  got  nothing  but  my  garden ;  I  can  live  on  that,  but  when  that's  gone,  what  shall 
I  dot" 

I  have  been  going  through  this  reservation  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  on  the 
•ea-coast  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  I  have  never  seen  their  fences  look  so  well  aa 
thev  are  at  this  time ;  in  fact,  they  have  better  fences  than  the  Government  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  They  have  got  more  grain  on  the  ground,  to  say  nothing  about  their  gar- 
dens, than  I  have  ever  seen  here  before.  They  have  had  a  very  bad  year  for  their 
spring  crops  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  and  it 
looked  very  discouraging,  but  later  rains  improved  their  crops  somewhat,  so  that 
they  have  on  an  average  a  pretty  fair  crop.  For  particulars  I  refer  you  to  the  sta- 
tistics accompanying  this  report. . 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  with  few  exceptions  are  industrious.  With  proper 
encouragement  they  will  soon  be  enabled  to  sustain  themselves  and  stay  on  the  reser^ 
vation.  As  it  is,  a  great  many  have  to  go  outside  to  work  to  make  a  living.  Some  of 
them  meet  with  bad  whites  when  they  are  out,  who  sell  them  whisky,  and  they  spend 
a  good  deal  of  their  eamiugs  in  that  'way.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  discourage  this, 
and  intend  to  send  some  of  my  police  with  them  to  prevent  it.  But  being  so  closely 
confined  to  my  ofiice,  I  cannot  attend  to  this  as  I  would  like  to  do,  having  to  be  my 
own  clerk.    It  is  a  little  too  much  for  one  man  to  do. 

I  learn  that  there  is  some  gatnbliug  going  on ;  that  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  en- 
tirely stop,  as  yet.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  around  among  them  to  do  that,  bat 
hare  not  the  time. 

INDIAN  DOCTORS. 

Belore  I  came  to  this  reservation  I  learned  it  was  tbe  custom  for  them  to  come  her© 
from  other  reservations  and  have  their  Indian  daucesin  large  houses  on  the  side  of  the 
hills,  and  cover  them  nearly  up  with  dirt.    Two  of  them  still  remain  on  the  reserva- 
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Tiou,  where  they  held  their  pow- wows  for  weeks  at  a  time,  even  ^oing  so  far  as  to 
baild  a  large  boarding  house  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  their  orgies.  I  soon  gave 
orders  that  that  conid  not  be  done  wnile  I  was  here,  and  it  has  not  been  done  since. 

Another  habit  among  them  when  I  arrived  here  was,  when  any  one  died  that  their 
friends  would  go  and  carry  off  anything  they  wanted,  and  leave  their  families  in  a  des- 
tit  n  te  condition.  They  would  then  move  out  of  the  house  and  either  bum  or  pull  down 
th«^ir  bouse.  I  gave  strict  orders  to  my  police  that  when  any  one  was  sick  and  aboat 
to  die  that  they  should  take  charge  of  them  and  their  property,  and  not  to  allow  it  to 
be  done  any  longer.  I  do  not  know  of  a  honse  being  destroyed  on  that  account  since. 
I  have  known  of  but  one  case  where  the  widow  gave  away  her  property.  She,  learning 
my  sentiments,  came  to  me,  entered  complaint  against  the  parties  to  whom  ehe  gave 
her  property,  stating  that  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing,  thinking  she  did  not 
want  uiiy  more  property.  She  wanted  it  back.  I  ordered  the  police  to  retam  it  to 
her,  which  was  done  ;  all  parties  were  satisfied. 

When  I  came  here  there  were  very  few  of  the  Indians  or  half-hreeds  but  what  be- 
lieved In  the  power  of  Indian  doctors.  Some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  believe 
they  had  the  power  of  merely  going  through  a  little  incantation  of  words  and,  blowing 
their  breath  towards  you,  even  if  you  were  twenty  feet  away,  kill  you  instantly;  or 
make  you  stand  against  a  tree  so  you  couldn't  get  away,  and  say  to  them,  do  you 
want  to  die  now  or  to-morrow,  and  if  thev  say  to-morrow  their  life  wonld  be  pro- 
longed until  that  time.  There  is  many  believe  this,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  In- 
dians ;  the  half-breeds  are  jusl;  as  bad :  they  belieye  that  they  can  kill  a  horse,  in 
the  same  way  by  toeing  him  np  to  a  tence;  or  standing  him  anywhere  in  close 
proximity.  There  was  a  number  in  my  office  one  day,  and  among  them  some  of 
thoee  would-be  doctors.  One^  a  part  Spanish  and  part  Indian,  a  quite  intelligent 
man,  with  considerable  property,  stated  that  his  wife  had  the  power  of  doing  that 
thing.  I  told  him  I  would  give  him  |100  if  he  would  bring  her  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
doctors  that  possessed  that  power  to  practice  on  me,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing me  they  should  have  the  |100  and  not  be  prosecuted  for  the  killing.  <<0h,  no, 
says  he,  we  can't  do  that;  we  can't  kill  a  white  man,  hut  can  kill  an  Indian  or  a 
horse."  I  find  a  great  many  have  weakened  on  that.  One  case  I  call  to  mind.  A  lead- 
ing Indian  had  a  very  sick  daughter.  The  doctor  here  could  not  save  her.  They  got 
an  Indian  doctor.  She  undertook  to  draw  all  the  bad  blood  out  of  her  by  snokuig 
the  part  of  the  body  that  was  most  affected,  and  wonld  draw  it  in  her  month  and 
spit  it  oat  in  a  basin.  He  and  his  wife  had  occasion  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning. 
They  discovered  the  basin,  and  on  examination  they  found  that  it  was  red  paint  she 
had  in  her  mouth.  He  came  to  my  office  and  reported,  and  said  yon  must  tell  your 
police  to  keep  them  Indian  doctors  away  from  my  plaoe  or  I  will  shoot  them. 

THE  BOARDmb  SCHOOL 

at  this  agency  has  been  during  the  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  order 
of  Sisters  (Catholic)  that  had  the  supervision  of  the  school  last  year,  excepting  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  Sister  Superior.  She  is  the  principal  teacher,  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  her  mode  of  teaching  the  children  and  of  her  general  super- 
vision of  the  school.  The  children  under  her  instruction  have  progressed  rapidly 
since  I  have  been  here,  in  every  particular  satisfactorily.  The  industrial  assistant 
teacher  is  not  marked  with  that  progress  in  the  school  and  farm  as  I  would  like.  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  competent  teacher  in  the  school,  which  is  the  larger  boys'  depart- 
ment. He  hasn't  that  control  of  the  scholars  that  I  would  like  a  teacher  to  have,  but 
as  it  is  a  Catholic  institution  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  better  myself  or  not.  As 
for  his  farming  and  gardening,  it  is  a  new  thing  to  him.  We  have  to  teach  him  as 
well  as  the  boys.  For  that  reason  I  wonld  like  to  have  the  interpreter  and  herder 
ti^LO  charge  of  that  branch  of  it,  as  I  have  recommended  to  the  Department.  I  am 
certain  that  we  would  have  better  farming,  better  gardening,  and  the  older  boys 
would  be  kept  in  good  control.  Without  that  I  don't  see  how  we  can  make  a  success 
of  it.  With  that  we  can.  The  attendance  for  the  last  two  quarters  has  been  60 
scholars — 26  females  and  34  males.  I  think  we  can  increase  that  to  70  or  80  scholars, 
and  may  be  more. 

In  regard  to  the  grain  that  was  raised  on  the  school  farm  and  garden  I  will  refer 
jou  to  tne  statistics  accompanying  this  report ;  and  having  very  poor  fences,  and  the 
ground  being  old  sod-land  and  late  plowing  and  dry  weather  in  the  early  spring, 
and  the  hogs,  later  on,  we  have  very  little  grain  to  show  for  our  work.  The  school 
being  in  vacation,  my  employ^  have  to  do  the  harvesting.  To  farm  it  to  any  great 
extent  the  larger  boys  should  be  kept  at  the  school  instead  of  going  home,  or  else 
have  irregular  employes  to  do  that  work ;  for  this  reason — my  blacksmith  and  car- 
penter have  enough  to  do  in  the  shop  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

The  school-house  belongs  to  the  Government,  but  Father  A.  J.  Croquet  has  expended 
About  $1,500  of  his  own  money  in  it,  for  which  I  think  he  ought  to  l)e  reimbursed  by 
the  Government    He  would  be  satisfied  with  much  less  than  that  sum .    There  is  but 
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one  sohoo),  bat  we  use  two  bouses ;  one  is  called  tbe  carpentei'^sboaao  ;  wby  it  should 
be  so,  I  cannot  tell.  The  main  building  is  30  by  60  feet,  2  stories  high,  ceiling  of 
each  13  feet  high.  The  girls'  sleeping-room,  29  "by  30  feet :  26  girls  and  the  principal 
teacher  sleep  in  this  room.  The  L  attached  to  the  main  building,  30  feet  by  24  feet, 
10  feet  high,  4  rooms ;  first,  kitchen,  second,  pantry,  third,  dining-room  for  Father  A. 
J.  Croqnet  and  assistant  teacher,  and  the  fourth  the  Sisters  nse  for  a  diuing-room  for 
themselves.  These  rooms  bavo  five  windows  npstalrs,  the  ceiling  3  feet  6  inches  high. 
It  is  not  fit  to  use.  It  should  be  raised  one  story,  and  finished  for  sleepiug  purposes. 
It  is  used  for  the  small  boys  to  sleep  iu,  but  is  too  cold  in  winter  and  too  warm  in 
summer.  The  other  L  is  46  feet  by  24  feet ;  ceiling  13  feet  high.  This  is  the  girbt' 
and  small  boys*  school-room,  8  windows.  There  is  a  loft  above,  without  any  ceiling, 
in  fact,  this  building  is  bat  13  feet  high,  and  should  be  raised  another  siory.  They 
have  oat-houses,  one  granary,  chicken-house,  and  wash-house  of  cont^iderablo  dimeo 
sions,  and  wood-house  for  the  same.  The  carpenter's  house  is  used  for  the  Inrger  boys 
for  school,  and  sleeping-room  upstairs.  The  dimensions  20  feet  by  40  feet.  That  is  tbii 
size  of  the  school-room,  excepting  4  by  20  feet  for  hall ;  sleeping-room  the  same, 
excepting  a  room  for  the  industrial  teacher,  17  feet  8  inches  by  13  feet,  and  hall  4  feet 
by  20  feet  for  the  larger  boys.  The  Molel  building  is  340  feet  due  east  from  the  agency 
dwelling,  and  the  boys'  school-house  is  lOci  feet  east  of  the  Molel,  and  the  chnrcli 
building  is  83  feet  due  north  from  the  last-named  building. 
If  I  had  more  time  I  conld  make  a  better  report,  bat  this  must  suffice. 

J.  B.  McCLANE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  OOMMISBIONKB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


KuuikATH  Agency,  Oregon,  August  10, 1886. 
Sir  :  According  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  affairs  of  Klamatb.  Agency.    I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  agent  on 
the  l8t  day  of  October,  1885.  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

From  a  carefal  census  iust  completed  I  find  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs  to  number  f*(h\ 
and  tbe  Snakes  166^  making  a  total  of  972.  The  Klamaths  and  Modocs  have  so  in- 
terblended  by  marriage  that  it  bas  become  impracticable  to  separate  them  on  the 
census. 

THE  RESERVATION. 

The  reservation  contains  1,024,000  acres.  Its  snrface  consists  of  mountains,  hills, 
plains,  and  marshes,  threaded  with  rivers  and  smaller  streams.  The  mountains,  billo. 
and  much  of  the  plains  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  interspersed  with  tir  and 
cedar,  with  the  quaking  asn  and  willow  skirting  the  water  courses.  Tbe  stream^ 
abound  with  fish,  mainly  dififerent  varieties  of  the  trout ;  also  the  sucker.  When  all 
other  sources  of  subsistence  fail,  the  Indians  turn  to  this  unfailing  source,  sure  to  fird 
food  to  stay  their  hunger  and  that  of  their  famishing  children. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

The  low  damp  lauds  along  the  lakes,  marshes,  and  streams  are  covered  with  a  rich 
variety  of  grass  and  clover,  affording  an  excellent  quality  of  hay.  The  marshes  grow 
a  rank  swamp-grass,  making  a  coarse,  inferior  hay.  On  the  low  lands,  plains,  and 
hills  abounds  the  celebrated  Oregon  '*  bunch  grass,"  affording  luxuriant  pasturage, 
sufficient  to  support  ten  times  the  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  agency  and  the  Id- 
dians.  This  makes  stock  raising  the  surest  and  most  lucrative  industry  that  the  In- 
dians can  pursue  on  the  agency. 

Most  of  the  Indians  have  small  herds  of  cattle  and  large  bands  of  ponies.  The 
increase  in  cattle  has  been  greater  this  year  than  any  i>revious  year.  I  have  beoo 
counseling  the  Indians  to  sell  their  ponies  and  purchase  cattle,  with  some  degree  of 
success.  They  are  rapidly  improving  their  stock  of  horses  by  crossing  their  beet 
ponies  with  good  American  stallions.  The  Indians  owu  1,485  head  of  cattle ;  increase 
this  year,  312 ;  3,640  horses,  340  half-breeds,  and  195  hogs. 

Agency  and  school  herd  consists  of  an  excellent  band  of  highly  improved  cattle 
numbering  135.  From  this  herd  wo  butchered  for  use  of  our  scnools  24  bead  two  and 
three  years  old,  which  made  14,400  pounds  of  beef  net ;  this  at  6  cents  per  pound  saved 
to  the  Government  $864.  Our  dairy  lierd  of  cows  numbers  27,  and  it  will  be  in- 
creased till  the  boarding  schools  are  amply  supplied  with  milk  and  butter. 
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AGRICULTURB. 

From  the  great  altitude  of  the  reservation,  it  bein^  at  the  agencv  4,300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  frostiness  ot  the  climate,  hitherto  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  J.  H.  Boork,  Indian  agent,  says  in  his  annual 
report  of  1878 : 

TlM  frocU  during  the  entire  ye«r  and  the  dry  aammers  render  the  prodncUon  of  crops  ao  uncertain 
that  U  is  giveo  up  as  a  fd  lure. 

Agent  Nickerson,  in  his  annual  report  of  1885,  writes : 

Owing  to  the  high  altitadesof  these  moantain  TaUeyB,  the  freqaent  occarrenoe  of  frosts  doring  the 
smamer  months,  and  the  dryness  of  the  dimate,  the  efforts  of  the  Indians  in  raising  grain  and  vegeta- 
hlea,  except  in  a  few  ikvored  localities,  have  been  onsaooesfifaL 

I  have  not  been  able  to  depress  the  mountains  nor  lower  our  altitude  above  the  sea, 
yet  I  believe,  from  experiments  made  the  present  year  in  a  number  of  localities,  that 
agriculture  can  be  made  a  comparative  success  on  the  Klamath  Agency.  For  years 
the  Indians  had  received  no  encouragement  to  till  the  soil,  and  the  great  scarcity  of 
implements  on  the  agency  made  it  impossible  to  accomplish  much  this  year  in  the 
way  of  agriculture. 

The  Indians  sowed  about  250  acres  of  grain,  consisting  of  rye,  oats,  harley,  and 
wheat.  About  one-half  of  the  Indian  families  were  iudnced  to  plant  gardens ;  some 
have  succeeded  well  and  others  iK>orly. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  grain  were  sown  on  the  agency  farms  during 
the  spring  months,  consisting  of  wheat,  oat-s,  and  rye.  One-half  of  the  ground  was 
cleared  and  broken  for  the  £st  time.  We  also  planted  10  acres  in  garden  for  use  of 
^  boarding  schools.  The  yield  of  vegetables,  except  potatoes,  which  have  been  cut 
short  by  frosts,  will  be  large.  Ou  account  of  the  unprecedented  drought  which  has 
prevailed  over  all  of  Southeastern  Oregon,  our  grain  crop  will  be  light ;  yet  the  yield 
will  be  Buffloient  to  warrant  more  extensive  efforts  in  the  lines  of  agriculture  the  com- 
ing year.  , 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  two  industrial  schools  on  the  reservation,  one  at  the  agency  and  the 
other  at  Yainax,  40  miles  east,  near  the  Modoc  and  Snake  settlements.  There  were  in 
attendance  at  these  two  school  during  the  fiscal  year  155  Indian  children,  95  at  the 
agency  school  and  60  at  the  Yainax  school.  The  advancement  of  these  children  is 
oecessarilv  slow,  as  only  half  the  day  is  spent  in  the  school-room  and  the  other  half 
in  manual  labor. 

A  larg^  amount  of  industrial  work  was  accomplished  during  the  year  by  the  Indian 
children,  under  the  direction  of  the  former,  superintendent  of  the  shops  and  mills,  and 
the  teachers.  We  aim  to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  industries  which  will 
best  fit  them  to  fain  a  living  when  their  school  days  are  past,  such  as  farming,  garden- 
ing, care  of  stock,  dairying.  A  number  of  the  boys  are  placed  in  the  shops  to  learn 
the  more  useful  trades,  such  as  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  wheelwright  trades, 
how  to  saw  and  dress  lumber  and  make  plain  furniture.  The  sirls  are  taught  all  that 
belongs  to  housekeeping;  also  the  art  of  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  ail  kinds  of 
garments  for  male  and  female  wear.  A  large  part  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  school 
children  is  made  by  the  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  seamstresses  and  female 
teachers.    They  are  also  taught  to  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  person  and  habits. 

And  above  all  do  we  endeavor  to  lift  up  these  Indian  children  out  of  the  depths  of 
impurity  into  which  they  have  sunken,  and  weave  into  the  very  texture  of  their  be- 
ings the  pure  principles  of  morality  and  virtue,  without  which  all  other  accomplish- 
ments are  of  little  worth. 

£leven  of  the  Klamath  children  are  in  attendance  at  the  Salem  Indian  school. 

The  Indian  people  are  proud  of  the  agency  schools  and  rejoice  in  the  advancement 
of  their  children. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

While  no  missionary  has  been  sustained  on  the  agency  by  any  religious  denomina^ 
tion,  yet  a  laree  amount  of  faithful  Christian  work  has  been  done  by  the  employ^. 
Regolar  Sunday  service  has  been  held  at  four  different  points.  These  have  been 
laigely  attended  by  the  Indian  x>eople,  and  the  order  and  decorum  would  do  credit  to 
any  white  community  in  the  land.  We  also  have  a  well-organized  Sunday  school  at 
the  agency  and  at  Yainax,  attended  by  all  the  school  children.  A  scirvice  of  song  is 
held  on  Sabbath  evening,  in  which  the  Indian  children  take  great  delight. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  Klamaths  and  Modocs  are  a  hard-working,  industrious  people.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  stock-raising.    They  have  cut  and  put  in  barns  and  stacks  this  year2,000tons 
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of  hay,  for  winter  supply  for  their  horses  and  cattle.  They  do  a  limited  amoant  of  farm- 
ing. On  account  of  the  ancertainty  of  crops,  they  eujj^age  with  some  reluctance  in  the 
work  of  agriculture.  They  do  a  large  amount  of  freighting,  mainly  for  the  military 
and  the  agency.  Their  earnings  this  year  will  amount  to  $5,000.  This  year  they  have 
out  and  delivered  the  annual  supply  of  wood  and  hav  for  the  fort. 

The  women  and  old  men  spend  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  collecting  the 
seed  of  the  pond  lily,  which  grows  in  great  ahundanoe  on  the  marshes.  This  year 
they  have  collected  300  bushels  of  this  seed.  The  Indians  call  it  wo-ku8.  It  makes  a 
palatable  and  nourishing  food.  This  has  been  a  substantial  source  of  subsistence, 
probably,  for  centuries  past.  They  also  catch,  during  the  early  spring  and  summer 
months,  a  large  amount  of  hsh,  which  they  cure  for  future  use^  Trapping  for  beaver, 
otter,  and  mink  is  carried  on  during  the  winter  months.  This  yields  them  a  revenue 
of  several  hundred  dollars  annually. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  obtain  passes  and  go  out  to  seek  a  living  among  the 
whites.  They  usually  camp  in  the  suburbs  of  our  little  towns.  With  few  exceptions 
these  Indians  become  thriftless  vagabonds,  engaging  in  the  vilest  practices,  and  when 
they  return  to  the  agency  it  is  only  to  spread  disease  and  death  among  their  tribe. 
These  renegade  Indians  are  a  curse  to  our  Western  civilization,  and  become  the  most 
serious  barrier  to  the  civilization  of  the  red  man. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Klamath  and  Modoo  Indians  have  made  rapid  progress  on  the  road  to  a  broad 
and  I  think  permanent  civilization.  All  save  a  few  of  the  old  people  have  adopted 
the  dress,  haoits,  and  manner  of  living  of  the  whites,  are  building  them  homes,  and 
gathering  around  them  the  comforts  of  home.  They  have  put  away  their  idolatrous 
forms  of  worship  and  have  nominally  embraced  the  truths  oi  Christianity.  Probably 
200  have  been  baptized  and  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
leavening  power  of  the  gospel  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  civilization  of  these 
people. 

The  Snake  Indians  have  made  little  advancement  in  civilization.  They  own  but 
few  stock,  live  in  wigwams,  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  subsist  mainly  by  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  on  roots  and  berries. 

POUCB. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  one  white  chief  of  police,  one  lieutenant, 
one  sergeant,  and  six  privates.  They  are  the  right  arm  of  the  agent,  true  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

INDIAN  COURT. 

A  large  number  of  Indian  offenses  have  come  before  this  court  during  the  past  year, 
some  of  one,  two,  and  even  three  years' standing.  Three  of  onr  most  intelligent  In- 
dians compose  the  court.  They  preside  with  dignity  and  enforce  order  and  decorum 
in  the  court-room.  They  command  the  hi^h  respect  of  their  people,  and  their  decis- 
ions are  usually  accepted  without  comi>laiut.  We  hold  one  session  of  court  each 
month.  I  look  upon  the  organization  of  the  Indian  court  as  a  wise  provision  of  Gov- 
ernment, going  far  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  self-government. 

SANITARY. 

The  following  report  from  Dr.  C.  K.  Smith  is  truthful,  and  explains  itself: 

Klamath  Aoxmct,  Orbook,  AuguH  1. 1886. 
8lB:  Incompliance  with  yoar  reqneat,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmlt  the  following  brief  statement  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  connected  with  this  oi^ency.    There  has  been  an  improvement  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  during  the  last  year.    There  were  no  prevailing  epidemic  dla- 
eases,  the  deaths  almost  entirely  resulting  from  consumption  or  were  among  t£e  very  old  people. 

The  Indians  are  gradually  getting  a  more  intelligent  idea  of  the  use  of  medicines,  and  are  learning 
how  to  properly  care  for  their  siclc.  As  they  advance  in  this  direction  the  duties  of  the  physidaa 
correspondingly  increase.  It  is  a  wise  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  famishing  thorn 
with  a  physician  and  the  necessary  medicines ;  otherwise  they  would  go  back  to  their  native  medicine 
men,  with  all  their  revolting  practices. 

A  very  essential  addition  to  the  schools,  and  one  that  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  i»  a 
suitable  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  sick  school  children,  for  it  is  impossible  to  properly  care  for  tbem 
in  a  crowded,  noisy  boarding-hoose. 

The  medical  supplies  should  contain  a  reasonable  amount  of  wine  and  whisky,  for  certain  caa«« 
where  nothing  else  will  answer.    To  prevent  it  being  improperiy  used  it  might  be  placed  dlreetly 
under  the  agent's  charge. 
During  the  year  there  were  twenty-nine  births  and  seTenteen  deaths. 
Bespectfhlly, 

CALVIN  K:  SMITH, 

Agencif  Pkptieiam. 
JOSKPH  Embbt, 

VniUd  BUUm  Inditm  AgmU. 
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MI8CXLLANBOUS. 

It  is  of  the  atmost  impoitanoe  that  the  boundary  lines  of  this  reservation  be  of- 
fieially  determined,  and  monnments  and  permanent  land-marks  be  placed  along  the 
lines  of  surrey.  For  the  want  of  this,  in  the  month  of  July,  we  came  near  having  a 
serious  collision  between  the  Snake  Indians  and  the  whites.  Nothing  but  prompt 
action  prevent  ed  bloodshed.  The  place  of  dispute  was  the  Sican  Valley,  and  the  cause 
the  building  of  barbed-wire  fence  by  the  whites  on  land  claimed  by  the  Indians. 

In  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  engage  more  extensively  in  farming,  I  find  it 
necessary  that  each  adult  male  Indian  be  given  a  tract  of  land,  he  agreeing  to  fence 
and  cultivate  it.  Hence  I  have  run  off  during  the  spring  and  summer  fifty  farms, 
containing  from  30  to  120  acres.  This  work  will  be  continued  until  every  Indian 
that  is  willing  to  till  the  soil  is  put  in  possession  of  a  plot  of  ground  suited  to  agri- 
enltuie. 

Very  reepeotfuUy, 

JOSEPH  EMERY, 
United  8tate$  Indian  Affmit. 

The  CoMMissiONXR  ow  Indian  Apfaibs. 


SiLBTZ  Indian  Agbnct,  AuguBt  12, 1886. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  1886.  While  this  is  a  duty, 
I  also  feel  that  it  is  a  pleasure. 

Could  you  be  here  with  me  a  short  time  lind  visit  with  me  some  of  these  Indian 
homes  you  would  be  both  surprised  and  pleased  with  what  you  would  see.  Where 
want  and  nakedness  once  held  sway  you  would  find  peace  and  contentment,  food  and 
raiment,  those  who  are  able  to  work,  with  few  exceptions,  having  plenty  to  eat, 
drink,  and  wear— as  well-behaved  community  as  you  would  wish  to  see;  in  fact, less 
hoodlumism  than  in  any  community  of  its^ize  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  become  ac- 
quainted with.  I  can  truly  say  that  these  Indians  are  onf  the  high  road  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

POUCB  WOBK  AND  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFBN8B8. 

I  have  found  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  a  great,  very  great,  help  in  my  work  among 
this  people.  Havin|(  so  many  tribes,  or  remnants  thereof,  to  deal  with,  I  have  had 
sometimes  to  make  httle  changes  in  the  judges,  on  accoubt  of  tribal  relations,  so  as 
to  secure  impartial  action  on  their  part ;  but  as  a  whole  I  find  everything  going  on 
smoothly  with  them.  I  feel  that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  them  for  the  fear- 
less and  faithful  .performance  of  their  duties— prompt  in  making  arrests,  faithful  in 
reporting  misdemeanors,  and  fearless  in  meting  out  Justice.  Only  one  sentence  have 
I  modified,  and  only  one  have  I  added  to.  Two  appeals  have  been  taken  from  their 
decisions  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  they  were  very  promptly  ap- 
proved. These  sentences  were  carried  out  to  the  very  letter,  and  that  fact  nas  had 
the  best  of  effect  among  the  whole  community. 

My  police  have  made  over  100  arrests  during  the  year.  The  court  have  had  about 
75  cases,  and  have  settled  many  cases  amicably  without  a  trial.  I  find  some  little 
antipathy  among  some  of  the  Indians  against  the  police,  but  whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy  there  are  plenty  of  applicants  for  the  position. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

We  have  a  boarding  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  63,  the  largest  monthly 
attendance  being  67.  The  school  work  has  been  made  the  prominent  tning  with  us 
this  year.  We  have  most  of  the  time  had  five  hours'  books,  and  the  rest  of  the  time,  say 
one-sixth,  had  the  large  boys  but  three  hours'  books  and  the  rest  of  the  day  at  the 
different  kinds  of  work  that  was  going  on.  This  was  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  year. 
The  smaller  children  were  kept  at  booKs  for  the  foil  five  hours.  I  have  required  that 
all  that  were  able  to  work  should  do  something,  according  to  their  ability — ^the  lit- 
tle boys  to  bring  in  wood  and  do  little  chores,  such  as  they  could  without  hurting 
them.  While  I  required  work  from  all,  I  have  been  car  Ail  not  to  overtax  any  one, 
and  only  demand  according  to  ability  to  perform,  deeming  small  duties  performed 
better  than  idleness.  There  has  been  all  the  attention  paid  to  the  trades  that  we 
could  possibly  with  our  facilities.  We  have  taught  from  the  widest  range  of  indus- 
tries that  it  was  possible  to  reach.  My  boys  have  gone  to  the  woods  and  cut  cedar, 
hauled  it  8  miles,  and  are  learning  to  make  shingles.  They  have  the  best  garden  this 
year  they  ever  have  had  since  there  was  a  school  here. 

My  school  employ^  have  tried  to  do  all  they  could  for  the  advancement  of  their 
papila.    The  pnnclpal  teacher  and  assistant  that  were  with  me  for  two  years  were 
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too  severe  at  the  last  and  caused  me  some  trouble ;  but  they  resigned,  and  at  present 
we  have  no  teachers  lor  books,  but  w<»  hope  to  have  them  in  place  ere  long. 

The  girls  are  detailed  every  Saturday  niphi  for  the  ditfei-ent  places  for  the  coming 
week — four  for  the  kitchen,  four  for  the  laundry,  four  or  six  for  the  seamstress-room, 
two  for  dining-room  work,  four  for  chamber  work,  and  the  rest  are  put  to  knitting, 
mending,  &c.,  according  to  capacity.  A«  the  end  of  the  week  they  are  changed  around, 
so  that  all  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  different  kinds  of  work. 

I  have  had  some  trouble  with  largo  boys  and  large  girls  getting  together,  but  it 
does  not  happen  ofren ;  but  we  have  to  constantly  be  on  the  waton,  as  they  cannot 
be  trusted  as  we  trust  our  own  young  people. 

As  a  whole  I  can  say  that  we  must  certainly  have  made  progress  this  year.  There 
is  a  much  better  feeling  now  between  these  pupils  and  myself  and  between  them  and 
their  teachers  than  formerly.  I  often  sit  down  and  reason  with  them,  gather  them 
about  me  and  talk  to  them,  showing  them  what  and  how  they  ought  to  do^  telling 
them  of  the  outside  world. 

I  have  had  six  boys  and  three  girls  at  the  Chemawa training  school  this  year.  Od«5 
girl  has  graduated  and  has  come  home  a  fine  young  lady.  One  boy  came  home  with 
sore  eye^,  but  will  return  as  soon  as  he  is  well  enough  to  use  his  eyes. 

We  are  making  preparations  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  this  coming  year. 
While  we  have  been  careful  to  teach  them  books,  we  have  not  neglected  to  train  them 
industrially.  The  greatest  thing  we  have  to  overcome  with  these  pupils  is  the  great 
tendency  to  improvidence  and  wn^te,  the  neglect  of  all  matters  unless  they  are 
watched.  They  will  leave  the  tools  out  and  lose  them  ;  they  will  break  and  destroy; 
and  this  comes  very  much  from  the  teaching  of  their  parents.  The  idea  is  that  Gov- 
ernment furnishes,  and  when  this  is  gone  we  will  get  more  from  the  Government.  I 
am  trying  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  overcome  this,  as  well  in  the  old  as  the 
young.  1  lot  no  ojiportunity  pass  to  impress  on  their  minds  that  one  of  these  fine  days 
the  Government  will  cutoff  these  supplies,  and  then  they  will  have  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

This  people  as  a  whole  are  a  working  people.  The  most  of  these  tribes  are  indas> 
trious.  They  nearly  all  have  a  piece  of  land  and  raise  some  garden  and  more  or  leas 
grain.  Most  of  the  grain  raised  is  oats.  Nearly  all  raise  a  field  of  oats,  with  potat-oes, 
carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  cabbage,  &c.  In  addition  to  this  they  work  for  the  farm- 
ers about  the  country  in  harvest,  picking  hops,  chopping  wood,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  work  to  be  had.  lliey  make  first  rate  saw-mill  men,  good  men  in  the  woods,  cutting 
and  hauling  logs.  It  is' said  by  many  hop-raisers  that  the  Siletz  Indians  are  the  beet 
hop-pickers  there  are  in  the  land,  even  better  than  the  white  people.  I  believe  that 
this  people  have  raised  from  their  farms  and  stock,  and  their  work  all  over  the  coantry, 
nearly  $10,000.     I  have  to  approximate  this,  as  there  is  no  way  to  get  the  exact  amount. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

To-day  there  is  a  better  feeling  among  the  Indians  than  I  have  ever  known  ;  not  as 
many  that  profess  to  be  Christians,  but  a  more  enlightened  understanding  of  what 
Christianity  is  and  what  its  effects  are.  The  light  seems  to  be  breaking  in  upon  them 
from  various  sources.  Our  teacher  has  preached  to  ns  and  to  the  Indians  the  last  year. 
John  Adams,  our  interpreter,  is  a  Christian  man,  a  man  that  I  have  the  ntmost  confi- 
dence in,  intelligent  and  good.  He  has  often  pi-eached  to  us  in  *'  Cbenook" ;  his  ser- 
mons are  listened  to  with  the  most  marked  attention.  In  addition  to  this  the  Rev. 
Father  Croquet,  from  Grande  Ronde,  visits  us  once  a  year  and  spends  about  a  week. 
He  seems  to  be  a  good  man  and  I  encourage  him  all  I  can  in  his  work  As  there  is 
no  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  a  resident  minister,  we  cannot  have  one. 
Rev.  David  £nos,  a  United  Brethren  minister,  has  preached  to  us  some,  coming  8 
miles  to  do  so. 

AORICULTURE. 

This  is  the  mainstay  of  this  reserve.  There  is  a  good  soil  in  these  bottoms  along 
the  river.  There  will  be  rait-ed  about  i^O.OOO  buj-hels  of  oats  by  the  Indians,  and  on 
the  school  farm  about  1,000  bitshcls.  Of  wheat  there  will  be  raised  about  "jOO  bushels. 
These  figures  are  cstimatfd.  as  at  this  time  we  have  not  commenced  to  thras^h  our  grain ; 
nevertheless,  I  know  that  there  Is  better  farming  this  year  than  last.  There  are  more 
good  fences.  There  is  not  much  increase  in  acreage,  but  the  yield  will  be  better, 
((iving  as  an  average  3;*)  or  40  bushels  per  acre.  Our  estimate  last  year  fell  short,  but 
I  think  it  will  not  this  year.  We  are  now  busy  all  up  and  down  the  valley  cutting 
and  binding  the  grain,  preparing  to  thrash.  Potatoes  will  yield  well  on  parts  of  the 
reserve.  A  good  many  of  the  old  Indiaus  have  not  raised  much  garden,  on  account 
of  their  iuability  to  procure  seed. 
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There  is  a  notab^p  increase  in  stock  all  over  the  reserve,  as  the  Indians  begin  to 
see  that  there  is  mone^  in  stock.  To  any  one  familiar  with  matters  hero  it  is  very 
evident  that  these  Indians  are  making  progress  in  farming. 

CIVILIZATION. 

That  we  are  making  rapid  strides  in  this  direction  there  is  no  donbt.  There  is 
stronger  love  for  good,  for  education,  for  religion,  for  advancement  in  all  directions ; 
a  stronger  love  for  home.  The  welfare  of  the  children  is  songht  far  more  than  ever 
before.  ' 

REDUCINO  THE  AREA  OP  THE  RESERVATION. 

Dnring  the  year  past  there  has  been  an  effort  made  to  cut  off  the  northern  part  of  the 
reserve.  A  memorial  was  passed  by  the  Oregon  legislature  asking  Congress  to  cut  off 
a  portion  of  the  reserve  and  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  matter  was  referred 
to  me  for  an  investigation  and  report,  adding  such  recommendations  as  I  thought  just 
and  right.  I  reported  adversely  to  the  project,  and  am  happy  to  be  able  to  stop  the 
matter,  as  it  was  manifestly  unjust. 

The  Indians  in  that  quarter,  until  I  came  among  them,  had  not  done  much ;  but  by 
dint  of  ordering,  coaxing,  and  helping  them  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  go  to 
work;  and  they  are  now  building  homes.  They  have  put  up  7  new  houses  within  the 
last  year ;  they  have  fenced  in  about  300  acres  of  land  withm  the  last  year.  '  They  are 
gathering  up  cattle  and  horses,  swine,  &c.  They  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  better  their  condition,  and  are  doing  it.  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
improvement  among  them.  There  is  one  tnbe  there,  the  Tilamooks,  that  are  hard  to 
get  waked  up.  The  people  from  that  quarter  trap  and  fish  considerable.  They  bring 
many  of  their  furs  here  and  sell  tjhem  for  cash  and  provisions.  I  issue  to  them  as  their 
needs  demand.  All  their  building  material  comes  from  here ;  hardware,  clothing,  &c. 
They  look  to  me  for  direction  and  help  in  all  their  troubles.  I  make  two  trips  a  year 
to  them,  looking  after  their  various  interests,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  but  that  some 
of  them  are  here  at  the  agency  for  something. 

Looking  back  on  the  year  gone  we  have  not  much  to  regret,  but  feel  encouraged. 
We  have  tried  to  make  tne  most  of  our  means  and  do  all  we  could  with  what  a  gen- 
erous Groveroment  has  given  us.  This  people  are  in  better  heart  and  better  condi- 
tion than  a  year  ago,  and  our  motto  is  '* Onward!" 

The  trader  here  being  a  lady  exerts  a  better  influence  than  would  many  men  in  her 
position.  She  is  treated  with  civility  and  courtesy  beyond  what  many  white  people 
treat  persous  in  her  position.  The  Indian^  do  not  even  smoke  in  the  store.  There  is 
great  room  for  hope,  strong  hope,  that  this  people  will  make  something  of  themselves. 

Thanking  yon  for  generous  treatment  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  duties  among 
this  people, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

P.  M.  WABSWORTH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMiflsiONBR  ov  Indian  Affairs. 


Ub£atilla  Agenct,  Oregon,  August  10, 1886. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  oironlar  from  your  office  of  July  1,  1886, 1  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  to  date. 

In  accordance  with  my  instructions  from  year  office  of  December  18, 1885, 1  assumed 
the  duties  of  Indian  agent  of  this  reservation  on  the  15th  of  January,  1886,  receipting 
to  my  predecessor  for  all  funds  and  public  property  in  his  possession  ana  belonging 
to  the  Indian  Department. 

I  found  matters  and  thin^  at  the  agency  in  a  very  fair  condition,  considering  the 
ver^  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  agent,  except  the  agency  buildings,  all  of 
which,  exce|)t  the  agent's  house  and  kitchen  and  blacksmith  shop  and  prison,  were  in 
a  most  dilapidated  condition ^and  most  certainly  a  disgrace  to  the  service.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  composed  or  logs,  put  up  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  are 
now  in  a  rotten  condition.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  agent's  residence,  &c.,  the 
bam  and  stable  buildings  are  good ;  but  new  buildings  for  shops  and  employes*  resi- 
dences, and  particularly  a  new  storehouse  and  office,  should  be  put  up  at  once,  as 
most  of  the  more  valuable  and  light  goods  which  are  received  here  have  to  be  stored 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  agent's  residence.  I  perceive  by  tlfe  records  that  the  condi- 
tion of  these  buildings  has  been  often  reported,  so  that  I  will  only  reiterate  their  rec- 
ommendations on  this  subject. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation—which  consist  o^  the  Walla  Wulla,  Cay  use,  and 
Umatilla  tribes,  numbering  full  bloods  723,  mixed  bloods  171,  making  a  total  of  894 
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(■ohool  ohildren  between  the  affee  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  196)"-I  find  to  be  rery 
intelligent  as  a  general  rale,  and  many  of  them  wealthy,  both  in  stock  and  money,  as 
well  as  good  farms,  houses,  bams,  &o. ;  and  many  more  have  their  lumber  and  mate- 
rials for  bnilding,  all  ready  to  bnild  houses  for  themselves,  and  which  they  have  all 
paid  for,  and  the  only  expense  to  the  Government  is  the  pay  of  one  of  the  employ^ 
who  sawed  their  lumber  for  them  last  fall.  So  soon  as  I  can  I  will  give  them,  like 
mv  predecessor,  every  possible  aid  that  I  possibly  can,  with  the  very  limited  number 
of  employ^  allowed  me,  in  putting  up  their  houses. 

A  large  number  of  these  Indians  (if  not  all)  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  civilized  as  ever 
they  wDl  be,  and  are  perfectly  well  able  to  care  and  take  care  of  themselves,  and  most 
of  them  are  very  good  farmers  for  Indians,  and  have  broken  up  and  started  many  new 
farms,  even  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  here. 

They  have  put  up  about  10,000  rods  offence  this  season  in  addition  to  their  farms, 
and  are  usually  engaged  in  cutting  rails  and  other  useful  work  when  they  are  not 
engaged  on  their  farms,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  old  people,  widows,  and 
orphan  children,  all  seem  to  be^  workers,  and  are  doing  very  welL  This  is  proved 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  self-supporting  for  many  years,  the  Government  giving 
them  only  a  limited  supply  of  certain  agricultural  implements  and  other  useful  and 
necessary  tools,  &c.j  to  work  with,  which  are  given  to  the  most  in  need  of  them  and 
deserving  ylso.  This  is,  however,  enough,  and  is  a  good  stimulant  for  them  to  work 
and  become  able  to  purchase  their  own  tools,  machines,  plows,  ^c,  like  man^  of  their 
wealthier  people,  wno  own  those  things,  and  who  had  no  better  opportunity  a  few 
years  ago  of  getting  those  things  and  many  others  than  they  themselves  had  and  have 
to-day. 

The  satisfactory  condition  of  these  people  is  no  doubt  owing  to  their  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  surronnaing  whites  who  are  on  all  sides  of  them,  and  up 
to  the  yery  edse  of  the  reservatiom,  if  not  beyond  it,  as  well  as  the  fine  work  that 
has  been  done  oy  the  mixed  bloods  allowed  here  within  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
without  any  assistance  whatever  from  any  source  (beyond  the  getting  of  the  necessary 
timber  on  the  reservation),  but  simply  from  their  own  energy  and  labor.  These 
mixed-bloods  have  done  that  much  good  to  the  full-bloods,  if  no  more,  but  that  is 
something,  as  they  all  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing wl^en  the  Gk>vernment  will  no  longer  assist  or  look  after  them,  except  in  a  general 
way,  but  that  they  must  look  out  for  themselves,  like  their  white  neignbors. 

As  this  reservation  mast  eventually  be  thrown  open  for  settlement — that  is,  that  part 
not  required  by  Indians — the  very  just  and  equitable  provisions  of  what  is  known  as 
the  '^  Slater  bill,"  approved  March  3, 1885,  is  the  very  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  consummation.  Should  there  be  another  commission  in  this  mat- 
ter appointed  direct  from  Washington,  to  confer  with  these  Indians,  and  in  whom 
.they  will  have  perfect  confidence,  T  which  they  had  not  in  the  last  one ;  why  1  am  una- 
ble to  say)  they  may  yet  be  brought  to  approve  of  the  bill.  The  best  time  to  hold 
such  a  council  here  would  be  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  as  their  annual  hunting 
will  then  be  over,  and  they  can  all  be  easily  called  together  j  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  I  believe  that  many  of  their  most  prominent  men  are  m  favor  of  taking  their 
land  in  severalty,  and  many  more  will  be  when  the  advantages  of  the  bill  are  clearly 
explained  to  them  by  some  one  especially  from  Washington  in  whom  they  have  per- 
fect confidence. 

The  season,  especially  June  and  July,  has  been  very  hot  and  dry,  the  latter  unprec- 
edentedly  so.  Up  to  May  nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  promising  than  the  crops 
in  this  vicinity^  but,  from  the  lack  of  rain,  a  ^^reat  deal  or  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
had  to  be  cut  for  hay  in  order  to  save  the  gram.  Consequently  the  yield  of  grain 
will  not  be  as  much  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  However,  the  crop  is  very  fair 
for  the  season,  and  is  much  better  than  expected,  viz : 


Articles. 


Proportion  raised 
by  mixed-bloods. 


Wheat bnshels. 

Com do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Poutoes do... 

Tamips  do... 

Onions do... 

Beans do... 

Other  vegetables » do... 

Melons 

PompUns 

Hay  cat  and  oared tons. 

Liunber  sawed  (h>ases  for  Indians) feet. 

Wood  oat 
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The  Indians  have  sold,  darine  last  spring,  400  horses  and  ponies,  at  an  average  rate 
of  $15  each.  They  sell  a  good  many  of  their  ponies  every  year,  but  the  natural  in- 
crease keeps  the  number  on  hand  about  equal  to  the  sales  made. 

There  are  now  39  houses  (frame)  occupied  by  them,  and  there  are  materials  now 
on  their  grounds  for  about  12  more,  which  will  be  put  up  this  fall. 

Timber  suitable  for  building  purposes  is  getting  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  our  present 
saw-mill,  and  this  season's  log-cutting  will  about  use  up  the  supply,  rendering  a  re- 
moval of  the  saw-mill  necessary.  This  matter  has  been  reported  to  the  Department 
several  times,  lastly  May  20,  1^,  and  the  necessity  of  a  small  steam-engine  to  run 
tbe  mill  has  been  shown.  There  are  plenty  of  places  on  the  reserve  where  fine  timber 
can  be  had  for  many  years,  and  the  cost  of  an  engine  which  could  be  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place  would  not  be  much  more,  if  any,  than  the  removal  of  our  present 
water-power  to  some  suitable  point,  and  I  again  taKe  this  opportunity  to  respectfully 
recommend  that  a  small  steam-engine  be  furnished.  A  suitable  one  can  be  had  in  this 
vicinity  for  about  $1,500,  complete. 

The  pennission  granted  for  some  of  my  Indians  (disabled)  to  hire  labor  which  they 
are  unable  to  do  themselves  has  been  very  satisfactory.  All  agreements  of  this  nature 
are  made  in  my  presence,  and  when  the  agreed  labor  is  performed  settlement  for  the 
work  is  also  made  in  my  presence,  and  the  party  hired  at  once  leaves  the  reserve, 
and  the  arrangement  on  both  sides  is  satisfactory  and  no  trouble  of  any  kind  results 
therefrom. 

The  grist-mill  is  now  in  good  condition^  and  grinding  will  commence  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  received.  The  Umatilla  Biv^r  is  lower  at  this  time  than  ever  known  be- 
fore. Several  creeks  and  springs  have  rnn  dry  that  heretofore  always  had  water, 
and  there  is  now  hardly  water  enough  near  the  grist-mill  to  rnn  it  properly  to  any 
extent. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Indians  that  sowing  grain  in  the  fall  of  the  year  is,  on 
an  average,  far  safer  and  better  than  spring  sowing,  and  many  of  them  will  adopt  the 
plan  this  season. 

These  Indians  are  all  quiet,  and  as  a  general  rule  well  behaved  and  orderly.  The 
*' court  o(  Indian  offenses,*'  established  in  1883,  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  agent  in 
matters  which  otherwise  would  occupy  his  attention.  The  local  cases  which  come  be- 
fore the  court  are  properly  adjusted,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  felt  called  upon  to  disap- 
prove of  any  of  the  pi-oceedings. 

The  want  of  a  hospital  building  for  the  care  of  the  sick  is  much  felt  here.  Scrofu- 
lous complaints,  so  prevalent  among  all  Indians  even  here,  as  much  civilized  as  they 
are,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  their  manner  of  living  and  their  frequent  changes  in 
preparation  of  their  food,  tend  in  a  great  measure  to  develop  these  taints  in  the 
blood,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  many  of  their  lives  might  be  saved 
(especially  amongst  the  young)  if  the  proper  care  and  attention  was  given,  which  is 
uot  given  at  their  Indian  homes.  This  matter  will  form  the  subject  of  another  com- 
munication at  an  early  day. 

There  have  been  no  crimes  of  a  serious  nature  among  these  people  that  I  have 
heard  of  during  the  past  year.  Some  few  cases  of  drunkenness  and  other  petty  of- 
fenses, all  of  which  have  been  promptly  punished  by  our  police  court  when  proven. 

The  tribal  relations  of  these  people  seem  to  be  on  the  wa^e«  but  yet  on  Important 
occasions  they  p!iy  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  chiefs  and  head  uien,  and  usually 
follow  their  advice.  As  for  *' medicine  men,"  there  ts  uo  one  that  I  am  aware  of  who 
pretends  to  act  in  that  capacity,  or  any  of  my  Indians  who  believe  in  them.  Sun 
dances,  war  dances,  or  any  such  nonsense,  are  unknown  here,  and  although  a  good 
many  yet  wear  the  blanket,  as  a  general  rulG,  when  thev  are  going  away  or  to  town, 
they  usually  contrive  to  dress  in  the  costume  of  civilization.  They  are  very  sensitive, 
and  do  not  like  to  be  laughed  at  by  their  white  neighbors,  and,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  agency,  citizen's  clothing  is  generally  adopted  both  by  the  men 
and  women. 

There  is,  however,  among  these  people  a  good  deal  of  room  for  improvement,  but 
among  the  elders  this  is  about  hopeless;  but  they  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  act 
very  good  in  all  their  dealings  with  each  other,  as  well  as  their  white  neighbors,  and 
they  well  understand  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  penalties  attached  to 
the  latter.  Tho  young  people  who  attend  school  give  good  promise,  and  the  noble 
policy  of  ttie  Goverumeut  in  helping  these  people  is  beyond  all  praise,  and,  so  far  as 
I  see  before  me,  for  the  time  I  have  been  here,  tho  Department  will  have  no  reason  to 
regret  its  kindness  and  liberality. 

The  project  of  instructing  certain  Indian  boys  in  the  matter  of  farming,  S^c,  and 
taking  up  land  for  them  for  that  purpose,  entertained  by  the  Bev.  L.  L.  Conrardy, 
Catholic  missionary  priest  on  the  reserve,  and  approved  by  the  Department,  is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Indians,-  as  will  be  seen  by  the  proceedings  of  an  Indian  council  held 
here  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  forwarded  to  the  office  on  tne  5th.  The  principal  point 
of  objection  seems  to  1^  a  jealous  feeling  that  any  person,  except  the  aeent,  under  orders 
from  Washington,  should  interfere  in  any  way  with  them  or  their  land,  and  they  do  not 
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want  the  father  to  expend  hie  own  money  (aa  he  proposes),  as  they  state  that  they 
are  well  ahle  to  care  for  their  children.  Bat  from  after  events  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  true  reason  of  their  opposition  is  that  they  are  under  tbe  impression  that 
this  is  a  scheme  ffot  up  to  deprive  them  of  their  land,  and  especially  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  survey  these  particular  tracts  to  he  taken  up  for  the  bo^vs.  Of  course  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  disabuse  them  of  such  ideas,  explained  the  kind  intentions  of  the 
Department  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  honorable  Commissioner  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  or  idea  of  deprivinc  them  of  their  land  or  rights ;  that  these  boys  were 
entitled  as  much  as  they  themselves  to  a  certain  amount  of  land,  and  take  it  up  with- 
out any  permission  whatever  from  them,  so  long  as  they  propose  to  work  for  them- 
selves. But  although  they  pretended  (or  at  least  said  so)  to  believe  me,  yet  I  think 
Ihey  are  dubious  about  the  business.  At  all  events  (with  one  exception)  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  inatter  as  it  stands. 

Notwiths'anding  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  it,  whisky  finds  its  way  occasionally  to 
some  of  our  Indians — not  very  many,  I  aoi  pleased  to  notice.  There  were  25  whites 
sent  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  trial  before  the  United  States  district  conrt  for  this  offense ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  these  rascals  plead  before  the  United  States  judge  **  guilty,'' 
and  say  they  were  entirely*  ignorant  of  the  law  in  the  case,  and  the  kiud-hearte<l 
judge,  as  a  general  thin^,  lets  them  off  with  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  125  or  in  some 
special  case  $50.  This  is  altogether  wrong.  In  no  case  in  this  vicinity  is  any  one 
ignorant  that  they  are  violating  the  law  when  they  sell  liquor  to  an  Indian.  This  is 
well  illustrated  from  the  fact  that  if  there  was  not  something  wrong  why  could  not 
an  Indian  go  himself  and  get  liqnorf  He  could  not  do  so,  bud  the  citizen  that  get«or 
gives  liquor  to  an  Indian  well  knows  that  he  is  doing  wrong.  As  my  predecessors 
here,  as  well  as  all  other  Indian  agents,  have  recommended  that  the  full  extent  of  the 
law  should  be  given  In  at  least  a  few  cases  for  this  most  nefarious  offense,  in  my  opin- 
ion there  is  no  other  way  to  stop  it.  When  a  man  knows  that  he  is  liable  for  this 
offense  to  $300  fine  and  two  years  in  the  penitentiary,  if  this  penalty  was  inflicted,  in 
at  least  some  few  cases,  there  would  be  less  cause  to  speak  on  this  subject.  This  idea 
of  fining  from  $5  to  $25  for  this  offense,  when  it  costs  the  Government  nearly  $100  for 
every  person  taken  to  Portland  from  Pendleton,  is  a  mere  farce.  When  a  tine  is  im- 
posed it  should  certainly  be  enough  at  least  to  cover  all  expenses;  but  of  course  the 
honorable  United  States  district  judge  is  the  only  authority  on  this  business. 

The  boarding  -school  farm  (about  40  acres)  is  well  fenced  i  n  with  barbed  wire.  Every- 
thing was  in  good  condition  when  I  received  them  (January  15  last).  The  school  had 
then  70  scholars.  On  the  26th  of  January  (as  I  have  leported  on  several  subsequent 
occasions)  a  most  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain  occurred  from  tbe  south  side — more 
like  a  cyclone  than  anything  that  ever  occurred  here.  It  struck  the  main  building^ 
squarely,  toppling  it  over  about  2  feet  north.  This  same  storm  blew  away  a  strong 
wood-shed  150  yards,  smashing  it  in  pieces,  and  also  badly  damaged  the  school-house, 
barn,  and  other  small  outhouses.  Such  another  gale  of  wind  wonld  most  undoubtedly 
have  destroyed  the  school-hOuse.  With  all  the  assistance  I  could  command  I  had 
some  powerful  props  put  up,  which  put  the  building  in  a  comparatively  safe  condi- 
tion. By  direction  of  the  honorable  Commissioner,  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
repair  of  the  building,  as  well  as  an  addition  thereto,  were  forwarded  March  17  last, 
since  which  time  I  have  not  heard  of  any  action.  At  the  time  of  the  storm  about  30 
children  left  the  school,  and  under  the  circumstances  at  the  time  I  could  not  blame 
them.  Many  of  them  came  back  after  they  understood  the  building  was  fixed  safe, 
but  yet  other  parents  kept  their  children  away,  bein^  Afraid  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  Duilding.  I  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner to  this  matter,  and  that  I  be  authorized  to  place  the  school  buildings  in  proper 
condition,  in  which  case,  no  doubt,  I  can  have  75  scholars  (the  maximum)  at  the 
school. 

The  school  (except  for  the  above  casualty)  is  in  fine  condition,  the'conduct  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  pupils  good,  and  the  exercises  that  took  place  on  the  26tn  of 
.June  last,  at  which  a  large  number  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  (ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen) were  present,  took  all  by  surprise,  and  every  person  was  much  gratified  at 
the  proficiency  displayed  by  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  neatness  of  their  appearance 
and  the  perfect  order  and  discipline  maintained.  So  far  as  this  boarding  school  is 
cohcemed,  the  munificent  favors  of  the  Department  are  well  and  nobly  bestowed, 
and  the  noble  policy  of  the  Oovemment  in  the  treatment  of  these  people  well  proved 
to  be  correct,  as  well  as  most  just  and  humane. 

I  hope  to  receive  orders  soon  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  at  the  school,  in  order 
that  I  can  have  logs  cut  and  lumber  sawed  both  for  this  purpose,  as  weU  as  what  is 
required  for  the  general  service  at  the  agency,  and  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
suitable  timber  at  the  present  site  of  our  saw-mill,  the  sooner  this  matter  is  attended 
to,  the  better. 

The  police  force,  consisting  of  one  captain  and  six  privates,'  is  indispensable  and  a 
great  help  to  the  agent,  especially  in  looking  after  trespassers  and  timber  depredators, 
d^c,  as  well  as  quelling  all  local  disorders,  and  promptly  bringing  before  the  agent 
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und  police  court  all  offenders.  In  addition  lo  their  small  pay  they  should  receive  ra- 
tions, and  most  certainly  they  well  deserve  it.  Their  dunes  are  constant,  and  fre- 
quently severej  yet  there  is  no  shirking — always  ready — and  they  obey  my  orders  with 
strictness  and  impartiality,  whether  against  the  whites  or  Indians.  Surrounded  as  we 
are  on  all  sides  by  the  whftes — so  many  small  towns  alongside  the  reservation,  such  as 
Pendleton,  Adams,  Centreville,  Weston,  and  Milton,  every  foot  of  land  up  to  the  very 
borders,  and,  as  I  believe,  in  many  cases  within  the  limits  of  the  reserve — watchful- 
ness is  required  to  prevent  depredations,  audit  keeps  the  police  and  myself  pretty 
busy  to  "watch  these  things,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  all  other  importaut  marters  which 
are  constantly  occurring  in  a  reservation  like  this. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  pleased  with  the  progress  making  with  these  people,  and  from 
the  preparations  making  by  them  now,  next  season  will  show  (if  nothing  extraordi- 
nary occurs)  a  large  improvement  over  even  this  year.  So  far  as  intelligence  and 
being  able  to  do  business  of  all  kinds  with  their  white  neighbors  is  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve these  people  (with  the  exception  of  the  Cherokees  and  five  civilized  tribes), 
with  few  exceptions,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  Indians  under  the  care  of  the 
Government.  They  have  their  little  superstitions,  but  they  are  not  of  a  harmful 
nature,  and  I  believe  they  are  trying  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper. 

To  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau generally  I  tender  my  thanks  for  official  courtesies  and  kindness  extended  to  me 
during  my  term  of  office,  as  well  as  prompt  action  on  all  estimates  i^ade  by  me.  I 
have  endeavored  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  office  so  far, 
and  will  most  certainly  try  and  do  so  in  the  future. 

Statistics  herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  4 

B.  COFFEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Agkncy,  Oregon,  August  18, 1886. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  being  my  first  report  as  Indian 
agent  at  this  agency. 

population. 

The  annaal  census  as  rei^Qired  by  law  was  taken  as  accurately  as  was  possible  for 
the  summer  time.  The  winter  time  is  the  best,  as  far  as  getting  an  accurate  census, 
as  then  the  Indians  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  at  their  homes,  while  in  the  summer  they 
are  more  or  less  scattered,  gone  to  fisheries,  assisting  stockmen,  &c.  The  census  roll 
herewith  transmitted  shows  399  males,  460  females,  total  859  Indians  and  mixed  bloods, 
of  which  latter  there  are  but  10.    By  tribes  they  are  as  follows : 


Tribes. 


Waacoes 

Wami  Springs. 

TenlDoes 

John  Days 

Pintes 


Males. 


123 
180 
34 
24 


Females. 


125 

238 

42 

26 

29 


The  census  as  required  l)y  law  shows: 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 246 

Females  above  14  years  of  i^e 335 

Males  from  6  to  16  years  of  age 107 

Females  from  6  to  16  years  of  age 86 

Making  193  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  whether  attending  school 
or  not.  This  includes  all  girls  up  to  16  years  of  age,  so  that  the  335  females  oyer  14 
years  of  age  represent  only  those  over  16  years,  except  a  few  married  women  under 
or  near  the  latter  age.  There  were  also  39  males  and  39  femaleo  of  children  under  6 
years  of  age;  also  7  young  men  17  years  of  age.  The  law  seems  to  be  defective  in 
that  it  does  not  include  the  males  over  IG  and  under  18. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  Indians  130  can  read  English,  25  have  learned  to  read 
during  the  year,  35  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  conversation,  though  nearly 
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all  anderstand  the  English  more  or  leas,  bat  seldom  try  to  speak  it.  I  think  at  least 
700  of  them  wear  citizens'  dress  wholly  and  159  in  part.  The  Indian  of  song  and  ro- 
mauice  is  fast  dying  oat.  and  in  a  few  more  years  the  Indians  with  blankets,  war 
paint,  and  feathers  will  nere  be  no  more  seen. 

6ANITABT  CONDITION. 

The  general  health  has  been  very  good,  and  less  deaths  ocoarred  than  in  some  pre- 
vions  years,  as  I  find  from  previous  reports.  There  were  1,495  cases  treated  by  the 
physician ;  also  15  births  and  14  deaths.  There  were  likely  more  births,  bat  not  re- 
ported ;  deaths  are  more  apt  to  be  reported  thap  births. 

The  transition  period  from  savage  life  to  civilization  seems  to  be  the  most  trying 
one  of  all  for  the  Indians.  In  their  savage  state  they  seldom  camp  long  in  one  place, 
so  that  when  their  camps  become  more  or  less  filthy  they  could  and  did  move  from  it, 
while  living  in  houses  they  have  to  remain  in  one  place  and  are  slow  to  learn  that 
cleanliness  is  a  prime  necessity.  Another  obstacle  to  health  and  advancement  seems 
to  be  their  firm  faith  in  their  "  medicine  men,"  inbred  and  inwrought  into  their 
very  being  from  earliest  childhood,  that  **  will  not  down,"  and  keep  them  from  seek- 
ing the  help  and  taking  the  advice  of  a  physician,  especially  if  he  does  not  take  extra 
Eains  to  minister  to  their  needs  and  inspire  confidence  by  neat  success.  The  great 
ope  for  the  Indian  lies  in  that  part  cf  tne  rising  generation  now  being  educated  and 
instructed  in  Christian  principles. 

DWBLUNG  HOUSES  OF  INDIANS. 

Of  these  there  are  at  least  125,  nearly  all  frame  buildings,  from  the  small  house  to 
the  more  pretentious  dwelling.  None  are  very  fine,  but  some  are  very  well  constructed 
and  neat  in  appearance.  During  the  year  but  ten  were  erected,  all  by  Indian  labor. 
Many  have  lumber  sawed  out  and  on  the  ground,  but  have  waited  hoping  for  help  to 
build,  more  skillA^il  than  their  own  would  be. 

LAND  IN  SBVERALTT. 

No  lands  have  as  yet  been  allotted  in  severalty.  Some  steps  were  taken  a  year  ago 
or  more,  but  no  definite  action  has  been  had  to  allot  lands.  Before  it  can  be  done 
lines  must  be  resurveyed  and  corners  re-established  as  well  as  new  surveys  made,  and 
for  this  I  am  waiting. 

PUBSUITS  OF  INDIANS. 

Fully  200  fhll-blood  male  Indians  undertake  manual  labor  in  civilized  pursnitB ; 
150  families  are  engaged  in  cultivating  farms  or  small  patches  of  ground ;  140,527 
pounds  of  freight  were  transported  by  Indians'  teams,  earning  |1, 584.32.  Fonr-fiithB 
of  their  subsistence  comes  from  civilized  pursuits,  one-fifth  from  roots,  fish,  &c. 

FABMS  AND  LANDS  CULTTVATBD. 

I  estimate  30,000  acres  of  tillable  land,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  reser- 
vation, as  most  of  the  land  is  rocky,  hilly,  and  mountainous.  There  are  no  large 
bodies  of  tillable  land.  A  few  valleys  and  here  and  there  patches  of  upland  comprise 
what  is  tillable.  Of  land  actually  cultivated  I  estimate  2,500  acres ;  broken  durin j^ 
the  year,  495  acres ;  under  fence,  5,500  acres ;  rods  of  fencing  made  during  the  year, 

Notwitiistanding  the  increased  acreage  the  crops  are  not  up  to  average.  In  fact, 
many  fields  are  quite  a  failure,  owing  to  the  severe  drought.  Some  of  the  larireat 
grain  producers  have  cut  most  of  Iheir  fields  for  hay,  so  as  to  provide  plenty  of  reed 
for  their  stock  during  the  winter  time,  and  also  realizing  that  there  is  more  profit  in 
converting  their  agricultural  products  into  beef,  pork,  &c.,  than  in  marketing  the 
grain.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  farm  properly.  I  am  thankful 
that  I  have  been  allowed  an  additional  farmer  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  go  from  fama 
to  farm  and  show  the  Indians  how  to  prepare  their  ground,  sow  their  seed,  and  reap 
their  harvest,  &,e. 

CBOPS,  BAT,  ETC. 

I  estimated  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  200  bushels  of  com,  500  bushels  of  oats,  50 
of  barley  and  rye,  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  number  of  melons,  2,500;  pumpkins,  2,000 ; 
tons  of  hay  cut,  1,50D.  These  are  their  principal  products;  other  vegetables  than 
those  named  were  raised,  but  in  small  quantities.  In  a  good  season  there  would  have 
been  at  least  double  the  quantity  raised,  especially  of  wheat.  With  gardens  a  dry 
season  does  not  make  so  much  difierence,  as  irrigation  is  resorted  to  more  or  leas.    An* 
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other  thing  that  has  cut  short  the  wheat  product  is  smut  in  the  wheat.  I  had  not  the 
hlue  vitriol  on  hand  to  issue  to  the  Indians,  and  but  few  looked  out  to  provide  it  in 
time  to  use  npon  their  seed- wheat.  I  hope  my  estimate  for  these  articles  for  the  pres- 
ent ^ear  will  he  tilled— it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  preparing  seed- wheat,  and  some- 
times seed-oats. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

Amount  of  lumber  sawed,  200,000  feet ;  cords  of  wood  out,  200 ;  butter  made,  150 
pounds;  value  of  robes,  furs,  deer,  skins,  &c.,  $4,000.  Of  the  lumber  sawed,  about 
75,000  feet  was  for  Department  use. 

V  STOCK  OWNED  BY  INDLAN8. 

I  estimate  5,500  horses,  5  mules,  1,100  head  of  cattle,  60  swine,  1,800  sheep,  700  do- 
mestic fowls.  One  Indian  has  now  1,700  sheep,  of  which  500  were  by  natural  in- 
crease since  last  year,  and  100  he  purchased  last  spring.  Oue  other  Indian  has 
about  100  head.  These  two  men  are  the  only  Indians  owning  sheep.  They  have  been 
advised  by  previous  agents  and  by  me  to  get  rid  of  so  many  ponies  and  get  sheep. 
This  reservation  is  better  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry  than  to  any  other  kinds  of 
stock. 

CRIMES  COMMITTED. 

The  year  has  been  quite  free  fix>m  outbreaking  crimes.  But  one  r  al  tra^icedy  oc- 
curred, that  the  killing  of  an  Indian  medicine-man  in  June  last.  I  have  elsewhere 
spoken  of  their  firm  belief  in  their  medicine-men.  This  doctor  had  been  called  in  to 
make  medicine  over  a  sick  child  whom  it  was  said^he  had  **  shot"  with  his  medicine, 
and  be  alone  could  cure.  The  father  of  the  child  was  led  to  believe  the  doctor  was 
not  trying  to  cure  and  the  child  was  going  to  die,  hence  the  doctor  was  made  away 
with  during  the  night  by  some  parties,  as  his  body  was  found  next  morning  with  hin 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Nearly  four  days  were  spent  in  investigating  the  matter, 
and  while  strong  suspicion  rested  upon  at  least  three  men,  there  was  no  positive  evi- 
dence as  to  who  committed  the  crime.  During  the  investigation  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  and  their  firm  belief  in  the  i>ower  of  their  **  medicine-men '' 
was  brought  out  very  prominently.  Not  one  but  testified  that  they  believed  their 
doctors  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  could  kill  or  cure  at  their  will.  They 
testified  that  if  an  Indian  should  swear  that  he  did  not  believe  the  doctors  had  this 
power  they  would  not  believe  him.  ^One  Indian  named  Car-polis,  a  policeman,  and 
one  of  the  captors  of  Captain  Jack  in  the  Modoc  war,  when  asked  if  ho  would  make 
an  arrest,  if  ordered  to  do  it,  knowing  that  he  would  have  to  die  through  the  power 
of  the  doctors,  said  he  would  do  his  duty.  He  believed  the  doctor  had  the  power 
to  kill  him,  but  be  would  do  his  duty  all  the  same.  This  can  be  considered  tnie 
courage.    He  has  the  name  of  being  couraji^eous. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ever  eradicate  the 
superstitious  ideas  they  have  regarding  their  medicine  men,  especially  from  the  older 
Indians. 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  boarding  schools  upon  this  reservation  ;  one  at  SinemashOj  20  miles 
north  of  this  agency,  and  one  at  the  agency.  There  is  one  school-house  at  Smemasho 
and  two  at  this  agency,  though  one  is  old  and  used  now  as  a  sitting  room  for  boys. 

Number  of  children  attending  the  Sinemasho  school  was :  Males,  27 ;  females,  14 ; 
total,  41.  School  was  taught  lOf  months.  Average  attendance  during  that  time 
was  30|,  largest  average  was  40,  during  February. 

Salaries  paid  teachers  and  employes $2, 800  00 

All.  other  expenses 1,708  08 

Total 4,508  08 

Superintendent  and  principal  teacher,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brunk,  salary 800  00 

Industrial  teacher,  Mr.  E.  D.  Sloan,  salary 800  00 

Matron,  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Sloan,  salary 480  00 

Seamstress,  Mrs.  Louise  Brunk,  salary 480  00 

Cook  and  laundress,  Miss  LillieL.  Pitt,  salary 320  00 

The  above  were  the  employes  at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  the  teacher  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Culver ;  industrial  teacher,  Mr.  J.  H.  Howell ; 
matron,  Mrs.  Susan  McKay :  seamstress,  Mrs.  Tidusia  Howell.  Four  different  per- 
Hons  acted  as  industrial  teachers.  Mr.  Howell  was  succeeded  b^Mr.  Frank  Wheeler, 
and  he  by  Mr.  C  H.  Walker,  and  he  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Sloan. 

At  the  agency  boarding  school  the  number  of  scholars  attending  were  54;  males, 
32 ;  females,  22.    School  was  taught  lOf  months.    Average  attendance  during  that 
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time,  45^.  Largest  average  was  4Hiy  in  January.  Salaries  paid  teachers  and  employes, 
|2,000;  all  other  expenses,  $2,537.70 ;  total,  84,537.70,  all  furnished  by  the  Gfovern- 
ment.  , 

Superintendent  and  principal  teacher,  Mr.  D.  J.  Holmes,  salary |800 

Matron,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Downer,  salary 480 

Seamstress,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Elder,  salary 480 

Cook  and  laundress,  Miss  Mary  F.  Wheeler,  salary 320 

The  above  were  the  employ^  at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  teacher  was  Mr.  Charles  E.  Whitmore,  resigned  Mai'ch  31 ;  matron,  Miss 
Anna  Delvol;  seamstress,  Mrs.  Bhoda  E.  Gesner.  The  cook  and  laundress  did  not 
commence  service  until  October  1. 

A  new  school  building  was  erected  last  year,  commenced  by  Agent  Gesner,  and  fin- 
ished after  I  took  charge.  It  is  20  by  32,  the  lower  part  used  as  a  school  room,  the 
upper  as  boys'  dormitory.  Much  more  room  is  needed  and  will  be  provided  as  fast  aa 
possible.  Lumber  and  other  material  was  provided  for  a  new  building  at  Sinemasho 
24  by  60,  two  stories  high. 

At  Sinemasho  the  school  cultivates  14  acres,  though  most  of  this  to  hay.  At  the 
agency  about  16  acres  is  cultivated,  though  most  of  this  was  put  into  grain  for  hay 
by  the  agency  farmer.  Enough  was  planted  to  garden  product  to  have  furnished  the 
schools  an  the  vegetables  they  would  have  needed,  but  the  unusually  dry,  hot  season 
has  cut  them  shOlrt,  and  they  will  be  nearly  a  failure  in  most  articles.  At  the  agency 
irrigation  was  attempted,  but  so  many  Indian  families  used  the  water  to  irrigate  their 
fielos  and  gardens  on  land  above  the  agency  garden  and  field  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  supply  to  keep  up  proper  irrigation.  Another  season  water  will  be  taken , 
if  possible,  srom  the  agency  crees.  Tenino  Creek,  on  which  the  fields  are  situated,  is 
but  a  small  stream.  At  Sinemasho  no  irrigation  is  possible,  where  the  principal  gar> 
den  is  niHr  situated.  However,  the  altitude  is  much  greater,  and  there  is  more  snow 
and  rain  faaUs ;  hence  crops  and  gardens  do  well  there.  I  expect  to  have  a  much  larger 
attendance  the  coming  school  year  commencing  August  30,  and  I  hope  to  show  a  much 
better  record  in  every  material  respect. 

RELIGIOUS  AKD  MORAL  WORKS. 

The  religious  work  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America,  Rev.  B.  W.  McBride,  A.  M.,  in  charge.  This  gentlemen  has 
handed  me  the  following  statistics: 

Amount  of  contributions,  $1,772,50;  expended  as  follows: 

Salary  of  missionary $1,000  00 

For  building  purposes 150  00 

For  helpers,  interpreters,  and  mission  supplies 377  88 

Total 1,527  88 

All  the  amounts  contributed  were  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  An  on  c 
line  of  the  missionary  work  will  be  found  in  the  report  kindly  furnished  me  by  the 
missionary  in  charge,  which  I  herewith  transmit,  and  desire  should  be  published  as  a 
part  of  or  an  addition  to  my  report. 

The  matter  of  horse-racing  spoken  of  in  his  report  was  mainly  carried  on  amon^ 
the  Warm  Springs.  They  were  frequently  spoken  to  about  it,  but  it  has  been  their 
custom  for  many  years  to  run  horses,  especially  Sabbath  afternoons,  after  religious  borv- 
ices.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  received  the  idea  from  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
members  of  a  certain  religious  sect  with  whom  they  were  more  or  less  associated  iu 
the  earlier  years  of  missionary  work  upon  this  coast  that  the  Sabbath  ended  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  religious  services,  and  the  balance  of  the  day  was  to  be  given  to 
amusements,  I  have  hoped  to  induce  them  to  give  up  horse- racing,  &c.,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  Sabbath,  but  some  have  declared  they  would  not  attend  church  if  they 
were  not  permitted  to  race  horses  afterwards.  It  may  bo  necess.'U'y  to  do  more  thaia 
to  urge  them  to  give  up  their  horse-racing.  Still  it  is  much  better  to  try  to  lead  iii 
any  moral  work  than  to  drive,  and  I  hope  for  improvement  in  the  future. 

I  realize  more  and  more  that  the  Bible  and  Christian  teaching  is  the  great  power 
and  the  only  power  that  can  ever  change  the  Indian  to  be  what  he  should  and  can  be, 
a  free  man  and  a  citizen.  To  be  a  free  man  he  must  be  led  out  of  his  superstitions 
beliefs.  Education  alone  cannot  do  this;  but  Christianity  can,  and  I  appreciate  the 
help  of  a  Uhristian  missionary  in  the  highest  degree  and  give  the  work  my  hearty  sup- 
port. 
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COURT  OF  INDIAK  OFFENSES. 

The  three  judges  constituting  the  court  were  the  captain  and  two  non-commis- 
sioned officers  ol  the  police  force.  It  was  found  necessary  to  hold  a  number  of  spe- 
cial sessions  aside  from  the  regular  two  sessiouH  a  month.  As  a  rule  their  decisions 
were  well  rendered  and  satisfactory  to  their  people.  Still,  it  is  hard  to  get  the  Indians 
out  of  the  idea  that  there  must  be  a  head  chief  and  councilmen,  and  it  makes  it  much 
more  difficult  to  secure  that  respect  and  confidence  for  the  judges  which  they  should 
have.  I  have  a  good  force  of  policemen  and  expect  to  euiorce  every  rule  f^oveming 
the  oonrt  of  Indian  offenses.  Preventing  the  practicing  of  the  Indian  medicine  men 
is  going  to  be  the  hardest  rule  to  enforce  of  them  all,  for  the  policemen  are  as  firm 
believers  in  their  power  as  are  any  of  the  Indians,  and  may  not  always  voluntarily 
inform  upon  them,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  secretly  call  them  in  when  they 
or  any  of  their  relatives  or  friends  are  very  sick.  In  common  sickness  they  are  will- 
ing to  depend  upon  the  agency  physician. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  took  charge  of  this  agency  the  1st  of  last  October,  relieving  my  predecessor,  Alonzo 
Gesner,  esq.  I  found  most  of  the  property  in  gooa  condition,  and  that  considera- 
ble bad  been  done  towards  improving  the  appearance  of  the  affency.  I  am  willing  to 
accord  to  my  immediate  predecessor  all  the  praise  that  is  his  due.  He  evidently  dis- 
played a  good  deal  of  energy  in  providing  material  for  new  buildings  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  many  ways.  There  are  things,  however,  that  I  could' 
criticise.  I  have  no  wish  nor  do  I  think  it  wise  to  attempt  to  build  up  a  reputation 
by  trying  to  tear  down  the  reputation  of  some  one  else.  There  are  thines  mentioned 
in  last  year's  annual  report  that  had  better  been  left  unsaid.  Many  things  are  in- 
tensely one-sided  and  do  not  do  justice  to  some  parties  mentioned,  as  I  find  from  the 
testimony  from  disinterested  persons. 

Of  my  own  management  I  shall  say  but  little.  The  statistics  show  the  results  of 
my  nine  months'  service  up  to  June  30.  Were  improvement-s  to  be  the  only  criterion 
of  an  agent's  administration  I  might  claim  more  praise  than  my  late  predecessor. 
When  I  took  charge  there  was  not  a  new  building  at  the  agency  fnlly  completed.  A 
new  bam  was  nearly  so,  and  a  new  school  building  under  way.  These  nave  been 
completed,  a  new  commissary  building  erected,  and  a  substantial  Jail  built.  The 
blacksmith  shop  ^as  torn  down,  rebuilt,  and  whitewashed ;  the  old  boarding-school 
building  renovated  and  painted  inside  and  out.  All  this  was  made  the  more  possible 
from  plans  inaugurated  before  I  took  charge,  and  I  ''render  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due."  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  both  my  predecessors,  covering  the  service  since 
1866,  did  all  in  their  power,  each  in  his  way,  to  elevate  the  Indians  and  improve  their 
condition.  Capt.  John  Smith,  so  long  in  service,  seems  to  have  bent  all  his  energies 
in  trying  to  civilize  through  Christian  teaching.  We  who  have  succeeded  him  may 
not  know  how  much  his  years  of  toil,  privation,  and  sorrow  have  made  our  success  all 
the  more  possible. 

I  believe  in  using  every  possible  honorable  means  to  carry,  on  the  work.  Christian 
teaching  and  example  should  stand  at  the  head,  then  education  and  instruction  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  practicable.  If  there  is  anv  one  thing  that  I  have 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  more  than  another  it  has  been  that  they  must  de- 
pend upon  their  own  exertions  for  self-support;  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  de- 
pend upon  the  soil  for  their  principal  subsistence.  The  most  part  seems  to  realize 
the  truth  of  what  is  told  them,  but  some  still  seem  to  cling  to  the  hope  that  they  can 
always  be,  as  in  the  years  of  the  past,  wild  Indians,  with  nothing  to  do  but  hnntj  fiish, 
and  indulge  in  Indian  pastime.  The  onward  march  of  the  ''inevitable  "  will,  however, 
sooner  or  later  dispel  this  idea,  or  else  overwhelm  in  destruction  those  who  hug  the 
delusive  fancy  to  their  hearts.  The  soil  was  made  to  be  tilled,  and  if  the  Indian  will 
Dot  do  it  he  must  give  place  to  those  who  will ;  only  let  him  have  a  fair  trial  and  be 
given  all  t^e  help  possible.  Also  the  rights  of  property  must  be  taught  them,  and  the 
widow  and  fatherless  not  be  robbed  when  the  head  of  the  family  is  taken  away.  This 
I  have  made  a  strong  point  also.  In  all  things  I  have  had  good  success,  but  hope  for 
much  better  in  the  future.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  idea,  so  prevalent,  that  the 
only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one.  Of  course  there  are  traits  of  character  that  are  dis- 
tinctively Indian,  but  human  nature  is  the  same,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  and 
if  they  are  treated  as  men  should  be  they  will  act  as  men  should  act.  Every  dollar 
appropriated  and  judiciously  expended  will  come  back  in  blessing  upon  the  liberal 
hftnds  that  gave  it,  whether  of  Government  or  private  funds.  Let  us  not  be  weary 
Id  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if^we  faint  not. 

BespeotinSy  submitted. 

JASON  WHEELER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  CoMHissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Uintah  and  Ouray  Agbnct,  Utah,  September  20, 1886. 
Sir  :  As  npeoial  agent  temporarily  in  charge,  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  the  follow- 
ing annual  report  upon  the  condition  of  Indian  affairs  at  the  Uinta^i  and  Oaray  Agency 
(consolidated)  daring  the  fiscal  year  Jost  closed. 

LOCATION. 

The  Ouray  Agency  (recently  reduced  to  a  suh-agency)  is  situated  immediately  on 
the  west  hank  of  Qreen  River,  WO  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Du  Chesne  River,  1  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  95  miles  north  of  Price,  Utah,  the  nearest  rail- 
way or  telegraph  station.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Uncompahffre  Reserve,  which  em- 
braces 1,933,440  acres,  and  lies  wholly  in  Uintah  County,  Utah  Territory. 

The  Uintah  Valley  Agency  is  situated  on  Uintah  River,  about  30  miles  northwest 
of  Ouray,  90  north  of  Price,  and  170  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Uintah  Reserve,  which  lies  immediately  west  of  the  Uncompahgre  Reserve,  and  partly 
in  Uintah  County  and  partly  in  Wahsatch,  embracing,  as  it  is  understood,  all  the 
country  drained  by  Du  Chesne  and  Uintah  Rivers. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  Uncompahgre  Reserve  is  a  desert.  Of  the  1,933,440  acres  embraced  therein 
not  one  can  bo  relied  on  to  produce  a  crop  without  irrigation,  and  not  more  than  3 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  susceptible  of  being  made  productive  by  process  of  irriga> 
tion.  Along  the  margin  of  Du  Chesne  and  Uintah  Rivers  there  is  enon^h  reclaimf^ble 
land  to  give  every  family  on  the  reserve  a  good  farm.  But  without  irrigation  it  is- 
an  arid  waste.  In  my  Judgment  an  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be  carried  within 
convenient  reach  of  all  this  land  at  a  cost  of  |3,000  or  less. 

The  Uintah  Reserve  embraces  the  Uintah  Valley,  which  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
and  most  delightful  valley  in  Utah  except  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  But 
here,  as  on  the  Uncompahgre  Reserve,  the  rainfall  is  light  and  uncertain,  and  all 
crops  have  to  be  made  by  irrigation.  But  the  water  supply  is  so  abundant,  and  the 
topography  of  the  country  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  that  all  the  best  part 
of  the  valley  can  be  irrigated  at  comparative  light  expense. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

By  act  of  Congress  the  two  agencies  were  consolidated  July  1,  1886,  Onray  bein^ 
reduced  to  a  snl^agency,  with  a  clerk  in  charge,  and  Uintah  being  designated  as  th» 
seat  of  the  consolidated  agency. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  belonging  to  the  Ouray  Agency  are  the  Tabequache  or  Unoompahne 
band  of  Utes,  about  1,0^  in  number.  Those  belonging  to  the  Uintah  Agency  are  the 
Uintah  and  White  River' bands  of  Utes  (about  481  ot  the  former  and  575  of  the  latter), 
1,056  in  all. 

CONDITION. 

There  are  no  Indians  within  the  range  of  my  knowledge  lower  down  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  than  the  Utes.  They  have  acquired  some  of  the  vices  of  civilization, 
though  but  little  of  its  enlightenment,  and  but  few,  if  any,  of  its  virtues.  Scarcely 
half  a  score  ofUintahs  aud  White  Rivers,  and  not  one  of  the  Uncompahgres,  will 
send  their  children  to  school.  They  seem  to  regard  every  suggestion  of  advancement 
as  a  menace  to  their  treaty  stipulations,  and  every  effort  at  civilization  as  an  innova- 
tion upon  their  vested  rights.  The  most  advanced  members  of  the  tribe  barely  know 
eoough  of  the  arts  of  industry  to  drive  a  team,  or  plant,  cultivate,  aitd  harvest  a  crop 
in  th  e  crudest  possible  way.  Blankets,  leggins.  moccasins,  gee-strings,  paint,  and 
feathers  constitute  the  fashionable  or  prevailing  Ute  costume,  and  the  brush  wickiup 
or  the  cloth  or  skin  tei>ee  is  the  almost  universal  Ute  habitation.  There  are  perhaps 
less  then  twenty-five  wooden  houses  in  the  tribe,  and  less  than  that  number  of  In- 
dians who  are  ever  seen  entirely  in  citizens'  dress. 

As  a  tribe  the  Utes  are  a  high-spirited  people  in  certain  ways.  They  are  brave, 
fond  of  the  chase,  and  admirers  of  a  good  horpe  and  a  showy  dr^.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  are  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  government,  distrustful  of  whites,  op- 
posed  to  any  sort  of  improvement,  and  by  nature  nomadic  and  savage  in  their  habits 
and  instincts.  They  are  also  a  thrifty  and  independent  people  in  their  way.  They 
are  very  fond  of  horses,  and  of  these  they  have  lar^e  numbers,  many  of  which  toe 
far  superior  to  the  common  Indian  ponies.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Uintahs,  White 
Rivers,  and  Uncompahgres  own  in  the  aggregate  at  least  12,000  horses  and  ponies. 
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Tbey  also  own  several  valuable  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  Uncompahgres  own  a  few 
large  flocks  of  ffoats.  In  fact,  in  live  stock  the  Utes  may  be  said  to  be  well  off.  The 
Uintahs  and  White  Rivers  have  also  thirty  or  forty  waffons,  with  which  they  do  con- 
siderable freighting  for  the  agency  and  the  agency  traders.  Thirtv  new  wagons  will 
be  issued  to  them  in  the  course  oi  the  next  two  months,  and  then  they  will  be  able  to 
pat  titty  or  sixty  good  four-horse  teams  on  the  road.  Some  of  them  also  make  some 
preteosions  towai^  farming.  One  band  of  the  Uncompahgres,  located  on  DuChesne 
ttiver,  between  the  agency  and  Fort  Du  Chesne,  will  raise  this  year  25,000  pounds  of 
oats  and  a  considerable  amount  of  potatoes  and  melons,  while  the  Uintahs  and  White 
Bivers  will  raise  perhaps  twice  as  much  of  all  the  products  named  as  the  Uncompah- 
.  gres,  and  several  nundred  bushels  of  wheat  besides. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Although  not  marked  by  any  sort  of  advancement  or  improvement  in  the  Utes,  this 
has  been  an  eventful  year  at  these  agencies.  Five  great  crimes,  besides  minor  acts 
of  lawlessness,  have  been  committed  by  the  Indians.  The  commission  of  these  crimes, 
and  the  inability  of  the  agent  to  punish  the  perpetrators  thereof,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  post  on  the  Uncompahgre  Reserve  on  the  19th  of  August,  which 
almost  precipitated  a  general  and  determined  outbreak  at  both  agencies. 

The  first  of  these  crimes  was  the  killing  and  robbing  of  a  white  trapper  named 
Enoch  Rhodes,  on  Strawberry  River,  last  December,  by  a  White  River  named  Sower- 
rump.  Sowerrnmp  fled  from  the  reserve  immediately  after  committing  the  crime  and 
has  never  been  apprehended.     He  is  still  supposed  to  be  off  the  reserve. 

The  next  was  by  the  Uncompahgres,  at  Ouray,  at  the  time  of  their  annuity  payment 
in  April  last.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Indians  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
census  rolls  failed  to  present  themselves  for  payment,  and  Mr.  Carson,  the  agent  then 
in  charge,  was  intimidated  and  compelled  to  pay,  as  he  believed,  to  save  his  life,  their 
share  of  the  money,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $3,t)00,  to  the  Utes  present,  who 
had  already  reweived  their  per  capita. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence  an  Uncompahgre  named  Arowod  shot  and  killed  Shava- 
naux,  an  Uncompahgre  chief  and  ''medicine  man,''  whom  Arowod  accused  of  mak- 
ing bad  medicine  for  his  two  sons  who  had  died  a  short  time  before.  After  shooting 
Shavanaux,  Arowod  started  to  ride  away,  but  did  not  get  out  of  gunshot  range  before 
his  body  was  pierced  by  at  least  a  hnndred  Winchester  and  revolver  balls  fired  at  him 
by  Shavanaux's  friends  who  happened  to  be  near  at  hand  at  the  time.  A  rope  was 
then  put  around  Arowod's  feet  and  he  was  dragged  to  the  bank  of  Du  Chesne  River 
by  his  own  pony.  The  pony  was  shot,  and  the  lifeless  bodies  of  pony  and  owner, 
securely  tied  together,  were  thrown  into  the  deep  and  rapid  river  by  the  savage  chiers 
savage  avengers.  Both  men  were  killed  within  gunshot  range  of  the  a-jency  office, 
but  the  agent  was  powerless  alike  to  prevent  ihe  tragedy  or  pnnish  the  offenders. 

Following  these  crimes  was  the  murder  of  Pap  Rice  by  Wash  (both  Uncompahgres), 
on  Blue  Mount^n,  Colorado,  some  time  in  July.  Wash  is  a  headman  and  '*  medicine 
man,''  and,  I  may  add,  a  bad  man,  and  had  attended  Pap  Rice's  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
died.  Meeting  Wash  some  time  afterward,  Rice  said  to  him,  "  You  have  killed  both 
of  my  sons  and  you  might  as  well  kill  me."  Construing  that  remark  to  be  a  threat  €£ 
his  own  life,  Wash  leveled  his  gun  at  the  old  man  and  fired,  killing  him  instantly. 
When  called  to  account  for  the  deed,  the  best  justification  that  Wash  or  his  friends 
eould  offer  for  it  was  that  Rice,  being  rather  an  old  man,  had  only  a  few  years  to  live 
anyhow,  and  that,  therefore,  no  very  great  wrong  had  been  done. 

THE  MILITART— FORT  DU  CHESNE— THREATENED  OUTBREAK. 

On  the  19th  of  August  a  force  of  four  companies  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavajry, 
under  command  of  Col.  F.  W.  Benteen,  marched  into  the  Uncompahgre  Reserve  and 
went  into  camp  at  a  place  near  the  junction  of  Uintah  and  Du  Chesne  Rivers,  about 
halfway  between  the  two  agencies,  which  they  called  Fort  Du  Chesne.  Fort  Du  Chesne 
is  to  be  a  permanent  post,  and  the  presence  of  the  troops  has  so  far,  in  my  judgment, 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  Indians.  At  first  they  made  up  their  minds  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  their  reserves  by  the  Army,  and  for  several  days  a  general  and  de- 
termined outbreak  seemed  likely  to  occur  at  any  moment.  But  the  crisis  was  finally 
passed  without  any  acts  of  violence,  and  at  present  the  Indians  appear  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  presence  of  troops  in  the  country. 

BUOGBSTIOHB. 

If  permitted  to  suggest  the  needs  of  these  Indians,  I  would  say  that  first  of  all  they 
need  a  strong,  vigorous,  fearless,  and  honest  ag^ent ;  and,  next,  fewer  annuity  goods 
sod  supplies,  and  at  least  two  additional  or  assistant  farmers  for  Ouray  Agency  and 
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fhree  for  Uintah— not  to  do  the  work  for  the  Indians,  bat  to  teach  them  how  to  do  it 
IhemselyeSf  to  help  them  to  select  good  places  for  their  fields,  to  show  them  how  to 
fence  the  same,  and  to  break  their  land,  and  plant,  irrigate,  calti  vate,  and  harvest  their 
'Crops.  Then,  fewer  blankets  and  more  fence-wire  and  agrionltaral  implements,  less 
tepee  cloth  and  more  lumber,  the  issue  of  the  agency  herds  of  cattle  to  them  in  sever- 
ity, some  sort  of  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  and 
the  allotment  of  lands  to  them  in  severalty  as  soon  and  as  generally  as  the  same 
can  be  done. 

The  work  of  civilizing  the  Utes  wil^  be  slow  under  any  condition  of  things.  It 
will  take  more  than  one  generation,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and 
with  the  best  means  that  can  possibly  be  devised,  to  elevate  them  to  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  civilization.  But  with  reasonable  facilities  at  his  command,  and  an  ade* 
quate  force  of  industrial  teachers,  as  above  sueffested,  I  believe  any  competent  agent 
could  make  them  produce  from  tue  first  year  allof  everything  they  need  for  their  sup- 
port except  beef;  and  by  issuing  the  agency  cattle  to  them  in  severalty,  and  giving  them 
proper  encouragement  and  attention,  they  could  be  made  in  a  few  years  to  produce 
^heir  own  meat  supply.  I  believe  the  accomplishment  of  all  this  by  a  competent  agent, 
with  the  means  at  his  command,  would  be  not  only  possible  but  easy  enough ;  and,  ii 
"^o,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  €k)vemment,  and  better  still  for  the  Indians,  than  the 
policy  now  pursued  towards  them. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

EUGENE  E.  WHITE, 
Special  Agent  ai  Large,  \n  Charge  of  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ouray  Agency,  Utah  Tbrbitory,  August  14,  1886. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883 : 

The  Tabequacbe  band  of  Ute  Indians,  for  whose  welfare  this  a^ncy  exists,  occupy 
a  reservation  of  1,933,440  acres  in  Uintah  County,  Utah,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  barren,  sterile  land,  though  capable  of  being  made  fertile  and  productive  by  irri- 
gation. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  events  of  more  or  less  importance,  and,  nrindfnl  of 
the  dictum  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  '*  rose-colored  "  state- 
men  ts  are  not  wanted,  I  am  compeUed  to  say  it  has  not  been  a  successful  one,  so  far  as 
any  noticeable  progress  has  been  made  by  these  Indians  towards  civilization  and 
independence. 

habits  and  condition  of  INDIANS. 

» 

These  Indians  are  what  is  known  as  *'  blanket "  Indians ;  as  a  rule  are  lazy,  Shiftless, 
vicious,  and  densely  ignorant :  content  to  live  the  barbarous  life  of  their  ancestors ; 
perpetaally  loafing  around,  wnen  not  on  their  wandering  bunting  trips,  like  so  many 
Micawbers,  ever  waiting  f6r  something  to  turn  up ;  without  energy,  ambition,  or  any 
thought  of  their  future.  They  have  no  respect  for  the  white  man  or  his  ways,  and 
but  little  for  the  Government,  for  the  latter  has  never  forced  their  respect,  and  has  let 
them  have  their  own  way  so  long  that  they  have  come  to  believe  they  will  always 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  barbarous  state  undisturbed. 

Polygamy  and  gambling  are  their  prevailing  vices,  the  former  borrowed  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Mormon  Church,  not  because  it  has  any  relicious  significance,  but  that 
it  agrees  with  their  inclinations.  This  vice  has  not  been  uroken  or  checked,  simply 
because  the  means  or  power  is  not  at  hand  to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  that  while  variona 
misdemeanors  and  three  murders  occurred  during  the  year  it,  was  found  impossible 
to  bring  the  offenders  to  Justice. 

There  is  here  no  police  force  or  court  of  Indian  offenses^  or  any  of  the  a<J|janctB 
towards  the  securement  of  law  and  order.  The  nearest  military  is  nearly  200  miles 
away,  beyond  reach  or  call,  and  in  winter  time,  when  the  mountain  roads  are  blocked 
by  snow  and  ice,  might  be  a  thousand  miles  for  all  the  protection  affbrded.  The 
Indian  is  the  master  of  the  situation,  and  he  knows  it.  He  won't  work,  because  he 
isn't  forced  to  it  and  it  is  beneath  his  dignity.  Besides,  that  far  away,  mystical, 
beneficent  '*  Washington "  kindly  furnishes  him  with  food,  clothing,  and  pocket- 
money  (which  is  quite  natural  and  Just,  and  will  always  continue,  he  tninks).  Then 
why  should  he  work  f  He  don't.  He  placidly  sits  on  the  banks  of  the  White  and 
Oreen  Rivers,  kicks  his  feet  in  the  muddy  waters,  longing  and  dreaming,  perhi^s, 
for  the  coming  of  the  Indian  millennium— the  downfall  of  the  whites,  his  ooantry 
regained,  the  delights  of  the  chase  and  trail,  as  in  days  of  yore. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

These  Indians  are  banters  by  inheritance  and  instinoti  reamers  and  wanderers, 
without  any  fixed  habitation  or  abode,  and  as  argument  and  persuasion  are  the  only 
means  at  hand  to  induce  them  to  alter  this  primitive  mode  of  life,  to  exchange  their 
rifles  and  pistols  for  aKriouitural  implements,  and  settle  down  to  earn  a  subsistence 
out  of  mother  earth,  the  prospect  is  not  good  for  their  becoming  successful  farmers  in 
tiie  near  futare. 

There  are  now  forty-two  families  engaged  in  cultivating  farms,  and  the  present 
season,  owing  mainly  to  the  indefatigable  efiforts  of  the  agency  farmer,  who  labored 
fkithfully  with  tbem  during  the  spring  months,  they  worked  to  better  purpose  than 
ever  before,  and  the  result  Is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  produce  raised.  Thus  it 
can  be  said  that  these  forty-two  families,  located  on  the  Du  Chesne  River,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  agency,  representing  about  200  Indians — men,  women,  and  children — 
out  of  a  population  of  about  9U0  souls,  have  made  some  advance  towards  laboring  in 
civilized  pursuits,  though  their  morals,  habits,  and  general  tone  have  not  improved : 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  tribe,  tne  roamers  and  the  wanderers,  have  remained 
at  a  standstill,  if  not  retrograded,  inasmuch  as  their  roaming  habits  have  rather  in- 
creased than  otherwise. 

However,  it  must  be  said  the  inducements  to  take  to  farming  are  not  very  inviting. 
A  ereat  deal  of  the  soil  is  alkaline  and  sandy,  and  it  is  doubtful  at  present  if  all  the 
tribe  can  find  enough  arable  land  in  the  reservation  to  subsist  upon.  Irrigation  is 
the  remedy,  and  monev  should  not  be  spared  to  effect  it.  More  agricultural  imple- 
ments should  be  issued,  especially  plows  and  grubbing-hoes,  andtwo  additional  farm- 
en  employed  six  months  in  the  year. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  school  here.  In  the  spring  of  1885  a  small  building  was  erected,  a 
teacher  engaged,  and  a  day  school  started.  It  proved  a  dire  failnre,  and  was  closed 
after  a  stormy  career  of  two  months. 

As  it  is  now  the  accepted  theory  that  the  only  way  to  solve  the  Indian  problem  is  to 
first  educate  the  Indian,  and  the  imperative  necessity  for  educational  facilities  here 
must  be  so  apparent  to  you,  it  is  useless  to  expatiate  thereon.  Buildings  for  a  board- 
ing and  industrial  school  should  be  erected  at  once,  and  a  system  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation inaugurated.  That  the  Indians  will  decline  to  allow  their  children  to  attend 
school,  and  will  bitterli^  oppose  such  a  scheme  in  every  shape,  way,  and  form,  is  cer- 
tain; but  their  wishes  in  this  respect  should  not  be  consulted.  The  power  should  be 
here  to  force  them  to  give  up  their  barbarous  practices,  superstitions,  aud  narrow 
prejudices,  and  walk  in  the  paths,  laid  out  for  them.  It  is  food  for  thought  to  note  the 
number  of  handsome,  bright-eyed  children  here,  typical  little  savages,  arrayed  in 
blankets,  leggins,  and  gee-strings,  their  faces  hideously  painted,  growing  up  in  all 
the  barbarism  of  their  parents.  A  few  years  more  and  they  will  be  men  and  women, 
perhaps  beyond  redemption,  for,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but  little 
can  be  hoped  from  them  after  grown  and  matured,  wedded  and  steeped  in  the  >'ices 
of  their  fathers.  It  is  rather  the  little  children  that  must  be  taken  in  hand  and  cored 
for  and  nurtured,  for  from  them  must  be  realized  the  dream,  if  ever  realized,  of  the 
philanthropist  and  of  all  gcod  people,  of  that  day  to  come  when  the  Indian,  a  refined, 
cultured,  educated  being,  will  assume  the  title  of  an  American  citizen,  with  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  aspirations  of  that  favored  individual. 

INDIANS  LIVING  IN  COLORADO. 

The  fact  of  many  Indians  living  in  Garfield  and  Routt  Counties,  Colorado,  beyond  the 
reservation  lines,  and  of  the  decided  opposition  of  tbe  white  settlers  in  that  seci  ion  to 
their  presence,  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Indian  OflSce  at  various  times. 
This  section  is  being  gradually  occupied  by  a  go-ahead,  energetic  class  of  settlers, 
who  do  not  believe  an  Indian  has  any  business  outside  his  reservation,  whilst  the  In- 
diaOi  on  the  other  hand,  believes  he  has  the  right  to  roam  wherever  his  fancy  way 
lead  him.  Thus  when  the  two  meet,  the  ubiquitous  white  man  sends  forth  hi:^  ever- 
relentless  ciy,  *'  Move  on !  move  on ! "  whilst  the  unfortunate  aborigine,  being  of  su- 
perior numbers  and  not  disinclined  for  a  little  war  of  words,  sullenlv  says,  '*  1  won't," 
and  then  hies  him  back  to  the  agency  with  a  blood-curdling  tale  of  the  white  man's 
rapacity,  and  what  may  be  expected  soon  if  the  aforesaid  white  man  does  not  biuiself 
move  on. 

In  Hav  last  advices  were  received  that  a  special  agent  had  been  ordered  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  and  report  what  was  best  to  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians. It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  the  investigation  will  bring  forth  good  results, 
though  nothing  has  transpired  in  the  mean  time  to  warrant  such  a  hope.  This  mat- 
ter is  now  one  of  the  important  issues  of  that  sectioi?  of  country,  and,  as  was  stated  in 
a  letter  to  the  Indian  Office  dated  April  17,  last,  it  is  one  demanding  immediate  and 
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decided  action.  Either  one  of  two  things  will  have  to  be  done — ^the  Indians  will 
have  to  move  back  within  the  reservation  or  their  ri^^ht  to  remain  where  they  are  most 
be  established  so  clearly  and  plainly  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  deny  it. 

B GILDINGS  AND  IMPR0YRMENT8. 

During  the  year  ten  frame  houses,  16  by  24,  were  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  Sl,d40.60 
(bui)t  under  contract),  and  were  issued  to  a  like  number  of  deserving  Indians,  farmers 
on  the  Du  Chesne  River.  At  this  time  ei^ht  of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  their  own- 
ers, Jind  the  other  two  will  be  by  next  wmter.  As  soon  as  practicable  they  will  be 
furnished  with  shingle  roofs,  in  the  place  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  boarded  and 
battened  ones,  and  will  then  be  secure  and  comfortable  dwellings.  A  good  slaughter 
house  and  two  sub-corrals  were  also  constructed  during  the  year,  by  irregular  labor, 
at  a  cost  of  $731.10. 

SAKITAItT. 

During  the  year  there  were  170  cases  treated  by  the  agency  physician.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  births  reported  was  34 ;  number  of  deaths,  19.  I  do  not  believe  these  figures  are 
absolutely  correct,  as  the  Indians  are  but  little  inclined  to  give  information  in  such 
cases.  This  agency  is  located  in  latitude  40°,  longitude  110°,  at  an  altitude  of  4,200 
feet.  The  air  is  clear  and  pure  nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  and  very  conducive  to 
health  and  longevity.  The  most  serious  complaints  in  winter  are  pneumonia,  caused 
by  poor  shelter  and  stupid  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  caused  by  filthy  habits  and  smoke  in  their  wickeups.  All  diseases  in  the  summer 
months  are  of  a  light  form.  They  are  nearly  all  free  from  venereal  disease,  except  in 
a  constitutional  form. 

After  a  residence  of  four  years  among  the  Indians  the  agency  physician  is  unable 
to  see  any  appreciable  progress  towards  the  abandonment  of  their  medicine  men. 
There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them,  all  men  of  influence,  and  including  the  most 
dangerous  desperadoes  in  the  tribe. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

I  have  yet  to  see  an  Indian  who  professes  or  has  any  religious  belief,  or  any  idea  of 
the  Creator  and  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  The  missionaries  and  religious  so- 
cieties of  the  East  have  sadly  neglected  these  IJtes,  or  do  not  know  of  this  very  fertile 
field  for  their  labors.  However,  in  the  early  spring  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion of  Boston,  Mass.,  sent  out  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bond,  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  wife,  to 
look  over  the  field  and  see  what  could  be  done.  The  gentleman  had  been  the  asent 
for  the  Indians  ten  years  back,  when  their  reservation  was  in  Colo^do,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  leading  men,  and  naturally  thought  he  could  do  a  great  d^l  of 
good  among  them.  However,  he  soon  concluded  that  they  were  so  intolerably  stnpid 
and  sullen,  and  so  little  inclined  to  give  him  even  a  respectful  hearing,  that  he  took 
his  departure  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  without  accomplishing  anything. 

OOVERNMENT. 

One  great  need  of  the  tribe  is  a  system  of  law  and  order,  something  as  yet  unknown 
among  them.  They  generally  understand,  and  so  it  really  is,  that  there  is  no  law  to 
puniKh  them  for  offenses  against  one  another,  and  this  exemption  from  punishment 
for  their  misdeeds  has  a  very  demoralizing  influence. 

Strong  and  energetic  measures  should  be  adopted  in  future  dealings  with  the  tribe. 
They  should  be  made  firnt  to  understand  their  own  insignificance  and  the  power  of 
the  Government.  The  five  years  they  have  been  located  on  this  reservation  have  not 
improved  their  general  condition,  and  the  starting  point  in  their  career  towards  civ- 
ilization and  independence  has  yet  to  be  reaohed.  I  believe  in  the  future  their 
wants  and  wishes,  likes  and  dislikes,  should  receive  but  little  consideration,  for  all 
their  inclinatiops  will  be  found  in  direct  opposition  to  civilizing  influences.  Rather 
should  it  be  determined  what  they  need  most,  what  is  best  for  them ;  then  go  ahead 
and  do  that,  regardless  of  the  obstacles  that  may  be  met  with. 

The  inclosed  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  best  information  at  hand.  If  not  per- 
fectly correct,  they  are  so  nearly  so  as  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  de- 
sired. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  A.  McKEWEN, 

Clerk  in  Ckarfc 

Mr.  EaoENE  E.  White, 

Special  Agent  in  Charge  Uintah  and  Ouray  Ageneg,  Utah, 
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CoLViLLE  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  August  12, 1886. 

Sir  :  In  compliaDce  with  instractious  from  your  office,  I  bave  the  honor  to  sabmit 
this  my  first  annual  report  of  uffairs  at  this  agency.  On  the  Ist  day  of  last  Septem- 
ber I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency,  relievin^s  S.  D.  Waters,  my  predecessor,  and 
have  since  then,  with  the  exception  of  six  weeks'  vacation,  given  all  my  time  and 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

This  agency  comprises  the  Colville  Reservatioi: ,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  40 
miles  from  the  agency :  the  Coenr  d'Al^ne,  80  miles;  and  the  Spokane,  30  miles  from 
the  agency :  besides  wnich  I  have  some  300  Indians  who  are  living  otf  the  reserves, 
and  the  Calispels^  now  living  in  the  Calispel  Valley,  some  25  miles  by  trail  from  the 
agency.  The  different  tribes  of  Indians  which  are  under  my  care  are  as  follows : 
ColvilJes,  Upper  and  Lower  Spokanes,  Cceur  d' Alines,  Lakes,  Okanagans,  Methows, 
Nespelims,  San  Pnells,  Nez  Percys,  Moses,  and  Calispels. 

CONDITION. 

The  CoBUT  d' Alines,  living  upon  the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  Reservation,  consist  of  some  450 
Indians,  all  of  whom  are  self-supporting,  most  of  them  being  owners  of  the  finest 
farms  in  Idaho  Territory.  They  have  large  bands  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  live  in 
houses  made  of  dressed  lumber,  painted  both  in  and  out ;  they  are  very  industrious, 
and  are  willing  to  make  any  improvements  I  may  suggest.  One  of  the  Cceur  d'AI^nes 
is  now  engaged  in  running  a  stage  from  the  boat-landing  on  the  lake  to  Farmington, 
41  distance  of  25  miles,  and  at  this  he  is  making  a  good  living.  There  has  been  much 
talk  of  late  by  the  whites  of  having  their  reserve  thrown  open  for  settlement,  which 
has  troubled  Saltice,  their  chief,  very  much.  He,  however,  felt  somewhat  satisfied 
when  I  assured  him  that  if  such  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government,  he  and  his 
people  would  receive  their  land  in  severalty  before  the  whites  were  permitted  to 
•enter.  Although  he  would  raise  no  objections  to  the  opening  of  the  reservation,  pro- 
vided the  Gk>vemment  so  desired  it,  yet  he  would  rather  have  it  remain  as  it  is  as  long 
as  he  lives. 

The  Lower  band  of  Spokanes  (Whistleposuui's)  are  living  upon  the  Spokane  Re- 
serve, which  is  a  piece  of  land  some  20  miles  long  and  8  wide.  It  consists  or  good  graz- 
ing laud,  but  poor  farming  land,  owing  to  the  early  frosts,  which  have  nearly  every 
year  destroyed  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  crops,  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  last 
winter  to  purchase  supplies  to  keep  them  from  starving.  So  far  this  year  their  crops 
4ire  good,  and  if  an  early  frost  does  not  set  in  I  look  to  their  being  able  to  support 
themselves  this  coming  winter. 

The  Colvilles,  Lakes,  and  Okanagans  are  living  upon  the  Colville  Reserve,  and  are 
neatly  all  engaged  in  farming.  The  Lakes  seem  to  be  the  most  industrious,  they 
having  verv  fine  farms,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  farminir  implements  allowed 
them  by  the  Gk>vemment,  are  self-supporting.  The  above  throe  tribes,  of  which 
Tonasket  is  chief,  have  been  somewhat  dissatisfied  of  late  with  him,  owinff  to  his 
being  continually  drunk ;  but  u]>on  my  last  visit  to  Touasket>,  the  end  of  Jnly,  he 
promised  to  give  up  drinking  whisky  and  attend  to  his  people.  He  complains  of  the 
way  the  Oovemment  has  treated  him  regarding  the  money  obtained  by  my  predeces- 
sors for  cattle  grazing  upon  the  Colville  Reserve,  which  was  deposited  by  them  in  the 
Treasury ;  and  as  Congress  has  made  no  provision  tor  getting  the  money  back  again, 
it  still  reii*ains  there.  This  Tonasket  does  not  understand,  nor  can  he  be  made  to 
understand,  for  he  says,  **  When  I  was  in  Washington  they  [meaning  ex-Secretary 
Teller]  told  me  that  I  could  collect  and  keep  for  the  benefit  of  my  people  all  money 
for  ipazing  cattle  upon  the  reserve";  and  he  has  not  only  been  prevented  from  collect- 
ing It,  but  has  nut  even  seen  it. 

The  Nespelims  and  San  Puells  are  living  upon  the  Colville  Reserve,  and  are  self- 
supporting.  They  claim  the  country  they  are  living  on  as  their  own,  and  do  not  recog- 
nize the  Government  at  all.  They  will  not  accept  anything  from  it,  nor  will  they  be 
^ided  by  its  laws;  all  they  seem  to  want  is  to  bo  let  alone. 

The  Calispels  are  still  living  in  the  Calispel  Valley,  and  still  refuse  to  permit  whites 
to  settle  there.  There  have  been  all  sorts  of  rumors  as  to  the  killing  of  white  pros- 
pectors by  the  Indians  in  the  Calispel  Mountains,  but  I  do  not  place  much  truth  in 
the  reports.  A  company  of  cavalry  have  been  stationed  in  that  country  since  early 
spring,  but  have  found  no  need  of  active  service.  At  any  rate  something  should  be 
done  to  either  place  the  Indians  upon  a  reserve  or  compel  them  to  take  up  their  lands 
in  severalty,  for  sooner  or  later  serious  trouble  must  arise,  as  the  whites  are  deter- 
mined to  settle  in  the  Calispel  Valley,  and  the  Indian^  are  as  determined  not  to  permit 
tbem.  They  live  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing,  none  of  them  having  farms  to 
4U)y  extent. 

Moses  and  his  people,  numbering  some  200,  have  during  the  past  year  fenced  in 
ovei  400  acres  of  land  and  cultivated  fully  one-half.  They  are  living  on  the  Nespe- 
lim,  which  is  a  beautiful  vallev  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Colville  Reserve. 
They  are  indnstriousy  and  will  in  time,  if  the  care  and  attention  are  shown  them  as 
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haye  been  by  the  fftrmer  in  charge  goring  the  past  year,  grow  to  be  a  proeperoas  and 
self-supporting  tribe. 

Of  Chief  Joseph  and  his  people,  Nez  Perc^,  who  were  placed  upon  the  Colville 
Reserve  in  June,  1&^,  having  been  removed  from  the  Indian  Territory,  little  of 
encouraffement  can  be  said.  Upon  my  assuming  charge  here  I  visited  Fort  8p<H 
kane,  where  these  Indians  were  located,  and  found  that  the  military  were  sub- 
sisting them.  The  amount  of  supplies  I  had  on  hand  for  these  Indians  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  issue  them  one-fourth  rations  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1886.  After  considerable  writing  and  telegraphing  to  the  Department  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  these  Indians,  I  received  authority  to  issue  half  rations,  and  submit  estimate 
for  the  necessary  supplies  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  Ascal  year,  when  some  two  months 
later  I  was  permitted  to  contract  for  supplies  and  to  issue  to  these  Indians  full  rations. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Joseph,  with  120  of  his  people,  expressed  a  desire  to  move 
to  the  Nespelim,  where  Moses  was  living,  and  to  take  up  farms.  To  help  and  en- 
courage them  in  this  I  obtained  authority  to  issue  them  monthly  instead  of  weekly 
rations,  and  in  the  month  of  December  they  moved  to  the  Nespelim.  But  when  they 
got  there  they  found  the  land  they  wanted  was  claimed  by  other  Indians,  and  instead 
of  taking  the  advice  of  the  farit  er  living  there  to  take  up  other  land,  tbej  allowed 
the  winter  and  spring  to  pass  without  doing  auythinc  except  to  draw  their  rations 
and  to  gamble  with  tne  clothing  and  blankets  I  issued  to  them  Jast  fall.    At  the  be- 

f  inning  of  last  month  I  visited  the  Nespelim  (this  being  the  first  opportunity  I  had 
ad),  and  spent  two  days  in  locating  Joseph  and  his  peopl^  upon  land.  On  the  last 
day,  it  taking  me  till  10  o'clock  at  m^ht  before  I  got  through,  I  selected  for  them  » 
very  fine  valley,  situated  about  4  miles  from  the  Nespelnb  mills  and  school-house, 
and  Joseph  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  location.  They  are  now  busy  fencing  in 
the  land,  and  although  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  subsist  them  during 
this  year,  I  believe  and  have  every  hope  that  they  will  be  self-supporting  after  they 
harvest  next  summer.  They  are  greatly  in  need  of  wagons  and  cows,  and  I  have 
already  submitted  an  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  some,  which  I  hope  will  be  allowed 
them. 

The  Upper  Spokanes.  of  Louis'  band  are  still  loafing  around  the  difierent  towns, 
principally  Spokane  Falls.  Thejr  refuse  to  go  upon  any  reservation,  saying  i  hey  first 
want  the  Government  to  settle  with  them  for  the  land  the  whites  took  from  them,  and 
will,  when  such  a  settlement  is  made,  go  where  the  Government  may  see  fit  to  place  them, 
and  then  start  in  farming.  They  pass  their  time  in  gambling  aud  drinking  whisky 
and  are  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  every  one  else  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
I  see  by  the  papers,  duriuff  the  last  week,  that  a  commission  has  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  these,  the  Calispels,  and  other  Indians,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  this  commission  will  see  the  necessity  of  visiting  this  agency  first. 

CRIME  AND  WHISKY. 

Probably  moi'e  crime  has  been  committed  during  the  past  year  among  the  Indiana 
than  heretofore,  and  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the  whites  are  largely  settling  in 
this  country,  and  are  coming  more  in  contact  day  by  day  with  the  Indians. 

The  first  crime  reported  was  that  of  the  killing  of  Moses's  son-in-law  by  another 
Indian,  while  they  were  in  camp  for  the  night.  This  murder  was  committed  upon 
the  Colville  Reserve,  and  was  the  result  of  a  drunken  quarrel.  The  murderer  e»- 
oaped,  and  although  every  effort  has  been  ipade  by  the  Indians  to  find  and  capture 
him,  he  is  still  at  large. 

Last  spring  two  Indians  were  murdered  by  a  white  man  who  had  been  selling  thenk 
whisky  near  Foster  Creek,  opposite  the  Colville  Reserve ;  this  was  a  cold-bloodiad 
murder.  These  Indians  had  just  received  whisky  from  the  white  man,  payio;;  him 
much  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  after  having  finished  it,  the  effects  of  whicb  bad 
made  them  drunk,  they  demanded  of  him  more,  but  having  no  money  to  pay  for  it  he 
refused  to  give  any  more.  After  arguing  with  him,  and  promising  to  bring  th<;  money 
the  next  day,  and  he  still  refusing,  they  told  him  they  would  go  to  the  fort  and  re- 

Sort  him  for  selling  them  whi^y.  Without  waiting  for  anv  further  remarks  he 
rew  his  revolver  and  shot  two  of  them,  killing  them  instantly,  and  firing  several 
times  at  a  third,  who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  unhurt.  For  want  of  sufficient 
evidence,  and  for  fear  that  the  plea  of  sel&lefense  would  acquit  him  he,  was  tried  for 
selling  whisky  to  Indians,  instead  of  mnrder,  and  upon  being  found  guilty  was  ^ent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  two  years  at  hard  labor. 

The  body  of  an  Okanagan  Indian  was  lately  found  in  the  Okana^;an  River,  having 
been  murdered  bj^  a  white  man  with  an  axe;  the  Indian  at  the  time  of  the  killing; 
being  under  the  influence  of  whisky,  which,  from  reports,  he  obtained  from  the  mur- 
derer.   This  white  man  who  did  the  killing  has  since  died. 

Some  three  months  ago  a  policeman  of  Spokane  Falls,  by  the  name  of  Rusk,  wa» 
shot  and  killed,  while  out  prospecting,  by  two  Indians;  one  was  caught  soon  after 
the  murder,  and  tried  before  the  court,  which  was  in  session  at  that  time,  found 
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gnilty  in  the  Becond  degree,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty  years;  the  other 
has  been  captnred  during  the  past  month,  and  is  now  in  prison  awaiting;  trial.  Much 
excitement  was  cansed  among  the  citizens  of  Spokane  Falls  when  it  became  known 
that  Indians  had  committed  this  mnrOer,  and  steps  wore  taken  to  demand  of  the  De- 
partment that  all  non-reservation  Indians  be  imuiediately  placed  upon  some  reserve. 
I  attribute  all  these  crimes  to  the  enormous  amount  of  whisky  tbat  the  whites  are 
daily  sellins  to  the  Indians  all  over  the  country,  on  or  olf  a  reservation,  it  matters 
not  to  this  lawless  class  of  whites.  It  has  been  reported,  and  the  reports  seem  trne 
in  every  respect,  that  Indians  have  been  known  to  buy  as  much  as  five  gallons  of  this 
vile  staff  at  one  time,  and  yet>  with  the  exception  of  some  three  cases,  all  of  which 
have  been  punished,  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  the  guilty  parties.  I  have  threat- 
ened the  Indians  with  imprisonment,  and  h&ve,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  to  give  them 
whatever  I  had  to  give,  if  they  would  tell  me  the  party  who  sold  them  the  whisky,  but 
without  success.  They  would  in  moat  cases  say  that  they  received  it  from  another  In- 
dian, and  upon  asking  who  the  Indian  was  they  would  say  he  belonged  to  some  distant 
tribe  and  could  not  be  found,  but  in  reality  such  an  Indian  did  not  exist.  I  have 
written  to  your  Department,  requesting  tbat  I  be  permitted  to  employ  a  detective  for 
six  months  to  assist  in  breaking  up  this  crime,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  above  author- 
ity will  be  granted  me,  for,  unless  some  immediate  steps  are  taken,  what  advance- 
ment these  Indians  have  made  in  civilization  under  the  care  and  attention  of  my  pre- 
decessors for  years  will  be  entirely  lost  in  a  few  months  if  they  are  permitted  to  buy 
whenever  they  feel  like  it  this  miserable  stuff  called  whisky. 

INDIAN  nOMESTBADB. 

I  have  entered  during  the  past  year  in  the  Unit'Cd  States  land  office  at  Spokane 
Falls  seven  homesteads  for  non-reservation  Indians.  The  homesteads  are  situated 
near  Chewelah,  about  sixty  miles  from  Spokane  Falls,  and  comprise  some  very  fine 
farming  land.  The  Indians  have  been  busy  fencing  these  farms  and  tilling  the  soil, 
and  have  put  in  a  fair  crop  this  year.  There  are  several  other  Indians  living  upon 
farms  off  the  reserve,  but  it  is  hard  work  to  get  them  to  go  to  the  Falls  and  enter  tbem 
in  the  land  office.  I  cannot  make  them  understand  the  necessity  of  it,  for  they  seem 
to  think  that,  that  being  their  land,  no  one  has  a  right  to  file  upon  it. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  at  this  agency  four  contract  schools,  under  contract  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions;  two  at  Colville 
Mission,  one  boys'  and  one  girls',  and  two  at  CoBur  d'Al^ne  Mission,  one  boys'  and  one 
girls'.  They  are  all  industrial  schools,  the  boys  being  cared  for  by  the  Fathers  and  the 
girls  by  the  Sisters.  My  first  visit  upon  assuming  charge  was  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
schools ;  the  first  one  I  examined  was  the  girls'  at  Colville,  and  found  there  every  thing 
in  order,  as  only  the  ever-attentive  Sisters  can  arrange  things.  I  found  some  46 
scholars,  ranging  from  seven  to  eighteen  years  old,  and,  taking  tbem  as  a  wbole,  were 
fairly  well  educated.  The  dormitory  was  the  picture  of  neatness,  and  upon  leaving  I 
formed  the  impression  that  everything  was  being  done  to  advance  the  Indian  children 
in  civilization,  and  to  make  tbem  comfortable  and  happy,  and  I  have  had  no  cause  to 
change  my  opinion.  In  addition  to  their  securing  an  English  education,  they  are 
taught  all'branches  of  household  work  and  dressmaking.  Of  the  CoBur  d'Al^ne  girls' 
school  the  same  can  be  said  of  it,  as  these  schools  are  run  very  much  alike. 

I  am  unable  to  use  the  same  terms  of  praise  to  the  boys'  school  at  Colville  and  Coenr 
d'Al^e ;  they  lack  that  neatness  and  attention  which  one  can  immediately  notice 
upon  entering  the  schoiNs  of  the  opposite  sex.  Although  the  boys  are  fairly  well 
taught,  they  do  not  seem  to  advance  as  quickly  in  education  or  civilization  as  their 
sisters  do,  and  I  attribute  it  principally  to  the  different  modes  of  teaching  and  caring 
for  the  boys.  One  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions, 
and  that  is  the  practice  they  have  adopted  of  changing  the  principals  of  their  schools 
too  often.  The  boys  and  the  teacher  himself  no  sooner  get  acquainted  with  each  other 
than  a  change  is  made,  which  has  a  tendency  to  set  the  schools  back.  Although  there 
»  much  room  for  improvement  in  these  schools,  yet  they  are  a  great  help  to  th»  In- 
dians at  the  agency,  and  should  be  kept  up  by  the  Government  until  the  Indians 
themselves  are  able  to  carry  them  on. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  is  fairly  good,  the  principal  complaints  being  scrofula 
and  consumption,  but,  owing  to  the  attention  given  by  the  different  physicians,  these 
are  not  so  bad  as  heretofore.  What  is  most  needed  at  this  agency  is  a  hospital,  so 
(hat  the  better  care  could  be  taken  of  the  sick;  probably  25  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
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are  caused  by  the  sick  Indians  lying  in  their  lodges  or  houses  which  are  damp  and 
draughty. 

A  few  medicine  men  still  exist  among  the  Indians,  although  they  do  not  place  ninch 
faith  in  them  any  more. 

TREATY  WITH  THE   COLUMBIAS  AND  COLVILLES. 

According  to  the  terms  of  an  agreeement  entered  into  between  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  Chief  Moses  and  Chief  Tonasket,  July  7, 1883,  the  surveys  on  the 
Columbia  Reservation  were  completed  last  winter  by  Special  Agent  Charles  H.  Dick- 
son and  the  reserve  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  Executive  order  May  1,  1886, 
after  giving  to  Sar-Sarp-kin  and  other  Indians,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  agreement,  thirty-seven  allotments,  each  allotment  consisting  of  from  one-half  to 
one  mile  square. 

The  mills  and  school-house,  erected  according  to  this  agreement  for  Moses  and  his 
band  at  the  Nespelim,  on  the  Colville  Reserve,  were  completed  last  spring,  and  do 
credit  to  the  contractors.  The  saw-mill  contains  the  latest  improved  machinery,  in- 
eluding  a  planing-machine,  which  can  be  used  for  making  flooring  and  rustic,  and 
also  a  shingle-machine.  The  saw-mill,  when  full  force  of  water  is  used,  will  cut  out 
8,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  The  grist-mill  at  the  time  of  inspection,  although  every 
thing  was  new,  made  some  very  fine  flour,  and  the  Indians  have  to-day  as  good,  if  not 
better,  mills  than  can  be  found  in  the  country.  Tonasket's  mills,  situated  on  Prairies 
Creek,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  will  not  be  completed  until  the  1st  of  October. 
They  are  built  upon  the  same  plan  as  Moses's,  aod  when  finished  will  also  be  very  fine 
mills.  They  have  saved  the  water,  ruuQing  it  through  ditches  and  flumes,  which  will 
give  all  the  power  required.  The  school-honse  now  being  erected  is  a  very  fine  build- 
ing, and  will  accommodate  one  hundred  children ;  the  only  difficulty  being  to  find  the 
children  to  fill  it. 

MISSIONARY  WOBK. 

The  missionary  work  among  these  Indians  is  still  carried  on  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
who  have  labored  among  them  nearly  fifty  years  past  with  a  degree  of  success  worthy 
of  all  praise.  They  are  ever  ready  to  travel  miles  to  assist  in  the  welfare  of  these  In- 
dians, never  tiring  of  their  labor,  and  much  of  the  seueral  good  rendered  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  Government  by  their  influence  over  the  Indians  will  never  be  known. 

EMPLOYES. 

Several  changes  of  employ^  have  been  made  by  the  Department  and  myself  daring 
the  year.  Those  made  by  the  Department  being  to  give  place  to  others,  while  in 
every  case  in  which  I  appointed  was  to  fill  the  place  of  one  who  had  resigned.  The 
present  force  of  employes  consists  of  a  clerk,  physician,  and  interpreter,  and  laborer 
at  the  agency;  a  farmer  and  physician  at  Coeur  drAl^ne;  one  additional  farmer,  a 
physician  and  farmer  for  Tonasket's  band,  and  a  farmer  for  Moses's  band.  I  haT« 
always  found  them  efficient  and  willing,  and  in  every  case  ready  to  do  anything  that 
would  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

INSPECTION. 

Last  May  this  agency  was  visited  by  Inspector  E.  D.  Bannister,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  visit  to  the  difierent  schools,  gave  very  little  time  or  attention  to  further 
inspection,  as  all  the  inspection  he  did  at  the  agency  was  to  look  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  over  the  first  quarter's  papers,  which  I  was  about  forwarding  to  the  Depi^t- 
ment .  I  suggested  that  he  take  stock  of  the  property  I  had  on  hand  and  compare  it  with 
my  papers,  out  this  he  refused  to  do,  and  if  other  agencies  receive  no  better  inspec- 
tion than  this  one  did,  the  employment  of  Indian  inspectors  by  the  Government  is 
simply  a  "figure-head"  for  the  Department. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

I  received  in  last  May  authority  to  purchase  in  open  market  material  for  neir 
agency  buildings,  and  if  possible  erect  and  complete  some  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  location  selected  by  the  Department  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia 
Biver,  on  the  Colville  Eeservation,  about  3  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Spokane.    The 

C*  ce  I  suppose  referred  to  is  occupied,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  by  an  Indian,  who 
a  large  crop  of  wheat  in  this  year.  This  place  is  the  only  one  on  the  reserve 
within  many  miles  of  the  fort  where  there  is  a  spring  large  enough  to  supply  sufficient 
water  for  agency  use,  and,  being  pushed  by  the  Department  to  rush  tmngs  and  com- 
niete  the  buildings  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  I  was  forced  to  select  a  place  on  the 
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bank  of  the  river,  wbicL  is  nothing  bnt  sand,  and  the  same  for  miles  around,  yet  the 
liver  waa  the  only  place  where  water  could  be  obtained.  Upon  this  river  the  military 
haye  a  cable  ferry,  which  over  a  year  ago  broke  away,  going  over  the  rapids  about  a 
mile  below,  drowning  several  people.  Last  May  it  again  broke  away,  the  water 
being  very  high,  this  time  causing  no  loss  of  life.  After  waiting  till  July,  and  making 
thorough  repairs,  they  again  tried  to  cross,  but  the  boat  no  sooner  struck  the  current 
than  the  rope  broke  aud  it  again  went  over  the  rapids,  there  being  on  board  several 
Indians,  two  of  them  beiug  drowned.  The  building  material  is  now  lying,  as  it  has 
been  since  last  June,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  no  possible  chance  of  crossing 
it.  All  this  was  submitted  to  your  Department  oy  letter  on  the  12th  of  July,  with  a 
request  to  erect  the  buildings  upon  the  Spokane  Eeservation,  within  two  miles  of  the 
fort,  where  good  spring  water  and  fine  farming  land  are  available ;  but  having  as  yet 
reeeived  no  reply  to  it,  things  regarding  these  buildings  remain  as  above  stated. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conolnaion  I  would  state  that,  owing  to  the  vast  territory  comprising  this  agency, 
fully  one-third  of  my  time  has  been  used  in  traveling,  and  I  could  find  plenty  to  do 
to  keep  me  on  the  go  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  my  time.  As  Boon  as  the  commission 
which  has  been  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Spokane  and  Colisjpel  Indians  places  them 
upon  the  Coenr  d'Al^ue  Eeservation,  which  they  probably  will  do,  the  cares  of  the 
agency  will  then  be  too  large  to  be  properly  managed  by  one  agent,  and  I  would  here 
suggest  that  a  new  agency  be  established  for  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  Eeservation,  wiiioh 
would  erven  then  give  plenty  of  work  for  the  two  ag«  nts  to  attend  to. 

Knowing  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Indian  Department  by  Congress,  I  do 
sincerely  thank  you  for  the  kindnessshown  me  by  your  Department  in  many  ways  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  the  way  in  which  you  have  sympathized 
with  the  many  hardships  which  seem  to  accompany  an  Indian  agent's  appointment. 

The  statistical  report  is  herewith  inclosed. 
Very  respcctluUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  P.  MOOEE, 
Umted  Stai€$  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Neah  Bay  Agency,  August  17,  1886. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  1, 
1886, 1  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  my  first  annual  report,  and  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  state  that, with  the  exception  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Quillehute  Indians  as 
to  their  continning  to  have  their  homes  where  they  now  are,  and  have  been  since 
their  earliest  traditions,  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  been  contented  ;  that  they 
are  gradually  but  steadily  improving  in  habits  and  pursuits  of  civilization. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  irom  time  immemorial  made  their  living  from 
the  water,  living  as  they  do  at  Cape  Flattery,  with  the  Strnits  of  Fuca  on  one  side 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other.  The  reservation  consists  of  2:3,000  acres,  but  of 
this  only  some  three  or  four  hundred  acres  of  tillable  a^lcultural  land  c&n  be  found. 
There  is,  perhaps,  1.600  acres  of  tide  marsh  land,  which  aff'ords  grazing  for  what 
stock  of  cattle  and  horses  they  may  have,  but  without  a  system  of  diking  cannot 
be  cnltivated.  Even  were  there  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  farming,  the  climate  is 
such  that  neither  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  or  barley,  will  mature.  Hay  and  root  vege- 
tables do  well,  and  a  few  of  the  Indians  have  made  patches  of  ground  fenced  in,  from 
which  they  obtain  their  products. 

Had  these  Indians  the  best  agricultural  land  it  would  not  be  cultivated  by  them,  nor 
would  I  blame  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  do  better,  make  more  money  by  fish, 
seal,  and  oil,  than  they  would  by  cnltii;  ating  the  soil.  The  past  season  was  a  vei^  un- 
favorable one  for  sealing,  owing  to  the  windy,  stormy  weather ;  yet  my  calculation  is 
that  $16,000  were  taken  in  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency  from  seal-skins  alone.  Large 
quantities  of  halibut  have  been  caught  and  sold  at  Victoria  and  other  towns  up  tne 
sound,  beaides  drying  a  great  quantity  for  their  own  use  during  the  winter.  Several 
whales  have  been  caught,  with  the  prospect  of  more,  from  which  they  make  oil.  Dog- 
fish have  been  caught  in  large  quantities,  from  which  they  make  oil,  and  find  a  ready 
sale  at  the  different  mills  and  logging  camps  up  the  sound.  The  hop-picking  season, 
which  is  now  near  at  hand,  gives  a  month's  employment  to  men,  women,  and  children, 
at  good  wages;  after  this  they  can  all  ^et  work  with  the  farmers,  digging  potatoes, 
taking  potatoes  in  part  payment  for  their  labor,  which  furnishes  them  with  a  winters' 
supply.  I  think  that,  per  capita,  these  Indians  make  as  much  money  as  any  tribe  west 
of  the  Rooky  If  contains. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  I  find  among  these  tribes,  as  to  their  morals,  is  to  get  them 
to  take  the  proper  view  of  their  marital  relations:  they  seem  to  think  they  have  • 
perfect  right,  when  tired  of  one  wife,  to  take  another.  I  am  inflicting  severe  pnn- 
fshment  for  this  offense,  and  have  hopes  of  effecting  improvement.  Other  crimes  or 
misdemeanors  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  am  somewhat  troubled  with  ameana 
of  escaping  punishment  they  have,  of  crossing  the  straits  into  British  Columbia.  I 
suppose,  though,  they  think  they  have  as  good  a  right  to  do  this  as  their  more  enlight- 
ened white  brothers ;  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  under  the  late  international  treaty 
made  between  this  Government  and  England  for  the  return  of  certain  classes  of  crim- 
inals refugees  from  this  agency  will  be  returned. 

These  Indians  do  not  desire,  nor  would  it  be  to  their  interest,  to  have  the  land  di- 
vided in  severalty.  What  little  open  land  they  have  is  sufficient  for  them  to  graze 
what  few  cattle  and  horses  they  have  and  give  those  who  may  wish  a«mall  plat  tor 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables.  If  yon  deduct  the  expense  of  the  schools,  these  In- 
dians are  but  a  slight  tax  upon  the  Government.  They  know  how  to,  and  do,  make 
their  own  living.  Let  them  bold  the  barren  sandy  beach  and  the  few  hundred  acres 
of  prairie  land  ov  the  reservation  and  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Keep  up 
the  schools  for  some  years  longer,  for  they  are  doing  good  now  and  will  do  more  in 
the  future ;  not  so  much  as  an  over-sanguine  person  might  expect,  yet  enough  to 
have  a  marked  good  effect  upon  the  tribes.  Most  of  the  diildren,  after  having  beea 
to  school  for  a  ^w  years,  will  exert  a  good  influence  over  their  parents,  and  in  an- 
other decade,  after  many  of  the  oldest  Indians  shall  have  passed  away,  this  will  be 
seen  to  a  very  much  greater  extent.  I  have  girls  and  boys  now  at  school  whom  I 
know  give  good  advice  to  and  have  a  salutary  influence  over  their  parents. 

I  have  had  the  census  taken  as  of  June  30, 18b6,  and  find  523  Makiahs,  divided  into 
251  males  and  272  females ;  Quillehutes,  258,  with  males  126,  females  132.  1  find  158 
male  Makahs  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  202  females  above  fourteen  yeare,  witb 
76  cbildif^n  between  six  and  sixteen.  Of  the  Quillehutes  I  find  69  males  above 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  84  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  63  children 
between  six  and  sixteen. 

Of  the  Makah  children,  51  have  attended  the  industrial  boarding  school  at  Neah 
Bay  ;  of  the  Quillehutes  children  63  have  att«*nded  the  day  school  at  that  place.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  industrial  school  for  the  past  year  has  been  $5,281.63,  divided, 
as  follows:  Salaries  of  school  employes,  ^,996.16,  and  for  food  and  clothing  for  the 
children,  $2,285.47.  The  increase  in  salaries  for  this  year  over  the  last  was  caused  hy 
our  being  allowed  an  industrial  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $720.  The  cost  of  the  school 
at  Quillehute  has  been:  For  pay  of  teacheis, $829.67;  all  other  expenses,  $175.76. 
The  increase  of  salaries  at  this  school  was  caused  by  the  necessity  ot  having  an  as- 
sistant teacher  at  $360  per  year.  In  the  other  expense  of  $175.76  is  included  $50  for 
rent  of  school  building,  and  $102.23  of  it  was  clothing  which  the  Department  |>er- 
mitted  to  be  issued  the  children,  which  has  caused  fi;reat  pleasure,  comfort,  and  im- 

Erpvement  in  appearance.    The  total  cost  of  the  industrial  boarding  school  at  Neah 
lay  and  the  day  school  at  Quillehute  has  been  $6,287.06. 

At  both  schools  religious  exercises  are  held  at  the  opening.  At  the  boarding  school 
we  have  services  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  each  school  do  we  have  a  Sabbath-school 
with  good  attendance.  The  matron  at  the  boarding  school  has  introduced  the  plan 
of  having  prayer  in  the  girls'  dormitory  night  and  morning,  in  which  the  girls  st^em 
to  take  great  interest. 

Owing  to  the  resignations  for  private  reasons  of  some  of  the  employ^  and  the  di»- 
char^e  of  others  on  account  of  inefficiency,  it  was  not  until  June  that  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  my  present  complete  corps  of  assistants. 

I  send  uy  this  mail  the  required  statistical  reports.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difference 
between  them  and  those  for  the  past  two  years  will  be  found  in  the  leported  number  of 
families  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  the  report  for  1884  gives  100  families  as  so  engaged, 
and  that  for  1885  gives  175,  while  I  can  find,  by  giving  this  appellation  to  any  who  may 
have  so  much  as  50  square  feet  inclosed  for  a  garden  spot,  only  66  families. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  L.  POWELL, 
,  United  States  In^Uan  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


QUINADCLT  AGENCT,  WaSHINOTON  TRRRTTORT, 

Amffust  10,  lea^ 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  of  July  1,  1886^ 

I  respectfully  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  end- 

ing/nne  30,  1H86. 

This  reservation,  as  shown  in  my  last  annual  report,  has  an  area  of  224,000  aora^ 

is  situated  in  Chehalis  County,  Washington  Territory,  latitude  47<>  81",  longitade 

123^  15",  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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CENSUS. 


This  agency  baa  ten  tribefi,  orreniDaDte  of  tribes,  under  its  Jurisdiction,  of  wbioh 
number  three  only  have  their  viliages  on  the  reserve,  viz :  Hobs,  Qneets,  and  Quin- 
aieit-8,  the  remaining  seven,  the  Chepalis,  Oybut,  Humptnlips,  Hoquiam,  Montesano, 
Satsop,  and  Georgetown  tribes,  have  theis  villages  more  or  less  distant  from  the  reser- 
vation, and  are  widely  scattered.  The  following  exhibit  gives  name  and  population 
of  each  as  rendered  in  my  census  returns  of  June  30,  1886 : 


Name  of  ttiht. 


Males. 


Females. 


General 
total 


above  18 
yean. 


Females 

above  14 

years. 


Children, 

school  age, 

OtolO. 


Hoha 

Queets 

<|ninaielt8  . . 
CbepaUa  — 

Oyhiit    

HamptolqM 
Hoqoiam  ... 
Montesano.. 

tetsop 

Georgetown 

Total. 


ei 

85 

107 

S 

86 

le 

16 
16 
12 
60 


218 


210 


428 


140 


163 


14 
18 
16 

1 
5 
2 
1 


14 


The  Hobs  are  25  miles  north  of  the  agency,  the  Georgetowns  50  miles  south,  and 
the  Satsops  43  miles  southeast  of  the  agency,  the  country  to  the  north  being  inaccs- 
sible  save  along  the  shore  at  extreme  low  water,  or  by  canoe,  and  not  even  then 
without  some  danger  in  scaling  the  projecting  headlahds  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
th^  breakers  on  the  other. 

CONDITION  AND  PUKSUITS  OF  THE  INDIANS,   AND  THRIR  DISPOSITION  TOWARDS  THK 

WHITES. 

The  JSohs, 

living  25  miles  north  of  the  agency,  are  more  or  less  nomadic ;  between  their  village 
and  the  Qulllehutes,  north  or  them,  trails  exist-,  and  the^  are  as  often  to  be  found 
dwelling  with  the  latter  people  as  at  home.  In  the  Quillehute  country  are  quite  a 
number  of  white  settlers,  with  whom  they  have  more  or  less  intercourse,  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  a  single  case  of  bad  blood  between  these  people  and  the  whites.  If  at 
any  time  there  has  been  trouble,  I  am  satisfied  the  Hobs  of  this  agency  have  taken 
no  part  in  it.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  this  agency  (there  being  no  regular  trails) 
renders  visits  from  these  people  few  and  far  between.  At  times  throughout  the  year 
some  of  them  pnt  in  an  appearance  for  needed  annuity  supplies.  They  are  decidedly 
a  peace-loving  people,  and  hospitable  towards  their  white  brother  at  all  times.  The 
whitQ  settlers  in  tne  Quillehute  country  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  this  in  a  great 
measure  tends  to  make  the  Hobs  no  undesirable  neighbors.  They  subsist  by  sealing, 
fishing,  hunting,  and  in  cultivating  small  patches  of  land,  or  in  laboring  ocoasionalfy 
fbr  the  aforesaid  whites  of  the  Quillehute  Valley. 

TheQueetBf 

10  miles  south  of  the  Hobs,  are  the  most  primitive  of  the  tribes  connected  with  this 
agency.  They  have  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  whites,  if  we  except  the  Gov- 
ernment employes  of  the  agency ;  an  occasional  visit  from  the  agent,  or  an  occasional 
visit  by  them  to  the  agency,  to  have  supplied  any  needed  want,  is  all  the  white  inter- 
course these  people  have  had.  At  the  present  writing,  however,  their  condition  is 
much  improved. 

A  day  school  has  been  erected  in  their  village  {  a  competent  Indian  teacher  is  living 
in  their  midst  and  salaried  to  instruct  their  children ;  and  so  great  was  their  desire 
to  have  their  little  ones  receive  instruction,  and  in  their  own  village,  that,  on  being 
made  aware  the  agent  had  solicited  the  Department  in  their  behalf,  they  at  once 
went  to  work  in  the  forest  and  hewed  out  the  lumber  necessary  for  a  commodious 
school-house,  and  solely  by  the  tedious  process  of  maul,  wedge,  and  ax,  and  they 
only  quitted  their  labors  when  their  school-house  was  completed,  the  Government 
fbmiuiing  doors,  windows,  nails,  locks,  &c.,  and  the  necessary  furniture  the  Indians 
could  not  manufacture,  and  school  material.    This  school -house  is  no  log-built  affair. 
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bat  a  creditable  boildiDg,  the  boards  used  in  the  constmctioD  beinp:  as  neailv  sur- 
faced as  thongh  coming  from  the  mill.  I  may  add,  their  school  is  well  attended,  and 
the  scholars  are  progressing,  considering  the  short  space  of  time,  veiy  favorably. 

These  people,  like  the  Hobs  north  of  them,  sabsist  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  in  col- 
tivating  small  patches  of  land.  In  fact,  some  of  them  have  very  fair-sized  patches, 
which  are  looking  well.  They  are  a  very  simple,  well-meaning  people,  very  much 
attached  to  their  Dttle  ones,  and  will  hide  with  them  in  the  mountains  or  suffer  any 
privations  rather  than  give  them  up  to  a  distant  school.  I  have  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  induce  them  to  give  up  any  of  their  little  one  to  our  boarding  school  at  the 
agency,  and  I  cannot  other  than  commend  the  opening  of  the  day  school  in  their 
midst.  A  shy  people,  spite  of  all  these  years,  trading  their  pelts  with  Indians  of  other 
tribes,  they  have  until  very  recently,  as  I  have  stated,  kept  aloof  firom  the  whites. 
They  are  at  last,  however,  brought  to  see  that  by  carrying  their  skins  to  the  white 
man  they  get  a  better  price  and  obtain  substantial  comforts  in  return,  instead  of  the 
canoes,  beads,  and  other  trifles  too  often  palmed  upon  them  by  the  Indian  trader.  Of 
the 

Quinaielts 

of  the  agency  I  can  only  state,  a^  in  my  last  report,  they  are  under  the  immediate- 
eye  of  the  agent  and  his  employ^.  In  fact,  the  agency  is  in  the  midst  of  their  vil- 
lage. They  are  well-disposed  towards  the  Government  and  the  whites  generally  i 
give  little  trouble  to  my  police  force  or  to  myself,  if  I  except  their  strong  belief  in  the 
medicine-man ;  to  all  acts  of  persuasion  or  force,  to  every  effort  to  lessen  the  evil, 
there  is  a  dogged  resistance.  Nothing  can  apparently  change  th^m.  All  are  firm  be- 
lievers. There  is  not  an  exception.  If  I  could  find  any  method  that  would  be  ac- 
cessible to  their  deeply  rooted  superstitious  natures,  if  I  could  secure  one  family  to- 
depend  wholly  upon  the  white  pliysiciau,  and  not  mar  the  good  with  the  evil  of 
their  abominable  iucantatioDs,  I  Nbonid  be  but  too  glad;  it  would  at  least  be  a  bis 
stride  in  the  right  direction.  They  are  not  a  healthy  people ;  they  are  full  of  bad 
humors.  Very  many  are  scarred  on  face,  neck,  and  legs  by  old  syphilitic  sores.  They 
are  unclean  eaters,  and  when  away  from  the  strict  measures  enforced  at  the  agency 
are  alike  unclean  in  all  their  habits,  and  their  sexual  relations  arc  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  exemplary. 

There  are  some  families  who  do  act  in  tneir  houses  as  though  white  influence  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  whose  houses  and  surroundings  are  clean,  whose  ta- 
bles are  spread  with  a  cloth,  and  embellished  with  crockery,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons^ 
and  with  bed  chambers  no  one  need  hesitate  to  enter ;  to  whom  dirt  appears  as  ob- 
noxious as  to  the  white  man.  Atid  yet,  let  sickness  enter  any  of  these  families,  and 
if  there  be  a  difference,  or  that  one  is  a  bigger  heathen  than  another,  it  is  the  niaa 
and  woman  with  the  white  man's  ways,  ^me  have  been  inmates  of  the  school,  have 
been  .taught  cleanliness  and  general  usefulness,  and  against  tb^m  there  can  be  no 
complaint  save  that  of  heathenism,  after  all  the  instruction  and  good  example,  but 
which  uothinpr  can  eradicate  in  this  generation,  I  fear;  it' may  perhaps  in  the  next. 

As  regards  improvements  made  in  other  ways,  I  can  safely  state  that  a  great  many 
of  them  are  very  industrious;  far  finom  civilised  yet  certainly,  withal  they  have  had. 
had  white  instructors  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy. 

It  is  the  great  aim  of  the  Government,  and  a  wise  provision, that  the  Indian  shali 
be  instructed  to  become  self-supporting.  The  minority  of  these  Indians  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  becoming  so.  To  induce  them  to  cultivate  land,  which  these  Indians 
do  not  to  any  great  extent,  the  country,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  favorable  to  culti- 
vation, save  in  places,  and  away  finom  the  rivers,  from  which  their  chief  aoaree  of 
subsistence  comes.  Their  rivers  teem  with  .fish,  tne  ocean  gives  them  valuable  furs, 
and  the  forest  meat  and  pelts.  They  do  not  hunt  very  extensively,  yet  game  in  the 
interior  is  abundant ;  therefore,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  they  nug[ht  make  a  very- 
handsome  sum  by  hunting  alone.  But,  it  n^ay  be  adced,  if  the  reservations  were  brokeu 
up,  or  these  people  removed,  what  then  f  Then,  I  don't  know.  Ail  I  wish  to  urge 
upon  the  Department  is  the  fact  that  so  long  as  abundance  can  be  obtained  by  little 
labor,  and  by  labor  congenial  to  the  Indian,  he  will  prefer  it  to  heavy  manual  labor, 
uncongenial,  and  with  uncertain  results.  I  say  uncertain  results,  because  in  tbi» 
section  of  country  crops  fail  at  times,  and  of  late  years  the  issue  uncertain ;  and  it  i& 
no  hard  matter  to  discourage  an  Indian  who  'takes  up  an  industry  he  baa  no  great 
liking  for,  and  which  no  generation  of  his  people  ever  undertook.  Agriculture  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Indian,  and  every  inducement  thrown  out  to  urge  him  to  it. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  follow  his  present  mode  of  life,  his  present  method  of  subsisting 
for  many  years;  hardly  likely.  The  white  man  is  zast  covering  the  whole  surface  ;^ 
but  the  difficulty  in  bringing  this  home  to  the  Indians,  favorea  by  nature  as  these 
are,  is  very  great. 

Many  of  the  young  men  of  the  Quinaielts  labor  a  great  portion  of  the  year  in  mills 
and  logging  camps,  residing  at  the  agency  during  the  winter  only.  Then,  again,  some 
of  both  sexes  of  the  older  members  of  the  tribe  leave  the  agency  in  the  spring  and 
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labor  for  the  whites  on  farms,  in  fisheries,  and  in  oyster  gathering,  &c.  It  will  be' 
aeeo.  therefore,  bnt  few  save  the  old,  crippled,  and  sick  are  at  home  to  caltivate 
for  themselves,  and  these  do  cultivate  quite  extensively.  The  agent  and  the  employ^ 
render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  induce  the  Indians  of  the  agency  to  labor  in 
the  field,  and  in  order  to  still  further  carry  ont  the  wishes  of  the  Department  in  this 
respect,  I  have  solicited  the  Department  for  an  additional  farmer  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  to  enable  me  to  render  more  assistance  to  those  of  my  charge  living  at  a 
distance. 

The  Osthut  Indiana 

are,  some  of  them,  away  from  home  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  mills  and  logging 
camps,  or  are  engaged  as  fishermen  on  the  Columbia  River  bv  the  whites.  During 
the  winter  they  turn  their  attention  to  sea-otter  hunting,  or  in  fumishing[  game  to  the 
distant  markets.  A  few  are  owners  of  small  craft,  and  are  engaged  as  freighters  along 
Gray's  Harbor  and  the  towns  on  the  Chehalis  River.    The  small  remnant  of  the 

CkepalU  Indiana 

live  by  cultivating  the  soil,  raising  all  they  need  for  themselves.  They  likewise  labor 
for  the  whites  as  opportunity  offers. 


The  Eumptulip  and  the  Sataop  Indiana 

7  tilling  the  soil 
welloi 


live  by  tilling  the  soil  and  in  raising  stock ;  these  people  are,  some  of  them,  very 
"   >ff. 


The  Monteaano  Indiana 

are  located  in  or  near  the  city  of  that  name,  and  earn  a  fair  liTing  by  manual 
labor. 

The  Hoquiama 

are  all  engaged  in  the  mills  and  logging  camps ;  in  fact,  the  greater  number  have 
logging  camps  of  their  own. 

The  Georgetown  Indiana 

living  in  the  midst  of  the  whites,  are  for  the  most  part  employed  in  some  occupa- 
tion, though  not  always  stationary,  changing  about  from  one  kind  of  employment 
to  another ;  at  one  time  logging,  at  another,  fishing  on  the  Columbia  River,  or  oyster 

Sthericg.  Their  habits  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  migratory,' though  always  at 
K)r  of  some  sort  for  the  whites.  There  are  a  few  who  live  by  farming  on  a  small 
scale,  and  in  fruit  raising.  The  Government  planted  a  school  at  Georgetown  for  the 
benefit  of  these  people,  and  placed  a  teacher  there  to  instruct  them ;  but  the  school 
had  to  be  closed,  owing  to  slim  attendance,  and  the  plant  transferred  to  the  Queets 
village. 

By  the  above  showing  it  will  be  seen  the  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
are  thrifty ;  and  that  if  thrown  upon  tbeir  own  resources  these  would  not  be  vaga- 
bonds upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  an  acquisition  to  the  whites,  who  read- 
ily engage  them.  That  there  are  some  who  a  e  shiitless  is  certain,  bnt  they  are  in  the 
minority,  and  are  of  the  older  members  of  the  tribes  in  g:eneral,  to  whom  anything 
like  advancement  is  repugnant.  Of  these  are  the  medicine-men  :  and  if  only  their 
vile  influence  over  their  people  could  be  broken  no  further  difSoulty  would  be  felt. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  feuds  or  depredations  committed  by  these  people  upon 
the  whites,  and  the  petty  grievances  among  themselves  are  easily  settled. 

0BIME8. 

No  crimes  have  been  committed  on  this  reservation  during  the  year.  Beyond  tri- 
fling disputes  as  to  ownership  of  land  or  other  property,  easily  adjusted,  nothing  has 
oeenrred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  agency.  Gamoling,  once  so  prevalent  here,  has. 
entirely  disappeued. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  force,  1  captain  and  5  privates,  have  given  me  (save  in  one  in- 
s^ce)  entire  satisfiaction.  The  member  referred  to  I  discharged  for  disobedience  and 
larineas. 
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AOBNCT  BUILDINGS. 

The  Government  bnildings  at  the  agency  are  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition ;  in  fiM^ 
the  employ^  are  living  in  bnildingp  so  old  and  rotten  that  they  may  be  considered 
dangerous.  The  boarding-bouse  girls'  sleeping  quarters  and  the  quarters  of  the  physi- 
cian and  cook  (all  under  one  roof)  are  neither  wind  nor  water  tight.  Dwelling  sit- 
uated as  these  are,  immediately  upon  the  ocean  beach,  and  exposed  to  all  violent 
storms,  should  be  substantial,  or  at  least  safe  to  reside  in.  During  the  recent  heavy 
storms  the  physician,  and  the  teamster  and  his  family  bad  to  vacate  their  quarters 
and  seek  shelter  in  Indian  houses,  there  being  no  Government  buildings  they  could 
remove  into.  The  attention  of  the  Department  has  been  frequently  called  to  this 
fact,  and  something  should  be  done,  and  early,  to  meet  this  want. 

IMPROVBMEMTS. 

The  unusual  heavy  storms  and  high  tides  of  last  winter,  whereby  the  sea  made  in- 
roads, and  floated  away  or  demolished  some  of  the  Indian  houses  at  the  a^gency,  level- 
ing the  Government  fences,  and  introducing  huge  drift  logs  into  our  midst,  necessi- 
tated a  large  amount  of  new  fencing;  in  flEict,  the  greater  part  of  the  fences  were  old 
and  built  of  spruce,  a  wood  which  so<ui  rots.  I  determined  therefore  to  make  all  line 
fences  entirely  new  and  substantial.  At  considerable  labor  I  had  my  Indians  go  to  a 
distance  and  split  out  cedar  stakes,  and  by  driving  these  a  foot  in  the  ^und  and  at 
4  inches  apart,  and  nailing  them  with  a  ribbon  at  top,  I  have  completed  172  rods  of 
fence  no  storms  can  level  nor  breachy  cattle  break  through. 

I  have  also  built  a  new  lean-to  stable  at  the  Oyhut  warehouse  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  acency  team,  the  old  stable  being  intended  for  two  horses  only,  and  was 
moreover  no  longer  tenable  nor  safe. 

The  great  want  felt  at  the  agency  is  lumber.  Not  a  foot  of  lumber  of  any  kind  has 
been  received  for  any  improvements  for  years,  if  I  except  a  few  planks  picked  np 
alonff  the  beach,  and  probably  thrown  or  washed  firom  the  deck  of  some  vessel  or 
wreck.  The  difficulty  in  reaching  this  agency  is  so  great  that  the  item  of  Inmber  in 
my  estimates  has  not  been  thought  of. 

MEANS  OP  COMMUNICATION. 

The  only  means  of  communication  with  this  agency  is  by  water  to  Gray's  Harbor, 
thence  by  team  along  the  beach,  and  at  low  tide.  Some  portions  of  the  route  are  ex- 
cellent ;  but  a  good  deal  of  the  way  (30  miles)  is  through  sofb  sand  and  shingle.  A 
dangerous  and  high  bluff  has  to  be  crossed  at  some  4  miles  from  the  agency,  the  ascent 
and  descent  being  at  all  times  risky.  Both  sides  or  slopes  of  this  mountain  road,  as 
it  is  called,  are  of  loose  gravel,  which  needs  constant  attention^ owing  to  slides  and 
fallen  timber  from  above.  The  top  of  the  bluff,  some  three-quarter  mile  across,  is 
swampy,  and  for  the  most  part  kept  corduroyed.  Extreme  high  tides  invariably  UU 
in  the  roadway  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  either  side,  and,  owing  to  this,  not  a  monthly 
return  of  irregular  labor  is  submitted  without  showing  some  work  performed  on  this 
troublesome  piece  of  roadway. 

The  storms  of  last  winter  washed  out  in  places  along  the  beach  and  for  considerable 
distances  all  sand,  leaving  nothing  but  a  roadway  of  jagged  rocks,  and  necessi  raring 
the  unloading  of  the  teams,  and  the  carrying  over  of  all  freight.  Even  with  these 
precautions,  on  two  occasions  the  agency  wagon  was  broken— at  one  time  an  axle,  at 
another  the  reach. 

Three  rivers  have  also  to  be  crossed  by  the  wagons,  which  are  a  source  of  annoyance 
during  the  winter  months. 

DISTSMPBR  IN  HORSES. 

There  has  been,  and  is  still,  considerable  sickness  among  the  horses  on  the  reserva- 
tion. It  was  first  observed  with  some  of  the  Indian  ponies,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
three  of  the  agency  team  horses  taking  the  disease,  evidently  contagious.  By  careful 
nursing,  however,  the  Government  horses  are  fast  recovering.  At  one  time  I  feared 
the  disease  was  glanders,  and  reported  the  circumstances  by  letter  to  the  Department, 
a  copious  discharge  of  thick,  greenish-yellow  matter  from  the  nostrils,  a  hacking 
cougn,  and  with  the  least  exertion  the  same  action  in  breathing  as  with  animals 
troubled  with  the  heaves,  being  the  symptoms. 

SURVEYS. 

The  boundary  marks  of  this  agency,  laid  out  several  years  ago  by  survey,  are,  from 
fire  and  other  causes,  completely  lost ;  and  as  the  whites  are  pressing  hard  upon  ua 
on  the  south,  especially  in  the  matter  of  timber  claims,  l^at  portion  at  least  (tha 
southern  boundary)  should  be  resurveyed. 
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COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

As  yet,  DO  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  in  force  at  this  agency.  No  Indian  will  serve 
as  a  judge  in  said  court,  and  be  connected  with  any  case  wherein  the  medioine-men 
figure,  and  it  is  in  just  such  cases  as  their  services  are  needed  that  they  do  figure. 
Nothing  can  shake  them  from  the  belief  that  their  doctors  can  kill  whomsoever  they 
please  by  certain  conjuring  acts,  and  not  unfiequently  I  have  been  appealed  to  by 
Bome  terrorized  dape,  that  so  and  so  tells  him  such  a  doctor  is  working  bad  tamana- 
mas  to  kill  him,  his  wife,  or  his  chfld ;  and  as  invariably  I  find  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
To  punish  the  originator  of  the  report  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

INSPECTION. 

Inspector  E.  D.  Bannister  made  a  carefnl  inspection  of  this  agency  in  January  last. 

SANITARY. 

It  is  a  piteous  sight  to  see  many  of  the  young  children,  from  infants  in  arms  up,  suf- 
fering from  loathsome  syphilitic  sores,  for  these  people  are  all  more  or  less  diseased, 
and  the  worst  feature  is,  that  none  of  them  will  submit  to  lengthy  treatment,  required 
in  such  cases.  The  physicians  have  tried  times  out  of  number,  but  unless  an  immediate 
core  is  effected  in  all  ailments  they  become  suspicions,  and  are  apt  to  believe  the 
medicines  work  more  harm  than  good. 

There  has  not  been  as  much  mortality  during  the  past  year  as  during  the  year  pre- 
vious, as  the  following  will  show  : 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  the  births  were  7,  deaths  36 ;  during 
the  past  year,  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  births  were  8,  deaths  10. 

lEREQULAR  LABOR. 

No  cash  payments  are  made  for  irregular  labor,  and  none  but  Indians  of  the  agency 
have  been  employed ;  all  freighting  by  Indian  teams,  wood  and  fish  supply  for  schools, 
road  and  bridge  work,  clearing  of  land,  harvesting,  interpreting,  laundry  work,  &c., 
have  been  paid  in  supplies,  footing  up  a  total  as  follows: 

Labor  on  account  of  schools $665  20 

Labor  on  account  of  agency 748  43 

Total 1,413  63 

The  above  labor  for  schools  also  includes  clearing,  getting  out  of  lumber,  and  build- 
ing of  school-house  by  the  Queets  Indians,  referred  to  in  my  brief  characterizing  of 
the  Queets;  also  building  of  new  stable  at  the  Oyhut  and  the  getting  out  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

CROPS. 

The  Government  bay  crop  this  year  will  exceed  any  crop  for  several  years  past,  but 
the  root  and  vegetable  crop  generally  will  be  poor.  With  reference  to  the  hay,  I  have 
labored  to  increase  my  hay  grounds.  The  old  meadows  are  worn  out,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  suitable  land  I  have  of  necessity  to  go  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  agency. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  land  at  the  agency  ;  it  is 
exhausted,  and  I  cannot  accumulate  fertilizing  matter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of 
material  service.  This  is  one  reason  of  my  vegetable  crop  being  a  partial  failure. 
Then,  again,  the  vermin  infesting  the  plants  have  been  very  troublesome  this  year, 
domg  much  damage,  and  the  salt  water,  covering  the  land  during  the  high  tides  of 
the  winter,  may  also  have  helped.  Certain  it  is  that  considerable  of  my  potato  and 
earrot  crops  have  been  destroyed  by  blight.  All  this  is  very  discouraging,  as  no  pains 
has  been  spared  to  insure  good  crops.  The  increase  of  stock  demands  it,  and  I  may 
add,  that  the  limited  amount  of  patronage  and  of  forage  at  command  necessitates 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stock  being  kept  at  a  distance  of  9  miles  from  the  agency, 
else  1  conid  secure  more  manure  wherewith  to  resuscitate  the  worn-out  land.  The 
haying  season,  so  far,  has  been  remarkably  good,  although  crops  are  much  later  than 
on  previous  years. 

CLEARING  NEW  LAND. 

I  have,  &9  before  stated,  cleared  a  portion  of  land  4  miles  up  the  Quiuaielt  River,  and 
am  desirous  of  clearing  about  8  acres  more,  at  a  cost  of  probably  |200.     I  have  already 
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had  a  road  out  from  the  river  to  ^s  new  land,  andaiDBew  busy  haaliDfi;  considerable 
of  my  hay  crop  aloDg  it  to  the  river,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  soow  and  canoes  to  Um 
agency^  t^e  wateorway  behif  ^ood.  A  tMRporary  bo^n  has  likewise  bem  epscted  on  the 
i^t  to  shelter  tlie  hay  tmtii  it  can  be  brought  down  t^e  river. 

STOCK. 

The  school  herd  consists  of  1  bull,  10  cows,  and  13  calves  and  yearlings.  Seven  of 
these  calves  have  been  the  increase  during  the  year.  There  is  also  an  old  work-oat 
I  am  endeavoring  to  fatten  for  beef. 

mpiJOYIte. 

Tlie  white  employ^  of  the  agency  arc  a  physician,  teamster  and  fkrmer,  teacher 
(boarding  school),  matron,  auacooK;  of  Indian  euiploy^  a  teacher  (day  school), 
mail-carrier,  and  a  laborer.  Durinfir  the  year  there  have  been  three  changes— that  of 
physician,  teamster  and  farmer,  and  mail-carrier,  the  first  two  by  resignation,  the 
latter  by  discharge. 

SCHOOLS. 

This  agency  has  a  boarding  and  a  day  school ;  the  first  situated  at  the  agency,  with  27 
scholars ;  the  latter  at  the  Oneets  village,  with  30  scholars.  In  both  schools  theve  h4M 
been  some  sickness  during  the  year,  with  one  death  in  the  boarding  school.  The  board- 
insr  school  baa  an  accommodation  for  30  scholars,  the  day  school  40  scholars. 

The  scholars  of  the  boarding  school  are  well  behaved,  obedient  to  their  teachers, 
and  attentive  in  their  studies.  At  out-door  instruction  they  perform  all  labor  assigned 
to  them  with  cheerfulness.  Unfortunately  there  are  but  5  large  school  boys  capable 
of  actual  manual  labor,  but  all,  large  and  small,  take  an  interest  m  field  and  garden 
work  very  gratifying  to  myself  and  tbose  having  them  in  charge.  All  the  school  crop 
has  been  put  in  by  them  and  cultivated.  There  are  also  5  large  girls  in  the  school, 
who^  with  the  matron  and  cook  at  their  head,  make  and  repair  all  garments,  do  all 
ironing,  cooking,  bread  and  pastry  making,  cleaning,  &c.,  the  small  girls  assisting  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  day  school  at  the  Qneets'  village  has  been  organised  just  one  year,  and  has 
made  very  praiseworthy  progress.  I  am  sorry  the  Indian  teacher  has  concluded  to 
resign  his  position,  and  that  I  am  necessitated  to  submit  the  name  of  another,  whom 
I  shall  have  to  take  from  the  boarding  scholars,  ]^rovidinff  the  Department  approves 
the  reeommendation.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that^therto  tiie  Indians  of  this 
agency  have  been  adverse  to  the  schools;  but  the  disposition  shown  by  the  Qneets  of 
the«g|eBcy,  as  shown  in  this  report,  has  a  most  healthy  outlook,  and  it  would  seem 
there  is  a  break  in  the  dark  cloud  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Another  thing  to 
be  remarked  is,  that  the  people  whom  one  would  ima^ne  would  be  the  last — the  most 
primitive— were  the  first  to  show  a  great  desire  for  ^uoation.  The  Quinaielts  have 
alwavsbeen  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  schooling  of  their  children,  notwithstMOid- 
ing  those  children  were  fed,  clothed,  and  well  cared  for. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  conclusion,  there  are  but  66  children  of  school-ffoing  afle, 
wards  of  this  agency,  and  that  47  of  these  do  now  attend  the  schools,  and  that  the 
condition  of  some  is  such  that  they  are  no  subjects  for  any  school. 
¥ery  respeotfally, 

CHARLES  WILLOUGHBY, 

United  Statee  Iftdian  AffemU 

The  CoMBassioNBR  of  Indiax  Affaibs. 


NiSQUALLY  AND  S'KOKOmSH  AOENCY,   WASHINGTON  TERRITORY, 

Jtc^ii^  16,1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  sixteenth  annual  ref>ort,  giving  an 
account  of  the  progress  made,  and  a  description  of  the  present  condition  of  the  In- 
dians under  my  charge.  Under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  prosperity  and  a  good  degree 
of  thrift  and  advancement  have  attended  the  efforts  made,  and  peace  and  quistneas 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  agency. 

Of  the  five  reservations  upder  my  care  three  are  snpplied  with  good  industrial 
boarding-schools,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  influence  of  a  full  corps  of  school  em- 
ploy^. The  other  two  reservations  have  no  resident  white  employee,  and  no  others 
except  the  judges  of  the  courrs  of  Indian  offenses.  The  Indians  on  these  two  reser- 
vations, viz,  the  Nisqnally  and  Sqaaksou,  have  their  land  all  allotted  to  them,  and 
have  received  patents  therefor.    They  conduct  all  their  own  afiairs,  under  the  superin- 
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tendenoe  of  the  a^ent.  Their  oonzis  •£  indifHi'offeDses  dispose  of  all  of  their  own  oivil 
and  criminal  business  except  the  difficnlt  cases,  which  are  reserved  for  the  assistance 
of  the  age»t  in  his  occasional  viaiiA  to  them.  The^  are  qniet,  orderly,  and  .generally 
4ober ;  livedo,  cnltiyate,  ^and  are  gradually  improving  their  farms,  and  are,  consider- 
inc  the  «tate  of  their  health,  reasonably  industrious.  They  send  their  children  of 
flcbool  age  to  the  other  schools  b^onging  to  the  agency. 

SCHOOLS. 

On  each  of  the  other  three  reservations,  viz,  the  Chehalis,  Puyallap,  And  S'^oko- 
mieh,  is  located  a  bottrding-sohool,  which  differ  only  in-dze,  batareallcondacted  un- 
der the  same  general  rules  and  regulations.  The  usual  attendance  is  about  80  al 
the  PayaUnp  and  40  each  at  the  Chehalis  and  S'kokomish  schools.  It  has  been 
thc'oastom  to  have  ten  days'  vacation  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,,  and  An  annual  va- 
cation of  one  month  during  September,  making  altogether  two  months  of  vacation 
and  ten  mouths  of  school  during  the  year.  These  schools  are  each  of  them  in  charge 
of  ahead  teacher,  who  has  also  an  industrial  teacher,  a  matron,  and  such  other  female 
assistants  as  are  necessary.  It  is  usual  for  the  rising  bell  to  be  rung  shortly  after 
5am.,  breakliast  at  6.80,  school  hours  from  8  to  12,  dinner  at  12.15,  work  hours  i^rom 
1  to  5,  supper  at  6,  study  hours  from  7  to  8,  then  prayers,  and  retire  shortly  aftei; 
Ringing  is  daily  practiced  in  all  the  schools,  and  a  good  Sabbath-sohool  is  oonduoted, 
in  which  all  the  school  employds  take  part  and  assist. 

In  each  school  five  of  the  older  scholars  of  either  sex  have  been  selected,  who  have 
received  f5  per  month  each  as  apprentices.  These  have  been  detailed  to  take  th« 
«harge  of  a  certain  number  of  sonolars  or  a  certain  kind  of  work.  This  encourag>es 
the  older  ones  to  do  their  best  and  stimulates  the  younger  ones  to  become  competent 
to  fill  their  places.  It  also  enables  us  to  retain  willingly  in  the  schools  the  older 
scholars,  whose  assistance  is  of  «peat  benefit  to  the  schools. 

There  is  a  good  farm,  well  stocked,  connected  with  each  school,  upon  which  is  raised 
all  the  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables  needed  by  the  schools.  At  S'kokomish  is  a  large 
fruit-beanng  orchard  which  annually  produces  hundreds  of  bushels  of  apples,  Slo, 
Young  orchards  have  been  set  out  on  ine  other  two  reservations,  which  are  coming 
on  in  good  shape,  and  will  bear  in  a  few  years.  Neatness,  order,  system,  and  rcwni- 
larity  are  j^racticed  and  taught  by  all  the  employ^,  and  a  good  moralAs  well  as  reBg- 
ious  tone  is  given  to  all  the  instructions.  Many  of  the  boys  have  become  quite  effi- 
cient in  seneral  farm  work,  also  in  carpentering,  painting^  itt^  ^i^d  many  of  thegiria 
excel  in  house  and  dairy  work,  also  do  remarkably  well  with  ihe  needle  and  the  sew- 
ing-machine. 

At  Jamestown,  near  Dvtngeness,  isadaysi^iool  which  has  generally  nofnbered  about 
^  scholars  in  attendasee.  liiese  scholars  compare  favorably  with  tiieir  white 
neighbors  in  scholarship  and  general  deportment.  The  brei^ing  down  of  the  polioo 
vegnlations  in  that  vicinity  (it  being  off  from  Any  reservation)  has  been  severely  fek, 
and  has  materially  diminished  its  attendance  and  usefulness.  A  Sabbath-sohool  has 
been  kept  up  regularly  in  connection  with  thisi school  during  the  vear. 

Thus  firom  175  to  300  children  belonging  to  this  agency  nave  heen  provided  with 
£ood  school  facilities,  besides  from  30  to  50  who  have  gone  from  here  to  the  Indian 
training  school  at  Salem,  Oreg.  At  least  four-fifths  of  the  rising  generation  of  this 
^*ency  will,  with  their  present  opportunities,  have  a  fair  common-school  education, 
and  will,  when  grown,  be  bettor  fitted  for  the  full  rights,and  duties  of  citizenship  tiian 
the  more  intelligent  half  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores. 

During  the  year  a  teachers'  institute  has  been  organised,  composed  of  the  teachers 
and  employ^  of  the  several  schools,  which  meets  in  rotation  at  the  different  reserva- 
tions semi-annually,  at  which  the  most  effective  methods  and  means  are  discussed  for 
the  elevation  of  the  young  and  the  success  of  the  school.  It  is  proving  very  beneficial 
as  well  as  enjoyable  to  those  attending  it. 

PATENTS. 

During  the  year  patents  h&ve  been  issned  to  the  Puyallup  Indians  for  all  the  land 
on  their  reservation.  This  is  very  valuable  and  is  yearly  becoming  more  so.  Most 
of  the  Indians  fully  appreciate  its  value,  and  are  grateful  for  the  boon.  Strong  op- 
position was  made  by  the  railroad  and  land  companies  interested  to  the  granting  of 
these  patents,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  administration  for  its  fearless  and  efficient 
protection  of  their  rights.  At  their  own  expense  these  allotments  have  been  resur- 
veyed  and  remarked,  aijd  the  patents  have  been  recorded  in  the  records  of  the  coun- 
ties in  which  the  land  is  situated.  The  Chehalis  and  S'kokomish  lands  still  remain 
unpatented,  but  I  hope  soon  to  see  this  all  completed.  With  the  Indians  well  settled 
on  homes  of  their  own,  legally  secured  to  them  by  patent  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  children  well  educated  and  trained  to  industrious  habits,  their 
enceessfnl  fhture  is  assured. 
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IMPROVBMENT8. 

There  have  been  erected  at  the  agency  headquarters  daring  the  yeftr  a  neat  cottage 
for  the  residence  of  the  clerk,  also  a  good  lanndry^,  as  well  as  a  warehouse  with  a 
commodious  cellar  under  it,  for  the  use  of  the  boarding-school.  These  buildings  have 
all  been  built  with  Indian  labor,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  white  carpenter,  at 
a  total  cost  of  $1,769.75,  and  the  workmanship  on  them  is  a  credit  to  the  race.  No  one 
looking  at  the  buildings  would  see  any  indication  that  they  were  not  built  entirely 
by  white  carpenters.  Most  of  the  painting  was  also  done  by  one  of  the  apprentice 
school  boys. 

The  agency  employes  are  now  well  supplied  with  comfortable  buildings,  but  the 
school  is  crowded.  The  old  school  buildings  have  been  so  much  added  on  to  and 
patched  up  that  it  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  gradually  erect  new  ones.  These  could 
be  utilized  either  as  parts  of  the  new  ones  or  could  be  used  as  shops,  &c.,  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

THE  INDIANS 

living  on  the  several  reservations  do  very  much  as  the  poorer  class  of  frontiersmen 
generally  do.  They  have  their  homes  on  their  allotments,  and  get  such  subsistence 
as  they  can  from  them.  They  also  work  out  for  their  white  neighbors,  to  earn  enough 
to  supplement  their  living  and  help  to  make  themselves  independent.  They  are 
gradually  enlarging  their  clearings,  and  making  their  farms  more  productive  and  their 
homes  more  attractive.  They  are  civilized  in  their  manner  of  living,  wear  white 
people's  clothes  altogether,  and  use  such  household  utensils  and  fnrnitnre  and  farming 
implements  as  white  people  do. 

COURTS  OP  INDIAN  OFFKNSE8. 

The  institution  of  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  the  several  reservations  during  the 
year  is  the  culmination  of  the  incipient  training  the  Indians  have  had  in  the  same 
direction  for  years,  and  results  very  well  indeed.  These  conrts,  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Indian  police,  xjreserve  order,  and  regnlate  the  intercourse  of  the  Indians 
among  each  other,  are  efficient,  and  give  good  satisfaction. 

'  REUOIOUS. 

Three  missionaries,  two  white  and  one  Indian,  who  are  supported  by  their  respect- 
ive religious  societies,  have  labored  faithfully,  and  to  a  great  degree  successfully,  in 
harmony  with  the  school  employ^  of  this  agency.  Their  labors  have  prevented  mnch 
crime  as  well  as  conducing  greatly  towards  improving  the  morals  of  the  Indians  among 
whom  they  labor. 

SAlflTARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  fair.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
as  a  general  thing  healthy ;  very  far  from  it,  as  not  one  in  ten  is  a  purely  healthy  In- 
dian. The  blood  of  nearly  all  is  vitiated.  They  are  as  a  general  thing  all  eKher 
scrofulous  or  consumptive.  The  touch  of  the  white  man  has  spread  a  blight  over  the 
race  which  only  time  or  death  will  eradicate.  But  what  I  mean  is  that  there  have 
been  no  active  diseases  prevalent  among  them  that  have  proved  particularly  fatal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

One  feature  which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  limiting  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agent  to  the  Indians  of  the  reser- 
vations on  which  they  live,  and  only  over  ih^m  while  they  ai"e  actually  on  said  reser- 
vations. At  least  one-third  of  the  Indians  belonging  te  this  agency  live  off  from  any 
reservation.  Then  three-fourths  of  those  whose  homes  are  on  the  reservations  cross 
the  line  and  are  off  every  week  more  or  less  during  the  year.  The  reservations  are 
small,  and  the  schools  are  situated  so  near  the  boundary  line  that  if  a  scholar  wisbee 
to  run  away  he  can  cross  the  line  by  goiu^  from  a  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile,  and 
when  once  across  the  line  the  authority  ot  the  agent  or  any  of  his  employes  over  hioi 
ceases.  Indians  may  if  they  choose  cross  the  line  every  day  in  the  year,'^drink,  gam- 
ble, light,  practice  all  their  heathenish  customs,  and  return  at  night  to  their  homes, 
and  the  agent  is  powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  Jamestown  day  school  is  off  from  any 
reservation,  and  the  teacher  has  no  legal  right  to  enforce  regular  attendance,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Numbers  of  complaints  have 
been  made  to  me  by  citizens  of  disturbances  in  various  places-,  and  I  have  been  peti- 
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tioned  to  put  the  ludians  on  to  the  reservations  to  prevent  serions  trouble,  but  I  have 
DO  power  or  authority  to  do  so.  Situated  as  this  agency  is  the  agent  is  reduced  to 
the  position  of  an  adviser  only,  and  is  liable  to  become  tho  object  of  opprobrium 
and  scorn  from  the  meanest  and  most  unruly  of  the  ludians  under  his  charge.  During 
the  year  past  two  Indians  who  were  confined  in  the  jails  for  offenses  committed  on 
the  reservations  have  escaped,  and  although  they  are  lurking  about  in  the  vicinity, 
because  they  keep  across  the  line  they  are  safe  from  arrest.  This  certainly  should  be 
remedied.  If  it  is  intended  that  an  agent  shall  act  in  the  relation  of  guardian  and 
governor  over  the  ludians  assieued  to  his  care,  and  he  is  held  responsible  for  their 
good  conduct,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  have  control  over  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  action  will  be  immediately  taken  that  will  remedy  this  defect. 

I  take  pleasure  iu  ackuowledging  the  general  kind  and  courteous  treatment  that  I 
have  received  from  the  officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  the  uniformly  respect- 
ful and  ready  acquiescence  in  my  directions  by  all  of  my  employes.  When  there  is  so 
much  that  is  trying  in  the  service,  if  an  agent  has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those 
under  him  it  is  what  he  greatly  appreciates  and  highly  prizes. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  EELLS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TuLALiP  Agency,  Washington  TBRRiroRy, 

Auguet  18, 1886. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  dated  July 
1,  i88o,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  lodians  as  well  as  the  relationships  and  affairs  of  the  Indian  seia^ice  as  connected 
with  the  agency  under  my  charge  for  the*past  three  years. 

As  st>atea  in  my  former  reports,  the  number  of  reservations  uuder  this  agency  still 
remains  the  same,  and  is  composed  of  live:  First,  Swinomish  Reservation,  situated 
^  miles  north  of  Tulalip,  and  containing  a  population  of  2:^6  (last  report  '222)  and  an 
area  of  7,195  square  acres;  second,  Lummi  Reservation,  situated  75  miles  north  of 
Tulalip,  with  a  populaiion  of  285  (last  report  284)  and  an  area  of  12,312  square  acres; 
third,  Moilison  Reservation,  situated  50  miles  south  of  Tulalip,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  147  (last  rei)ort  142)  and  an  area  of  7,284  square  acres ;  fourth,  Muckel- 
shoot  Reservation,  lying  80  miles  south  of  Tul%lip,  containing  a  population  of  81  (last 
report  84)  and  an  area  ©f  3,337  square  acres;  fifth,  Tulalip  Agency,  lying  on  Puget 
Sound,  35  miles  from  Seattle,  containing  a  poxmlatiou  of  474  (last  report  467)  and  an 
area  of  22,490  square  acres. 

I  estimate  the  whole  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  at  1,312  (last  report  1,000). 
Of  this  amount  312  acres  have  been  broken  during  the  past  year.  Th6  Indian  farm- 
ing, on  the  whole  this  year,  may  be  regarded  as  an  entire  success,  though  the  season 
has  been  very  di-y,  and  consequently  a  short-crop  year,  as  we  term  it.  The  statistics 
for  tho  present  year  show  a  yield  of  300  bushels  wheat  (last  year  400)  ;  14,925  bush- 
els oats  (last  report  9,690)  ;  14,600  bushels  Irish  potatoes  (last  year 9,500)  :  7,510  bush-  . 
els  turnips  (last  year  500) ;  312  bushels  onions  (last  year  400) ;  372  bushels  beans  (last 
report  40);  1,310  bushels  of  other  vegetables  (last  report  300).  These  Indians  have 
also  made  1,600  pounds  good  marketable  butter  (last  year  1,200),  and  have  made  and 
stored  away  in  barns  970  tons  hay  (last  year  1,500).  They  own  and  provide  for  1, 110 
head  of  cattle  (last  year  1,100) ;  100  bogs  (lost  report  1,000) ;  1,331  head  of  sheep 
(last  year  800) ;  384  horses  (lost  report  590) ;  and  275  domestic  fowls  (last  report 
3,000). 

The  timber  on  this  reservation  (Tulalip)  is  quite  a  source  of  immediate  profit  to 
the  Indi  ins,  as  they  have  cut  and  (;old  for  cash  during  the  year  2,500  cords  fire-wood, 
which  they  sell  readily  to  the  steamers  and  others  at  |'2.25  per  cord.  Many  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  stronger  men  on  all  these  reservations  find  readily  remunerative 
employment  in  largo  saw-mills  and  logging  camps  on  the  Sound,  while  others  labor 
for  white  farmers  living  contiguous  to  the  reservations. 

SURVEY  OF  RESERVATIONS. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  allotments  of  land  were  made  in  comxdiance  with  letters 
of  instructions  dated  July  11, 1884,  and  September  11, 1884,  to  tho  Indians  of  Madison 
Reservation,  and  patents  ifor  same  asked  lor  April  27, 1886,  but  no  advices  yet  received. 

On  Mnckleshoot  Reservation  also,  allotments  were  made  but  no  patents  yet  asked 
for,  by  reason  of  conflict  of  ownership  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  not  yet 
settled.    No  other  changes  in  these  matters  since  my  last  report. 
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IMPBOYBMENTS. 

Tbere  have  been  no  snbstantUl  improvements  in  ereotinc  baildiegs  ainoe  my  last 
Mport.  I  h&ve  to  refer  only  to  the  mannfaetnre  of  the  pile^^biver  by  the  millwright 
for  the  porpose  of  repairing  oar  wharf,  which  X  regard  as  an  economic  msasoxe  for 
the:  interests  of  the  Qovemmeat. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  on  aU  the  reservations  is  as  good  as  heretoibre.  Our 
physician  reports  bnt  little  sickness  other  than  such  as  he  regards  chronic  aSboUowB. 
The  native  medicine-men  have  been  ignored  by  the  Indians,  and  their  frequent  calls 
mu  the  agency  M.  D.  attest  their  growing  confidence  in  him. 

EMPLOY]ftS. 

The  number  of  employ^  remain  the  same,  and  their  duties  unchanged  ;  and  I  hava 
the  pleasure  to  report  them  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  discbarge  of  those  duties. 

POLICE. 

The  police  have  been  vigilant  and  made  but  few  arrests,  as  our  Indians  are  advanc- 
ing in  moral  as  in  all  other  civilized  relations  of  life. 

I  have  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  ''Rules  govern- 
ing the  court  of  Indian  otfenses''  and  bavA  asked  for  authority  to  put  op  a  house  to  be 
known  as  the  ''court-house''  for  investigating  offenses. 

EDUCATION. 

Our  school  here  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  a  contract  school  and  allowed 
the  charge  of  only  100  Indian  pupils,  and  composed  of  both  sexes,  all  in  charge  of 
7  Sisters,  with  a  male  superintendent,  and  1  male  instructor  for  the  boys ;  and  I  may 
add  that  the  institution  nas  made  such  impressions  that  many  applications  have  been 
made  for  additional  pupils  and  in  excess  of  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  contract. 

In  this,  my  last  report,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  adding  that  in  the  three  years  of  my 
official  career  as  agent  here  I  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  me  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  public  service  as  well  as  the  general 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indians,  and  I  flatter  myself  much  has  been  attained 
by  me  in  this  wise ;  but  failing  health  and  advancing  years  induced  my  voluntary 
resignation  of  the  position. 

With  high  regard,  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

PATRICK  BUCKLEY, 
UniM  SiaUB  Iniian  Agent. 

Tbe  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yakama  Agency,  Washinoton  Territory, 

Nowtkber  9,  18^6. 
Sue :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  an- 
nual report  of  this  agency  for  the  present  year.    I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  on 
April  17  last)  and  cannot  therefore  give  a  detailed  report  of  operations  fbr  the  entire 
year. 

AREA  OF  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  said  to  contain  more  than  800,000  acres.  Whether  it  does  or  not^ 
Is  a  matter  of  question.  There  is  but  one  portion  of  the  reservation  that  is  well  de- 
fined, that  portion  of  the  northern  otnd  eastern  line  bounded  by  the  Yakama  and 
Ahtannum  Rivers.  The  other  boundaries  are  in  dispute,  giving  rise  to  endless  trouble 
to  affcnt  and  Indians.  As  the  country  a^acent  to  this  reservation  is  rapidly  settlin^^ 
up  tnis  trouble  will  constantly  increase,  and  very  soon  there  will  be  constant  daeh- 
ing  of  interests  between  white  settlers  and  Indians,  engendering  bitterness  on  both 
aiaes  that  could  be  avoided  if  the  reservation  lines  were  properly  and  ^^stinoHy 
marked. 
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ALLOTMENTS  OW  LANDS. 

It  has  b^en  hut  a  few  years  since  that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
were  op^posed  to  having  any  surveys  of  their  lands  made,  toA  woold  remove  the 
stokes,  an  one  of  the  sarve^^ors  informed  me,  ahnost  as  fast  as  they  were  driven^  But 
now  it  is  saf^  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  these  Indians  would  gladly  welooma  any  steps 
looking  to  the  allotments  of  their  lands  in  severalty.  It  is  unfortunate  that  for  years 
Congress  did  not  heed  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  Indiana,  their  agents,  the 
Department,  and  in  fkot  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Indian  question,  and  not 
only  give  the  Indians  a  title  to  their  homes,  but  also  extend  over  them  the  preteotion 
of  tne  same  laws  that  govern  and  protect  the  whites.  If  these  two  measures  could 
he  accomplished,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  solve  all  the  problem  there 
is  to  the  Indian  question,  remove  the  greatest  barrier  and  cause  for  dissatisfaotioB, 
and  pave  the  way  ibr  the  absorption  amons  the  body  of  our  citizens  of  a  race,  who 
would  be  proud  of  their  responsibilities,  and  become  a  credit  to  the  Government  aod 
country  that  had  tardily  remembered  its  obligations  to  them. 

BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  buildings  of  this  agency  are  far  better  than  any  other  agency  that  I  have  vis- 
ited ;  in  fact,  according  to  statements  of  inspectors  who  have  visited  all  agencies^  the 
buildings  and  improvements  here  are  considered  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best.  All 
that  is  required  to  put  the  buildings  here  in  excellent  condition  and  repair  is  to  re- 
shingle  some  of  the  roofe.  A  new  bake*oven  has  been  built  during  the  past  year  lor 
the  school.    A  new  granary  and  tool-house  is  greatly  needed  here. 

CONDipON  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  far  above  the  average.  The  minority  of  them  are  ' 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  reliable.  The  school  of  coarse  is  suppocted  by  the  Govern* 
ment,  but  the  Indians  are  almost  entirely  self-supporting.  During  the  six  months  I 
have  been  in  charge  of  this  sirenoy  the  actual  value  of  gratuitous  issaes  made^and 
these  entirely  to  uxe  sick,  indigent  poor  and  blind—has  not  amounted  to  $100.  All 
other  issaes  have  been  paid  for  in  labor. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  GOODS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

From  the  amount  of  annuity  goods  and  supplies  on  hand  and  now  arriving  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  there  has  been  in  the  past  lew  years  a  carelessness  in  making  esti- 
mates for  goods  that  almost  amounts  to  criminal  waste.  For  instance,  there  is  now 
en  hand  of  old  snpplies  at  this  agency  634  coats,  296  vests,  1,050  pants,  and  241  over- 
alls, enough  to  supply  all  ordinary  needs  for  two  or  three  years,  and  yet  there  is,  in 
Edition  to  the  foregoing,  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  estimated  fbr  and  now  here 
amMig  the  new  supplies. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ^  here  generally  have  been  efificient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ; 
but  there  is  one  matter  in  this  connection  that  I  respectfally  but  earnestly  urge  upon 
tte  attention  of  your  office,  and  that  is  the  great  importance  of  having  employ^  who 
ase  not  only  manied  men,  hut  those  who  shall  in  every  instance  have  their  families 
wttfatfaeia. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  is  efficient,  though  small,  consisting  of  1  captain  and  8  members. 
Thay  are  active  and  vigilant  in  the  discharse  of  their  duties.  The  chief  of  police, 
Gaptun  Tom  Simpson,  has  commanded  the  &rce  for  over  eight  years.  He  is  widely 
koown  for  his  courage  and  common  sense.  To  him  more  than  any  other  person  is  due 
the  <»^it  of  preserving  peace  and  good  order  upon  this  large  reservation.  His  word 
among  the  Indians  is  law.  He  seldom  if  ever  falls  to  accomplish  what  he  undertimes, 
be  the  task  ever  so  difficult. 

llie  number  of  criminal  ofHenses  and  misdemeanors  have  been  much  less  than  in  a 
white  community  of  like  numbers,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  have  been 
of  a  domestic  nature — adultery,  wife-beating^  &c, — such  as  under  the  old  Indian 
customs  were  not  regarded  as  criminal.  Cases  such  as  are  common  in  white  com- 
munities—theft, assault  and  battery,  manslaughter.  Sec, — are  comparatively  unknown 
mmmg  tiie  Indians.  Were  the  Indians  not  the  most  law-abiding  people  in  the  worid 
it  weddhave  been  fanpossible  to  preserve  order  under  the  anomalons  system  that 
kasgoreraed  these  people  for  so  many  years. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  BOARDINO  SCHOOL. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  here  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  Indian  schools  of  much  greater  pretensions.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
dnring  the  first  year  was  bnt  little  more  than  $100  per  scholar.  We  have  now  115 
scholars  in  actual  daily  attendance  (58  boys,  57  girls),  about  20  being  new  scholan, 
and  more  coming  in  daily. 

The  superintendent  (F.  J.  Rinehanl)  is  faithful  and  painstaking,  and  has  labored 
earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  the  school.  The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Lillie  Kalama  (» 
full-blood  Indian  woman  of  the  Warm  Springs  tribe,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Salem 
Indian  school)  as  teacher  has  proven  of  inestimable  value,  much  of  our  success  in 
inducing  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  being  due  to  the  fact  that  we  haT« 
one  of  their  race  as  teacher— one  whose  exemplary  deportment  and  kindly  influence 
is  well  worthy  of  the  highest  walks  of  life.  It  is  my  confident  belief  that  before 
many  months  this  school  will  number  150  scholars,  and  rank  with  the  best. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  boys  of  the  school  be  furnished  with  a  neat  nni- 
form. 

URGENT  NEEDS. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  agency  and  Indians  at  the  present  time  is  a  saw-mill, 
the  old  one  having  burned  about  18  months  since.  The  Indians  need  lumber  for 
houses,  barns,  fences,  &c.,  and  a  great  deal  of  lumber  is  required  for  agency  use. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  feel  thankful  for  the  present  condition  of  Indian  affairs. 
The  incoming  of  the  iron  horse,  and  the  disappcaranco  of  the  buffalo— the  Indian's 
base  of  supplies — has  forever  set  at  rest  the  question  of  Indian  wars.  We  should  now 
bend  our  energies  in  the  direction  of  education  of  Indian  youth  and  their  training  in 
civilized  pursuits ;  in  the  seconding  of  such  efiorts  <^ur  National  Council  seems  so  deeplj 
interested.  In  carrying  on  this  great  work  it  is  especially  important  that  practicable, 
self-reliant  men  should  be  selected  as  agents,  and  not  impracticable  theorists.  As 
ounce  of  practice,  or  good  common  sense,  is  worth  more  than  tons  of  theories. 
Very  respectfufly,  vour  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  H.  DICKSON, 
Special  Indian  Agent j  in  Charge. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bay  Agency,  itESHENA,  Wis., 

AuguBt  25^  1886. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  reporter 
the  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  agency  is  located  on  the  Menem- 
onee  Reservation,  in  Shawano  County,*^  Wisconsin,  7^  miles  north  of  the  city  o< 
Shawano,  and  46^  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay.  This  agency  has  Juris- 
diction over  those  reservations  occupied,  respectively,  by  the  Menomonee,  Stockbridgs, 
and  Oneida  tribes. 

MENOMONEES. 

The  Menomonee  Reservation  consists  often  townships,  containing  about  230,000 
acres  of  land.  The  Menomonees  number  1,326  persons,  of  which  number  about  l^OM 
are  christianized.  The  balance  are  still  pagans  and  retain  many  of  their  ancient  rites 
and  customs. 

Soil. 

The  most  of  the  reservation  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  pine,  hemlock,  maple^ 
basswood,  elm,  oak,  and  other  timber  indigenous'to  this  latitude.  The  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  two  townships  which  are  sandy,  is  fertile  and  well  watered  by  numerous 
branches  of  the  Wolf  and  Ocouto  Rivers,  both  of  which  streams  flow  through  the  reser- 
vation. TJie  soil  is  capable  of  producing,  when  properly  cultivate<l,  large  crops  of 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  grown  in  this  latitude.  In 
fact,  the  white  settlers  in  Shawano  County  often  raise  crops  of  wheat  that  will  aver- 
age 30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Farming. 

Apparently  but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  tliis  tribe  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
their  living  by  cultivating  the  soil.  The  old  and  middle  aged  find  more  congenial 
employment  in  making  maple  sugar,  picking  berries,  hunting,  &c.,  than  in  farming. 
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The  yoang  men  work  for  short  periods  in  tbe  lumber  woods,  or  on  the  river,  driving 
logs,  and  in  conseqnence  labor  on  tbeir  farms  is  spasmodic  and  barren  of  results. 
Their  farms  range  from  1  to  5  acres  in  extent,  and  from  their  appearance  when  I  took 
charge  of  the  agency  the  acreage  under  cultivation  had  decreased  instead  of  increas- 
ing during  the  past  few  years.  To  remedy  this  deplorable  state  of  ailairs  has  been 
my  constant  aim  during  the  past  season.  I  appointed  a  practical,  intelligent  farmer, 
who  has  constantly  and  faithfully  superintended  tho  Indians'  farming  operations, 
instructing  them  what  and  when  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  1  have  also  devoted  all 
the  time  I  could  spare  from  other  duties  to  this  work,  believing  that  the  only  way  to 
make  this  tribe  self-supporting  is  to  induce  them  to  till  the  soil.  As  a  result  of  this 
constant  supervision  and  encouragement  the  Indians  appear  to  take  an  increased  in- 
terest in  tbe  work.  Five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  seed  was  issued  to  them  last  spring. 
They  have  cleared  174  acres  this  season,  and  have  now  in  crops  1,011  acres,  which  I 
am  in  hopes  to  largely  increase  another  y»ar.  Unfortunately  this  vicinity  this  season 
has  experienced  the  severest  drouth  known  in  years,  and  in  conseqnence  the  crops 
will  not  be  as  good  as  had  it  been  otherwise. 

Logging. 

For  several  winters  previous  to  that  of  188o-*86  the  Government  allowed  the  In- 
dians to  cut  the  dead  and  fallen  pine  timber,  the  Government  loaning  them  funds  to 
operate  with.  I  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  loaning  them  money  to  operate  with, 
daring  the  coming  winter  those  Indians  who  are  industrious,  have  teams,  and  who 
have  raised  crops,  and  who  can  obtain  supplies  on  their  own  credit,  be  allowed  to 
cut  the  dead  and  down  timber,  and  they  be  charged  a  reasonable  amount  for  stump- 
age,  to  go  in  the  poor  fund.  Those  that  did  log  would  give  employment  to  others  who 
could  not  obtain  supplies,  letting  them  sell  their  logs  under  the  direction  of  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner  of  Indian  Affrfirs  and  tbe  agent,  thus  encouraging  them  to 
learn  how  to  do  business,  besides  holding  out  inducements  to  others  to  be  industrious 
in  their  farming,  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  supplies  with  which  to  operate  following 
winters. 

School  and  missionary  work. 

The  members  of  this  tribe  are  constantly  advancing  in  civilization,  as  is  shown  by 
the  increased  interest  taken  In  the  schools  and  churches.  There  are  two  boarding 
schools  at  the  agency,  both  located  on  the  Meuomonee  Reservation,  one  built  and 
carried  on  by  the  Government,  and  will  at  present  accommodate  85  scholars,  but 
with  the  same  corps  of  teachers  and  employes  could  well  accommodate  150  by  build- 
ing an  addition  for  a  school-room,  dining-roopi,  and  dormitory,  which  I  would  recom- 
mend be  done.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  80,  composed  ot 
pupils  of  the  three  tribes  ot  the  agency. 

The  other  school  was  built  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  order  of  Franciscans, 
who,  since  the  former  school  and  church  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  February, 
lr'84,  have  expended  over  $1G,000  in  building  school  houses,  workshops,  and  a  church, 
tbe  latter  not  being  yet  completed.  These  buildings  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Indians;  and  since  this  order  took  charge  of  the  mission,  six  years  ago,  they  have 
had  a  marked  effect  for  the  better  on  tho  morals  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  tribe. 
Their  school  buildings  will  accommodate  150  scholars,  of  which  number  the  Govern- 
ment supports  lUO.  This  school  is  iu  charge  of  three  i)riests,  five  Brothers  and  seven 
Sisters  of  the  order  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  pupils  bf  both  schools  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  education,  farming, 
carpentering,  shoemaking,  blacksmithing,  and  other  industrial  branches.  The  girls 
are  taught  house-work,  sewmg,  baking,  and  knitting,  and  many  of  both  sexes  take  a 
keen  interest  in  their  work.  A  temperance  society  has  been  organized  by  the  Fathers, 
and  now  numbers  over  100  members,  and  is  having  a  beneficial  effect. 

Hospital, 

A  hospital  for  the  sick,  orphans,  and  aged  members  of  the  tribe  was  opened  Jan- 
uary 25,  1886.  in  the  old  school-house,  and  contains  ten  beds  for  patients.  It  is  under 
the  charge  of  three  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  do  all  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  those  under  their  charge.  Since  the  hospital  was  opened  there  have  been 
34  patients  treated  and  b  deaths.  Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  hospital  by 
the  charitable  people,  who  have  donated  many  articles  of  clothing  and  delicacies. 
The  hospital  fills  a  long-felt  want,  and  has  a  good  effect  in  showing  the  Indians  the 
good  effect  of  proper  care  and  treatment  of  diseases  by  a  regular  puysician  and  at- 
tendants, in  contrast  to  their  medicine  charms,  so  prevalent. 
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IH§ea8eB» 

TlM  prerftleBt  dixMOo,  aoeMdiag  to  the  wpoti  of  tho  agoDcy  pbysiolaH  (and  this  will 
k/jprplj  to  the 'three  trihee),  are  those  asiuilly  feiiDd  amoog  the  poorer  elMs,  exeeptiog 
▼enereal  dieeMes,  which  are  rarely  fomid  in  this  tribe.  Berolhta  and  coneamption  are^ 
very  prevaloit,  «Dd  scrofhloiie  ohpthalmiahae  oaoeed  many  oaees  of  partial  and  total 
UiDdneflB. 

A  new  saw-m!11,  ran  by  water  power,  hae  been  boilt  dnring  the  past  year,  whidi 
has  a  capacity  of  sawing  15,000  ieet  of  Inmber  a  day.  Last  winter  the  Indians  cot  fbr 
agency  nse  200,000  feet  of  logs  and  100t,000  feet  for  themselTes,  which  are  now  beijitf 
sawed.  There  is  a  shingle-machine,  planer,  and  lath-mill  attachment  to  the  saw-mill^ 
and  I  am  in  hopes  to  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  comfort  of  the  buildings  here- 
after erected  by  the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  The  grist-mill  is  in  poor  conditioD, 
and  shoald  be  at  once  repaired,  in  order  that  the  Iivdians  can  receive  the  benefits  from 
the  crops  they  raise,  as  withont  a  mill  to  grind  their  flonr  there  is  bat  little  incentive 
for  them  to  try  and  raise  grain. 

Stock, 

The  Indians  of  this  tribe  own  44  cows,  516  ponies,  and  23  oxen^  and  they  have  cot 
240  tons  of  tame  and  wild  hay.  There  are  31  tribal  oxen,  which  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old,  and  are  of  no  nse  for  work.  Thev  ehoold  be  killed  this  faJl  while 
lat  and  the  meat  issued  to  the  poor  of  the  tribe,  and  yoang  oxen  bought  for  the  use  of 
the  Indian  farmers. 

Farm  produce  rai$ed. 

Bushels. 

Wheat 320 

Oats ^ 5,994 

Com 6,500 

Beans 1,000 

Potatoes # 10,000 

Turnips 2,000 

Onions 1,000 

8TOCKBBIDOB  AND  MUMSBB. 

The  8tockbridffe  and  Munsee  Reservation  contains  a  little  over  a  half  township  of 
land,  and  Joins  the  Menomonee  Reservation  on  the  west  and  sooth,  aboat  seven  miles 
from  the  agency,  on  which  resides  what  remains  of  the  Stockbridge  Mid  Mnusee  In- 
dians, numbering  about  150  persons.  Those  Indians  are  all  civilized,  read  and  write 
the  English  language,  and  are  fkilly  capable  of  becoming  citizens ;  in  fisct,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  are  voters,  and  exercise  that  privilege  at  all 
general  elections.  They  are  engaged  in  farming,  lumbering,  and  working  f6r  the 
white  settlers  of  Shawano  County.  This  tribe  receives  an  luinuity  of  aboat  $3,500  a 
year,  derived  principally  fh>m  the  interest  on  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of 
their  pine  in  1872.  The  heads  of  f^unilies  have  been  allotted  lands  in  sevratJty,  and 
some  of  the  allotments  are  occupied.  This  tribe  governs  themselves,,  and  requires 
bnt  little  attenrion  from  the  agent. 

Number  of  tons  of  hay  out,  15;  pounds  of  butter,  200. 

BuBkelo  ^  farm  produce  raited. 

Wheat ! 271 

Oats 440 

Corn 1,950 

Potatoes 715 

Barley  and  rye 55 

Turnips , 160 

Onions : H^ 

Beans 38 

There  is  one  day  sehool  om  thiaxeservation,  supforted  by  the  tribe,  batia  vecy  paoily 
attended. 
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omoiMLS. 

Hm  Oneida  RtMrva^on  is  located  in  Brown  Goontj.  Wlaoonsin,  46  milet  from  tbm 
agMiey»  and  contains  66y540  aoves  of  kuid,  45,000  acioaof  which  are  aosceptible  ef  beinff 
eaMvated.  The^tribe  now  namWr  about  16,000  penono,  aad  are  well  advanced  in  ciTir 
isatton.  At  a  cencral  t  biag  tbey  hare  good  honccs,  and  obtain  tbcir  living  by  farming, 
eotti&g  stave-bnttc,  boop>polec,  cord-wood^  Ac.,  which  they  diepoce  of  in  neighboring 
i^wnc  Many  of  them  have  Jarge  and  well-tilled  fanns;  and  are  ac  well  off  aathe  avoni^ 
fMmer  among  their  whit#  neigbben*  Tkia  tribcr  lece&vea  an  annuity  of  $1,000  from 
thaCkivcciimoat. 

Church  and  9ohoo(8, 

There  are  two  chnrobee  on  this  reservation „ander  the  control  of  the  Efiiscopal  aad 
liethodist  denominations,  which  are  well  attended,  and  are  nndcr  the  charge  of  mia* 
aionariea  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  tribe  at  heart. 

There  are  six  day  schools  in  operation  npon  this  reservation,  bat  on  acccMini  of 
the  great  extent  of  territory  which  they  supply  it  is  almost  a  physical  impossibili^ 
for  qnite  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  to  attend  them  doring  the  winter  months. 
Agam,  live,  wide-awake,  energetic  teachers  will  not  teach  on  au  Indian  veservation 
fbr  $25  per  month,  and  be  compelled  to  board  with  Indian  families.  Snch  teachers 
find  employment  in  communities  more  congenial  to  their  tastes,  and  receive  better 
remuneration  for  their  services.  As  a  consequence,  agents  have  been  compelled  to 
select  their  teachers  from  poor  material,  chiefly  Indians,  whose  ability  to  teach  was 
of  the  lowest  order.  If  we  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this 
people,  are  we  justified  in  puttering  away  their  time  and  opportunities  with  this  bur- 
ksque  of  a  school  system.  What  tbey  require,  and  what  they  should  have,  is  a 
boarding  school,  large  enough  to  accommodate  teachers  and  children,  and  only  in  this 
way  can  your  agent  furnish  teachers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

I  inclose  the  reports  of  the  physician  and  missionaries  who  labor  among  the  In- 
dians of  this  agency. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  have  studiously  endeavored  to  induce  the  Indians 
of  these  tribes  to  be  self-supporting,  and  think  that  if  my  pollcv  is  rigorously  enforced 
for  a  few  years  that  eventually  these  Indians  will  become  selr-supporting. 

ThankixMf  the  Department  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  strengthened 
my  hands  wt  the  work  I  had  to  do, 
Very  respectfrilly, 

TH08.  JENNINGS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  COMMIBIUONER  OP  iNDlJkK  AFFAIRS. 


KS0HBNA,  WiB.,  Jnljf  20,  1886. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request,  I  cheerfhlly  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
missionary  work  done  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  by  members  of  the  (Fran- 
oisean)  order: 

It  is  now  six  years  since  the  Risht  Rev.  F.  K.  Krautbrauer,  late  Bishop  of  Green  Bay, 
adced  the  Superior  Provincial  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  take 
this  mission  in  charoe.  In  ceneent,  two  fathers  and  one  lay  brother  were  sent,  who 
arrived  here  on  the  *M  of  September  1880,  their  number  being  increased  soon  after.  Up 
to  that  time  the  Menomonees  had  their  spiritual  wants  attended  to  by  various  mission- 
aries that  visited  them  oecasionally  and  never  staid  long  enough  to  acquire  either 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  language  of  this  tribe,  or  effect  any  lastins  good  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  Menomonee^  to  the  greater  part  of  tiheir  number,  had  been  Christianized 
\a  Catholic  missionaries,  but  never  learned  their  religion  so  thoroughly  as  to  have 
their  lives  regulated  according  to  its  precepts;  nor  could  this  be,  since  they  had  none 
to  stay  with  them  permanently,  giving  them  the  instruction  so  much  needed.  The 
temporary  visits  of  the  former  missionaries  only  served  to  keep  alive  the  Christian  be- 
lief m  those  that  had  been  converted,  and  prevent  their  relapse  into  paganism.  It  is 
evident  that  then  those  Indians  could  not  be  expected  to  be  good  Christians,  and  it 
eannot  be  wondered  at  that  they  really  were  found  by  the  Franciscan  Fathen  in  such 
a  dbgnided  moral  condition. 

Immorality  had  fbll  sway  among  them.  Special  Incentives  thereto  arev  above  all, 
two  vioeS)  VIZ,  dances  and  dnmkenness.  These  are  the  principal  sources  of  their 
crimes,  though  much  baseness  must  De  accredited  to  their  ign<»ance  and  laziness. 
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The  dances  mentioned  being  very  frequent,  never  passed  off  without  adultery  and  all 
kinds  of  immoralities.  The  other  great  vice  of  these  Indians  is  their  passion  of  drink- 
ing. They  are  crazy  for  whisky,  and,  with  the  help  of  nnscrupulons  men,  always 
And  means  to  get  it,  despite  the  law  of  the  United  States.  This  has  special  reference 
to  most  of  our  young  men,  whom,  it  seems,  nothing  can  cure.  Qod  knows  for  how  many 
transgressions  their  drunkenness  is  accountable.  To  whisky  it  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  that  immorality  has  yet  such  a  firm  hold  on  these  people,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  b'^eu  attempted  for  the  better.  Immorality  was  heretofore  not  considered  any  more 
by  them  a  disgrace,  and  the  frequent  dances  made  it  oven  more  alluring. 

Only  when  by  continued  instructions  they  began  to  understand  a  little  more  of  the 
dij^ity  of  Christian  lifft  and  their  own  destination,  and  learned  better  the  duties  re- 
ligion imposed  upon  them,  it  was  that  they  felt  in  somewhat  the  shame  of  their  for- 
mer life.  Thanks  to  the  help  of  our  Lord  a  great  change  for  the  better  has  been 
brought  about.  Dances  on  the  reservation  become  more  seldom  every  year,  and  if 
there  be  any  there  are  not  so  many  partake  as  formerly,  nor  are  the  excesses  so  great 
and  numerous  as  they  used  to  be.  In  order  to  more  successfully  act  against  these  two 
vices  societies  were  started  as  soon  as  convenient.  To  limit  drunkenness  a  temperance 
society  was  founded  in  August,  1881,  opening  with  15  members,  which  number  doubled 
the  next  year,  and  ever  since  has  increased  to  the  present  number  of  95.  This  society 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  means  to  break  up  intoxication.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  a  mutual  aid  society.  The  same  year,  in  September,  a  woman's  society  waa 
started  for^ the  embellishment  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  principally,  however,  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  members  themselves,  which  so  far  has  had  a  very  good 
success.  Another  society  of  a  similar  character  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  188:i  for 
young  girls,  numbering  about  25  in  membership.  The  number  of  women  belonging 
to  the  society  must  at  present  be  about  100.  The  least  could  be  done  with  the  young 
tnen  in  general,  a  few  excepted  that  belong  to  the  temperance  society.  It  is  to  turn 
their  minds  to  anything  other  than  their  own  wicked  desires.  The  members  of  the 
different  societies  have  greatly  improved  in  their  conduct  throughout  and  exercise  no 
little  influence  upon  others.  Many  bad  habits  give  way  to  better  sentiments.  Thia 
of  the  Menomonees  in  general.  I  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  what  has  been  done 
for  their  children. 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  these  the  FatherH  had  at  their  heart  from  the  first.  They 
found  the  little  ones  running  about  in  utter  ignorance  of  religion;  no  one  was  there 
lo  instruct  them.  As  soon  as  the  Fathers  were  able  to  manage  in  somewhat  the  Me- 
nomonee  language  they  gathered  the  children  at  their  own  residence  for  instruction^ 
having  not  yet  a  school  of  their  own.  This  was  not  very  easy ;  it  caused  great  troa- 
ble  and  many  annoyances  to  get  the  children  there.  Still  they  kept  on  patiently  in 
t  bis  way  until  the  opening  of  a  day-school  in  August,  1883,  when  they  had  the  chil- 
<lren  better  at  hand. 

But  this  school  could  not  be  regularly  attended,  most  of  the  children  living  too 
far  off;  and  so  the  building  of  an  industrial  boarding  school  was  begun  at  the  same 
Time,  which  when  completed  was  given  in  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  It  opened 
November  25,  1883,  and  was  kept  up  with  80  pupils  till  February  22,  1884,  when  the 
whole  work  was  annihilatecl,  school  and  all  it  contained  being  destroyed  by  fire 
within  less  than  two  hours,  entailing  also  the  loss  of  our  old  church  with  many 
church  goods  and  furniture.  This  church  had  been  a  simple  structure,  34  by  75  feet, 
<-ousisting  entirely  of  wood.  The  Indians  started  the  building  in  1853,  one  year 
nfter  their  settling  on  the  reservation,  but  did  not  finish  it  until  several  years  later. 
The  disaster  passed  off,  thanks  to  special  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  without 
either  loss  or  injury  to  human  lives,  despite  the  great  number  of  inmates  of  the 
school,  and  though  the  fire  broke  out  at  night  when  all  were  asleep.  The  total  loss 
iimounted  to  about  $8,000.  This  misfortune  was  a  terrible  one  on  our  mission,  and  it 
took  very  hard  work  indeed  to  recover  from  its  effects.  Extraordinary  exertions  had 
now  to  be  made  to  raise  funds  for  paying  the  debts  contracted  before  and  caused  by 
the  fire,  and  then  to  rebuild  school  and  church.     So  far  they  were  crowned  with  sue- 

The  school-house  was  re-erected  in  IHS't.  It  is  larger  than  the  first  one,  and  con- 
twists  of  the  main  building,  95  by  2S  feet,  and  two  a((joining  wings,  one  21  by  35  feet 
and  the  other  21  by  40  feet,  the  whole  two  stories  high.  The  main  part  is  occupied 
by  the  girls,  one  wing  by  the  little  boys,  and  the  other  contains  the  kitchen  and 
apartments  of  the  Sisters. 

The  same  year  the  Fathers  built  a  new  residence  for  themselves,  50  by  27 feet.  The 
old  mission  honse(18  by20  feet  and  oue-half  story )  was  too  small  for  the  requirements  of 
the  then  increased  number  of  Fathers  and  Brothers.  It  was  removed  to  another  place, 
and  the  larger  boys  lodged  in  it ;  only  for  a  time  though,  as  for  them,  too,  a  sepa- 
rate new  school-house  was  intended.  This  we  built  last  fall,  being  a  two-story  build- 
iuff,  f.O  by  31  feet,  with  Hrge  basement.  By  our  two  school  buildings  we  are  now  en- 
amed  to  accommodate  at  least  150  boarding  pupils.  Besides  the  boys*  school,  last  fall 
a  bake-house  was  put  up,  combined  with  the  old  mission  house,  which  now  is  nsed 
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BS  a  carpenter  and  8ho«  shop.  Then  we  had  to  build  an  addition  to  oar  own  residence^ 
not  mentioning  other  constractions,  as  stable,  wood-shed,  wash-hoase,  &c.  We  are 
now  at  work  with  the  new  church.  Until  this  is  finished  our  poor  shanty,  put  up  last 
summer  for  that  purpose,  must  serve  as  a  church. 

The  money  for  all  these  establishments,  amounting  to  more  than  $16,000  up  to  this 
day,  has  to  be  brought  up  by  us  through  the  help  of  charitable  people.  But  our 
mt  ans  have  been  insufificient  all  along  to  keep  up  with  the  work,  and  so  there  are 
now  heavy  debts  which  increase  every  day  by  the  continued  work  of  building.  For 
this  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  succeed  so  well  as  we  did  with  legard  to  our 
pupils  had  not  the  Government  come  to  our  aid  by  granting  funds  for  the  support  of 
100  children. 

The  attendance  at  our  school  during  the  last  year  has  been  very  encouraging,  being 
more  regular  than  the  year  previous.  The  children  have  greatly  improved  in  every 
respect.  In  learning  as  well  as  in  manual  labor  they  have  made  marked  progress. 
As  to  the  latter  some  exhibit  quite  an  interest  in  their  proper  occupations.  Indus- 
trial pursuits  at  our  school  are  carpentering,  shoemaking,  baking,  and  farming.  In 
the  car]^uter  shop  5  boys  were  employed  during  the  past  year ;  4  boys  in  the  shoe- 
shop,  3  in  the  bakery,  and  all  the  rest  worked  with  the  farmer,  doing  also  the  sawing 
and  splitting  wood  and  other  work  necessary.  The  boys  are  all  doing  well,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one.  As  so  much  work  is,  to  be  done  around  the  building,  farm- 
ing and  gardening  could  not  receive  all  the  attention  required  ;  everything  being  yet 
in  the  start  things  in  many  i-espects  are  not  and  cannot  be  bad  as  they  ought,  but 
later  will  be.  Having  no  tailor  shop  for  the  bo^s  yet,  all  the  sewing  is  done  by  the 
girls  under  the  direction  of  one  Sister.  In  this  the  girls  have  especially  improved, 
tjome  of  them  are  very  ambitious  to  render  their  work  perfect.  How  well  they  suc- 
ceed can  be  seen  by  the  suits  and  dresses  of  the  pupils.  Besides  all  their  own 
wearing  they  have  made  new  suits  for  nearly  all  the  boys,  together  with  most  of  the 
repairing.  In  a  similar  way  satisfying  is  their  progress  in  cooking,  laundry,  and 
other  household  work.  Little  ^irls  of  §  and  7  years  of  age  have  learned  to  knit  and 
darn.  The  conduct  of  our  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  has  been  good,  as  was 
the  condition  of  health.     We  ha<l  not  one  serious  case  of  isickuess  the  whole  year. 

Those  presently  engaged  in  this  mission  number  Itt  in  all,  viz,  '.i  priests,  .5  lay 
Brothers  (in  charge  of  the  large  boys  in  school,  shops,  and  farm),  7  Sisters  (in  charge 
of  the  girls  and  little  boys),  and  3  .Sisters  attending  the  hospital.  Of  the  Fathers,  ono 
is  rector  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Shawano ;  the  others  attend  regularly  the  two  mis- 
sion stations  on  the  reservation,  Kinepowa  and  Little  Oconto,  and  occasionally  several 
other  stations  outside  of  the  reserve.  I  am  in  charge  of  church  and  school  here  at  Ke- 
shena. 

The  number  of  families  belongingto  the  three  above-named  stationson  the  reserveare 
about  190  in  all,  and  distributed  as  follows :  Church  at  Keshona,  90  ;  Kinepowa,  35 ; 
Little  Oconto,  65.  At  the  latter  place  a  day  school  is  kept  at  our  expense,  amounting 
to  about  $200  per  annum. 

Of  the  1,308  Menomonees,  the  number  given  in  the  last  year's  report  of  the  late  agent, 
nearly  1,000  profess  the  Catholic  religion ;  the  rest  are  pagans.  Our  church  record, 
since  September,  1880,  gives  the  following  figures:  Baptisms, 319 ;  deaths, 321;  mar- 
riages, 45.     Since  January  I,  1886,  there  are  :  Baptisms,  39;  deaths,  30;  marriages.  5. 

The  greatest  death-rate  since  1880  was  that  of  last  year,  numbering  79.  It  was 
greatly  due  to  the  epidemic  of  measles  prevailing  on  the  reservation.  We  had  a  hard 
stand  then  at  our  school,  about  40  children  being  down  with  that  disease,  5  of  whom 
died.  This  number  would  have  been  greater,  according  to  what  the  agency  physi- 
cian asserted,  had  the  children  been  at  home.  He  said  that  a  good  many  lives  of  our 
children  were  saved  by  the  careful  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  Sisters,  which  the 
children  certainly  would  not  have  received  from  their  parents  at  home.  Experience 
suflftciently  proved  this. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  highest  esteem  for  the  good  example  you 
have  from  the  first  given  these  Indians  by  all  your  doing,  thereby  morally  assisting 
U8  in  our  labors  for  the  welfare  of  our  mission. 

Thanking  you  for  all  your  kindness,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Father  ODERIC  DERENTHAL, 

Missionary. 

Thomas  Jennings, 

United  States  Indian  Agenty  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis. 


Oneida,  July  12,  188(i. 

Deak  Sir:  You  asked  me  for  a  report  of  the  afi'airs  of  this  mission.  It  would  be 
my  delightful  pleasure  to  do  so  if  I  could. 

I  was  appointed  to  this  interesting,  yet  difficult,  mission  the  13th  of  last  December. 
Found  the  mission  property  in  a  sadly'dilapidated  condition  ;  sol  did  not  attempt  to 
occupy  the  mission  house,  but  boarded  at  Depere,  and  I  came  over  here  for  the  Sab- 
bath work  and  as  other  occasions  required,  such  as  funerals,  assisting  the  sick  and 
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af«ed  Bemben  of  the  church,  &jo.  In  BCaroh  we  cemmenoed  to  veiMur  the  propertF. 
Th<>  hoQse  has  been  pat  in  Mr  'Covditioo.  An  addition  of  12  by  30  nma  been  pnt  on  in 
place  of  sn  old, 'ill-looking  wood-abed,  blinds  put  np  to  all  the  windows,  windows  on 
Dew  hoQse  painted  inside  and  out,  also  paaevsd ;  all  costing  abont $3d0.  The  bam  has 
been  taken  down  and  a  new  one  built  with  lai^ger  -dimeasioos  and  much  more  com- 
modious. It  will  cost  some  -fl50.  Our  church  is  a  wooden  otmetoKe  and  sadly  on  t  of 
repair.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  doeomethimg  with  it  this  season,  but  doubt  if  we 
get  to  it,  badly  as  it  needs  attention.     The  church  will  seat  some^^,  perhaps  more. 

Our  congregations  are  large  and  attentiye.  We  hare  a  membership  of  some  over 
800.  Amouff  them  are  many  excellent  Cliristian  people.  The  people  belonging  to  tUs 
miKsiou,  and  who  occupy  this  part  of  the  reservation,  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  find  it  very  profit aole.  We  eneonrnge  A^tmin^.  Or^ps  ase  ilooking  well 
iu  this  part  of  the  Teservation,*  notwithstaodiDg  the  dry  weatiier. 

I  can  see  a -great  improvement  in  this  part  of  the  tribe  since  I  left  heie  someatx- 
teeo  years  ago.  I  had  served  them  as  missieiiary  and  teacher  five  yeasb.  On  retam- 
Ing  to  this  important  position  I  am  deUgfated  to  witness  tSM  impiavement  the  people 
have  made  in  drees,  especially  the  women.  Sixteen  yean  agotney,  with  but  lew  ex- 
•eptions,  wore  the  blanket,  with  short  skirts.  1  am  also  glad  to-kooivr  that  edaea- 
tion  is  being  sought  after  with  grsater^sest  than  ctot.  Tlie  people  in  thlaESeetionani 
more  and  more  interested  in  this  subj^t. 

The  schools  on  the  reservation  are  more  largely  aittended.  Oiir:school  ezMbitioD, 
June  30,  was  largely  attended,  and  seme  thii^  children  took  part  in  the  exeroiaea. 
everybody  seem^  interested  and  delighted.  Befreshments  were  served  and  enjoyed 
by  aU.  Only  for  the  color  and  language  you  would  have  failed  to  observe  any  per^ 
ceptible  difference  between  those  and  so  many  white  people.  Our  S4^ool-house  ia 
very  much  out  of  repair  and  should  have  your  attention  at  once.  It  was  built  six- 
teen years  ago,  has  had  no  repairs  put  upon  it  since.  It  Is  large  and  commodioua. 
*  *  *  When  once  put  in  proper  condition  I  will  see  that  they  are  kept  so  while  I 
am  iu  charge  of  the  mission. 

Excuse  my  long  letter. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  HOWD, 
Mi99ionmry  and  Teaoker  am^ng  the  Omeiia  Ind6mn$. 

Hon.  Thomas  Jennings, 

UrUtBd  States  Indian  Agent, 


Qrken  Bat  Agency, 

Oneida,  Wi9.,JMlg2l,  188S. 
Dbab  8ir  :  Your  kind  favor  of  Sth  instant  has  been  received  with  tiiaaks. 
I  am  serving  Hobart  Indian  Mission  church  here  as  missionary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  religions  services  of  the  church  during  the  past  year,  L  e.,  from 
July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  18(S,  have  been  regularly  maintaint-d  and  well  attended  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  There  have  been  61  baptisms,  26  confirmations,  5  marriagea, 
42  burials,  and  $275  in  offerings  during  the  year.  True  piety  is  making  steady  pro|p- 
Tess  among  the  people. 

Tlte  members  of  the  church  have  been  earnestly  working  one  dav  in  a  week,  and 
sometimes  more  in  fair  weather,  building  a  new  stone  church,  which  Uiey  now  have 
well  under  way. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Goodnoogh  I  teach  a  day  school.  It  has  been  in  sessaion 
204  days,  with  an  average  attendance  of  boys,  16}  ;  of  girls,  16  ;  total  32}.  Whole 
number  of  days'  attendaDce  of  boys,  3,:i66 :  of  girls,  3,284 ;  total,  6,650.  The  children 
for  the  most  part  are  kind  and  teachable.  All  the  common  English  branches  are 
taught.  Nearly  all  of  the  children  are  bright,  and  they  have  made,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  noticeable  improvement.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  attendance 
duringthe  year  was  114 — boys,  62 ;  girls,  52. 

very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  GOODNOUGH, 
Miseionary  and  Teacher, 
Thomas  Jennings,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


La  Pointb  Aqenct,  Ashland,  Wis., 

August  StO,  1886. 
Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the  cendi* 
tion  of  affairs  at  La  Points  Agency,  Wisconsin.    This  agency  comprises  the  following 
reservations: 

Bed  Cliff  Eeaervation,  situated  in  Bayfield  County,  Wiaoonsin,  covering  13,9913 
acres  of  land. 
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Bad  &i'V«r  Beserration,  sUaated  in  AriilMid  County,  Wiaoonsin,  eoverhig  134,333 
aetMofUoid.  • 

Lac -Court  OreillM  BMervatiion,  nitnated  in  Sawyer  Coanty,  Wi^nsin,  covering 
66, 136  aetee  of  land. 

Lao  do  flambeau  Reservation,  situated  in  Lincoln  Connty,  Wisconsin,  covering 
€»,9Sti  4MieB  4if  land. 

Fond  du  Lac  Beeervatien,  situated  in  Carlton  County,  Minnesota,  covering  100,121 
acres  of  land. 

Gsand  Povtage  Beservation,  situated  in  Cook  County,  Minnesota,  covering  ^1,840 
acres  of  land. 

Bois  Forte  (or  Net  Lake)  Reservation,  situated  in  Saint  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties, 
Minnesota,  covering  107,509  acres  of  land. 


CRN8U8. 

Dslow  I  fflve'tke'cenaas  of  ike  Indians  under  my  charge,  which  I  obtained  after 
cGDSidBrable  peraaasion  and  trouble,  as  the  Indian  is  a  very  indifferent  individual 
about  any  matter  #n  wliioh  he  cannot  see  a  preseolt  and  direct  benefit  to  his  stomach. 
I  was  imable  to  persaade  the  members  of  the  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  band  to  list,  they 
Fefnsing  to  do  so  uniess  I  would  give,  them  provisions  or  money,  which,  of  course,  I 
eonldnot  do.  However,  I  consider  the  estimate  given  very  nearly  correct,  as  it  is 
made  upon  a  basis  «f  membership,  taken  ftom  the  roll  made  at  their  annual  payment 
last  March. 

I  do  not  think  the  papulation  of  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  is  inoreasf  ng  any ; 
tn  fiMst  I  think  the  tendency  is  the  other  way.  The  number  of  mixed-bloods  is  in- 
creasiiiff  every  year«  and  Indians  are  leaving  the  reservations,  owing  to  the  limited  la- 
ciiitMs  for  making  a  living  thereon,  and  mixing  with  the  whites  in  the  neighboring 
tewne,  takmr  their  places  and  endeavoring  to  hold  their  own  in  the  mad  struggle  for 
ezistenoe.  That'they  will  be  able  to  preserve  their  identity  as  a  people  in  this  contest 
1  do  not  fn  a  moment  credit,  and  in  a  few  short  yeare  the  Chippewa  Indian  will  be  a 
rate  sight  m  this  veglMi,  as  be  is  now  a  common  on^. 


Ksmoofband. 

Males 

above  18 

yewn. 

Females 

above  14 

years. 

ObUdren 

between 

Sand  16 

years. 

Pofswas 

not 

otherwise 

onBiner- 

ated. 

Total. 

Bad  River 

162 
42 
34e 
187 
112 
20S 
06 

1.190 

154 
W 
344 
181 
140 
210 
102 

118 

40 

105 

188 
182 

*S 

57 

74 
47 

186 
62 
71 

187 
46 

508 

IMCfeflT 

192 

Iifto Covrt OnrlMM 

1,170 

Iac dn  FlMnbMn 

468 

Py>iMl  da  Lfto r 

455 

Bois  Forte   

702 

801 

TTotol 

1.W8 

086 

«22 

8.796 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  irapnyvements  made  by  these  Indians  during  the  year  have  been  quite  a  few,  con- 
eistiaff  piineipaUy  of  hoosee  bn ilti and  furnished.  Seventy  houses  have  been  built  and 
furaiAed  by  the  Lac  Co«rt  Oreilles  Indians  alone ;  S2  by  Bad  River  Indians,  and  12  by 
memters  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  band.  While  none  of  these  are  expensive  or  large,  they 
are,  in  the  main,  comfortable,  and  will  improve  the  general  health  of  their  occupants. 
Few  houses  have  been  built  on  the  other  reservations,  owing,  in  the  main,  to  the  pov- 
erty of  their  inhabitants,  and  their  inability  to  produce  barely  more  than  enough  to 
keep  breath  in  their  bodies.  All  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  now  fully  recognize 
how  in^MTtant  a  factor  in  ctvili£ation  a  comfortable  abode  is,  and  every  one  who  is 
able  has  discarded  the  wigwam  for  the  log  or  frame  house. 

The  interiors  of  the  houses  also  show  improvement,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  produce 
ft  pleasing  effect  in  the  airangement  of  the  simple  furniture,  and  some  few  ornaments 
or  simple  pictures  adoni  the  walls  of  each.  While  these  embellishments  are  generally 
of  the  plainest  kind,  they  show  that  the  Indian  is  not  satisfied  with  bare  walls  8.nd 
fioors,  but  that  his  mind  can  be  cultivated  to  crave  something  higher  than  savage 
qports  and  daaees. 

FARMING. 

^me  land  has  been  cleared  and  broken  on  the  reservations  this  year,  but  not  any 
■gvsat  amount.    Farming  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  Indians  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency 
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wltb  the  same  success  as  by  Western  IudiaD9,  as  (L)  the  land  is  so  heavily  timbered 
that  it  takes  about  one  generation  to  gef;  it  cleared  of  all  stamps  and  fit  for  the  plow, 
and  (2)  the  climate  of  this  section  is  not  as  favorable  as  it  is  farther  west.  The  springs 
are  very  late  anfl  heavy  frosts  come  early  in  the  fall.  Corn  does  not  ripen  well  and  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  bas  not  been  attempted  by  even  the  white  farmers  of  this  region. 
Hay  and  potatoes  and  other  root  crops  do  well  and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  agrical- 
tnral  product.  It  is  also  impossible  to  raise  stock  successfully,  as  they  have  to  be  stall 
fed  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  costly  barns  are  needed  to  protect  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  person  who  depends  upon  agriculture  in  this  part  of 
the  country  for  a  living  may  look  forward  to  long  years  of  hard  labor  with  very  little 
recompense. 

LOGGING. 

Logging  operations  were  conducted  during  the  season  of  1885-^86  by  Indians  of 
the  Lao  Court  Oreilles,  Fond  da  Lao,  and  Red  River  Reservations,  and  with  marked 
snccess.  These  Indians  say  the}*  have  realizeil  and  saved  more  money  oat  of  these 
operations  than  any  heretofore.  I  believe  fully  20  per  cent,  more  has  been  realized 
the  past  winter  than  from  any  previous  logging  done  on  these  reservations,  and  that 
the  result  has  been  obtained  in  consequence  of  some  discipline,  which  I  tried  to  en- 
force. Heretofore  all  lumbering  operations  have  been  conducted  by  those  engaged  in 
them  nnder  many  serious  embarrassments.  Chief  amongst  these  was  the  fact,  that 
the  Indian  laborers  would  not  carry  out  their  agreements.  They  understood  very 
well  that  the  contractors  for  the  logs  were  obliged  to  employ  Indian  labor  exclusively. 
From  every  section  those  Indian  laborers  would  go  to  the  reservations,  engage  them- 
selves to  work  for  the  contractors  at  a  stipulated  price  for  the  logging  season.  Most 
of  them  would  work  for  a  few  weeks,  get  their  pay.  and  go  away  until  their  monev 
was  gone.  They  would  also  combine,  and  put  up  the  wages  to  twice  that  for  which 
wrhite  labor  could  be  and  was  obtained  in  the  same  locality.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  affairs  logging  operations  were  in  many  cases  suspended,  great  losses  occurred, 
and  the  spendthrift  Indian  wasted  his  own  earnings,  m  which  was  also  consamed 
the  price  of  the  timber  which  the  allottee  should  have  had. 

Seeing  that  the  logging  operations  of  last  winter  were  likely  to  be  affected  from 
the  same  cause,  I  obtaineid  from  the  Department  such  authority  as  I  thought  would 
overcome  this  serious  source  of  loss  and  injury,  and  I  used  it,  I  believe,  with  good 
results.  It  is  just  as  important  to  teach  these  Indians  honesty  and  justice  as  to 
labor.  Early  in  the  logging  season  the  same  general  course  of  these  Indian  laborers 
hegan  to  be  put  into  operation,  and  I  personallv  visited  each  of  the  reservations,  and 
frequently  afterwards,  and  I  told  as  many  of  these  Indians  as  I  could  see  that  they 
must  live  up  to  their  agreements  and  remain  at  their  work,  and  if  they  left  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  return,  and  that  I  would  see  that  white  men  got  their 
places  if  I  could  not  get  honest  and  industrious  Indians  to  fill  them.  I  instructed  the 
tarmer  to  visit  each  camp  promptly  whenever  trouble  was  likely  to  occur  and  to  read 
my  letter  of  instructions  (which  embodied  what  I  have  stated  above).  These  labor- 
ers, seeing  that  there  was  a  determined  purpose  to  break  up  the  course  they  had 
every  winter  pursued,  and  which  they  knew  was  wrong,  remained  at  their  work,  and 
when  the  camps  broke  up  in  the  spring  many  of  them  had  considerable  money 
coming  to  them.  The  contractors  got  along  well  with  their  work,  and  the  allottees 
received  the  full  amount  which  they  expected  to  receive. 

The  custom  that  is  practiced  by  all  lumbermen  in  this  vicinity  is  not  to  pay  their 
men  until  after  the  camp  breaks  in  the  spring ;  but  if  a  man  has  a  family  he  can  draw 
enough  money  to  support  them  during  the  logging  season.  The  camps  are  always 
supplied  with  such  articles  of  clothing  as  are  needed.  The  success  of  any  logging 
operation  depends  upon  the  great  mass  of  men,  who  are  employed  in  the  fall,  remain- 
ing at  their  special  work  all  the  season  through.  The  Indians  should  be  required  to 
pursue  the  same  general  plan  which  the  white  people  do,  as  long  experience  has  shown 
that  certain  things  are  necessary  for  a  successful  logging  operation,  and  chief  among 
them  is  that  the  laborers  shall  remain  steadily  and  contentedly  at  their  work.  The 
great  fault  found  with  Indian  labor  is  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  remain  the 
length  of  time  they  agree  to.  Many  of  them  become  expert  loggers  and  very  us^al 
in  mills  and  wherever  logs  and  lumber  are  handled ;  but  only  a  few  can  get  places, 
because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  whenever  they  take  a  notion.  If  they  can  be 
made  to  realize  the  necessity  of  performing,  cheerfully  and  faithfully,  their  agreements, 
i  t  will  be  of  immense  value  to  them. 

In  making  the  settlement  with  the  contractors  on  the  Lao  Court  Oreilles  Reserva- 
tion for  last  season's  operations,  I  took  |12,326.8i,  belonging  to  some  old  men  |uid 
women,  who  were  not  able  to  take  care  of  it,  and  placed  it  in  Sawyer  County  Bank, 
Hay  ward.  Wis.,  and  I  placed  $1,595.04  in  Seymour's  Bank,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  for 
their  benefit.  I  allowed  them  sums  ranging  from  |5  to  $10  per  week  as  long  as  their 
money  lasts.    The  Government  farmer  must  indorse  all  cheeks  to  make  them  neiroti* 
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ftble,  and  I  instrnoted  the  bankers  when  the  deposits  were  made  not  to  pav  anv  more 
per  week  than  the  amonnt  specified.  This  insures  those  old  people  a  sood  livinff  for 
three  or  four  years,  while  if  the  money  had  been  paid  to  them  in  balk  it  wonld  not 
have  lasted  them  two  months. 

If  I  shonld  suit  my  own  convenience  and  pleasure  I  wonld  not  have  any  of  these 
logfipng  operations  carried  on,  but  if  yon  shall  continue  Ihe  permission  to  4p  oo  I 
Bhall  can^  ont  yonr  instructions  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  do  all  I  can  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  these  Indiaqs. 


SCHOOLS. 


The  school  work  during  the  year  has  been  quite  successful,  and  the  attendance  has 
been  fair.  Parents  are  lending  the  teachers  ffrealer  support,  and  evincing  a  heartier 
interest  in  school  work  than  ever  before.  My  teachers  have  all  been  earnest  and 
e£Bcient  workers,  and  were  well  liked  with  one  exception,  that  of  Mr.  L.  £.  Mont- 
ferrand,  teacher  of  the  Grand  Portace  school,  who  was  not  reappointed  by  the  De- 
partment upon  the  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  think  the 
Grand  Portage  Indians  were  honest  in  their  charges  against  Mr.  Montferrand,  but 
were  actuated  by  feelings  of  revenge  because  he  would  not  let  them  waste  and 
squander  the  provisions  sent  over  last  fall  to  relieve  their  sufiierings.  I  greatly  re- 
net  that  he  was  not  given  a  chance  to  refute  the  charges  made  against  him,  and 
dear  his  name  and  character  of  any  and  all  stains,  as  he  was  an  old  and  trusted  em- 
iloy^,  having  been  in  the  Indian  service  for  the  last  sis  years,  and  residing  on  the 
Irand  Portage  Reservation  during  all  that  time. 

I  have  ha«^  some  correspondence  with  the  Department  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  school  at  tbis  agency.  I  did  not  consider  the  plan  feasible  at 
that  time,  nor  have  I  had  occasion  to  change  my  mind  since  upon  a  careful  review  of 
the  whole  subject.  The  Catholic  Church  conducts  suth  an  establishment  at  Bayfield, 
Wis.,  capable  of  accommodating  120  day  and  20  boarding[  scholars.  Not  at  any  time 
daring  the  year  has  this  school  been  crowded,  for,  on  looking  over  the  report  rendered 
by  the  Rev.  John  Gafron,  superintendent,  we  see  that  the  average  attendance  for  the 
boarding  school  during  the  year  has  been  12f ,  and  the  largest  attendance  for  any  one 
month  15.  The  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  discon- 
tinued their  boarding  school  at  Odanah,  Wis.,  for  want  of  pupils,  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  another  industrial  school  is  not  needed  at  this  agency. 

Below  I  give  a  statement  of  the  schools  connected  with  this  agency,  together  with 
the  average  attendance,  names  of  teachers,  with  salary  per  annum : 


Gi 


Kame  of  school. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Name  of  teacher. 

Salary  paid 

KtedonDay 

BedOUff 

SO 

20 

8 

27 

18 

22 
17 

23 

JB'^g.  m 

Riftter  Bonaventura  ColHnng. . 

Bad  River 

Slater  Thaddea I-.-T. 

Iao  da  FlAmbosn 

Lac  do  Flambeau 

LacConrtOreilleB.... 
do 

Clara  E.  Alien 

$800  00 
000  00 
800  00 

Lso  Court  Oreilles. . . 
Itonnil  Tifikf^ ... 

Catherine  A.  Mnrdook 

5g?.  Dougherty 

do 

^8.  A.  Dougherty 

Lonis  Manypenny 

800  00 
000  00 

Vond  du  Lao 

Fond  da  Lao 

Phllomen  Lafave 

(N.Nelson 

000  00 

Yermimon  Lake 

Grand  Portage 

Bavfleld  Wia 

800  00 

YermilUoii  Lsko 

Belle  Nelson 

950  00 

Qnnd  Portage 

L.  E.  Montferrand 

480  00 

(M.  Vincent  Hnnk — .. 

Boarding  sad  day — 

^M.  Eugenia  Dillon 

'M.  WinifiriedCnsSok 

DESTTTUTB  INDIANS. 

Last  December  the  Department  authorized  me  to  bny  100  barrels  of  flonr  and  50 
barrels  of  pork  to  relieve  the  Grand  Portage  Indians,  who  were  said  to  be  in  a  starv- 
ing condition*  The  supplies  were  sent  to  them,  bat  instead  of  appreciating  them, 
M^  making  nse  of  them  to  strengthen  their  other  sources  of  suHtenance,  they,  with 
few  exceptions,  quit  work,  loafed  around  their  houses  all  winter,  and  fonght  like 
wolves  oyer  the  mstribution  of  the  supplies,  those  on  the  ground  demanding  a  larger 
share  than  those  who  were  at  a  distance.  The  effect  was  demoralizing,  and  only  in« 
ease  of  extreme  necessity  would  I  feel  like  asking  for  aid  for  them. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  these  Indians  could  be  moved  from  their  present  abode 
and  placed  upon  some  reservation  where  thev  could  have  a  better  chance  to  make  a 
liying.    Their  reservation  is  a  bleak,  barren  place,  with  no  towns  a4jaoent  with  wiioh 
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tbey  can  carry  on  traffic.    Tbeir  only  means  of  support  is  by  fishing  and  raising  a 
few  potatoes,  and  when  these  fail,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  suffer  extreme  hardship. 

MOBALITT. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  morals  of  the  Indians  under  m^  charge  have  improved  any 
duriug  the  past  year.  We  cannot  expect  moreirom  Indians  than  from  white  people, 
although  I  must  say  that,  from  outside  criticism,  one  would  judge  that  if  au  Indian 
were  not  perfect  in  every  respect  it  was  the  fault  of  his  agent  and  not  through  any 
inhereut  lack  of  the  Indian  himself. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  morally  is  his  born  appe- 
tite for  strong  drink,  and  hia  total  inability  to  control  it  in  the  slightest  degree  what- 
soever. I  regard  the  civilization  of  this  race  as  extremely  doubtful,  so  long  as  we  are 
compelled  to  hedge  them  in  with  all  sorts  of  laws  and  restrictions  to  prevent  them 
from  squandering  their  property  for  liquor.  I  have  had  Indians  fined  and  punished 
time  and  again,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  the  least  particle  of  good.  There  seems  to 
be  a  total  lack  of  control  the  minute  they  are  within  reach  of  whisky,  and  they  wiU 
give  the  last  thing  they  possess  in  the  world^for  a  drink  of  it.  In  all  other  respects. 
zhej  aie  a  very  tractable  and  i)eaceable  people.  If  some  way  can  be  devised  to  make 
the  Indian  master  of  his  appetite  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  makiug  him  a  proa- 
perous  citizen ;  but  so  long  as  he  remains  the  slave  to  it  he  now  is,  only  failure  and. 
disappointment  will  result  from  our  efforts  to  better  his  condition. 

I  inclose  herewith  my  statistical  statement. 
Very  respectfidly, 

J.  T.  GREGORY, 
United  Stales  Indian  AgwU 

The  CoMMisBiONBB  OF  India^  Affairs. 


SH06H0NK  Agency,  Wyoming, 

Angm$t,  1M>. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yon  my  first  annual  report  as  agent  of  the  Sho- 
shone and  Northern  Arapaho  Indians. 

Taking  charge,  as  I  did,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1885,  it  required  all  my  exertions 
to  get  things  worked  into  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Indians  during  the  winter. 
I  found  that  all  the  flour  due  the  Indians  had  not  been  drawn  from  the  contractor, 
and  as  it  was  late  in  the  seaAm  we  could  not  get  it  here,  which  caused  me  to  beg  par- 
mission  to  buy  the  extra  25,000  pounds,  which  you  generously  granted,  thereby  savinff 
my  Indians  extreme  suffering  if  not  starvation,  the  52,000  pounds  remaining  antu 
spring.  I  also  found  that  a  heavier  issue  had  been  made  in  tne  mild  season,  leavia^ 
me  with  a  scanty  supply  for  winter.  Game  has  virtually  been  exterminated.  Tko 
ladians,  it  is  true,  kill  a  few  deer,  antelope,  and  mountain  sheep,  but  it  is  uncertain 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  in  any  way  as  a  support. 

FARMINO. 

On  a  further  investigation  of  my  surroundings  I  found  no  fall  plowing  had  been 
done,  and  as  our  seasons  are  very  short,  being  pressed  into  the  space  of  three  months, 
we  are  ibrced  to  get  our  crops  in  as  soon  as  the  ftost  is  out  of  the  ground.  1  was  oom- 
iielled  to  put  in  the  same  land  that  my  predecessors  have  been  cultivating  for  sev- 
eral years,  hence  the  oat  crop  could  not  be  as  good  as  I  had  hoped  it  would  be. 

The  idea  that  the  Indians  have  of  agriculture  and  farming  is  of  the  rudest  and  sim- 
plest. Our  season  being  so  nhort,  and  irrigation  a  necessity,  it  requires  not  only  a  man 
of  energy  but  a  good  deal  of  judgment  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  crop.  The  Shoshonee 
have  a  wrongful  idea  of  irrigation,  one  of  their  ditches  being  5  miles  long  and  quite  a 
triumph  uf  eu^neering  skill,  but  they  think  when  the  crops  are  planted  and  watered 
they  can  rest  m  the  shade  until  harvest  time.  It  is  difiicult  to  teach  them  the  nse  of 
workiug  and  thinning  their  plants,  and  it  would  require  more  assistants  and  teachers 
to  instruct  thera  than  the  Government  can  supply.  I  have  had  this  year  only  two 
agency  farmers,  the  additional  farmers  not  having  been  sent  to  me.  These  two  fxtm* 
ers  have  been  out  among  the  two  tribes,  one  to  the  Shoshones  and  the  other  among^ 
the  Arapahoes. 

Both  tribes  have  made  a  great  effort  this  year  to  improve  their  condition  and  that 
of  their  larms.  They  have  hauled  poles  and  posts  with  great  diCBculty  ftom  the 
mountains  and  fenced  in  their  crops.  But  the  Arapahoes  do  not  seem  to  have  that 
natural  idea  of  irrigation  possessed  by  the  other  tribe,  and  their  crops  do  not  look  so 
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well,  but  they  have  laree  fields  of  hay  which  bring  them  in  quite  good  returns.    A 
severe  hailstorm  injured  the  crops  of  both. 

PRACTICAL  TEACHING. 

If  you  would  allow  me  to  su^ffest  my  ideas  of  carrying  out  a  practical  svstemofin^ 
stmction,  1  would  suggest  the  iollowiug :  I  have  at  the  agency  a  large  field,  300  acre& 
well  fenced,  easily  irrigated,  and  most  excellent  land,  known  as  the  **  Indian  field;^ 
My  idea  is  to  break  and  prepare  that  land,  or  enough  of  it,  in  the  fall ;  then  in  the 
spring  employ  at  a  fair  compensation  four  men  from  each  tribe ;  have  them  to  do  all  the 
work,  under  either  my  personal  supervision  or  that  of  the  farmer's,  and  in  three  years 
we  will  be  prepared  to  return  to  each  tribe  four  well  instructed  farmers,  capable  of 
teaching  their  own  people  to  farm.  If  the  seed  wheat  and  potatoes  to  plant  this  land 
in  was  furnished  by  the  Government,  I  feel  confident  that  I  could  raise  bread  and 
feed  enough  to  solve  the  problem  of  plenty  of  rations  at  the  least  cost,  aud  these  In- 
dians would  cost  very  little  more  than  additiomil  farmers.  This  need  in  no  way  pre- 
vent a  proper  attention  to  their  crops  at  home,  as  ihey  can  still  each  one  plant  hia 
little  patch.  The  best  results  might  not  be  shown  the  first  year,  but  after  that  1  am 
convinced  that  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  would  be  very  evident. 

DRUNKEKNSSS. 

I  found  on  assuming  chareehere  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  pregnant  causes 
of  trouble  amouff  the  Shoshones,  they  frequently  returning  fk-ora  North  Fork  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  creating  not  only  a  disturbance  but  being  at  times  very  dan< 

ferous,  their  old  feud  and  enmity  to  the  Arapahoes  always  breaking  out  when  they 
ad  been  drinking.  So  I  directed  my  first  efforts  to  getting  rid  of  these  miserable  liquor 
traffickers,  who  tor  the  chances  of  making  money  woula  trade  on  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  all  the  white  citlKens  in  the  community,  for  a  drunken  Indian  is  in  reality  a 
crazy  and  irresponsible  being.  It  was  -unsafe  to  be  on  the  road,  any  conveyance  being 
liable  to  be  stopped.  They  frequently,  I  am  told,  shot  into  the  houses  of  the  agency. 
The  Department  promptly  responded  to  my  call,  and  sent  a  detective,  who  was 
eaergetio  and  succeeded  in  arresting  the  two  ringleaders,  which,  together  with  the 
establishment  of  a  guard^house  at  the  agency,  has  put  an  entire  stop  to  drunkenness, 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  drunken  Indian  on  my  reservation  since  I  took  charge,  which 
is  an  important  step  towards  civilization  and  improvement,  old  Washakie,  the  Sho- 
shone chief,  telling  me,  with  tears  in  his  eves,  **  thathis  heart  felt  good,  now  there  was 
no  drinking  among  his  young  men,  and  that  he  believed  if  I  had  come  so6ner  his  boy 
would  not  have  been  killed  m  a  drunken  row."  • 

SHELTERS. 

The  want  of  shelter  for  tools  and  implements  is  sorely  felt,  and  it  is  hoped  thai 
when  the  small  amount  I  am  authorized  to  expend  arrives  I  may  induce  the  Indians 
t4>  haul  the  stuff  sufficient  to  put  up  temporary  ones,  which  will  protect  them  in  a 
measure  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  hot  suns  we  have  here. 

HOUSES. 

My  statistics  will  show  the  number  of  houses  built  during  the  year  by  the  Indians 
none  of  which  have  cost  the  Government  anything.  If  I  could  give  them  the  doors, 
wiBdows,  and  stoves  needed  I  am  sure  they  would  build  a  great  many  more.  When 
it  is  eousidered  with  what  difficulty  lumber  of  the  roughest  kind  is  procured,  it  is 
aotooirtiing  that  they  should  have  built  as  many  as  they  have.  One  log-cabin  has 
been  put  up  at  the  agency  house  at  a  very  small  cost,  the  logs  being  sawed  for  mo  at 
the  poet  free  of  charge,  and  the  work  done  by  the  agency  carpenter,  and  some  repairs 
pot  on  the  old  warehouse.  I  have  also  inclosed  the  yard  of  tne  agency  house  with  a 
neat  picket  fence,  the  posts  and  rails  having  been  put  up  by  my  predecessor,  and  the 
pftliogs  being  here  for  the  purpose.  Bridges  have  been  made  and  repaired  when 
neoessary,  the  whole  place  being  nicely  whitewashed  this  spring  by  the  agency  force. 
I  have  nr^ed  the  Indians  to  protect  the  property  issued  by  the  Govcrnm«  nt  to  them, 
and  it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  the  efforts  they  make  in  sheltering  their  wagons  aud 
tools  by  a  brush  shed,  in  many  instances  their  wagon  shed  being  larger  und  better 
than  the  tepee  they  live  in  themselves. 

PUBUC  PROPERTY. 

On  assorainjg  charge  here  I  dieeovered  a  vast  aecnmnlation  for  years  of  proper (v,  a 
great  deal  of  it  useless,  but  misleading  the  Department  as  to  the  quantity  on  hand.    I 
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caused  it  to  be  collected  and  arranged ;  then  requested  a  board  of  sorrey ;  so  haye,  by 
permission,  gotten  rid  of  a  large  amount  of  worthless  stuff,  which  simply  incumbered 
my  returns.  I  would  hee  leave  t-o  suggest  in  future  that  the  inspectors  who  visit  me 
periodically,  be  instructed  to'ezamine  and  recommend  to  you  what  should  be  done  with 
such  useless  property,  in  order  that  1  may  get  rid  of  it  and  not  collect  it  on  hand  in 
future,  as  storage  room  is  very  scarce  here. 

I  discovered  also  a  very  loose  and  slack  idea  with  regard  to  public  property,  bat  it 
has  been  my  effort  to  eradicate  all  such  ideas,  and  I  have  in  every  instance  visited 
upon  them  the  full  extent  of  the  law,  having  now  one  man  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  marshal  for  stealing  public  property,  which  I  succeeded  in  recapturing. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

I  find  to  a  considerable  extent  it  impracticable  to  es'ablish  a  court  of  offenses,  bat 
in  lieu  thereof  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan:  Each  tribe  lias  elected  a  bosinesa 
council,  consisting  of  six  men,  whom  I  consult  iu  all  questions  of  interest  connected 
with  the  tribes.  As  an  example  of  how  it  works,  I  had  a  case  of  horse-stealing,  a 
Shoshone  stealing  the  horses  of  an  Arapaho  and  selling  them  to  a  white  man.  As 
soon  as  the  facts  were  discovered  I  arrested  the  man  and  confined  him  in  the  guard- 
house ;  then  called  the  Shoshone  bus-ness  council.  They  selected  three  of  their  number 
to  meet  three  white  employ^,  to  examine  the  facts  and  report  what  in  their  Judgmeat 
was  the  punishment  to  be  awarded.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  has  pu^  a  stop  to  similar  offenses. 

CIVILIZATION. 

I  found  my  Indians  in  a  low  state  of  civilization,  about  one-third  of  them  weario^ 
white  mens'  clothes,  the  balance  mostly  in  blankets,  though  a  great  many  more  wear 
hats  and  shoes  this  year  than  in  any  previous  years. 

The  Arapahoes  show  quite  a  disposition  to  work,  whenever  it  is  offered  to  them, 
they  having  furnished  the  extra  supply  of  wood  needed  for  the  school,  besides  far- 
nishine  myself  and  many  of  the  employ^  with  the  larger  part  of  our  firewood.  Both 
tribes  nave  hauled  quite  a  large  amount  of  hay  to  the  post  contractor,  for  which  they 

get  a  very  fair  price.    The  hay  this  year,  although  short  from  a  severe  spring  dronghti 
I  nnusually  fine  in  quality. 

FRBIOHTINa. 

The  Indians  have  shown  great  eagerness  this  year  to  begin  their  yearly  freighting, 
and  as  soon  as  their  horses  were  in  oraer  to  start  I  sent  the  first  train,  which  was  on  the 
17th  July,  they  making  the  trip  both  ways,  a  distance  of  300  miled,  in  seventeen  days. 
This  train  consisted  of  27  Arapaho  wagons,  which  brought  in  over  50,(K)0  pounds  of 
freight.  The  next  train  left  nere  on  the  5th  of  August,  with  52  Shoshone  wagons, 
and  will  bring  over  104,000  pounds,  and  are  on  their  return  trip  now.  They  were 
very  much  encouraged  by  having  freight  to  carry  down,  being  kindly  furnished,  by 
our  trader  and  other  white  men,  witn  wool.  The  absence  of  funds  to  pay  them  on 
their  arrival  here  made  this  peculiarly  acceptable  to  them. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  fair,  there  being  comparotively  few 
deaths,  and  they  mostly  from  pulmonary  diseases.  The  need  of  a  hoM>ital,  even  of 
small  dimensions,  is  very  great,  as  in  many  cases  we  could  alleviate  if  not  entirely 
relieve  suffering  which  otherwise  proves  fatal.  The  experience  of  these  Indians  in 
transferring  their  children  from  the  agency  to  other  schools  has  been  peculiarly  an- 
fortunate,  most  of  them  having  died  either  while  at  school  or  shortly  after  their  re- 
turn. Two  are  still  at  Carlisle,  and  I  have  sent  four  Arapaho  boys  to  Santee  Training 
School  to  learn  the  trades  of  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  saddler.  They 
were  fine  specimens,  and  I  hope  the  change  of  climate  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  prove 
fatal  to  them,  but  that  they  will  return  to  be  a  substantial  help  to  their  people. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  horses  it  is  not  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent,  thoagh 
some  few  have  herds  of  cattle.  It  seems  the  Government  several  years  ago  Rave 
these  Indians  some  very  fine  cows  and  other  cattle,  but  bv  some  misandeistandiiig 
they  supposed  it  to  be  an  annuity  issue,  which  they  would  receive  every  year,  and 
either  ate  or  otherwise  disposed  of  them.    The  few  who  retained  theirs  naye  fine 
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Lerds,  notably  one  Shoshone,  who  owns  200  beantifol  cows.  I  think  a  few  sood 
stallions  and  balls  to  each  tribe  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  improving  tneir 
herds. 

GRAZING. 

This  reservation  for  many  years  has  been  heavily  grazed  by  white  men's  cattle,  but 
under  present  instructions  tney  have  been  notified  to  remove  them.  Many  have  al- 
ready done  so,  others  are  preparing  to  do  so,  and  the  disposition  of  all  is  to  obey  the 
order  promptly ;  but  a  military  detail  accompanied  by  my  police  moved  oat  on  the 
23d  to  remove  stock  from  one  quarter  of  the  reservation  from  which  the  owners  have 
failed  to  move  and  which  are  depredating  on  the  Indians.  These  details  will  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  necessary. 

The  question  of  keeping  them  off  is  one  of  larger  magnitude,  as  they,  having  been 
accustomed  to  graze  here  for  years,  will  wander  back,  and  it  will  require  a  very  much 
larger  force  thxm  I  have  at  my  command  to  entirely  prevent  it;  but  the  oommandiqg 
oflScer  of  the  fort  and  myself  will  do  our  best  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  a  reservation,  50  by  60  miles,  with  no  natural  barrier  and  only  fordable 
streams  and  boundaries,  it  is  impossible  to  entirely  keep  them  off  the  borders. 

POUGB. 

/ 

There  was  virtually  no  police  organization  on  my  arrival,  there  being  only  five 

r^licemen  appointed.    I  have  not  yet  myself  succeeded  in  getting  it  in  good  shape, 
am  now  trying  to  do  so ;  and  when  I  find  proper  men  for  the  positions  will  appoint 
them  and  see  that  they  are  drilled  and  made  more  effective. 

8GHOOL8. 

We  have  an  agency  boarding  school,  with  qnite  a  large  adobe  building,  badly  built, 
and  one  gable  end  bulging  out  now,  and  has  to  be  propped.  It  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating seventy-five  scholars,  but  I  found  the  able  and  efficient  superintendent 
struggling  to  keep  it  np  against  difficulties  which  would  have  defeated  most  men's 
endeavors,  as  he  had  to  contend  against  inefficiency  in  some  employ^  and  dishonesty 
in  others,  and  did  not  receive  proper  support  in  his  work.  Since  my  taking  charge 
the  school  has  been  too  great  in  numbers  for  the  capacity  of  the  building,  and  we 
have  had  to  refuse  scholars  for  want  of  sleeping  room.  Inefficiency  and  dishonesty 
have  been  eradicated,  and  the  satisfactory  condition  of  my  school  is  the  reward. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  the  school  inoreasinf;  to  the  number  of  125  or  130 
scholars,  except  need  of  an  addition  to  the  school  building  and  a  new  laundry  room, 
for  which  estimates  have  been  furnished  your  Department. 

There  is  a  mission  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  re- 
0Tg;anized  since  July  1,  among  the  Arapahoes,  about  30  miles  from  the  agency.  Ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  buildings  and  considerable  energy  displayed  in  firmly 
establishing  themselves.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  from  20  to  Si) 
scholars  this  present  session,  but  as  yet  they  have  Just  made  a  start. 

The  superintendent  of  my  agency  school  is  an  Episcopal  minister  who,  bestdes  school 
work,  performs  missionary  work,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  an  educated  Arapaho 
Indian,  a  minister  of  the  same  church. 

The  industrial  teacher,  although  having  reported  very  late  in  the  seasoo,  by  hia 
energetic  exertions  and  knowledge  has  the  prospect  of  a  most  bountiful  supply  of 
vegetables  for  the  school,  as  against  a  most  inadequate  and,  I  think,  criminal  deft- 
ciency  last  year  of  everything.  The  yield  will  be  so  heavy  that  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty we  can  store  it  from  the  effects  of  frost.  The  potato  crop  is  the  best  I  ever  saw 
in  my  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  fanner. 

The  school  carpenter  has  been  steadily  at  work  supplying  the  necessary  conveni- 
ences of  the  school  building,  making  the  much  needed  plain  furniture,  the  buildins 
of  a  bam  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  repairing  outhouses,  and  numerous  smafi 
additions  absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  house. 

I  found  the  pumps  and  pipe  which  had  been  lying  here  useless  for  years.  I  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  and  with  all  dispatch  possible,  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  sevete 
freezing,  put  a  pump  in  the  agency  house  and  one  in  the  school  laundry  ;  words  ate 
almost  inadequate  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  real  comfort  and  convenience  it  has  been, 
as  our  little  school  boys  had  for  a  long  time  been  walking  60  yards  through  the  se- 
verest weather  to  bring  all  the  water  needed  in  that  large  establishment,  besides  the 
additional  security  in  case  of  fire. 

I  think  it  a  wise  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  have  granted  the  re- 
quest of  the  Indians  and  myself  to  furnish  beef  and  flour  alone,  cutting  ofi'  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.,  fi-om  the  rations.  With  an  ample  supply  of  substantials  these  people 
could  not  suffer  very  much,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion  they  can  and  will  supply 
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themselves  with  these  extra  luxuries;  but,  as  yon  are  aware,  the  present  allowance  of 
beef  and  flour  is  little  Qver  half-rations,  aud  to  people  who  are  utterly  without  re- 
source, having  the  rudest  ideas  of  agriculture,  and  all  fl»me  virtually  extinct,  there 
must  still  be  felt  a  want  of  sufficient  food  until  more  is  furnished  or  they  learn  more 
»i>out  agriculture,  or  the  plan  of  raising  it  on  the  Indian  field  is  adopted. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  my  present  employ^  give  me  their  full  support  on 
all  oocaaiona.  I  have  had  to  discharge  some  for  carelessness  and  inefficiency,  and  have 
ibund  oae  to  be  dishonest,  stealing  property  from  the  school.  They  have  been  dis- 
charged aad  punished. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  military  post  and  agency  are  most  pleasant,  and 
ander  the  efficient  maaaffement  of  the  preeent  commanding  officer  and  his  gentle- 
manly corps  of  officers  I  anticipate  nothing  in  the  future  but  a  continuance  of  the 
aame. 

Thanking  you  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  confidence  and 
support  you  have  extended  to  me  during  my  stay  here,  and  requesting  a  continaanoe 
of  the  saBoe  in  the  fhtore,  with  the  fair  start  I  have  already  made  I  feel  confident  I 
will  mat^riallyadvanee  these  Indians  and  make  them  present  a  happier  picture  in 
my  next  report. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  M.  JONES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  GoMinssiONKR  of  Indian  Afvaiss. 


Lincoln  Institution,  Indian  Depabtment, 

No.  '324  SocTH  Eleventh  Street, 

Philadelphiay  November  29,  1886. 

During  the  twelve  months  fh>m  October  1,  1885,  to  Sepjbember  30, 1886,  there  have 
been,  in  the  girl's  department  of  the  Lincoln  Institution,  112  girls  on  the  roU.  Of 
these,  4  have  been  returned  home  on  account  of  Bi<  kness,  4  by  parents^  request,  and 
1  girl  hae  died  of  consumption.  In  the  boys'  department  there  have  been  116  boys 
during  the  year.  Of  these,  14  have  been  returned  home  on  account  of  sickness^  4  by 
request  of  parents,  and  1  boy  has  died.  The  superintendents  report  that  the  genend 
heahh  in  both  departments  is  excellent.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  sent  home  were 
over  9^  years  of  age,  and  diseased  when  they  arrived,  althougn  all  had  a  physician's 
oertifieaie  from  their  homes,  stating  they  were  in  good  health. 

Both  girls  and  boys  attend  school  h&n  of  each  day,  and  all  are  engaged  in  manual 
labor  the  other  half  of  the  day.  Those  who  go  to  school  in  the  forenoon  work  in  the 
Afternoon,  and  vice  versa.  The  Indian  girls  are  instructed  in  the  school  of  the  iasti- 
^tion  in  the  branches  necessary  to  a  plain  English  education,  and  are  also  taught 
flfKisio  and  singing. 

Thirty-four  of  the  girls  attend  public  school  and  i^o  so  well  in  the  classes  with 
white  enildren  that  an  Omaha  girl,  last  Christmas,  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  her 
school,  while  of  the  12  prizes  offered  in  the  school  9  were  carried  off  by  girls  from  the 
Lincoln  Institution  out  of  school  hours. 

The  girls  are  engaged  in  domestic  pursuits.  They  sweep,  clean,  scrub,  wash  win- 
dows, wash  and  irou,  iu  fact,  do  all  the  work  of  the  house  and  keep  it  in  good  order. 
They  also  learn  to  cook,  bake  bread,  make  pies,  &c.  During  the  year  they  have 
made  between  700  and  600  garments,  trimmed  30  hats,  knitted  516  pairs  of  stockings 
by  machine,  106  pairs  by  hand,  *3>b  pairs  of  mittens  and  6  scarfs,  besides  crocheting 
14  hoods,  12  yards  of  lace,  and  50  collars.  The  girls  do  all  their  own  mending,  over- 
looked by  a  teacher,  dam  their  stockings,  and  hem  all  the  towels,  &c.,  used  in  tiie 
house. 

Tbe  boys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography,  and  do  exceedingly  well  in  their  studies,  in  vie^  of  the  fact  that  a  new 
uingnage  has  to  be  acquired  at  the  same  time.  The  trades  taught  the  boys  are  shoe- 
makiug,  tailoring,  weaving,  broom  making,  baking,  farming,  ii^d  engineering.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  42  boys  have  been  at  work  in  the  different  traides,  and  19  have 
worke<i  on  farms  during  the  summer  months.  In  the  shoe  shops  these  Indian  boys 
have  made  479  pairs  of  men  shoes  and  repaired  l,0b'0  pairs.  In  the  t-ailor  shop  189 
«oats  and  52  pairs  of  pants  have  been  made,  and  75  uniform  coats  have  been  altered. 
In  the  broom-making  and  weaving  department  4,000  brooms  have  been  made,  and 
2(60  yards  of  carpet  woven.  Several  of  the  boys  are  now  attending  the  pnbhc  school, 
I  young  man  of  24  is  learning  harness  making,  2  are  learning  the  wholesale  grooery 
business  in  good  places,  while  2  are  still  in  the  country  doing  farm  work. 

In  order  to  secure  a  permanent  summer  home  for  the  girls  of  the  Lincoln  Institu- 
tion, 10  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  near  Wayne  Station.  P.  R.  B.,  on  which 
a  suitable  and  commodious  house  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.    Here  the 
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entire  female  department  of  the  Institntion  spent  the  summer  of  1886,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  30  girls  who  were  at  service  in  larmere'  families  during  the  snmmer  months. 
Wnile  at  Ponemah  the  girls  have  their  regtdar  school  hours,  do  the  work  of  the  house, 
and  all  their  washing,  and  do  it  well.  It  is  not  deemed  advisahle  to  have  them  wadi 
ill  the  clothes  in  wmter,  as  they  take  cold  easily,  although  a  numher  are  done  by 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  Washing  is  done  by  machinery  in  the  laundry  of  the  boys 
department. 

During  the  past  summer  10  or  12  of  the  boys  of  the  Institution  were  employed  at 
Fdoemah  in  clearing  the  land  around  the  house  and  .preparing  it  for  a  vegetable 
arden.  Hext  vear  it  is  anticipated  that  a  number  of  vegetables  will  be  raised  there 
m  the  use  of  the  Institntion. 

ANNE  H.  WHOBTEN, 
Corresponding  Seorotary, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION  PASSED  DURING  THE  FIRST  SESSIOIT 
OF  THE  FORTY-NINTH  CONGRESS. 

[PUBUC— No. «.] 

F«b.  9, 1886.       CHAP.  7.~  An  act  aathoriziiig  the  Seoretftry  of  the  Interior  to  use  certain  onezpended 
■  balances  for  the  relief  of  the  Northern  Oheyennee  in  M,<Hitana. 

[Vol.  24,  p.  8.] 

Northern  Ghey*     Beit  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativee  of  the  United 
•one  Indiana.       Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, be  and  is  hereby,  anthorized  to  use,  out  of  the  ooekpended  bal- 
ance of  the  fifty  tboQsand  dollars,  appropriated  in  the  act  making 
Unexpended  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service,  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hun- 
balance  mav  bedred  and  eighty-six,  approved  March  third,  eighteen   hundred  and 
Med   to  relieyeeigijty.gye^  to  supply  food  and  other  necessitiea  of  life,  in  cases  of  dis- 
tress, among  the  Indians  not  having  treaty-fands,  the  snm  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof,  as  may  be  necessary,  to  relieve 
[Vol.28,p.878.j^jjg  distress,  now  existing  among  the  Northern  Oheyennes,  on  the 
Rosebud  and  Tongue  Rivers,  in  Montaua,  and  fnmisb  them  with  each 
food,  and  other  necessary  articles,  as  may  be  required,  and  in  expend- 
ing said  amount,  he  is  authorized,  if  necessary,  to  purchase  sappliee  in 
open  market,  to  an  extent  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  doUara. 
Approved,  February  9^  1886. 


[PUBUC— No.49.| 

ICay  16, 1888.     CHAP.  833.— An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses 

—-—     of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  folfllling  treaty  stipnlations  with  various  Indian 

[YoL  24, 1^  88. J      tribes,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and 
for  oiner  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  ofAmeiioa  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  anv  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely : 


KICKAFOOS. 

#  «  ♦  »  •  »  • 

rVol  24  n  84  I      T^^i^  amount,  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cany 
■        *         outthenrovisionsof  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Kicfal- 
Payment  to  6  poo  Indians  dated  June  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
Kickapoo     In-  f^  \^q  p^id  as  provided  in  said  treaty,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  Seo- 
SSme  oitiaeSsfr^twfy  o^  *^®  Interior  may  prescribe,  to  five  Kickapoo  Indians  who 
thehr  proporSm  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  such  sum  as  may  be  their 
of  tribal  funda.    proportion  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  provided  for  said  tribe 
for  education  and  other  beneficial  purposes,  per  treaty  of  May  eight- 
eenth, eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  not  exceeding  one  thonsiuid  six 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents;  and  the  Seoretai^ 
of  the  Interior  u  directed  to  pay  also  to  the  said  five  Kickapoos  their 
proportion  of  the  trlbid  funds  held  in  trust  by  th6  United  States  and 
on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury ;  in  all,  six  thousand  and 
ninety-seven  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  several  f^ol.  24,  p.  44.J 
tribes  and  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  for 
such  modification  of  existing  treaties  with  said  Indians  and  such  change    Negotiations 
of  their  reservation  as  uiay  be  deemed  desirable  by  said  Indians  and  the  ]I|^^^P^P]^'^**> 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  as  to  what  sum  shall  be  a  Just  and  ©Qoi-SSiof'SwSSS^ 
table  liquidation  of  all  claims  which  any  of  said  tribes  now  have  upon  woauss. 

the  Government;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with 
the  various  bands  or  tribesof  Indians  in  Northern  Montana  and  at  Fort 
Bertholdy  in  Dakota,  for  a  reduction  of  their  respective  reservations,  or 
for  removal  therefrom  to  other  reservations ;  and  also  to  enable  said 
Secretary  to  negotiate  with  the  Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Spokane 
Indians  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  Indians,  in  Washington  and  Idaho  Terri- 
tories, for  their  removal  t«  the  Colville,  Jocko,  or  Coeor  d'Alene  reserva- 
tions, with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservations :  and  also  to 
enable  said  Secretary  to  negotiate  with  said  Indians  for  the  cession  of 
their  lands  to  the  United  States ;  and  also  to  enable  said  Secretary  to 
negotiate  with  the  Coenr  d'Alene  Indians  for  the  cession  of  their  lands 
outside  the  limits  of  the  present  Cosur  d'Alene  reservation  to  the  United 
States,  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces* 
sary ,  to  bo  immediately  available ;  but  no  agreement  made  shall  take 
effect  until  ratified  by  Congress. 

Indian  depredation  claims :  For  continuing  the  investigation  and  ex-    Indian   depi» 
amination  of  certain  Indian-depredation  claims  originally  authorized,  datiim  claims, 
and  in  the  manner  therein  provided  for,  by  the  Indian  appropriation  JJJ^^J*^    ia- 
act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eiffhty-five,  twenty  ^••"«*«<»- 
thousand  dollars ;  and  the  examination  and  report  shul  include  claims, 
if  any,  barred  by  statute,  such  fact  to  be  stated  in  the  report  5  and  all  l^^^'  *•  P*  •'••i 
claims  whose  examination  shall  be  completed  by  January  nrst,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  shaU  then  be  reported  to  Congress,  with  the 
opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  all  material  facts,  and  all  the  evidence 
and  papers  pertaining  thereto. 

•  «••••• 

Approved  May  15,  1886. 


[PuBUo— Ko.78.1 

CHAP.  3e2.— An  act  to  provide  for  the  etndy  of  the  nature  of  alooholio  drinks  and     ICsy  20, 1868L 
narcotics,  and  of  ibeir  efli  cts  npon  the  haman  system,  in  connection  with  the  sev- 


eral  divislone  of  the  sabjevi  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  by  the  papils  in  the  public   ryoL  24,  n.  00.1 
schools  of  the  Territories  a u( I  of  the  District  of  Golnmbia.  and  In  the  Military  and 
HaTal  Academies,  and  Indiau  and  colored  schools  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  ^^^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United    A 1 0  o  h  o  1 1  e 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  nature  of  alcoholic  ^^  ^tady^ 
drinks  and  narcotics,  and  special  instruction  as  to  their  effects  upon  the  effects  of,  to  be 
human  system,  in  connection  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  compulsory    in 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  of  study  pubiio schools  in 
taught  in  the  comnion  or  public  schools,  and  in  the  Military  and  Naval  D?8trior*5   c2 
Schoolq,  and  shall  be  studied  and  taught  as  thoroughly  and  in  the  same  lumbia,  &o.,  and 
manner  as  other  like  required  branches  are  in  said  schools,  by  the  use  in  Indian  schools 
oftexc-booksin  the  hands  of  pupils  where  other  branches  arc  thus  studied  >"»  Territories. 
in  said  schools,  and  by  all  pupils  in  all  said  schools  throughout  the 
Territories,  in  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  all  Indian  and  colored  schools 
in  the  Terrirories  of  the.  United  States. 

Skc  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  in  control  of    Enforcement, 
any  school  described  in  the  foregoing  section  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  and  any  such  officer,  school  director,  committee,  superin- 
tendent, or  teacher  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirementsof  this  act,  or  shall  neglect  or  fail  to  make  proper  provisions    Punishment 
for  the  instruction  required  and  in  the  manner  specified  by  the  first  sec-  for  failure  to 
tion  of  this  act,  for  all  pupils  in  each  and  every  school  under  his  Juris-  comply, 
diction,  shall  be  removed  from  office,  and  the  vacancy  filleu  as  in  other 
cases.    ' 
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Teftohen*  oer-    Sec.  3.  That  bo  certificate  aliall  be  g;Taiited  to  any  person  to  teach  in 

tiflcate*.  ^iie  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colanibia  or  Territories,  after  the 

first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eiffht, 

who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  pbysioloffj  and  ny- 

§iene,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
rinkis  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  hnman  system. 
Approved,  May  20,  1886. 


[PuBUO— No.  80.) 

Jaoe  1, 1886.     CHAP.  396.— An  ftot  to  aathorize  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Yall«y  RaOway  to  oon- 

• ^~  stract  and  epetate  a  railwi^  throvgb  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  otker  pnrposaa. 

(VoL  24,  p.  73.] 

—  ^  J.  A     Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

Arl^lsas  Valley  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledj  That  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas 
Bailway  to  buil^  Yalley  Railway,  a  corporation  created  nnderand  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
railway  and  telo'  of  the  State  of  Arkiwsas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  and  em- 
*?^*li^  l\n^P®^®'®^  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equipping, 
fhroogh  the  In-  operating,  using,  ana  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
dian  Territory,    pnone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
eastern  line  of  said  Territory  at  or  near  the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas;  thence  running,  by  the  most  feasible  and  practica- 
ble route,  in  a  northwesterly  direoOon,  through  the  Indian  Territory,  to 
sQch  point  on  the  northern  boundary-line  of  said  Territory  between  the 
Location.         Arkansas  River  in  Cowley  County  and  the  Caney  River  in  Chautauqaa 
Connty  Kansas  as  said  corporation  may  select ;  also  a  branch  line  of 
railway  to  be  constructed  from  the  most  suitable  point  on  said  main  line 
fbr  making  a  connection  with  a  line  of  railroad  of  the  Southern  Kansas 
Railway  Company  terminating  at  or  near  CofifeyTille,  in  the  said  State 
of  Kansas,  and  at  or  near  the  sonthem  boundary-line  thereof,  and  run- 
ning thenee  trtnn.  sneh  suitable  noint  on  said  main  line  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  by  the  most  fcasibie  and  practicable  route,  to  the  north- 
em  boundary-line  of  said  Indian  Territorvat  or  near  Coifeyville  afore- 
said, with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn- 
outs, and  sidings  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  intemt  to 
construct  along  and  upon  the  nght  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein 
provided  for. 
Bifffat  of  way       ^*^'  ^*  "^^^^  ^^^  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all 
^^^  purposes  of  a  railway,  and  Ibr  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one 

nnndred  feet  in  width  through  said  Indian  Territorv  for  said  main  line 
and  branch  of  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway,  and  to  take 
and  use  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of 
three  thousand  feet,  in  addition  to  right  of  way,  for  stations,  for  every 
sutions.  ^^^  miles  of  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where 

there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in 
width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
«^^^  included  in  said  cut  or  fill :  Provided,  That  no  more  than  said  addition 

of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station:  Provided fwriher,  That  no 
part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold 
■oMor  JeaMd  bv  ^^  *^®  company,  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and 
company.  ^^^  ^^^^  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and 

convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines; 
and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion 
shall  (evert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall 
have  been  taken. 
Damaaea.  ®^^*  ^*  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constnicted  through  any 

^^         lands  held  by  individual  occnpants  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and 
usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be 
constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all 
,    property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
sucn  railway.    In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any 
occupant,  snch  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement 
^PP^***"**°*jof  tnree  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed  one  (who  shall  act  as 
^f^^JJJJ^™*"  chairman)  by  the  President,  one  by  the  chief  of  the  nation  to  which 
said  occupant  belongs,  and  one  by  said  railroad  company,  who,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take  and  subacribe, 
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before  a  district  judse,  r^lork  of  a  district  court,  or  United  States  com- 
missioner,  au  oath  that  tht^y  will  faithfallj  and  impartially  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be 
returned  with  their  award  to  and  tiled  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof;  and  a  majority 
of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a 
member,  aft-er  due  notice.    And  upon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make    Substitntion  in 
such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appointment  made  by  case  of  failure  to 
the  President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  tilled  by  the  district  judge  of  the  »PP<>bit. 
court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  upon  the 
application  of  the  other  party.    The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  ap- 
point the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings,  within  the  nation  to  which 
such  occupant  belongs.    Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  serv-    Compensation 
ices  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  to  referee*. 
the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  act,  with  mileage 
at  five  cents  per  mile.    Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed     Witnoeeee. 
by  the  courts  of  said  nations.     Costs,  including  compensation  of  the    Costa  to  be  paid 
referees,  nball  be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  rail-  by  company, 
road  company.    In  case  the  referees  cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of  them 
are  authorized  t«o  make  the  award.    Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  finding  of  the  referees  shall  have  the  right  within  ninety  days  after 
the  making  of  the  award  and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  ^j^P^®^*?,^ 
petition  to  the  district  court  held  at  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  or  the  dis-  s^^^iuk    or 
triet  court  held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  wtiSita,  Kans. 
to  hear  and  determine  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be  heard  provided  for 
determining  the  damaj^e  when  property  is  taken  for  raihroad  purposes. 
If  upon  the  hearing  ofsaid  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
for  a  larger  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal    Costs, 
•hall  be  M^«dged  against  the  railway  company.    If  the  judgment  of  the 
eowct  shall  be  for  the  same  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  th^n  the 
costs  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  appellant.    If  the  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees^hen 
the  costs  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  party  claiming  damages.    When 
proceedings  have  been  oommenoed  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall 
pay  double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judigment 
thereof,  and  then  have  the  ri^ht  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to 
be  condemned  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants    Freight  rates. 
of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  fk'eight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the 
same  kind :  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not    ProvUo. 
exceed  three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the  nght  to  reg- 
alate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and  mes-     Passenger 
aages  on  said  telegratoh  an<l  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  '^^^  U°>1^ 
or  ffovemmeBts  shall  exist  in  said  Territory  within  the  limits  of  which 
said  railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located ;  and  then  such  State 
government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
cost  of  traosportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective 
limits  by  said  railway ;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix 
and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway 
or  said  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend  from  one 
State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State :  Provided^    Provitoi. 
however. Thtkt  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  inter- 
State,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed :  And  provided  furthery      Maximum 
That  said  railway  company  shall  carrj*  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Con-  charges, 
gress  may  by  law  provide ;  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Post- 
master-Gfeneral  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Skc.  5.  That  said  railway  company  snail  pay  to  the  Secretarv  of  the    Additional 
Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  througn  whose  oompensation  to 
lands  said  main  line  and  branch  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dol-  *"**>*•• 
lars,  in  addition  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property 
taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  tor  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said 
Territory,  said  payments  to  be  made  in  installments  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars as  each  ten  miles  of  road  is  graded :  Provided^  That  if  the  general    Provitoi, 
council  of  either  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  rail-    General  oonn- 
way  may  be  located  shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  fl2i!S^*^'T^T** 
of  definite  location  as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  ^JJrJJ  ^  ^I 
the  allowance  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  lowanoe. 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all  oompensation  to  be  paid  to  Mich 
diBsenting  nation  or  tribe  nuder  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  de- 
termined as  provided  in  section  three  for  rbe  determination  of  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occiipantof  lands,  with  tbe  ri>i;ht  of 
appeal  to  the  coarts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  lequirements 
Award  to  be  in  as  therein  provided:  Providtd  further,  That  the  amount  awarded  or 
place  of  compen-  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  said  dissenting  nation 
■*"®'**  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe 

would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoin^c  provision.    Said  com- 
Annual  rentaL  pany  shall  alsopay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars 
per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  conntrnct  in  tbe  said  Ter- 
ritory.   The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  dififerent  nations  and  tribes, 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  constructed 
Bight  of  taxa-  by  said  railway  company  through  their' lauds :  Provided,  That  Congrera 
tlon  reserved,      shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and  possessed 
by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes  upon  said 
'  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit ;  and  any  Ter- 

ritory or  Sta»e  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have 
been  established  may  exerci>e  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said 
railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.    Said  railway  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act. 
Maps  to  bellied     Seo.  6.  That  said  company  shall  canse  maps  showing  the  route  of  its 
with  Seoretary  of  located  lines  through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  tbe  office  of  the  8eo- 
In  t«rior  and  petary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal 
cbiefs.  chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  land  said  railway 

may  be  located ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for  a  subse- 
quent settlement  anil  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  said 
Proviio.  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  Provided,  That  when  a 

map  showing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company's  located  line  is  filed 
Company  to  be-  ^^  herein  provided  for,  said  company  snail  commence  grading  said  lo- 
ciD  fn^ing  with-  cated  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  location  shall  be  void ; 
f    "^flH™*****^*  **°^  ^^  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
from  filing  map.  sections  of  twenty -five  miles  before  construction  of  any  such  sectioh 
shall  be  begun. 
Employeea  al-     Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company 
lowed  to  leeide  necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  al- 
on  right  of  way.  lowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 
Jurisdiction  of     Sec.  a  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the 
So?*  comia  for  western  district  of  Arkansas  and  the  district  of  Kansas,  and  such  other 
western  district  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  without  reference 
of  Arkansas  and  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all  eon  trover- 
district  of  Kan-  flies  arising  between  said  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  and  the 
aas  in  litigation,  nations  and  tribes  through  whose  territory  said  railway  shall  be  con- 
structed.   Said  courts  shall  have  like  jurisdiction,  without  reference 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  over  all  controversies  arising  between 
the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  or  tribes  and  said  railway  company ; 
and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby  extended  within  the 
limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction  as  to  citizenship  of 
the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 
At    least    100     Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred 
"^Jjl***  *^,)*°*^*  miles  of  its  railway  in  said  Territory  withiu  three  years  after  the  pas- 
T<«ir8  or  rights  ®*^®  ®^  *^^®  *^*»  ®^  *^®  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that 
iforfeited.  portion  not  built ;  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  main- 

tain continually  all  road  and  highway  crosstngs  and  necessary  bridges 
over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may 
herealter  cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities laid  out  across  the  sarae. 
Condition  of  Sec.  10.  That  the  said  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  shall 
aooeptonoe.  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  itself, 

its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor  assist 
in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present 
tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from 
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the  Indian  nations  any  farther  grant  of  land,  or  its  oooapanoyi  than  is 
hereinbefore  provided :  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition    Provi$o. 
mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  ri^lits 
and  priyileges  of  said  i^ailway  company  under  this  act. 

8kc.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  con-    Beoordofmor^ 
yeying  any  portion  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  con-  <•«••• 
Btrocteil  in  said  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of 
their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  com- 
pany as  therein  expressed. 

Bec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re-    Eight tosmend 
peal  this  act.  reserved. 

8kc.  13.  And  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not    Not  assignable 
be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  construe- Bon  and^^mSe^ 
iion  and  completion  of  the  road  except  as  to  mortgages  or  other  liens  tion. 
that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof. 

Approved,  June  1,  1886. 


IPUBUC— No.  82.1 

CHAP.  887.— An  sot  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  grant  a  right  of  way  for  a     June  1, 1886. 

XiUroad  and  telegraph  line  through  the  lands  of  theCnootaw  and  Chickasaw  Na- 

tkms  of  Indians  to  the  Saint  Lonis  and  San  Francisco  Bailway  Company,  and  for     [Vol.  24,  p.  70.] 
other  purposes.'* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  B^^eaentatlvea  of  the  United    Time  for  com- 
Statee  of  America  in  Congrese  aeeemhled,  That  so  much  of  section  five  of  £^n  ^d^aSJ 
the  act  entitled  <'An  act  to  grant  a  rieht  of  way  for  a  railroad  and  tele-  pranois^   iu3£ 
mph  line  throu|^h  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  of  road      extended 
uidians  to  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  and  two  years, 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  which  requires  that  **  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
acceptance  of  this  act  by  said  company  as  herein  provided,  the  said 
company  shall  file  with  Ae  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  map  showing  the 
definite  location  of  its  line  of  road  and  telegraph  as  designated  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  and  shall  complete  the  said  road  and  telegraph    H^l*  22,  <^^ 
through  the  lands  of  said  nations  within  the  further  period  of  one  year,"  P*  ***»  wnenaeo-j 
hall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  so  amended  that  the  time  within 
which  said  road  and  telegraph  line  is  required  to  be  completed  shall  be 
extended  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Approved,  June  1,  1886. 


(Public— No.  110. 1 

OHAP.  601.— An  act  to  authorise  the  Denison  and'Washita  Valley  Bailway  Company     Joly  1. 1888. 
to  coBstroet  and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  — —77 

purposes.  I  vol  34,  p.  117.  j 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United    Denison    and 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Denison  and  Washita  Washita  Valley 
Valley  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  '^irfcii©^**^^*^  J2?K 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  ^^dJSwjTmS 
and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  contitrncting,  owning,  equip-  ^^y   ^nd    tele^ 
ping,  operating,  usioe,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  graph  and  tele- 
telephone  line  througn  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  P  1»  ** " J   , ^\f  • 
selected  by  said  railway  company  on  Red  River,  near  Denison,  in  Gray-  tSS?^    *^ 
son  County,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  running  thence  by  the  most 
practicable  route  through  the  Indian  Territory^  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Smith,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  pro-  Location. 
Jected  line  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  from  Fort  Smith  to  Paris,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  by  the  most 
feasible  and  practicable  route  thereto,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use, 
and  maintain  such  tracts,  turnouts,  branches,  sidings,  and  extensions 
as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and 
upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  'rnat  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all    Bight  of  way. 
purposes  of  a  railway,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one 
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bnndred  feet  in  width  throoffli  said  Indian  Territory,  and  to  take  aad 

Dse  a  Btrip  of  land  two  han£ed  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of  three 

StatioDs.  thoutond  feet,  in  addition  to  right  of  way ,  for  statione,  for  every  ten  miles 

of  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are 

heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  coustrnotion  and  main- 

teuaDoe  of  the  road-bed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on 

each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  inolnded 

ProvUot,  in  said  cut  or  fill:  Provided^  That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land 

Limit.  ^ijj^ii  ijq  taken  for  any  one  station :  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the 

To  be  used  only  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  com- 

for  raili-otui,  etc.,  pany,  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  suoh 

purposes.  jmrposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient 

operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines;  and  when 

any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert 

to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been 

fo^d^acM***''*     ^^^'  ^'  '^^**  ^^^'^'^  ^*^  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  the  Jaws,  customs,^ 
and  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it 
may  be  constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants 
for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  daraa^  done  by  reason  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  railway.    In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement 
Appraisement,  with  any  occupant,  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  ap- 
praisement of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed  one  (who 
shall  act  as  chairman)  by  the  President,  one  by  the  chief  of  the  natien 
Appointment  to  which  said  occupant  belongs,  and  one  by  said  railroad  company, 
of  referees.  ^ho,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall'  take 

and  subscribe,  before  a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or 
United  States  commissioner,  an  oath  "that  they  will  faithfully  aud  im- 
partially discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly 
certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to  and  filed  with  the  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof; 
and  a  majority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the 
Sabstit  ntion  in  absence  of  a  member,  after  due  notice.    And  upon  the  failure  of  either 
case  of  failare  to  party  to  make  such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appoint- 
appoint.  ment  made  by  the  President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  district 

judge  of  the  court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  at  the  district  court 
for  tho  northern  district  of  Texas,  upon  the  application  of  the  other 
party.  The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  appoint  the  time  aud  place 
for  all  hearings,  within  the  nation  to  which  such  occupant  belongs* 
Compensation  Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dol- 
to  referees.  lars  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  sub- 

mitted to  them  under  this  act,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile. 
Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  lees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  na- 
Witness  fees,    tions.    Costs,  including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  railroad  company.    In  case  the 
referees  cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make 
the  award.    Either  party  beinff  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  ref- 
erees shall  have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the 
Appeal  to  fUs*  award  and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  die» 
q^^iih^^A^L^***^  *^*®*  court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  the  district  court  for  the 
nOT%&-ni£trio/  northern  district  of  Texas,  which  court  shall  have  jurisdictiou  to  hear 
Texas.  *  and  determine  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according  to  the 

laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be  heard  provided  for  dc- 
tenniuing  the  damage  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes* 
If  upon  the  hearing  of  said  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
for  a  larger  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal 
shall  be  adjudged  against  the  railroad  company.  If  the  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  for  the  same  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then 
Costs.  the  costs  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  appellant.    If  the  ju^meut  of 

the  court  shall  be  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  then 
Railroad  com-  the  costs  shall  1)0  adj  udged  against  the  party  claiming  damages.  When 
pany  may  pro-  proceedings  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall 
ceed,  pending  de-  p^y  doable  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  t-o  abide  the  juogment 
ing  do°^*le  ^tie  thereof,  and  then  have  the  ri^ht  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to 
— ^  be  condemned  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants 

es.  of  said  Territ.ory  a  greater  rate  of  flight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 

the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same 
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kind:  Provided j  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed    Provisot. 
three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  -^^*  »  b  en  ger 
the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway,  and  messages  on 
said  telegraph  and  telephouo  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  gov-    ^*^^*  *®  ^^' 
eniments  shall  exist  in  said  Teirito^y  within  the  limits  of  which  said  [j*^g^°"*®*  "^ 
railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located;  and  then  such  State  ^'ov- 
emment  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
cost  of  transport atiou  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective 
limits  by  said  railway  ;  but  Congress  exprf  ssly  reserves  the  right  to  fix 
and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  rail- 
way or  said  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend  from 
one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State :  Pro-     M  a  x  i  tn  n  m 
videdy  howereTf  That  the  rateof  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  cliargea. 
or  inter-State^  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  aiiove  expressed :  And  provided 
further,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices    Mails. 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide;  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law 
the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretarv  of  the    Additional 
Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  compensation  to 
lands  said  line  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to      **^** 
compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property  taken  and  damages 
done  to  individual  occopants  by  the  construction  of  the  rail  way,  for  each 
mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  6ai<l  payments 
to  be  made  in  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of 
road  is  graded :  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either  of  the    Provitot. 
nations  or  tribes  through  whose  land  said  railway  may  be  located  shall, 
within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location  as  set    General  conn- 
forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  provided  £*|  ™*.^  "PPJ*^ 
for  in  this  section,  and  shall  certny  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  terior.*'^  ^ 
Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  uation  or 
tribe  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided 
in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  individual  occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  therein 

Srovided:  Provided  further,  That  the  amouLt  awarded  or  adjudged  to     Awanl  tobein 
e  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  said  diesenting  nation  or  tribe  P^«^®    of  other 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  •*•  "*P®°®*  ****• 
entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provision.    Said  company  shall 
also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per     Annual     pay- 
annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  Territory,  mtnt 
The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of 
this  ace  shall  be  apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and    Distribution, 
treaties  now  in  force  among  the  different  nations  and  tribes,  according 
to  the  number  of  mUes  of  railway  that  may  be  constructed  by  said  rail- 
way company  through  their  lauds :  ProHded,  That  Congress  shall  have    Rigbt  of  taxa> 
the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and  possessed  by  said  na-  "**°  reserved. 
tions  and  tribes,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes  upon  said  railroad  as 
it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit ;  and  any  Territory  or 
State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have  been  es- 
tablished may  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said  railway  as 
may  lie  within  its  limits.    Said  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to 
survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  <».  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its  fli^*l\f»,  \^^  •" 
located  lines  through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secre-  f^fy  Tf  Inte^r 
tary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  princi-  and  chiefe. 
pal  chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  rail- 
way may  be  located ;  and  alter  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for 
a  snbseqnent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way 
e^wn  by  said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company:    Pro-    Provito. 
vided,  That  when  a  map  showing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company's     Work  to  be  be- 
located  line  is  filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  com-  gun  within   six 
menee  grading  said  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  or  such  jnon*hs  from  Al- 
location shall  he  void  ;  and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec-  ^^  ™*P* 
retttry  of  the  Interior  in  sections  of  twenty-five  miles  before  construc- 
tion of  any  such  section  shall  be  began. 

6bc.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  company    Offioen,  ice,  al- 
necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  al-  ^^^rfjht^fljj!?* 
lowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject  **""»**       y* 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  snob  rules  and 
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regalations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 
LItigatioo.  Sec.  8.  That  the  United  States  circnit  and  district  courts  for  the 

northern  district  of  Texas  and  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  and 
such  other  conrts  as  may  be  anthorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  with- 
out reference  to  the  amount  in  controyersy,  concurrent  jarisdiction 
over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Deuison  and  Washita  Val- 
ley Railway  Company  and  the  nations  and  tribes  throngh  whose  terri- 
tory said  railway  shall  be  constructed.    Said  courts  snail  have  like 
jurisdiction^  without  reference  to  the  amonnt  in  controversy,  over  all 
controversies  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  ot  tribes 
and  said  railway  company ;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  ooarts  is 
hereby  extended  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without 
distinction  as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  tar  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Fifty  miles,  at     Sbc.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles  of 
}•••*.  to  be  built  its  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this 
In  three  yeara.     ^^^^  ^j.  ^jj^  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not 
built ;  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  contin- 
Crosaings,  Slo.  nally  all  fences,  road  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges  over 
said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  here- 
after cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  author- 
ities laid  out  across  the  same« 
Company    not     Ssc.  10.  That  the  said  Denison  and  Washita  Valley  Railway  Com- 
to   intezfere   in  pany  shall  accept  this  right  of  wa^  upon  the  express  condition,  binding 
nreaent  tenure  of  upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  acU 
vise,  nor  assist  in  any  efibrt  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extingniah- 
ing  the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt 
^^  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land,  or  its  oc- 

VilSu^'  n   t    c"P*°<5y»  t^^^  is  hereinbefore  provided :  Provided,  That  any  violation 
oanae  for^ituAi!^  ^^  ^^®  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture 
of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  nnder  this  act. 
^^ortgagea    to     Sec.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  con- 
Ster^r*  Dwait  ^®^  ^"^  ^^^  portion  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be 
^       constructed  in  said  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and 
notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convfey  all  rights  and  property  of 
said  company  as  therein  expressed. 
Bight  to  amend,     Src.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  re- 
&©.»  reaerved.      peal  this  act ;  and  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  ahidl 
Hot  aaaignable  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  con- 
prior  to  comple-  struction  and  completion  of  the  road,  except  as  to  mortgages  or  other 
****"•  liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction 

thereof. 

Approved,  July  1, 1886. 


[PUBUO-NO.  ULl 

Jnly  2, 188fl.      cH  AP.  608.— An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  Reaervation  hi  the  State 
tVoL24,p.l21.]  ofArkanaaa. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepresenfaiivee  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  tissemhledf  That  the  lands  known  as  the 
Cherolcee    Re-  old  Cherokee  Reservation,  in  townships  seven  and  eight  north,  of  range 
aervation,  Ar-  twenty-one  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
kansa8,tobe8old.  ggg^  }^q^  ^nd  are  hereby,  placed  nnder  the  control  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  to  be  sold  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  and  nnder  the 
same  regulations  as  other  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 
Homeatead  en-     Sec.  2.  That  such  homestead  and  pre-emption  entries  as  have  been 
tries  confirmed,   made,  under  instructions  from  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  the  odd- 
numbered  sections  of  said  reservation,  as  shall  appear  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects fair  and  regular,  except  as  to  time  of  sale,  are  hereby  confirmed, 
and  patents  shall  be  issued  thereon  as  in  other  cases. 
Aotoal  settlers     Sec.  3.  That  all  actual  settlers,  and  settlers  upon  a(Uoinlng  lands, 
to  have  prefex- who  are  duly  qualified  to  make  entries  under  the  homestead  laweoi 
enoe  of  entry,      h^q  United  States,  and  who  settled  upon  or  improved  either  odd  or  ev«i 
numbered  sections  of  said  reservation  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date  of 
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this  act,  and  aw  now  residing  thereon,  or  cultivating  the  same  and  re- 
liding  upon  adjoining  lands,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preference  right  of 
antry  under  said  laws,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  in- 
cluding the  tract  on  which  they  reside,  if  residing  on  adjoining  lands, 
with  credit  for  actual  settlement  and  residence  or  cultivation  hereto- 
fore made  in  computing  the  time  necessaiy  to  perfect  title ;  but  in  no 
case  shall  actual  settlers  on  adjoining  lands  be  permitted  to  abandon 
any  part  of  their  claims  npon  which  settlements  have  been  made  to 
secure  a  larger  or  increased  amount  of  the  reservation :  Provided,  That  Froviio, 
all  such  parties  shall  file  their  applications  under  the  homestead  laws  i^^?SJ?*^?£j? 
within  three  mouths  from  date  of  receipt  by  the  local  land-officers  of  jj„""®"  *"" 
instructions  under  this  act  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  make  proof  and  payment  as  in  other  cases. 
Approved,  July  2,  1886. 


:  three  months. 


[Public— No.  119.] 

CHAP.  744.— An  act  to  aothoriw>  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railway     Joly<i  186^ 
Company  to  constract  and  operate  a  railway  throngh  th«  Indian  Territory,  and     ryoL24,p.l24.1 
fwoUierpnrpoaes.  *^* 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepresenlativee  of  the  ^^i*^  v^SSott^aSA 
States  of  America  in  Congress  asstmbledy  That  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  q  ^  j  f  Railway 
and  Gulf  Bailway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  Companyanthor- 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  Iwd  to  bnlld  rail- 
and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equip-  mnh*  and  tiSi 
ping,  oi>erating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  and S^ one      line 
telephone  line  throng  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  throi^   Indian 
selected  by  said  railway  company  near  and  south  of  the  city  of  Baxter  Territory. 
Springs,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  running  thence  by  the  most  prac-    Location, 
ticable  route  through  the  Indian  Territorv  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  after  passing  through  the  counties  of  Ben- 
ton and  Washington,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  the  town  of  £vans- 
ville,  in  the  said  county  of  Washington ;  thence  from  the  said  town  of 
Evansville,  through  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  to  the  city 
of  Fort  Smith,  in  the  said  State  of  Arkansas,  with  the  rieht  to  con- 
struct, use,  and  maintain  such  tracts,  turnouts,  sidings,  and  extensions 
aa  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and 
apon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for. 

Seo.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all  Bight  of  way. 
purposes  of  a  railway,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  width  through  said  Indian  Territory,  and  to  take  and  use  a 
stiip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  lenj^th  of  three  thon- 
aand  feet,  in  addition  to  right  of  way,  for  stations,  ror  every  ten  mUes 
of  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are 
heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  road-bed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on 
each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included 
Id  said  cut  or  fill :  Providedf  That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land 
shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station :  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  r^ — tz^^^w^ 
the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold  by  the  JJm^v***^ ^ 
company,  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for 
such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  con- 
venient operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines ;  and 
when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall 
revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have 
been  taken. 

Sbo.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and 
usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tril^es  through  which  it  may  be 
constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all 
property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  oonstrnotion  of 
such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any 
occupant,  such  compeusation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement 

of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed  one  (who  shall  act  as    _^^ 

rhairman)  by  the  President,  one  by  the  chief  of  the  nation  to  which  of  refereea. 
said  occupant  belongs,  and  one  by  said  railroad  company,  who,  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take  and 
subscribe,  before  a  district  Judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or  United 
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States  oommissioDer,  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfally  and  impartially 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to  and  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof;  and  m 
majority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  member,  after  due  notice.    And  upon  the  failure  of  either 
SabsUtodoninpartyto  make  such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appoint- 
S?lS>^tr        ^  ™®°*  ™*^®  ^y  *^®  President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  district 
^^  judge  of  the  court  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  at  the  district 

court  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  upon  the  application  of  the  other  party. 
The  chairman  of  said  board  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  all 
ComDenBation  li^w^'Jgs,  within  the  nation  to  which  such  occupant  belongs.    Each  of 
of  reforMs.  ^^^^  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  fdur  dollars  per 

day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted 
Fees  of  wit-  to  them  under  this  act,  with  mileaee  at  five  cents  per  mile.    Witnesses 
neeses.  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  oy  the  courts  of  said  nations.    Costs, 

including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Coetstobepaid  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  railroad  company.    In  case  the  referees 
by  company.       cannot  agree,  tnen  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award. 
Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  fiodiuj^  of  the  referees  shall 
have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and 
Appeal  to  dig-  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  district  court 
SmU^  A^k     OT  h«>ld  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  the  district  court  for  the  district  of 
district  of  ifcan-  Kansas,  which  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the 
Baa.  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  according,  to  tho  laws  of  the  State  in 

which  the  same  shall  be  heard  provided  for  determining  the  damage 
when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes.     If  upon  the  hearing  of 
said  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  larger  sum  than 
Costs.  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  said  appeal  shall  be  adjudged 

against  the  railroad  company.    If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shallbe 
for  the  same  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs  shall  be 
adj  udged  against  the  appellant.    If  the  j ndgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs  shall  be 
oomme^^ondS^  ac(j udged  against  the  party  claiming  damages.     When  proceedings 
posit  of  doable  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double 
the  award.  the  amount' of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  Judgment  thereof,  and 

then  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  t,o  be  condemned 
and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 
Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants 
Freight  rates,  of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the 
Provitot.  same  kind :  Provided^  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not 

exceed  three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to 
Passenger  regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and 
rftt«B ;  limit.        messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  govem- 
t  e  1  e^£  o  iTe  ™®'^*  ®^  governments  shall  exist  in  said  Territory  within  the  limits  of 
charges.  which  said  railway  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located ;  and  then  such 

State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  rega- 
late  the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  re- 
kigbt  to  rega-  spective  limits  by  said  railway ;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the 
late  inter  -  State  right  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by 
charges.  g^^^j  railway  or  said  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall  ex- 

tend fh)m  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one 
M  a  X  i  m  n  m  State :  Provided^  however y  That  thi  rate  of  such  transportation  of  pas- 
charges,  sencers,  local  or  inter-State,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed : 
Mails.              Ana  provided  further,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mall 
•at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide ;  and  until  such  rate  is 
fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 
Additional oom-     Sbc.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
pen  sat  ion  tolDterior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  throush 
tnbos.                 whose  lauds  said  line  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addi- 
tion to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property  taken  and 
damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  const  ruction  of  the  rail- 
way, for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory, 
said  payments  to  be  made  in  installments  of  five  hundi'ed  dollars  as  eaoh 
ProvUot.          ten  miles  of  road  is  graded:  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of 
General  conn-  either  of  the  nations  or  tribes  thraugh  whose  lands  said  i-ailway  may 
s  *  re*^A^  of^i^  ^®  located  shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite 
teHorasto allow'  location  as  set  forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  aliow- 
unie.                  ances  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissent- 
ing nation  or  tribe  nnder  the  proTisionsof  this  act  shall  be  determined 
as  provided  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  conrts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as 
therein  provided :  Provided  further,  That  the  amount  awarded  or  ad-  Awudtohein 
judged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  said  dissenting  nation  place  of  oompen- 
or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  saUon. 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  nnder  the  foregoing  provision.  Said  com- 
pany shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  Annual  rentsL 
per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said  Terri- 
tory. The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nnder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  amongst  the  different  nations  and  tribes, 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  oi  railway  that  may  be  constructea 
by  said  railway  company  through  their  lands :  Provided,  That  Congress  itight  of  i— 
shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and  possessed  tion  reeecved. 
by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes  upon  said 
railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit ;  and  any  Ter- 
ritory or  State  hereafter  fonned  through  which  said  railway  shall  have 
been' established  may  exercise  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of  said 
railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.  Said  railway  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its    Mapstobeilled 
located  line  through  sai<l  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secre-  with  Secretary  of 
tary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal  ^JJ  */  '  *  ®  '  *°* 
chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  ®'"®"* 
may  be  located ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said'maps  no  claim  for  a  subse- 
quent settlement  and  improvement  npon  the  Tight  of  way  shown  by 
said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  Provided^  That  when    proviso. 
a  map  snowing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company's  located  line  is    Companytobe- 
filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence  grading  said  gin     grading 
located  line  within  six  months therearter,  or  such  location  shall  be  void ;  w  i  t  h  1  n    six 
and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  £?*™,"°°^  ^' 
sections  of  twenty-five  miles  before  construction  of  any  such  section    *      ^* 
shall  be  begun. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  officers,  servants  and  employees  of  said  company    Employee al- 
necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  lowecl  to  reside 
allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  such  ri^ht  of  way,  but  sub-  ©a  rigl»t  of  way, 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws,  and  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the    JuriBdiotion  of 
district  of  Kansas  and  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  and  such  ^^*  "jj   ^ 
other  conrts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Congress,  shall  have,  without  western '^dJatrlct 
reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all  ©f  Arkansaa  and 
controversies  arising  between  said  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  district  of  Kan- 
Railway  Company  and  the  nations  and  tribes  through  whose  territory  •■•»  hi  litigation, 
said  railway  shall  be  constructed.    Said  courts  shall  nave  like  jurisdic- 
tion, without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  over  all  contro- 
versies arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  or  tribes  and 
baid  railway  company ;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  is  hereby 
extended  within  the  limita  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without  distinction 
as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  - 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles  of    At  least  fifty 
its  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  "»11®«  to  be  bnfft 
this  act,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  por-  ^lljr^i  rirfftS 
tion  not  built ;  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  main-  forfeited, 
tain  continually  all  fences,  road  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary 
bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now 
or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the 
proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railway  Com-    Conditionofao- 
pany  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  bind- oeptance. 
ing  npon  itself,  its  stuccessors  and  assigus,  that  they  will  neither  aid, 
advise,  nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extin- 
guishing the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not 
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attempt  to  sccnre  from  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  any  farther  fpr^nt 
Provito.  of  land,  or  its  occnpancy,  than  is  hereinbefore  provided :  Providedy  That 

Tiolation  to  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  aa 
work  forfeiture.,  i^  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company 
under  this  act. 
Beoordofmort-     Skc.  11.  That  all  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  con- 
gages,  veying  auy^portion  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be 
constructed  in  said  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  notice 
of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said 
company  as  therein  expressed. 
Right  to  amend,     gEC.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alt-er,  or  re- 
etc.,  reserved,     p^  ^j^jg  ^^j^j .  j^jj^j  ^^^  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not 
i?**ttt****^'Si^*  be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  foim  whatever  prior  to  the  construe- 
Son  and^SSImSe^  tion  and  completion  of  the  road,  except  as  to  mortgages  or  other  liens 
tion.  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof. 
Received  by  the  President,  June  24,  IH8G, 

[Note  by  thb  Department  op  State.— The  foregoing  act  having 
been  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval, 
and  not  having  been  returned  by  him  to  the  house  of  Congress  in  which 
it  originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  has  become  a  law  without  his  approval.] 


[PUBUC— No.  l«5.j 

Aug.  9,  1880.     CHAP.  8U.— An  act  aathorixinff  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  extend  the  tiase 
of  payment  to  pnrohasers  of  lands  of  the  Otoe  and  Missooria  and  of  the  OmaJia 


[Vol.  24.  p.  214.]      IndOans. 

Time  for  pMr-     Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houee^f  BepresentaHves  of  the  Unit^ 

™«nt.  ojJJ»n/«  States  of  America  iH  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

and    iSSonrla'^**'  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  extend  the  time  of  the  pay- 

and  Omaha  Indl-  ments  of  the  purchase  money  under  the  sales  made  under  tbe  two  aots 

ans  extended  two  one  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the  res- 

^^1*  21     tm  1  ®r"^ft*^^"  ^^  *^®  confederate  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes  of  Indians  in 

[VoLS^^p^Ml!]  ^^®  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 

March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  other  entitled  '*Aii 

act  to  provide  &r  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the  Omaha 

tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 

5 roved  August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  as  follows: 
'he  time  of  each  payment  shall  be  extended  two  years  beyond  the  time 
IVovifoff.  now  fixed  by  law :  Provided,  That  the  interest  now  due  on  said  pay- 

Interest,  ments  shall  bepaid  annually  at  the  time  said  payments  are  now  dae : 

Provided  also.  That  all  persons  who  have  settled  or  shall  settle  upon 
said  Omaha  lands  and  who  have  filed  their  declaratory  statement  or, 
who  may  make  bona  fide  settlement  improvement  and  filing  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  and  subsequent  to  the  date  authorised 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  in  pursuance  of  the  act  aforesaid  for 
such  settlement,  filing  and  improvement  in  all  other  respects  except  as 
First  payment  to  time  in  conformity  with  said  act  may  make  the  fint  payment  as 
to  be  made  by  set-  therein  required  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passa^  of  tnis  act,  and 
tiers  within  two  the  second  payment  one  year  thereafter  and  tne  third  payment  two 
yean.  years  thereafter  but  the  interest  required  thereon  by  law  shall  be  paid 

annually  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  Provided,  That  all  other 

S revisions  in  the  acts  above  mentioned,  except  as  changed  and  modi- 
, ed  by  this  act  shall  remain  in  full  force :  Provided  further.  That  no  for- 

eipal  or  interest  feitnre  shall  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  solely  because  of  a  default  in 
£itM»et  iK  naid  P*y™®°*  of  principal  or  interest  becoming  due  April  thirtieth,  eighteen 
in  OOdays.    ^^  hundred  and  eighty-six,  if  the  interest  due  upon  said  date  shall  be  paid 
within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Approved,  August  2,  1886. 


[YoLKpSlO.] 


[Public— No.  172.1 

Aii£.  4, 188S.     CHAP.  897.— An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deoeasad  Klek- 
^  apoo  Indians  in  the  State  of  ITanBas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  ef  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  benefloial  proTiiioiis 
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of  the  amended  third  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Elckapoo  tribe  of  Indians  of  Kansas,  made  Jane  twenty-eighth,  Kioki^poo  In- 
eighteen  hund&ed  and  sixty-two,  and  proclaimed  May  twenty-eighth,  ^^cSnwvMM  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  ex- lands totSottees 
tended  to  all  adult  allottees  under  said  treaty,  without  regard  to  their  extended  to  aU 
being  '*  males  and  heads  of  families,''  and  without  distinction  as  to  sex.  "f^ts. 

Sec.  2.  That  where  allottees  under  the  aforesaid  treaty  shall  have  l^®*'  ^  P*  ^•••1 
died,  or  shall  hereafter  decease,  leayinff  heirs  suryiving  them,  and 
without  having  obtained  patents  for  lan&  allotted  to  them  in  accord-    Patents  to  !•- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  said  treaty,  the  Seoretarv  of  the  Interior  •"•  ^"^  ''iSJS-? 
shall  cause  patents  in  fee-simple  to  issue  for  the  lands  so  allotted,  in  JfSE^jLljL^ 
the  names  of  the  original  allottees,  and  such  allottees  shall  be  regarded, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  careful  and  just  settlement  of  their  estates,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Stat^  of  Kansas:  and  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  proper  courts  to  take  charge  of  tne  settlement  of    SetUoneiit   «£ 
their  estates,  under  all  the  forms  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  estates, 
the  State  oi  Kansas,  as  in  the  case  of  other  citizens  deceased ;  and 
where  there  are  children  of  allottees  left  orphans,  s uardians  for  such 
orphans  may  be  appointed  by  the  probate  court  of  me  county  in  which 
such  orphans  may  reside ;  and  such  guardians  shall  give  bonds,  to  be 
approved  by  the  said  court,  for  the  proper  care  of  the  person  and  prop- 
er^ of  such  orphans  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  That  where  allottees  under  said  treaty  shall  have  died,  or    Lands  of  sDo^ 
shall  hereafter  decease,  leaving  no  heirs  surviving  them,  and  without  ^  ^hig  witib^ 
having  become  citizens  and  received  patents  for  their  allotments,  m!%  5?^^.r^ 
provided  in  the  third  article  of  said  treaty,  the  Secretmy  of  the  Interior  eMa  ozedl&l  to 
shall  cause  to  be  appraised  and  sold  for  cash,  in  such  manner  as  he  mav  the  tribe, 
direct,  the  lands  of  such  allottees:  and  after  paying  the  expense  inci- 
dent to  such  appraisement  and  sale,  the  net  proceeds  thereof  shall  be*, 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  said 
Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  deem  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  tribe. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  patents  in  fee-    Patents  to  1^ 
simple  to  be  issued  for  the  lands  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre-  sue  as  Ibr  i   "' 
ceding  section,  in  the  same  manner  as  patents  are  issued  for  public  l^^ds. 
lands. 

Approved,  August  4, 1886. 


private  acts. 

[Pbivatb— Ko.  814.1 

CBiiP.  398.— An  act  for  the  fclief  of  John  Leathets. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  t\e  Beiutie  and  House  of  Bmre$entalk)e$  of  ike  United 
States  of  America  in  Conareeeaieembledj  That  the  Secretly  of  the  Treas- 
my  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  leftmd  to  John 
Leathers  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  ninety 
cents,  out  of  anv  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  on  account  of  said  amount  having  been  paid  by  said 
John  Leathers  as  a  fine  for  trespassing  upon  an  Indian  reservation,  for 
which  transgression  the  President  of  the  United  States  granted  said 
John  Leathers  a  Aill  and  onoonditional  pardon. 

Approved,  May  86, 1886. 


[PSIVATB-HO.  888.] 

OHAP.  768.— An  set  Ibr  tteieUef  of  J.  IC  Hiatt,  only  smviving  partner  afHlatt  and 

Company. 

Be  it  enacted  ^  the  Senate  and  House  qf  Bepreeentativee  of  the  UnUed 
SkUee  of  America  im  Conffreee  assembled,  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
ury be,  and  be  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  J.  M.  Hiatt, 
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only  Boryiving  partner  of  Hiatt  and  CompanY.  late  traders  for  the  Osage 
tribe  of  Indians,  oat  of  any  money  in  the  TreAary  accming  to  tbe  Osage 
'  tribe  of  Indians  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  sixteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty,  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  dollars  ana  ninety-nine  cents,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
found  actually  due  the  claimant  after  an  investigation  of  the  facts  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wliich  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisDMtioii  of 
the  claim  of  the  said  Hiatt  and  Company  against  the  Osage  tribe  of 
Indians  for  goods  sold  them  on  an  extended  credit. 
Approved,  July  14, 1886.    . 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and  trast 
lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1886. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  show  in  detail  the  Yarious  stocks,  funds  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  yarious  tribes,  and  collections  of  interest.  A  statement  is 
also  given  showing  the  condition  of  nominal  State  stocks  enumerated  in  Table  C. 

A  consolidated  statement  is  given  of  all  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  in- 
terest appropriated  by  Congress  on  non-paying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1886. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 

A.—List  of  name$  of  Indian  tribee  fin'  whom  stock  i$  hM  in  trust  hjf  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  {Treasurer  of  the  United  States  custodian),  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  each  tribCf  the  annual  interest,  the  date  of  the  treaty  or  law  under  which  the  in- 
vestment was  made,  and  the  amount  of  abstracted  bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no 
ty^propriatiott,  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Tribe. 


Treaty  or  act 


Cherokee  nadoDal  toad. . 
Cherokee  school  fund..  • 

Cherokee  orphan  ftmd. 

Chickasaw  national fhnd  \ 

Cboetaw  general  fhnd .... 
Delaware  general  ftmd.. 

lowaa 

Kankaaklaa,  Peoria%&o. 

Kaskaakias,  4u>.,  school' 

fond 

ICenomoneee 

PMIawatomles,  education 


Total. 


Dec.  20, 1886 
Feb.  87,1819 
Deo.  29, 1885 
Dec.  89, 1885 
Feb.  14,1878 
Oct.  20,1872 
May  24,1884 
Jane  20, 1878 
Jan.  17,1887 
May  6,1884 
May  17,1884 
"Mar.  6,1804 
May  80,18lk 
Feb.  28,1867 

Feb.  28,1867 
Sept.  8,1886 
Sept.  98, 1888 


Statntea 
at  Large. 


Yol.  Page. 


478 
195 
498 
478 
462 
881 
450 


1048 
1069 
U71 
1082 
519 

519 
606 
481 


Amount  of 
stock. 


6641,688  56 
j    75,854  28 

I     22,22826 

I  847,016  88} 

450,000  00 
.189,988  90 

I     55,000  00 
I    77,800  00 

90,700  00 
19,090  00 


1,796,016  88}  107,261  01 


Annnal  in- 
terest. 


981,878  81 
4,62126 

1.888  40 

20.821  01 

8,620  00 
4,80100 


▲moontof 

abstracted 

bonds. 


Annual 
Interest 


968,000  00 
15,000  00 


•1,000  00 


84.000  00 


94,080  00 
900  00 


4,980  00 


*No  interest  appropriated  on  a  91,000  abatracted  bond. 

Son.— The  total  of  stucks  held  in  trust,  pto  last  report,  was 91,800.016  88} 

Thia  amoont  has  been  decreased  by  the  redemptioA  of  Indiana  69  belonging  to  the 
Chickasaw  incompetent  ftmd 2,000  00 

Total  October  81, 1886 ^ 1,708,016  88f 
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SECURITIES  HELD  FOR  INVESTED  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

B.—SiaUment  of  etook  account^  exhibiting  in  deUUl  the  »ecHriHe$  im  which  the  fumd$  of 
eaih  tribe  are  inveeted  and  now  on  hand,  the  annual  intereet  on  the  aamOf  and  li§ 
amount  of  abetracted  bonds  not  provided  /or  by  Congress, 


Stooks. 

1 

Original 
amount. 

Amount  of 

bonds  not 
provided 

for  by 
Congress. 

Amount  on 
hand. 

Annval 
intereat 

OHUOKSB  XATIONAL  WUtlD, 
RtatA  of  Florida      

6 

$18,000  00 
11,000  00 
50,000  00 
41,000  00 

118,000  00 
6,000  00 

125.000  00 
90,000  00 

15(^688  66 

$13,000  00 
11,000  00 

1010  00 
660  00 

BtatA  of  Lonifliana 

'$5o,'o6o'oo' 

18,000  00 

"i'ooo'oo* 

fitatfl  tif  M imonfi      

RfMf^nf  "Knrth   C.UTtAinik 

28,000  00 
118,000  00 

1,680  00 
7,089  00 

State  of  South  Carolina 

Stato  of  T€inn68M6 * 

RtatiO  of  Trnnfmaoo 

125,000  00 
90,000  00 

150,688  56 

6,290  00 
6^400  00 

0.896  81 

Rtfttf^ flf  Virginia  r--. 

IJnited  States  iMue  to  Union  Paoiflo  Bailioad, 
naiilmrn  dlTinion  

Xotal    

609, 988  50 

08,000  00 

541,638  56 

81,878  81 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 

6 

6 
6 
6 

CmtBOKU  SCHOOL  FUKD. 
Stato  of  Florida 

7,000  00 
2.000  00 
21,000  00 
1,000  00 
7,000  00 

1,000  00 
51,854  28 

7,000  00 

2,000  00 

18,000  00 

1,000  00 

490  00 

Rtat.f»  of  Tioniffiana 

*"8,'o6o'66* 
"*7,oo6'6o' 

HO  00 

State  of  North  Carolina 

780  00 

Rtat4^  of  Sonth  Carolina  r  -  - ^ .--..,... 

60  00 

State  of  TennMAeo     ^  .......................  x 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company) ...........^.r-. ,.,,.. 

1,000  00 
51,854  28 

60  00 

UnitedStates  iisne  to  Union  Paoiflc  Sallioad, 
eastern  division 

8.111  26 

• 

Total 

90,854  28 

15,000  00 

75,854  28. 

4,621  26 

United  SUtes  issue  to  Union  Paciflo  Bailioad, 
eastern  division • 

1 

1 

22,228  26  1    1,8»  40 

. . 

CmCKABAW  NATIONAL  FUMD. 

StatiA  of  Arksnsas 

168,000  00  !  10,080  00 
&  850  17  1        501  01 

State  of  Maryland 

State  of  Tennessee .-•• 

104,000  00  1    6,240  00 
66,666  661     8,500  00 

State  of  Tennessee 

Total 

1 1 

847,016  88|{ 

20.821  Ot 

6 

1 

CHOOTAW  OKHSRAL  FUHD. 

State  of  Virginia,  reffistered 

450,000  00 

27,000  00 

DKLAWAUC  OimniAL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

7 
6 

6 

58,000  00 
87,000  00 

49,288  90 

8,710  00 

State  of  North  Carolina 

5,220  CO 
2,957  08 

United  States  issoe  to  Union  Paciflo  Bailioad, 
eastern  division 

Total 

189.288  90 

11.887  08 

7 
6 
6 
6 

X0WA8. 

Sute  of  Florida 

22,000  00 
9,000  00 

21,000  00 
8,000  00 

1,510  00 
540  00 

State  of  North  Carolina 

1,260  00 
180  00 

State  of  South  Carolina 

Total 

55,000  00 

8,630  00 

""j                  i' 
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STOCKS   HELD   BY   TREASUREE   OP   UNITED   STATES-         281 
B.-^Statemmt  ofsioek  aoc&w^t,  />o.»Continaed. 


Stookt. 

Original 
amonnt. 

Amoontof 

attracted 

bonds  not 

provided 

^forby 

Congreas. 

AmofontoB 
band. 

Annnal 
intereat. 

Stetoof  Florida - 

7 
6 
6 
6 

$10,800  00 

is! 000  00 

48,000  00 

8,000  00 

$1.14100 
MO  00 

State  of  LonliiiMift ..,..........,« 

State  of  North  CardUna 

2,880  00 
180  00 

fttateof  Ronth  Carolina , .....^... 

Total 

77,800  00 

4,80100 

7 
5 
6 

KABKA8KIA8,  PB0BU8,  ETO^  SCHOOL  fCXD. 

State  of  Florida 

90,700  00 

1,440  00 

xnroMoma. 
State  of  Tenneesee 

19,000  00 

960  00 



POTTAWATOKB8— KDUOATIOH. 

State  of  Indiana 

$1,000  00 

CStaiement  of$tooh$  held  by  the  I^eantrer  of  the  UnUed  8Me$  a$  autodianfor  ike  varioue 
Indian  tribeef  ehowing  ike  amount  now  on  Kind  ;  aUo  dbetraeted  hond$,for  which  Congreee 
has  made  no  approptiaUon, 


Stoeks. 


Per 


Amount  on 
hand. 


Amoontof 

abstracted 

bonds. 


State  of  Arkansas 

Slate  of  Florida 

State  of  Indiana 

State  of  Louisiana ^ 

State  of  Maryland 

State  of  Hiuoari 

State  of  Korth  Carolina 

State  of  Sonth  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tmnessee 

State  of  Virginia 

United  States  issae  to  Union  Paoiflc  Ballroad,  eastern  division  . 


$108;  000  00 
182,000  00 


87,000  00 
8,860  17 


$1,000  00 


193,000  00 
126,000  00 
104,000  00 
144,000  00 
00,060  661 
641,000  00 
880,000  00 


50,000  00 
81,000  00 


12,000  00 


Total 


1,798,010  881 


84.000  00 
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282         FUNDS   HELD    IN   TRUST   IN  LIEU   OP   IKYESTMENT. 

D.^Siatement  qffund^  Md  in  Uruit  tf  tike  €hnf$mment  in  Ueu  qf  investmmt. 


Tribes  and  fimd. 


Date  of 
aoto,  reaola- 


or  treat 


ions, 
reatles. 


Statntes  at  Large. 


YoL  Page.  Sea 


Amount  in  tlie 

United  States 

Treasoiy. 


interest  at 
4and6per 
cent. 


Cbootaws 

Choctaw  orphan  ftind . . 
Choctaw  sonool  ftrnd. . . 
Choctaw  genen^  £a«d  . 

Creeks 

Cherokees 


gherokee  asylum  fond 
herokee  national  fand 

CheroKOe  orphan  Aind 

Cherokee  school  fond 

Chickasaw  n^tlff'Tia^  ftind 

Chickasaw  incoibpetentlta^d 

ChippeWa  and  Christian  Indians  ftind . . 

Delaware  general  fond 

Delaware  school  ftind 

Iowa9 

Ibwaftmd 

Kansas 

Kansas  school  ftind 

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and  Plan- 

kesbaws  school  ftind 

Kickapoos 

Kiokapoo  general  fond 

L'Anse  a^d  Vienx  de  Bert  Chippewa 

fDOd' > • 

Kenomonee  ftind 

liiamies  of  Kansas 

Omaha  ftmd 

Osages 


Osage  ftind . 


Osage  school  ftmd  ..... 
Otoes  and  Hissonrlas. . 
Ponca  ftind , 


Pottawatomies 

jbottawatomies  goiecal  flmd- < 

Pottawatomie^  Md^tional ftmd  ..... 
i^ottawatomles  mUl  ftmd 

BaeandFoxef  tlielCississi^pl 

Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  ftmd. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  MissoDn , 

Sac  and  Fox  of  ihe  |tissoiixi ftmd  .... 

Seminoles 

Ssnecas  of  New  York , 

Seneca  fcihd 

Seneoiiand  Shawnee  fiiihd 

Saneoas  <Xoiiawanda  hand)  ftmd 

Shawnees 

Shawnee  fond , 

Shoshone  and  Bannack  ftmd 

Xastem  Shawnee  ftmd 

Stockbridge  consolidated  ftmd 

XTmatllla  school  ftmd 

TJte  fiye  per  cent  ftmd 

Ute /our  per  cent  ftmd 

Winnebagoes 


{ 

Amountof  fbor  and  ilTe  per  cent  ftmds, 
as  abore  stated,  held  By  the  Gorccn- 
ment  in  lieu  of  inTesiment 


Amonnt  of  annual  interest . 


Jan.  20,1826 
Jane29,18S6 
Sept  27. 1830 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  1.1880 
Aug.  7,1866 
Jane  14. 1866 
July  15,1870 
Jnne  5,1872 
Apr.   1,1880 


tpr. 
pr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
llAy 
Apr. 


1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
1,1880 
I.488O 
1,1880 
1.1880 
7,1864 
1,1880 


Jnnel4,]846 
Apr.   1,1880 

Apr.  1,1860 
liiAyl8,1854 
Apr.   1,1880 

Apr.  l,18te 
A$r.  1,1860 
June  6,1864 
Apr.  1,1880 
Jime  2,1825 
Apr.  1,1880 
July  16, 1870 
liay  0,1872 
Jnne  16, 1880 
Apr.  1.1880 
Ahg.l6,187B 

Jane  Olfj 
Jane  17,  H 
Apr.  ill 
Apr.    1,11 


Apr.  1,1880 
May  10,1864 
Apr.  1,1880 
Jnly  8,1882 
Apr.  1,1880 
Feb.  6.1871 
Apr.  1,1880 
Apr.  28, 1874 
Jnnel6^1880 
Nov.  1,1887 
Jnly  16^  1870 


7 
11 

7 
21 
21 
U 
14 
16 
17 
21 
21 
U 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
10 
21 

0 
21 

21 

10 
21 

21 
21 
10 
21 
7 
21 
16 
17 
21 
21 
19 
21 


286 

614 

887 

70 

70 

701 

786 

862 

228 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

1071 

842 
70 

70 

1070 

70 

70 

to 

1,004 

70 
242 

70 
862 

«1 
201 

70 
208 
422 
864 

70 

70 

70 

641 

606 

70 

648 

70 

702 

767 

86 

70 

70 

70 

.066 

70 

140 

70 

406 

70 

41 

204 

646 

866 


t 
2-8 


1880,267  02 

1,608  04 

40,472  70 

66.814  00 

200,000  00 

676,14»00 

724,187  41 

64, 147  17 
427,242  20 
228. 886  48 
468,764  06 
860.678  88 
2,000  00 

42^160  86 
678,804  64 

11,000  00 

67,000  00 
116,648  87 
200,000  00 

27,174  41 

10,000  00 
88^176  68 
121,144  76 

20.000  00 
184.060  08 
21.884  81 
88,406  46 
68,120  00 

6,104  12158 

118,011  68 

412,00180 

70,000  00 

280,064  20 

80,618  67 
76,886  88 
17.482  07 

aM.000  00 

600,000  00 
66,068  21 

167,400  00 
21,668  12 

600,000  00 
70,000  00 

118,060  00 

40,878  60 

16,140  42 

86;  800  00 

40,000  00 

1,886  65 

6,000  00 

0,070  12 

75,886  04 

68,417  14 

660;  000  00 
1,260,000  00 

804,800  17 
78,840  41 


17,028,707  76 


818,512  89 

8040 

2,478  68 

2,790  70 

to;  680  00 

88.768  40 

86,866  87 

8,207  86 
21,862  10 
11,44177 
22,038  20 
67,868  94 
100  00 

2,128  01 

88,684  72 

660  00 

2,875  00 

6,827  16 
10.000  00 

1,868  72 

500  00 

4,406  78 
6,097  23 

1,000  00 
6,70187 
1,694  24 
4.170  82 
8,456  00 

806,206  07 

5,996  57 
20,604  56 
8,668  00 

U,  508  21 

4,480  88 

8,849  70 

874  19 

10,009  60 

40,000  69 

2,762  91 

7,879  09 

1.062  96 

20,009  90 

8,506  00 

5,002  50 

2,048  88 

757  02 

4.347  50 

2,0uO  00 

99  28 

806  00 

458  95 

8.784  80 

8,  J70  85 

25^006  00 

50,000  00 

40,246  45 

8.017  02 


888,985  27 
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-   INTEREST  COLLECTaD   ON  BONDS.  283 

7Uia>S  HVLD  IK  TRUST  IN  LIEU  OF  INVS$TMSNT. 

The  changes  in  the  statement  of  fdnds  held  in  lien  of  investment  are  aoooonted  for  as 

follows,  viz : 
This  fnnd  has  been  increased  by — 

The  redemption  of  Indiana  stocks  belonging  to  the  Chick- 
asaw incompetent  fhnd 13,000  00 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Omaha  lands 54,906  94 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Osage  lands 1,229.020  54 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Umatilla  schoool  lands 18,802  00 

1,304,729  48 

And  decreased  by — 

Parment  to  the  Kaskaskias,  PeoriaSi  ^.>  the  balance  of 
their  general  fnnd 2,700  92 

P.ayment  to  the  Kaskaskias,  Peorlas,  Ao,,  of  apart  of  their 
schoolfhnd 10,711  97 

Payment  to  Kickapoo  citizens  of  a  part  of  their  treaty 
funds 1,689  20 

Payment  to  Kickapoo  citizens  of  a  part  of  their  general 
fend 7,427  02 

Payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
Fnnd,  nnder  the  third  article  of  their  treaty  of  Jnly  31, 
1855 - 16,956  26 

Payment  to  the  United  States  of  a  part  of  the  Otoe  and 
Missouriafnnd,  on  acconnt  of  appraisal  and  survey  of  their 

lands.... 4.770  20 

44,265  56 

Netincrease 1,260,473  92 

And  amonnt  reported  in  Statement  D,  November  1, 1885 16,668,233  84 

Total  as  before  stated 17,928,707  76 

'E.^Interesi  collected  on  United  Statee  honde. 


limd  or  tribe.' 

of  bonds. 

Period  for  vhioh  intenst  wm  oollacted. 

latonot. 

CH«n>kM  nuttons]  ftind 

$160,688  96 
166,688  56 

61,864  28 
61,864  28 

22,228  26 
22,228  26 

40.288  90 
48,288  00 

Jalv  1. 1885.  to  JaooArT  L  1886 

H0M16 
i600  16 

Janoftrv  1, 1886.  to  July  £  1886.....I.....» 

Jnlv  1. 1886i  to  JanoATT  L  1886 

0,886  82 

Oh#n>kM  fchool  fqnd tttt- 

1,569  68 
1,666  63 

jiaatiyX  1886.  to  Jn^T,  UM.'.V.IV.V.V.V. 

Jnlv  1    1MB   iM  Tftnn&rv  1    IflM 

8,U126 

Clmoln^  oTDhsn  fund  ..**•**«.*# 

666  70 

Jumary  1,1886.  to  July  i;i886i 

666  70 

Jidyl,  1886.  toJaooMTl.  1886 

1,888  40 

1.478  91 
1,478  51 

Jadbaiyl,  1886.  to  July  ij  1886............. 

2,967  02 

F.^Intereet  collected  on  certain  State  honde,  the  interest  on  which  is  regularly  paid. 


Fnnd  or  tribe. 

Faoe 
of  bonds. 

Period  for  wbioh  interest  is  regnUtfly  pidd. 

Amonnt 
oonected. 

Jf«rvl0fMi  6  jMT  cmU.  bonds. 
ChiekMSwnstlonAlfond 

18,860  17 

Joly  1, 1886,  to  Jnly  1, 1886 

*0486  84 

*  Less  State  tax,  016.61 
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284  APPBOPBIATIONS   ON  NON-PAYING   STOCKS. 

G.~  CoUectUm  of  imtermi  made  $inoe  2rm>emh0r  1, 18B5,  falUHg  due  9iMe  Jtily  1,  1885. 


Fond  or  tribe. 

Period. 

1 

KindofboDds. 

From- 

Te- 

$100  00 

July  1,1886 

July  1,1886 

•1,000 

IndtenA 

$100  08 

TMtl 

100  00 

8,000 

180  08 

B40tpUfdathH^imimrut9(ittt§Ud,«up$rUMmhm^ki!b^for4gi^^ 

Intereet on XTnitedStototbcnde  (Tabled $18,C 

Intereel  on peying Stete stooks  fXable  V)  ^._. ^......^ 488  84 

i  ODueoted  on  paying  bonds  i 


Intereetc 


I  doe  rinoe  July  1, 1885  (TaUeG). 


180  08 


Totftl  interest  oolleoteddnrinff  the  time  spedfled,  and  OMried  to  tke  oredlt  of  tniet- 
ftind  interest  dne  Teriooe  Indian  tribes 


17.1 


Statement  of  appropHa1ion$  made  (y  dmgrmefor  ike  year  endwg  June  30, 1886,  •»  mm^ 
paying  $toek$  held  in  fruet  (y  (he  Seortt^  of  (he  Interior  for  varioue  Indian  tribee. 


B<»ds. 

/ 

1 

i 

PrineipsL 

Annual  In- 
terest ap- 
propriated. 

Arkansas '. 

? 

$168,000  00 
182,000  00 
188,000  00 
128,000  00 
104,000  00 

6^666  86} 
148,000  00^ 
544|000  00 

87,000  00 

$10,060  88 
£848  88 

Florida 

Korth Carolina  ...r-....rr.. r  .....r 

11,828  88 

Soath  Carolina 

7,588  88 

0,840  88 

TfMinessee 

8,880  88 

Tennessee 

7,350  88 
82,840  88 

Tlndnia 

LoiSrisna ^ 

2,890  08 

80,188  88 
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BECEIPTS   FBOM   SALES   OF   INDIAN   LANDS. 


285 


The  reoeipts  and  disbarsemeuts  since  November  1,  1885,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  OflBce,  on  acconnt  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement : 


Appropriations. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  Beeer- 
yations  in  Minnesota 
and  Dakota. 

FolflUinff     treaty     with  | 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of  | 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with 
Cherokees.  proceeds  of 
scboollanas. 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with 
yansts,    proceeds     of 


FnlfiUing  treaty  with  Mi- 
amies  of  Kansas,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with 
Omahae,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with 
Osages,  proceeds  of 
tmst  landsi 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with 
Osages,  nrooeeds  of 
ceded  lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 
dian  lands  in  Kansas, 

Fnlfllling  trea^  with  Po^ 
tawatomiea,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with 
Winneoagoea,  proceeds 
of  lands. 

On  acconnt  of  daims  of 
settlers  on  Round  Yal- 
ley  Indian  Reaerration 
in  California. 

Folfllling  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
Osage  diminished  re- 
serve lands  in  Kansas. 

Fnlfllling  trea^  withSacs 
and  Poxes  of  Mlssonrl, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

FalflQing  treaty  with 
Shawnees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fnlfllling  treaty  with 
Oioes  and  Missoorlas, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Falfllltng  treaty  with 
Pawnees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 


Total. 


Acts  and  treaties. 


12    Stot.,     819,   act 
March  3,  1868. 

Cherokee  strip 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 

1810,  and  Dec  28, 

1836. 
Article  4,  treaty  of 

Oct.    ft,.  1860.    12 

Stat..  1112. 
Aotof  MarohS,  1872. 

Acts  of  July  81, 1872, 
•  and  Aug.  7, 1882. 

2d  art  treaty  Sept 
28, 1866,  2  sec.,  aet 
July  16, 1870. 
1st    article   treaty 
I      Sept  20, 1866. 

ActsofFeh.10,1878, 
and  June  28. 1874 

Trea^Feb.27,1867, 
16  ^t,  582. 


Mty  1861 
2.1868. 


act  Feb. 


Act  March  8,  1878, 
17  Stat,  688. 


Tranafer  fSor  sale  of 
lands  to  Osagea. 

Treaty  Mar.  6, 18n, 
12  Stat,  1171.  act 
Angnst  16, 1876. 

Acta  April  7,  I860, 
and  Jan.  11, 1876. 

Act  of  Angnst  16, 
1876. 

Actof  April  10, 1876.. 


On  hand 

November 

1,1886. 


$68^067  71 


8^066  80 

21.24166 

28,2U77 

4,076^10104 

800,000  00 

4,068  06 
82,684M 

20^621  61 

604  87 

724,187  41 

14,288  46 

1,270  66 
416;  861  60 
160,128  67 


^876^284  64 


Amount  re- 
ceived diir^ 
ingyear. 


$20,000  00 


8S.86120 


67,607  12 
1,220.020  64 


1,840,678  06 


Disbursed 
during 
the  year. 


$12,272  80 
20,000  00 


•87,778  06 

248  60 

18,602  44 


2,428  06 


14,770  20 


80,006  64 


On  hand 

November 

1.1886. 


$66,706  88 


4,264  14 

20, 908  66 
88,406  46 

6,804.12160 

800,000  00 
4,066  06 

82,68404 

20,681  61 

604  87 

724,187U 

11.880  48 

1.270  66 

412,00180 

160,128  67 


7,684,017  06 


*  Expended  in  redemption  of  Kaw  serip. 

'Deposited  in  the  Hmted  States  Treasury  as  a  lefmbmseoMiit  od  soooont  of  iHPPnisal  and  sale  of 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  RELATING  TO  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

ARIZONA. 

Camv  Grant  Reservation. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Board  op  Indian  Cokmisionebs. 
Camp  Grant,  Ariz.,  September  18,  1871. 
Sib:  The  boundaries  of  the  reservation  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Secretary  of  War,  at  Camp  Grant,  Arizona  Territory, 
within  the  limits  of  which  all  peaceably  disposed  Arivapa,  Pinal,  and  other  roving  bands 
of  Apache  Indians  are  hereafter  to  be  protected,  fed,  and  otherwise  provided,  will  be  as 
follows: 

Bounded  north  by  the  Gila  River  ;  west  by  a  line  ten  (10)  miles  from  and  parallel  to 
the  general  course  of  the  San  Pedro  River  ;  soudh  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  western 
boundary,  crossing  the  San  Pedro,  ten  miles  from  Camp  Grant ;  east  by  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  southern  boundary,  touching  the  western  base  of  Mount  Tumbull,  ter- 
minating at  the  Gila  River,  the  northern  boundary. 

Citizens  who  have  built,  or  are  now  working  ranches  within  the  above  ffeecribed 
boundaries,  will  be  allowed  to  remain  to  secure  their  crops  and  care  for  their  property, 
until  further  orders  from  Washington,  D.  C,  provided  they  conform  to  the  laws  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  for  the  government  of  Indian  reservations.  A  copy  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  governing  this  as  well  as  all  other  Indian  reservations,  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  on  my  return  to  Washington. 

Very  respectfully ,  your  obedient  servant, 

VINCENT  COLYER, 

Commissioner. 
Lieut  Royal  E.  Whitman,  U.  S.  A., 

In  charge  Indian  Reservation,  Camp  Grants  Ariz. 

(For  other  correspondence  relating'to  this  reserve  and  Executive  Order  of  November 
9,  1871,  and  also  for  order  restoring  same  to  the  public  domain,  see  **  White  Mountain 
Reserve*'). 


Camp  Verde  Reservation. 

Department  of  the  Intsbiob, 
Board  op  Indian  Commissiojtbrs,  Camp  Verde,  Ariz.,  October  3,  1871. 
General:  Having  personally  inspected  the  country  and  condition  of  the  Apache  Mo- 
have Indians  on  the  Verde  River,  above  the  post,  and.  finding  the  Indians  to  be  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  destitute  and  in  a  starving  condition,  having  no  boundaries  defining 
their  homes,  their  country  overrun  by  hunters  who  kill  their  game,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  kill  the  Indians — ^gold  prospectors  and  others,  none  of  whom  locate  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country — agreeably  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  me  by  the  President,  and  com- 
municated to  me  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  July  21,  1871,  and 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  July  18  and  31,  1871,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
humane  action  of  Congress  in  providing  funds  for  this  purpose,  I  have  concluded  to  de- 
clare all  that  portion  of  country  ibdjoining  on  the  northwest  side  of  and  above  the  mili- 
tary reservation  of  this  iHWt  on  the  Verde  River  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  on  both  aides 
of  the  river,  to  the  point  where  the  old  wagon  road  to  New  Mexico  crosses  the  Verde, 
supposed  to  be  a  distance  up  the  river  of  about  45  miles,  to  be  an  Indian  reservation, 
within  the  limits  of  which  all  peaceably  disposed  Apache  Mohave  Indians  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, fed,' and  otherwise  cared  for,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  and  Executive  Orders  re- 
lating to  the  government  of  Indian  reservations  shall  have  full  power  and  force  within 
tlie  boundaries  of  the  same,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress  or  the  President. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VINCENT  COLYER, 

Commissioner. 
Brevet  Major-General  C.  Grover, 

I  Commanding  Camp  Verde,  Ariz. 

(For  further  correspondence  relating  to  this  reserve,  and  Executive  Order  of  NoTem- 
ber  9, 1871,  see  "•  White  Mountain  Reserve  ^^). 
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Executive  Mansion,  April  23,  1875. 
All  orders  establlshiiij;  and  setting  apart  the  Camp  Verde  Indian  Reservation,  in  the 
Territoiy  of  Arizona,  described  as  follows:  "  All  that  portion  of  country  adjoining  on 
the  northwest  side  of  and  above  the  military  reservation  of  this  [Camp  Verde]  post, 
on  the  Verde  River,  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  the  point 
where  the  old  wagon  road  to  New  Mexico  crosses  the  Verde,  supposed  to  be  a  distance 
npthe  river  of  about  forty-five  miles,"  are  hereby  revoked  and  annulled;  and  the  said 
described  tract  of  country  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Chiricahua  Reserve. 

(For  executive  order  of  December  14, 1872,  getting  apart  this  reserve,  tee  **  White 
Mountain  reserve.") 

Executive  Mansion,  October  30,  1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  December  14,  1872,  setting  apart  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  as  a  reservation  for  certain  Apache 
Indians,  viz:  Beginning  at  Dragoon  Springs,  near  Dragoon  Pass,  and  running  thence 
northeasterly  along  the  north  base  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  to  a  point  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Peloncillo  Mountains,  or  Stevens  Peak  Range;  thence  running  southeasterly 
along  said  range  through  Stevens  Peak  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence  running 
south  to  the  boundary  of  Mexico ;  thence  running  wester  ly  along  said  boundary  fifty-six 
miles;  thence  running  northerly,  following  substantially  the  western  base  of  the 
Dragoon  Mountains,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled,  and 
said  lands  are  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Colorado  River  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  22,  1873. 
It  ia  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory 
of  Arizona  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  added  to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  the  Indians 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1865 
(U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  13,  p.  559),  viz.:  All  that  section  of  bottom-land  adjoining 
the  Colorado  Reserve,  and  extending  from  that  reserve  on  the  north  side  to  within  6 
miles  of  Ehrenberg  on  the  south,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  east 
by  mountains  and  mesas. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  16,  1874. 

It  ia  hereby  ordered  that  a  tract  of  country  embraced  within  the  following-described 
boundaries,  which  covers  and  adds  to  the  present  reservation,  as  set  apart  by  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  3,  1865  (Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  13,  p.  559),  and  enlarged  by  ex- 
ecutive order,  dat^d  November  22,  1873,  viz. : 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  La  Paz  Arroyo  enters  the  Colorado  River,  4  miles 
above  Ehrenberg;  thence  easterly  with  said  Arroyo  to  a  point  south  of  the  crest  of  La 
Paz  Mountain;  thence  with  said  crest  of  mountain  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  top 
of  Black  Mountain;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  across  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
top  of  Monument  Peak,  in  the  State  of  California;  thence  southwesterly  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  top  of  Riverside  Mountain,  California;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set 
apart  as  the  reservation  for  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  15,  1876. 
Whereas  an  executive  order  was  issued  November  16,  1874,  defining  the  limits  of 
the  Colorado  River  Indian  reservation,  which  purported  to  cover,  but  did  not,  all  the 
lands  theretofore  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1865,  and  Executive 
Order  dated  November  22, 1873;  and  whereas  the  order  of  November  16,  1874,  did  not 
revoke  the  order  of  November  22,  1S73,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  lands  withdrawn 
from  sale  by  either  of  these  orders  are  still  set  apairt  for  Indian  purposes;  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Arizona  and  California,  viz. : 
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BegiDning  at  a  point  where  La  Paz  Arroyo  enters  the  Colorado  River  and  foar  i 

above  Ehrenberg;  thence  easterly  with  said  Arroyo  to  a  point  south  of  the  crest  of  La 
Paz  Mountain;  thence  with  said  mountain  crest  in  a  northerly  direction  to 'the  top  of 
Black  Mountain;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  over  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
top  of  Monument  Peak,  in  the  State  of  California;  thence  southwesterly  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  top  of  Riverside  Mountain,  California;  thence  in  a  direct  line  toward  the 
place  of  beginning  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  down  said  west  bank 
to  a  point  opposite  the  place  of  beginning;  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Gila  Bend  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  12,  1882. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
viz,  township  5  south,  range  5  west,  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  excepting  section  18 
thereof,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart 
for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Papago  and  other  Indians  now  settled  there,  and  such 
other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 
(See  Papago. ) 

Gila  River  Reserve. 
See  Pima  and  Maricopa. 

Hualpai  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  January  4,  1883. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  situated  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  aside  and  reserved  for  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  Hualpai  Indians,  namely:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Colorado  River 
5  miles  eastward  of  Tinnakah  Spring;  thence  south  2U  miles  to  crest  of  high  mesa;  thenee 
south  40°  east  25  miles  to  a  point  of  Music  Mountains;  thence  east  15  miles;  thenee 
north  50°  east  35  miles;  thence  north  30  miles  to  the  Colorado  River;  thence  along  said 
river  to  the  place  of  beginning;  the  southern  boundary  being  at  least  2  miles  south  of 
Peach  Spring,  and  the  eastern  boundary  at  least  2  miles  east  of  Pine  Spring.  All  bear< 
ings  and  distances  being  approximate. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Moqui  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  16,  1882. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  lying  and 
being  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz,  beginning  on  the  one  hundred  and 
tenth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  at  a  point  S°  30^  north,  thence  dae 
west  to  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  degree  of  longitude  west,  thence  due  south  to  a 
point  of  longitude  3^°  30"^  north,  thence  due  east  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  degree 
of  longitude,  and  thence  due  north  to  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withdrawn  from  settlement  and  sale,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Mo- 
qui  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Navajo  Resenve. 
For  order  relating  to  part  of  Nav^o  reserve  in  Arizona,  see  New  Mexico. 


Pima  and  Maricopa  or  Gila  River  Reserve, 

Executive  M'ansion,  August  31,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following- described  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
viz,  township  4  south,  range  7  east,  sections  14,  15,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  north  half  of 
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section  35  and  section  36;  township  5  south,  range  7  east,  northeast  quarter  of  section 
1 ;  township  4  south,  range  8  east,  southwest  quarter  of  section  19,  west  half  and  south- 
east quarter  of  section  29,  sections  30,  31,  32,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  33 ; 
township  5  south,  range  8  east,  southwest  quarter  of  section  3,  section  4,  north  half  of 
section  5,  north  half  of  northeast  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  and  north- 
west quarter  of  section  IQ,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  wittidrawii  from  the  public 
domain  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Gila  Kiver  Reservation  in  Arizona,  for  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  10, 1879. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  public  lands  embraced  within  the  following  bound- 
aries lying  within  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salt 
River,  running  thence  up  the  Gila  River  to  the  south  line  of  township  No.  2  south, 
Gila  and  Salt  River  base  line;  thence  east  with  said  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  town- 
ship No.  2  south,  range  6  east;  thence  north  with  said  line  to  a  point  2  miles  south  of 
the  Salt  River;  thence  following  the  course  of  said  stream  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 

2  miles  south  of  the  same,  to  the  west  line  of  the  White  Mountain  Reservation;  thence 
north  with  the  line  of  said  reservation,  or  the  extension  of  the  same,  to  a  point  2  miles 
north  of  said  river;  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  following  the  course  of  said  river, 
and  2  miles  north  of  the  same,  to  the  east  line  of  range  6  east;  thence  north  with  said 
line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  2  north,  rauge  6  east;  theuce  west  with  the 
north  line  of  said  township  to  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian  line;  thence  south  with 
said  line  to  the  Gila  River,  and  thence  by  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Indians,  in  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  14,  1879. 

In  lien  of  an  executive  order  dated  January  10, 1879,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  as  a  reservation  for  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  which  order 
is  hereby  canceled,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settle- 
ment, and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  as  an  addition  to  the 
reservation  set  apart  for  said  Indians  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1859  (11  ^ 
Stat,  401),  the  several  nracts  of  country  in  said  Territory  of  Arizona  lying  within  the 
following  boundaries,  viz: 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  range-line  between  ranges  4  and  5  east  crosses  the 
Salt  River;  thence  up  and  along  the  middle  of  said  river  to  a  point  where  the  easterly 
line  of  Camp  McDowell  military  reservation,  if  prolonged  south,  would  strike  said  river; 
thence  northerly  to  the  southeast  comer  of  Camp  McDowell  reservation;  thence  west 
along  the  southern  boundary-line  of  said  Camp  McDowell  reservation  to  the  south vrest 
comer  thereof;  thence  up  and  along  the  west  boundary  line  of  said  reservation  until  it 
inter  eots  the  north  boundary  of  the  southern  tier  of  sections  in  township  3  north,  range 
6  east;  thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  southern  tier  of  sections  in  town- 
ships 3  north,  ranges  5  and  G  east,  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  31,  township  3 
north,  range  5  east;  thence  south  along  the  range-line  between  ranges  4  and  5  east  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Also  all  the  land  in  said  Territory  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz: 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  Gila. Reservation;  thence  by  a  direct 
line  running  northwesterly  until  it  strikes  Salt  River  4  miles  east  from  the  intersection 
of  said  river  with  the  Gila  River;  thence  down  and  along  the  middle  of  said  Salt  River 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River;  thence  up  and  along  the  middle  of  said  Gila  River  to 
Its  intersection  with  the  northwesterly  boundary  line  of  the  old  Gila  Reservation;  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  said  last-described  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  begitining.   ' 

It  ig  hereby  ordered  that  so  much  of  townships  1  and  2  north,  ranges  5  and  6  east, 
lying  south  of  the  Salt  River,  as  are  now  occupied  and  improved  by  said  Indians,  be 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  until  such  time  as  they  may  sev- 
erallv  dispose  of  and  receive  pay ment  for  the  improvements  made  by  them  on  said  lands. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  5,  1882. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands,  situated  in  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  viz: 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  south  boundary  of  section  15,  township  3  south,  range 

3  east,  intersects  the  western  boundary  of  the  present  reservation  south  of  the  Gila 
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River;  thence  west  along  the  south  boundary  of  sections  15  and  16,  township  3  soath, 
lange  3  east,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  section  16;  thence  north  along  the  section  line 
to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  16;  thence  due  west  along  the  sonth  bouridary  of  sec- 
tions 8  and  7,  in  township  3  south,  range  3  east,  and  sections  12,  11,  and  10,  in  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  2  east,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  10;  thence  north  along  the 
west  boundary  of  sections  10  and  3,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  3,  in  township  3 
south,  range  2  east;  thence  w^t  along  the  north  boundary  of  said  township  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  section  33,  in  township  2  south,  range  2  east;  thence  north  along  the  west 
boundary  of  sections  33  and  28  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  28;  thence  northwest 
in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Gila  River  meridian  2  miles  south  of  the  initial  i)oiiit 
on  the  Gila  River  base  line;  thence  north  along  the  Gila  River  meridian  to  the  middle^ 
of  the  Gila  River;  thence  with  the  boundary  of  the  present  reservation  along  and  np 
the  middle  of  the  Gila  River  to  a  point  where  the  said  boundary  leaves  the  said  river; 
thence  continuing  along  said  boundary  south  18°  38^^  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  in  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Terri- 
tory: Provided,  however,  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  included  within  the  foregoing 
described  boundaries  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Grovemment^ 
or  to  which  valid  homestead  and  pre-emption  rights  have  attached  under  the  laws  of 
the  ITnited  States,  prior  to  the  date  of  this  order,  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  reserva- 
'  tion  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR, 


Executive  Mansion,  Novemb&r  15, 188a 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  embraced 
within  the  following  described  boundaries,  which  covers  and  adds  to  the  present  res- 
ervation asset  apart  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1859  (11  Stats.,  401), 
and  Executive  orders  dated  August  31,  1876,  June  14,  1879,  and  May  5,  1882,  viz, 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Salt  River  4  miles  east  from  the  intersection  of 
said  river  with  the  Gila  River,  being  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Executive  addition 
of  June  14,  1879 ;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  boundary  line  of  said  Executive  ad- 
dition to  the  township  line  between  townships  1  and  2  south,  range  2  east  of  the  Gila 
and  Salt  River  meridian ;  thence  east  on  the  township  lines  between  townships  1  and 
2  south  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  2  sonth,  range  4  east ;  thence  south  on 
the  range  line  between  ranges  4  and  5  east  to  the  southeast  comer  of  township  2  south, 
range  4  east ;  thence  east  on  the  township  lines  between  townships  2  and  3  south  to  the 
northeast  comer  of  township  3  south,  range  6  east ;  thence  south  on  the  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  6  and  7  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  township  3  sonth,  range  6 
east ;  thence  east  on  the  township  lines  between  townships  3  and  4  south  to  the  quarter- 
section  corner  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  3,  township  4  south,  range  8  east ; 
thence  south  through  the  middle  of  sections  :^,  10,  15,  22,  27,  and  34,  in  township  4 
south,  range  8  east,  and  section  3,  iu  township  5  south,  range  8  cast,  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  present  reservation  as  established  by  Executive  order^  dated  August  31, 
1876,  being  the  northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  3,  township  5  south, 
range  8  east;  thence  following  the  boundary  line  of  said  reservation  southwest  and 
north  to  the  northeast  comer  of  section  2,  township  5  south,  range  7  cast ;  thence  south 
on  the  section  lines  to  the  southeast  comer  of  section  11,  in  township  5  souths  range  7 
east;  thence  west  on  the  section  lines  through  ranges  7,  6,  and  5  east  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  section  7,  township  5  south,  range  5  east ;  thence  north  on  the  range  line  l)e- 
tween  ranges  4  and  5  east  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  18,  township  4  south,  range 
5  east ;  thence  west  on  the  section  lines  through  ranges  4,  3,  and  2  east  to  the  southwest 
comer  of  section  7,  township  4  south,  range  2  east ;  thence  north  on  the  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  1  and  2  east  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  19,  in  township  2  south, 
range  2  east ;  thence  west  on  the  section  lines  through  range  1  east  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  section  18,  township  2  south,  range  1  east  on  the  Gila  and  Salt'  River  meridian; 
thence  north  on  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian  to  a  point  in  the  Gila  River  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  Salt  River;  thence  up  the  middle  of  Salt  River  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  as  approximately  represented  on  the  accompanying  diagram,  l)e,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  tor  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians :  Pravided,  hoicerer.  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of 
land  included  within  the  foregoing-described  boundaries  the  title  of  which  has  passed 
out  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  to  which  valid  homestead  or  pre-emption 
rights  have  attached  under ,the  laws  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  date  of  this  order, 
are  hereby  excluded  from  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 
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« 
J^apago  Indian  Benerve. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  1,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  entry  and  set  apart  for  the 
U!se  of  the  Papago  and  such  other  Indians  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  thereon,  the 
following  tract  of  country  around  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  in  Arizona,  viz: 

B^inning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  9,  township  15  south,  range  13  east; 
thence  west  one-half  mile  to  the  quarter-section  corner;  thence  south  three  miles  to  the 
section  line  between  sections  21  and  28  of  same  township;  thence  west  along  north 
boundary  of  sections  2H,  29,  and  30,  up  to  the  northwestcorner  of  section  30,  same  town- 
ship; continuing  thence  due  west  nine  miles  to  a  point;  thence  south  seven  miles  to  a 
point;  thence  east  three  miles  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  30,  township  16  south, 
range  12  east;  thence  east  along  the  south  boundary  of  sections  30,  29,  28,  27,  26,  and 25, 
township  16  south,  range  12  east,  and  sections  30,  29,  28,  27,  26,  and  25,  township  16 
south,  range  13  east,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  25,  same  township;  thence  north 
along  the  range  line  between  ranged  13  and  14  east  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section 24, 
township  15  south,  range  13  east;  thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  22, 
same  township;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to  be  known  as  the  Papago  In- 
dian Keserve. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

(See  Gila  Bend.J 


Suppai  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  8, 1880. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country,  lying  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Cataract 
Creek,  two  miles  below  the  lowest  fall,  south  of  the  settlement  of  the  Suppai  Indians; 
thence  due  east  two  and  one-half  miles;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  twelve  miles  to 
a  point  two  and  one-half  miles  due  east  of  the  middle  of  said  cre^k;  thence  due  west 
Jive  miles;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  twelve  miles  to  a  point  twoand  one-half  miles 
due  west  of  the  middle  of  said  creek;  thence  due  east  two  and  one-half  miles  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  to  embrace  the  settlements  and  improvements  of  the  Suppai  Indians, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  for  the 
nse  and  occupancy  of  said  Suppai  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  Navemher  23,  1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country,  lying  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz : 

Banning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Cataract  Creek,  two  miles  below  the  lowest 
fall  north  of  the  settlement  of  the  Suppai  Indians;  thence  due  east  two  and  one-half 
miles ;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  twelve  miles  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles 
due  east  of  the  middle  of  said  creek  ;  thence  due  west  five  miles  ;  thence  in  a  north- 
erly direction  twelve  miles  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles  due  west  of  the  middle 
of  said  creek;  thence  due  east  two  and  one^half  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
to  embrace  the  settlements  and  improvements  of  the  Suppai  Indians,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  said  Suppai  Indians,  and  the  executive  order  dated  June  8,  1880,  withdrawing  from 
sale  and  setting  apart  a  reservation  for  said  Indians,  is  hereby  revoked. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  31,  1882. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country  lying  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz,  eo  much  of  the  bottom  land  of  the  canon  of  Cataract 
Creek,  bounded  by  walls  of  red  sandstone  on  the  east  and  west,  as  is  included  within 
certain  lines,  viz,  on  the  south,  an  east  and  west  line  (magnetic)  crossing  said  canon  at 
a  narrow  pass  marked  by  a  monument  of  stone,  placed  in  the  summer  of  1881,  by  Lieut. 
Carl  Palfrey,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  about  two  miles  above  the  village 
of  the  Yavai  Suppai  Indians,  and  on  the  north,  a  line  bearing  N.  55°  E»( magnetic)  croes- 
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iog  said  cafion  at  the  crest  of  the  third  falls  of  Cataract  Creek,  and  marked  by  Lieut. 
Pidfrey,  by  two  moDumeDts  of  stone,  one  on  each  rfide  of  the  stream,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  Rale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  nse  and  occapancy 
of  said  Yavai  Suppai  Indians,  and  the  executive  order  dated  November  23,  1880,  with- 
drawing from  sale  and  settlement  and  setting  apart  a  reservation  lor  said  Indians,  is 
hereby  revoked. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


While  Mountain  or  San  Carlos  Jieaerve. 
[Formerly  called  White  Mountain  or  Camp  Apache  Re9er\'e.J 

Engineer's  Office, 
Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Fravciftco,  CaL^  January  31,  1870. 
Sir:  I  respectfully  forward  the  following  description  of  the  proposed  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Arizona;  the  boundaries  ol  the  reservation  to  be  as  Ibllows,  as  shown  in  red  on 
the  accompanying  map:  Starting  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  boundary  between 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  and  following  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  to  a  point' due  north  ol  Sombrero  or  Plumoso  Butte; 
then  in  the  direction  ol  the  Picache  Colorado  to  the  crest  of  the  Apache  Mountains,  fol- 
lowing said  crest  down  the  Salt  Kiver  to  Pinal  Creek,  and  then  up  the  Pinal  Creek  to 
the  top  of  the  Pinal  Mountains;  then  following  the  crest  of  the  Pinal  range,  **  the  Cor- 
dilleras de  la  Gila,"  the  ''Almagra  Mountains,"  and  other  mountains  bordering  the 
north  bank  of  the  Gila  River,  to  the  New  Mexican  boundary  near  Steeple  Rock;  then 
following  said  boundary  north  to  its  intersection  with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa, 
the  starting  point. 

H.  M.  ROBERT, 

Major  £ngineer9. 
General  W.  D.  Whipple, 

AdjutanUGeneral  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific. 

Department  of  the  Intbbiob, 

Board  of  Indian  Commissionebs, 
Camp  Apache,  Arizona  Territory^  ^September  5,  1871. 
Sib:  As  the  White  Mountain  region  has  been  set  apart  by  the  War  Department  as  aD 
Indian  reservation,  and  there  are  several  bands  of  peaceably  disposed  Apaiches,  who  have 
for  many  years  lived  in  this  couDtry,  who  can  not  be  repioved  without  much  suffering  to 
themselves,  risk  of  war  and  expense  to  the  Government,  I  have  concluded  to  select  the 
White  Mountain  Reservation,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  defined  in  letter  of  H.  M.  Rob- 
ert, major  of  engineers,  dated  Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  January  31,  1870,  as  one  of  the  Indain  reservations  upon  which  the  Apache 
Indians  of  Arizona  may  be  collected,  fed,  clothed,  and  otherwise  provided  for  and  pro- 
tected, agreeable  to  the  power  conferred  upon  me  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  July  21,  1871,  and  supplementary  orders 
July  31,  1871,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  inclosed. 

Agreeable  to  your  wish  that  I  should  name  the  articles  and  amount  of  provisions  to  be 
issued,  I  would  suggest  that  one  pound  of  beef  and  one  pound  of  com  per  capita  be  is- 
sued with  salt  daily,  and  sugar  and  coffee  occasionally. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VINCENT  COLYER, 

Commissioner, 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Green, 

First  Cavatry,  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding 

Camp  Apache,  Arizona  Territory. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Novembtrl,  1871. 
Sib:  Reservations  for  the  roving  Apache  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were 
selected  under  your  instructions  of  21st  July,  1871,  as  follows: 

For  the  Mimbres  and  Coyoteros  at  Tularosa  Valley,*  in  New  Mexico.     (See  accompa- 
nying paper  A.) 


•  For  the  executive  order  setting^  apart  Tularosa  Valley  reserve  see  New  Mexico. 
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For  the  Coyoteros  and  Chiloccos  of  Arizona,  at  Camp  Apache,  in  White  Mountains^ 
Arizona,     v^^^e  Appendix  3.) 

For  the  Anivapis  and  Finals,  at  Camp  Grant,  Arizona.  (See  Appendix  C  and  accom- 
panying map. ) 

For  the  Mohave  Apaches,  at  Camp  Verde,  Arizona.     ^See  Appendix  D.) 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Camp  Apache  Reservation,  which  was  established  by 
Major-General  Thomas,  will  be  found  on  tile  in  the  War  Department. 

I  also  requested,  with  the  advice  of  General  Crook  and  the  several  post  commanders, 
that  temporary  asylums,  where  the  Tontos,  Hualapais,  and  Western  band  of  Apache  Mo- 
haves  might  be  protected  and  fed,  should  be  established  at  Camp  McDowell,  Beal  Spring, 
and  Date  Creek,  until  such  .times  as  the  Indians  collected  there  could  be  removed  to  the 
above  reservations. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

VINCENT  COLYER. 

Hon.  C  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Wdahingtoriy  D.  C, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Wanhin^totiy  1).  C,  November  1^  1871. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  'to« 
this  Department  by  the  Hon.  Vincent  Colyer,  one  of  the  board  of  Indian  peace  commis- 
sioners, who  recently  visited  Arizona,  wherein  he  states  his  views  in  relation  to  the 
Apache  Indians,  and  describes  certain  tracts  of  country  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico- 
which,  during  his  recent  visit  to  said  Indians,  he  has  selected  to  be  set  apart  as  reser- 
vations for  their  use,  as  authorized  to  do*  by  orders  issued  to  him  before  visiting  the 
Apaches. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend,  in  pursuance  of  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  our 
conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  6th  instant,  that  the  President  issue  an 
order  authorizing  said  tracts  of  country  described  in  Mr.  Colyer's  letter  to  be  regarded 
as  reservations  for  the  settlement  of  Indians  until  it  is  otherwise  ordered.      *     *     * 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  War  Department  will,  for  the  present,  select  some 
suitable  and  discreet  officer  of  the  Army  to  act  as  Indian  agent  for  any  of  the  reservations- 
in  Arizona  which  may  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  under  the  order  herein  contemplated. 
Such  agents  will  be  superseded  by  persons  hereafter  appointed  by  this  Department,  at 
such  times  as  the  President  may  hereafter  deem  proper. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO,  Secretary. 

The  President. 

These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  Pres^ent  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion, 
WashinfftoHf  D.  C,  November  9,  1871. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  will  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
And  indorsed  by  General  Sherman  thus  : 

HeJadquarter*  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washingtoriy  D.  C,  November  9,  1S71. 

General  :  I  now  inclose  you  copies  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  War  Department  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  that  is  to  prevail  in 
Arizona  with  the  Apache  Indians.  The  Secretary  of  War  wishes  you  to  give  all  the 
necessary  orders  to  carry  into  full  effect  this  policy,  which  is  the  same  that  prevails  in 
the  Indian  country  generally,  viz,  to  fix  and  determine  (usually  with  the  assent  ex- 
pressed or  implied  of  the  Indians  concerned)  the  reservation  within  which  they  may 
live  and  be  protected  by  all  branches  of  the  Executive  Government ;  but  if  they  wander 
outside  they  at  once  become  objects  of  suspicion,  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  troops  aa 
hostile.  The  three  reservations  referred  to  in  these  papers,  and  more  particularly  de- 
fined in  the  accompanying  map,  seem  far  enough  removed  from  the  white  settlements- 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  collision  of  interest.  At  all  events  these  Indians  must  have  a 
chance  to  escape  war,  and  the  most  natural  way  is  to  assign  them  homes  and  to  compel 
them  to  remain  thereon.  While  they  remain  on  such  reservations  there  is  an  implied 
condition  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  starve,  and  our  experience  is  that  the 
Indian  Bureau  is  rarely  supplied  with  the  necessary  money  to  provide  food,  in  which 
•tent  yon  may  authorize  the  commissary  department  to  provide  for  them,  being  careful 
to  confine  issues  only  to  those  acting  in  good  faith,  and  only  for  absolute  wants. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  nearest  military  post  will  be  the  proper  person  to  act 
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as  the  Indiau  agent  until  the  re^alar  agents  come  provided  with  the  necessary  anthoritj 
and  funds  to  relieve  them;  but  you  may  yourself,  or  allow  General  Crook  to  appoint 
these  temporary  agents  regardless  of  rank. 

The  citizens  of  Arizona  should  be  publicly  informed  of  these  events,  and  that  the 
military  have  the  command  of  the  President  to  protect  these  Indians  on  their  reserva- 
tions, and  that  under  no  pretense  mu.st  they  invade  them,  except  under  the  leadership 
of  the  commanding  officer  having  charge  of  them. 

The  boundaries  of  these  reservations  should  also  be  clearly  defined,  and  any  changes 
in  them  suggested  by  experience  should  be  reported,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  m(Kli- 
fied  or  changed  by  the  highest  authority. 

After  general  notice  to  Indians  and  whites  of  this  policy^  General  Crook  may  feel  as- 
sured that  whatever  measures  of  severity  he  may  adopt  to  reduce  these  Apaches  to  a 
peaceful  and  subordinate  condition  will  be  approved  by  the  War  Department  and  the 
President. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

•      W.  T.  SHERMAN,  General. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  14,  1872. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withheld  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  certain  Apache  Indians  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona,  to  be  known  as  the  *'Chiricahua  Indian  Reservation,"  viz: 

Banning  at  Dragoon  Springs,  near  Dragoon  Pass,  and  running  thence  northeasterly 
along  the  north  base  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  to  a  point  on  the  summit  of  Pelon- 
<;iUo  Mountains  or  Stevens  Peak  range;  thence  running  southeasterly  along  said  range 
through  Stevens  Peak  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence  running  south  to  the 
boundary  of  Mexico;  thence  running  westerly  along  said  boundary  55  miles;  thenoe 
running  northerly,  following  substantially  the  western  base  of  the  Dragoon  Mountains, 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  the  reservation  heretofore  set  apart  for  certain  Apache 
Indians  in  the  said  Territory,  known  as  the  "Camp  Grant  Indian  Reservation,''  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  with- 
held from  sale  and  added  to  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  in  said  Territory, 
which  addition  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  *'San  Carlos  division  of  the  White 
Mountain  Indian  Reservation,"  viz: 

Cammencing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  White  Mountain  Reservation  as  now  es- 
tablished, and  running  thence  south  to  a  line  15  miles  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  Gila 
River;  thence  west  along  said  line  to  a  point  due  south  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
present  White  Mountain  Reserv^ion;  thence  north  to  the  said  southwest  comer  of  the 
aforesaid  White  Mountain  Reservation,  and  thence  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
samo  to  the  place  of  beginning;  the  said  addition  to  be  known  as  the  '^  San  Carlos  divis- 
ion of  the  White  Mountain  Reservation,"  which  will  make  the  entire  boundary  of  the 
White  Mountain  Reserve  as  follows,  viz  : 

Starting  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  and  following  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Black  Mesa  to  a  point  due  north  of  Sombrero  or  Plumose  Butte;  thence  due  south  to 
said  Sombrero  or  Plumose  Butte;  thence  jn  the  direction  of  the  Piache  Colorado  to  the 
crest  of  the  Apache  Mountains,  following  said  crest  down  the  Salt  River  to  Pinal  Creek 
to  the  top  of  the  Pinal  Mountains;  thence  due  south  to  a  point  15  miles  south  of  the 
Oila  River;  thence  east  with  a  line  parallel  with  and  15  miles  south  of  the  Gila  River 
to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence  north  along  said  boundary  line  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Ju/y  30, 1873. 
Respectfully  submitted  to  the  President,  with  the  recommendation  that  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Gila  River  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  hitherto  included  ia  the 
San  Carlos  division  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  as  established  by  Execu- 
tive order,  dated  December  14,  1872,  lying  east  of  and  above  the  site  of  old  Camp  Good- 
win, be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  as  recommended  by  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

B.   R.  COWEN, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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Executive  Mansion,  AuguH  5,  1873. 
Agreeable  to  the  above  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  i» 
hereby  ordered  that  the  land  therein  described  be  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  21,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion-of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation 
in  Arizona  Territory  lying  east  of  109°  30^  west  longitude  be  restored  to  the  publia 
domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  April  27,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservatioik 
in  Arizona  Territory  lying  west  of  the  following  described  line,  viz  :  Commencing  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  present  reserve,  a  point  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Black 
Mesas,  due  north  of  Sombrero  or  Pluraoso  Butte;  thence  due  south  to  said  Sombrero  or 
Plumoso  Butte;  thence  southeastward ly  toChromo  Peak  :  thence  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro  River;  thence  due  south  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  reservation,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  26,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservatioa 
in  Arizona  Territory  lying  within  the  following-desciibed  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing 
at  a  point  known  as  corner  I  of  survey  made  by  Lieut.  E.  D.  Thomas,  Filth  Cavalry,  in 
March,  1876,  situated  northeast  of,  and  313  chains  from,  tiag-staff  of  Camp  Apache, 
magnetic  variation  13°  48^^  east;  thence  south  68°  34^  west,  360  chains,  to  corner  II,  post 
in  monument  of  stones,  variation  13°  45''  east;  thence  south  7°  5''  west,  240  chains  to 
comer  III,  post  in  monument  of  atones,  variation  13°  43^  east;  thence  north  68°  34'' 
east,  360  chains  to  comer  IV,  post  in  monument  of  stones,  magnetic  variation  13°  42^ 
east;  thence  north  7°  15^  east,  240  chains  to  place  of  beginning,  comprising  7,421.14 
acres,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  31,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  be.  and  the 
same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain,  to  wit:  Commencing  at  a  point  at  the 
sonth  bank  of  the  Gila  River,  where  the  San  Pedro  empties  into  the  same;  thence  up 
and  along  the  south  bank  of  said  Gila  River  10  miles;  thence  due  south  to  the  southeru 
boundary  of  the  said  reservation ;  thence  along  t  he  southern  boundary  to  the  westera 
boundary  thereof;  thence  up  said  westera  boandary  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Yuma  .Reserve. 
For  order  relating  to  Yuma  reserve  in  Arizona,  see  California. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  Reserve, 

By  virtue  of  power  vested  in  me  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  8,  1864,  and 
acting  under  instructions  from  the  Interior  Department,  dated  at  Washington  City, 
D.  C,  April  26,  1864,  concerning  the  location  of  four  tracts  of  land  for  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  State  of  California,  I  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  to  all  concerned 
that  I  have  this  day  located  an  Indian  reservation,  to  be  known  and  called  by  the  name 
and  title  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  said  reservation  being  situated  on  the  Trinity 
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River,  in  Klamath  County,  California,  to  be  described  by  sach  metes  and  bounds  as  may 
hereafter  be  established  by  order  of  the  Interior  Department,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Settlers  in  Hoopa  Valley  are  hereby  noti&ed  not  to 
make  any  lurther  improvements  upon  their  places,  as  they  will  be  appraised  and  par- 
chased  as  soon  as  the  Interior  Department  may  direct. 

AUSTIN  WILEY, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs  for  the  SttUe  of  California. 
FoBT  Gaston,  Cal.,  August  21,  1864. 


Executive  Mansion,  June  23,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  south  and  west  boundaries  and  that  portion  of  the  north 
boundary  west  of  Trinity  River  surveyed,  in  1875,  by  C.  T.  Bissel,  and  the  courses  and 
distances  ot  the  east  boundary,  and  that  portion  of  the  north  boundary  east  of  Trinity 
River  reported  but  not  surveyed  by  him,  viz:  "beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  reservation  at  a  post  set  in  mound  of  rocks,  marked  '  H.  V.  R.,  No.  3';  thence  sooth 
17i°  west,  905.15  chains,  to  southeast  corner  of  reservation;  thence  south  72A^  weftt, 
480  chains,  to  the  mouth  of  Trinity  River."  be,  and  hereby  are,  declared  to  be  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  land  embraced  therein, 
an  area  of  89,572.43  acres,  be,  and  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  pulDlicsale,  and  set  apart 
for  Indian  purposes,  as  one  of  the  Indian  reservations  authorized  to  be  set  apart,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  8,  1864.     (13  Stats.,  p.  39.) 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Klamath  River  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

November  10,  1855. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  8th  of  August  last  to  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  advising  him  of  the  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  recommendation  of  the  department  that  it  was  expedient  to  expend  the 
money  appropriated  on  the  3d  of  March  last  for  removing  the  Indians  in  California  to 
two  additional  military  reservations,  I  have  the  honor  now  to  make  the  following  report: 

On  the  15th  of  August  last  the  acting  Commissioner  inclosed  a  copy  of  your  letter  of 
the  8th  of  that  month  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  California,  with  direc- 
tions to  select  these  reservations  Irom  such  ''tracts  of  land  adapted  as  to  soil,  climate, 
water-privileges,  and  timber,  to  the  comfortable  and  permanent  accommodation  of  the 
Indians,  which  tracts  should  be  unincumbered  by  old  Spanish  grants  or  claims  of  recent 
white  settlers,"  limiting  the  dimensions  of  the  reserves  to  within  25, 000  acres  each, 
and  to  report  to  this  office  a  description  of  their  geographical  position  in  relation  to 
streams,  mountain  ranges,  and  county  lines,  &c.,  and  indicating  the  same  upon  a  map. 
A  copy  of  that  letter  is  herewith,  marked  A.  By  the  last  mail  from  California,  I  have 
received  from  Superintendent  Thos.  I.  Henley  a  report  upon  this  subject,  dated  the  4th 
ultimo  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith,  marked  B),  by  which  it  appears  he  recommends 
as  one  of  the  reservations  aforesaid  '  *  a  strip  of  territory  one  mile  in  width  on  each  side 
of  the  (Klamath)  river,  for  a  distance  of  20  mile^."  The  superintendent  remarks  upon 
the  character  of  the  country  selected,  and  incloses  an  extract  from  a  report  (also  here- 
with, marked  C)  to  him  of  the  19th  of  June  last,  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Whipple,  which  con- 
tains in  some  detail  a  description  of  the  country  selected,  habits  and  usages  of  the  In- 
dians, &c.,  but  no  map  is  furnished. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  report  of  the  superintendent  that  he  has  deemed  it  im- 
portant to  continue  the  employ  of  an  agent  and  to  prepare  for  raising  a  crop  in  order  to 
assure  the  Indians  of  the  good  laith  of  the  Government  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Considering  thegreat  distance  of  this  reserve  from  the  seat  of  Government  and 
the  length  of  time  it  necessarily  requires  to  communicate  with  an  agency  at  the  Kla- 
math, it  is  desirable  that  some  definite  action  betaken,  if  practicable,  before  the  sailing 
of  the  next  steamer,  to  leave  New  York  on  the  20th  instant. 

I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  if  you  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  from  the  representations  made  by  the  superintendent  in  California  and  Mr. 
Whipple  that  the  selection  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River  is  a  judicious  and  proper 
one,  that  it  be  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval,  but  with 
the  provision,  however,  that  upon  a  survey  of  the  tract  selected  that  a  sufficient  qnan- 
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tity  be  cut  off  from  the  upper  end  of  the  proposed  reserve  to  bring  it  within  the  limita- 
tion of  25,000  acres,  authorized  by  the  act  of  3d  March  last. 

I  also  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  another  letter  from  Superintendent  Henley,  of  4th 
ultimo  (marked  D),  in  which  he  states,  in  relation  to  the  other  reserve,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  locate  it  '*  between  the  headwaters  of  Russian  River  and  Cape  Mendocino/' 
In  reference  to  both  of  these  proposed  reserves,  and  as  connected  with  the  means  to  be 
used  to  maintain  peaceable  relations  with  the  Indians,  the  superintendent  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  provide  for  crops,  and  that  to  do  so  an  agent  in  each  in- 
stance is  necessary.  As  this  last-named  selection  has  not  been  defined  by  any  specific 
boundaries,  and  no  sufficient  description  is  given  as  to  soil,  climate,  and  suitableness 
for  Indian  purposes,  to  enable  the  Department  to  determine  the  matter  undftrstandingly, 
of  course  nothing  definite  can  now  be  done.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  consider 
the  sul^ect  in  connection  with  the  general  intent  as  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  make  the  location. 

The  reserve  proposed  on  the  Klam&th  River  and  Pacific  coast  does  not  appear  from  the 
map  of  the  State  of  California  to  be  very  far  removed  from  Cape  Mendocino,  or  a  point 
between  that  and  Russian  River;  and  as  provision  is  made  only  for  two  reserves  in  the 
State,  other  than  those  already  in  operation,  the  question  arises  whether  it  should  not  be 
situated  farther  in  the  interior,  or  perhaps  eastern  part  of  the  State,  than  the  point  re- 
ferred to.  The  Noome  Lacke  Reserve  is  situated  in  one  of  the  Sacramento  valleys,  at 
about  the  latitude  of  40°  north  and  122°  of  longitude  west,  about  the  center  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  north  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  As.  therefore,  the  proposed  Klamath 
Reserve  being  northwest  from  the  Noome  Lacke  Reservation,  would  appear  to  be  adapted 
to  the  convenient  use  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  the  question  is  suggested  whether 
the  other  reserve  should  not  be  located  farther  east  and  north,  say  on  the  tributaries  of 
either  Pitt  or  Feather  Rivers.  As  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  reserve  of  the  Klamath,  I 
am  desirous  of  obtaining  your  opinion  and  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  such  decision  as  may  be  arrived  at  under  the  circumstanceH,  in  season  to  communi- 
cate the  same  by  the  ntxt  California  mail,  for  the  government  of  the  action  of  Superin- 
tendent Henley. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Commissioner, 

Hon.  R,  McClelland, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  G,  November  12, 1855. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  10th  instant,  and  its  accompanying  papers,  having  relation  to  two  of 
the  reservations  in  California  for  Indian  purposes,  authorized  by  the  act  of  3d  March 
last 

The  precise  limits  of  but  one  of  the  reservations,  viz,  a  strip  of  territory  commencing 
at  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  extending  1  mile  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  Klamath  River, 
are  given,  no  sufficient  data  being  furnished  to  j  nstify  any  definite  action  on  the  other. 

I  recommend  your  approval  of  the  proposed  Klamath  Reservation,  with  the  provision, 
however,  that  upon  a  survey  of  the  tract  a  sufficient  quantity  be  cut  off  from  the  upper 
end  thereof  to  bring  it  within  the  limit  of  25,000  acres  authorized  by  law. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  McClelland, 

Secretary. 
The  Pribident. 

Let  the  reservation  be  made,  as  proposed. 

.  FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 

November  16,  1855. 


Mendocino, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Apnl  16,  1856. 
Sir:  Referring  to  the  report  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  on  the 
10th  of  November  last,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  reservation  for  the 
b^iefit  of  the  Indians  of  Northern  California,  upon  both  sides  of' the  Klamath  River, 
from  its  mouth  the  distance  of  2 )  miles  up  the  same;  and  to  the  remarks  then  made 
upon  the  subject  of  establishing  a  third  similar  reservation  as  proposed  by  the  superin- 
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tendent  of  Indian  aflfairs  in  California,  at  Cape  Mendocino,  or  at  some  point  between 
that  place  and  Russian  River,  or,  as  appeared  to  this  office  at  that  time  more  expedient, 
farther  in  the  interior  and  easterly  part  of  the  State,  I  have  now  respectfully  to  call 
your  attention  again  to  the  subject,  and  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  lollowing 
documents: 

******* 

From  these  documents  it  appears  that  the  section  between  the  Noyo  River  on  the 
south  and  Bee-da-loe  or  Hale  Creek  on  the  north,  extending  from  the  coast  on  the  west 
to  the  Coast  Mountains,  combines  advantages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
other  locations  examined,  reference  being  had  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required 
and  to  the  habits  and  necessities  of  the  Indians. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  '        ♦ 

The  tract  intended  for  the  reservation  lies  between  the  south  bank  of  the  Noyo  River, 
so  as  to  include  that  river,  and  a  point  1  mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  Hale  or  Bee-da-loe 
Creek,  extending  eastward  from  the  coast  for  quantity  so*€i3  to  include  the  valleys  be- 
yond the  first  range  of  hills  to  the  Coast  Mountains,  conforming  to  their  shape.  Its 
geographical  position  is  in  Mendocino  County,  about  170  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and 
80  miles  south  of  Cape  Mendocino,  70  miles  northwest  of  Clear  Lake,  and  about  180  miles 
from  Sacramento  City 

It  is  proposed  to  embrace  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  25,000  acres  of  land. 
******* 

If  upon  an  examination  of  the  subject  you  shall  come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  I  have  re- 
spectfully to  request  that  the  proposition  may  bo  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approval,  and  that  the  superintendent  may  bo  enabled  to  carry  out  with 
him,  on  his  return  to  his  post  by  the  steamer  of  the  20th  instant,  such  decision  as  may  be 
made  in  the  premises. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  April  17,  1856. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  of  the  16th  instant,  and  accompanying  papers,  in  relation  to  the  establishment 
of  a  military  reserve  of  land  for  Indians  in  Caliibmia,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of 
the  3d  of  March,  1855. 

The  tract  of  country,  containing  about  25,000acres,  proposed  to  be  selected  is  in  Men- 
docino County,  and  fully  describ^  in  the  papers  accompanying  the  Commissioner's  re- 
port. 

Concurring  with  the  Commissioner  in  his  views  of  the  matter,  I  recommend  your  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  reservation. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  McClelland,  secretary. 

[IndoTsement  on  Ck>mini8sioner*s  report.] 

May  22,  1856. 
Let  the  proposed  reservation  within  referred  to  be  made  as  recommended  in  letter  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  April  17,  1856. 

FR.  PIERCE. 

(Restored  to  the  public  domain  by  the  sixth  section  of  tjie  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
27,  1868,  15  Stats.,  223.) 


Mission  Indian  Reserves, 

Depaetment  op  the  Intebiob, 

January  27,  1870. 

To  the  Pbbbident: 

The  accompanying  papers  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  President,  with  the 
request  that  the  following  lands  in  California  be  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  Mission 
Indians,  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  State,  being  the  San  Pasqnal  and  Pala  Val- 
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leys,  and  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  viz:  Townships  12  and 
13  sonth,  of  ranges  1  east  and  1  west,  of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian,  and  township 
9  soath.  of  ranges  1  and  2  west  of  the  San  l>emardino  meridian. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  ' 

J.  D.  COX,  Secretary. 

January  31,  1870, 
Let  the  lands  designated  in  the  foregoing  letter  of  the  Setrretiry  of  the  Interior  be 
set  apart  as  reservations  for  Indian  purposes,  as  therein  recommended. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Bepabtment  of  the  Interior,  Office  op  Indian  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.  C  February  VS,  1871. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  a  report, from  thisoffice,  dated  January 
15,  1870,  in  which  was  inclosed  a  letter  from  J.  B.  Mcintosh,  Brevet  Major-General  U. 
8.  A.,  and  superintendent  of  Indian  aflairs  for  California,  dated  December  27, 1869,  and 
report  of  Lieut.  A.  P.  Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  agent  for  Mission  Indians  in  Soutiiem  Califor- 
nia, dated  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  December  10,  1869,  recommending  that  San  Pasqual  and 
Pala  Valleys  in  Southern  California  be  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  Mission  Indians 
in  said  State. 

In  my  repoit  above  referred  to  I  recommend  that  the  following  described  lands  should 
be  set  apart  for  said  reservations,  viz:  Tovvnships  12  and  13  south,  of  ranges  1  east  and 
1  west,  and  township  9  south,  of  ranges  1  and  2  west,  of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian, 
California. 

My  recommendation  meeting  with  th*?  approvalof  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
forwarded  to  the  President,  who,  on  the  3l3t  of  January,  1870.  ordered  that  the  above 
designated  lands  should  be  set  apart  as  reservations  for  Indian  purposes. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  transmitted  herewith  that  the  citizens  of  San  Diego  County, 
protest  against  the  order  of  the  President  setting  apart  said  lands  for  Indian  reserva- 
tions; that  the  Indians  are  unanimously  opposed  to  going  on  said  reservations  ;  that 
citizens  have  made  valuble  improvements  thereon,  and  that  there  are  but  few  Indians 
on  the  lands  set  apart  as  aforesaid;  that  recent  gold  discoveries  have  attracted  a  large 
immigration  lather,  and  the  opinion  of  the  pr^s,  together  with  other  evidence,  would 
indicate  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  and  welfare  of  the  Indians ,  as  well  as 
others,  that  the  order  of  the  President  setting  apart  said  lands  for  Indian  purposes 
should  be  rescinded. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  order  ot 
the  President  be  revoked,  and  that  the  aforesaid  reservations  be  again  restored  to  the 
public  domain. 

Very  lespectftdly,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER,  Qmmissumer. 

Hon.  C.  DKLAiro, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

[FIrsI  indonement.] 

Depabtment  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

February  15,  1871. 
Commissioner  transmits  papers  in  reference  to  San  Pasqual  and  Pala  Valley  reserva- 
tions in  Southern  California,  and  recommends  that  the  order  of  the  President  setting 
apart  the  same  be  levoked  and  the  lands  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

February  17,  1871. 
Tlie  within  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  with  the  request  that  the  order  of  the  Executive  for  the  res- 
toration to  the  public  domain  of  the  lands  referred  to  be  given. 

C.  DELANO, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  February  17,  1871. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Executive  Mansion,  December  27,  1875. 

It  }8  hereby  ordered  tbat.'tbe  followiDg-described  lands  in  the  county  of  San  Diego, 
Ca].,  viz:  San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian. 

P&rlrero. — Including  Rincon,  Gapich,  and  La  Joya,  township  10  sooth,  range  1  east, 
sections  16,  23,  25,  26,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  fractional  sections  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  27,  28,  and  29: 

Ow/iutVa.— Township  7  south,  range  2  east,  sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34,  35,  and  36; 
township  7  south,  range  3  east,  sections  26,  27,  2Q,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  35;  town- 
ship 8  south,  range  2  east,  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  township  8  south,  range  3  east,  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6; 

Capitan  Grande. — Township  14  south,  range  2  east,  sections  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  and  36; 
township  14  south,  range  3  east,  sections  31  and  32;  township  15  south,  range  2  east, 
sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8,  9,  and  10;  township  15  south,  range  3  east,  sections  5  and  6; 

Santa  Ysabd. — Including  Mesa  Grande,  township  11  south,  range  2  east,  south  half 
of  section  21,  northwest  quarter,  and  east  half  of  section  28,  and  sections  25,26,  and  27; 
township  11  south,  range  3  east,  sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34,  35, 36,  and  fractional  sec- 
tions 29,  30,  and  32;  township  12  south,  range  2  east,  sections  3,  10, 14, 15,  and  frac- 
tional section  13;  township  12  south,  range  3  east,  sections  1,  2,  12,  and  fractional  sec- 
tions 3,  4, 10, 11, 13,  and  14; 

Fala. — Township  0  south,  range  2  west,  northeast  quarter  of  section  33,  and  north 
half  of  the  north  half  of  34; 

Aqua  Caiienta. — Township  10  south,  range  3  east,  southeast  quarter  of  section  23, 
southwest  quarter  of  24,  west  half  of  25,  and  east  half  of  26; 

Si/cuan. — Township  16  south,  range  1  east,  section  13; 

Inaja. — Township  13  south,  range  3  east,  northeast  quarter  of  section  35; 

Comii. — Township  13  south,  range  3  east,  north  half  of  northeast  quarter  of  section 
25, 

be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the 
permanent  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  Lower  California. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExECU^TiVE  Mansion,  May  15,  1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  lands  in  San  Bernardino' County, 
Cal.,  viz: 

Partrero. — Township  2  south,  range  1  east,  section  36; 

Mission. — Township  2  south,  range  3  east,  sections  12,  13,  and  14; 

Aqua  CsZteTi/a.— Township  4  south,  range  4  east,  section  14,  and  east  half  of  sontheast 
quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  section  22; 

jfbrroa. — Township  7  south,  range  7  east,  section  2; 

Village, — Township  7  south,  range  8  east,  .section  16; 

Cdbezons. — Township  7  south,  range  9  east,  section  6; 

Village. — Township  5  south,  range  8  east,  section  19; 

Village. — Township  5  south,  range  7  east,  section  24, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the 
permanent  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  Southern  California,,  in  addition 
to  the  selections  noted  and  reserved  under  executive  order  dated  27th  December  last. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  3,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  Jands,  situate  in  California,  viz,  township  10 
south,  range  T  east,  sections  16  and  36,  San  Bernardino;  township  7  south,  range  2  east, 
section  36;  township  14  south,  ran<rc  2  east,  section  36;  township  11  south,  range  3  east, 
section  36;  township  9  south,  range  2  west,  north  half  of  northeast  quarter,  section  33, 
being  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  for  the  Mission  Indians  by  President's 
order  of  December  27,  1875;  also  the  following:  township  2  south,  raui^e  1  east,  section 
36;  township  7  south,  range  8  east,  section  16,  being  lands  withdrawn  by  President's 
order  of  May  15,  1876,  lor  the  same  purpose,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  restored  to 
the  public  domain. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  August  25,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  lands  in  California,  to  wit,  all  the  even-num- 
bered sections  and  all  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  township  2  south,  range  1  east,  town- 
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ship  2  soatb,  range  2  east;  township  3  south,  range  1  east;  and  township  3  sonth,  nuge 
2  east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  excepting  sections  16  and  36,  and  excepting  also  all 
tract  or  tracts  the  title  to  which  has  passed  oat  of  the  United  States  Government,  Ih% 
and  the  same  hereby  are,  withdrawn  I'rom  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a  reser- 
Tation  for  Indian  parposes. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  September  29,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  California,  to  wit,  all  the 
even-numbered  sections,  and  all  the  nnsarveyed  portions  of  township  4  south,  range  4 
east ;  township  4  south,  range  5  east;  and  township  5  south,  range  4  east,  San  Bernar- 
dino meridian,  excepting  sections  16  and  36,  and  excepting  also  any  tract  or  tracts  the 
title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Government,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
are,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  par- 
poses  for  certain  of  the  Mission  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  17,  1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  so  much  of  the  order  of  December  27,  1875,  as  relates  to  the 
Aqua  Calienta  Indian  Reservation  in  California  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled. 

It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  said  order  of  December  27,  1875,  so  far  as  the  same  re- 
lates to  the  Santa  Ysabel  Indian  Reservatiou  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled  to 
the  following  extent,  viz: 

All  that  portion  of  sections  numbered  25,  26,  and  27,  township  11  south,  range  3 east, 
lying  north  of  the  following  line,  viz:  beginning  on  the  north  l)oundary  line  of  section 
25,  township  11  south,  range  3  east,  of  San  Bernardino  meridian ;  at  a  point  51.59  chains 
west  of  the  northeast  corner  of  said  section  25  ;  thence  according  to  the  true  meridian 
south  25}°  west,  56  50  chains,  to  a  granite  stone  marked  "P,"  at  the  north  side 
ofa  granite  boulder  8  feet  high;  thence  south  74°  west,  3160  chains  to  ablack  oak  marked 
**  P  XXI  '*;  thence  north  56°  west,  52  chains  to  a  granite  stone  marked  "  P  "  in  stone 
monnd;  thence  north  39°  west,  40.46  chains  to  a  point  on  the  north  boundary  of  section 
27;  thence  east  along  the  north  boundaries  of  sections  27,  26,  and  25,  of  township  11 
south,  range  3  east,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  2,  1881. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  California,  viz: 
Sections  26  and  35  in  township  10  south,  of  range  1  west,  and  sections  2  and  3,  in 
township  11  south,  of  range  1  west  of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  permanent  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  California:  Provided,  That  this  withdrawal  shall 
Dot  i^ect  any  existing  valid  adverse  rights  of  any  party.  •" 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  9,  1881. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  township  2  south,  range  1 

east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  California,  excepting  any  tract  or  tracts  the  title  to 

which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Government,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  purposes. 

JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  27,  1882. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands,  situated  and  lying  in  the 
State  of  California,  viz,  sections  number^  26,  27,  28,  34,  and  35,  in  township  num- 
bered 8  sonth,  of  range  numbered  2  west,  of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  are,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes; 
provid«i,  however,  that  any  tract  or  tracts  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  which  valid,  l^al  rights  have  attached  under  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  are  hereby  excluded 
^m  the  reserviition  hereby  created. 

CHESTER  A'  ARTHUR, 
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Executive  Maxhiox.  JuJy  24,  1882. 
It  ia  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  Derember  27,  1875,  setting  aside 
certain  described  lands  in  the  State  of  California,  for  the  use  aad  occupancy  of  the  Mis- 
sion Indians,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  cancelled  so  far  as  relates  to  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  thirty-four  (34),  township  nine  (9)  south,  range  two  (2)  west  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino meridian. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  b,  1883. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  lands,  situate  in  California,  viz:  thesouthesBt 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and  the  soath- 
east  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  3,  township  12  south,  range  2  east  of 
San  Bernardino  meridian,  being  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  for  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  by  Executive  order  of  December  27,  1875,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  19,  1883*. 
Itishereby  ordered' that  the  following-described  land,  situate  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fomia,  San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  viz:  Section  28,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
tiortheast  quarter,  and  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  section  31;  the  north  half,  the  southeast 
quarter,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  lots  1  and  2  of  section  32, 
and  the  north  half  of  section  33,  township  4  south,  range  1  east;  section  2;  the  south  half 
of  section  3,  the  fractional  south  half  of  section  4,  the  fractional  north  half  of  section 
10,  and  the  fractional  northeast  quarter  of  section  9,  township  5  south,  range  1  east;  the 
east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  8,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  9,  township  12  south,  range  2  east,  and  sections  10,  11,  14,  15, 
22,  23,  28,  and  33,  township  14  south,  mnge  2  east,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  with- 
drawn from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  permanent  use  and  occupation  of  the  Missioa 
Indians  in  the  State  of  California  :  Provided,  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  affect  any 
existing  valid  rights  of  any  jwirty . 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR, 

Executive  Mansion,  January  25,  1886. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  June  27,  1882,  setting  aside  cer- 
tain described  lands  in  the  State  of  California  for  Indian  purposes  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  cancelled,  so  far  as  relates  to  lot  2  in  section  28,  township  8 south,  range  2,  west 
of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

Executivk  Mansion,  March  22,  1886. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  Order  dated  June  19,  1883,  setting  apart  cer- 
ta  n  described  lands  in  the  State  of  California  for  Indian  purposes  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  cancelled  so  &r  as  relates  to  east  half  southeast  (}uarter,  northwest  quarter  soath- 
east  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  northeast  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  southeast 
(quarter,  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  and 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter  section  2S,  towoship  4  south,  r^nge  1  east,  San  Ber- 
nardino meridian. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

Bound  Vaileji  (Nome  Cult)  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

November  18,  1858. 
Sir:    *    *    *    In  accordance  to  your  recommendation  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  directed  that  the  entire  Nome  Cult  Valley  shall  be  retained  as  a  reservation,  and 
you  are  required  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  to  give  pnblio  notioe  to  that 
effect. 

Very  Respectfully,  &c, 

J.  W.  DENVER, 
Thomas  I.  Henley,  Esq.,  Ommiinoner. 

Superintendent,  &c.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Depabtment  of  tub  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian-  Affaibs, 

January  6,  1860. 

Sm:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  Mst  ultimo,  inclosiDg  a 
diagram  indicating  the  public  surveys  in  Round  Valley,  California,  together  with  accom- 
panying papers  pertaining  to  allegations  respecting  an  Indian  reservation  in  that  valley; 
and  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  in  relation  to  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  reserve  in  that 
locality,  I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  this  office  to  late  Superintendent 
Henley,  of  November  18,  1858,  from  which  you  will  perce've  that  by  order  of  1  he  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  entire  valley  of"  Nome  Oult,  desij^nated  by  you  as  the  Round 
Valley,  was  set  apart  and  reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  and  Mr.  Henley  was  directed  to 
give  public  notice  to  that  effect. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  statement  of  late  Superintendent  Honley  to  Deputy  Surveyor 
Hatch,  that  he  had  appropriated  a  portion  of  said  valley  for  an  Indian  farm,  but  that 
the  same  had  never  been  recognized  by  the  Government,  I  would  remark  that  said  valley 
was  .Helect^ed  for  Indian  purposes  by  Mr.  Henley  in  1836;  and  Special  Agent  S.  P.  Storms 
gave  it  the  name  of  Nome  Cult,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of 
a  new  valley.  An  Indian  farm  was  then  established  at  that  point,  under  his  super- 
vision, which  has  been  cultivated  and  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  Irom 
that  period  to  the  present  time,  and  is  still  held  for  Indian  use. 

There  is  a  letter  on  file  here,  dated  May  7, 1858,  from  the  then  Superintendent  Henley, 
in  which  he  makes  use  of  the  following  language  in  regard  to  the  Nome  Cult  Farm: 

This  farm  seems  in  a  prosperous  oondition,  and  bids  fair,  in  my  judgment,  to  become  the  best 
locatioD  for  the  subsistence  of  Indians  we  have  yet  selected. 

Again,  in  a  letter  of  the  28th  of  February  last,  he  called  attention  to  intrusions  upoh 
the  rights  of  Indians  in  this  valley,  and  inclosed,  for  the  information  of  this  office,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Special  Agent  Storms,  in  charge  of  the  "  Round  Valley  Farm." 

These  facts  are  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Round  Valley  has  been  set  apart 
and  recognized  by  the  Department  for  an  Indian  reservation;  and  I  have  to  request  that 
you  will  respect  the  same  upon  the  books  of  your  office,  and  notil'y  the  local  office  in 
California  accordingly. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B    GREENWOOD, 
Joseph  S.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Commissioner. 

Acting  Commissioner  Oener<U  Land  Office. 

(June  21,  1860,  the  Cteneral  Land  Office  transmitted  to  this  office  plat  of  a  survey  of 
the  boundaries  of  this  reserve,  certified  by  the  surveyor-general  of  California  May  4, 
1860,  which  showed  the  reserve  as  surveyed  at  that  time  to  be  situated  in  townships  22 
and  23  north,  of  ranges  12  and  13  west  of  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  California,  and  to 
embrace  25,030.08  acres.) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Marclh  30,  1870. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication  dated  the  4th  instant, 
firom  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  accompanying  papers,  map,  &c.,  recom- 
mending the  enlargement  of  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  Mendocino  County, 
California,  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  Commissioner,  and  as  delineated  on  the  said 
map. 

1  concur  with  the  Commissioner  in  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  service  in  California 
requires  that  all  of  **  Round  Valley  "-be  reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  and  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  said  valley  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  as  the  sume  is 
enlarged  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  Supe;*intendent  Mcintosh,  plat,  field-notes, 
and  schedule  of  lands,  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  which  are  herewith  inclosed. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX,  Secretary. 
[Inolosure  B.j 

Offiob  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  California, 

San  Francisco,  February  18,  1870. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you  the  field-notes  of  the  recent  survey  of  the 
Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation.    I  also  forward  a  proposed  description  of  lands  to  be 
set  apart  for  an  Indian  reservation  at  Round  Valley,  Mendocino  County,  California. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectful!  v,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Mcintosh, 

Hon,  E.  S.  Parker,  ^'^'  Mal-Qen.  U.  S.  /!.,  Supt.  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Oommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.' 
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[Inolosure  C] 

Proposed  description  of  lands  to  be  reserved  for  Indian  purposes  in  Bound  VaUey^  Mendo- 
cino CkmrUy^  California. 

All  that  piece  or  tract  of  land  situated  in  Round  Valley,  Mendocino  Ck>nntj,  Cali- 
fornia, being  a  portion  of  the  four  (4)  townships  hereinafter  mentioned,  namely: 

Townships  22  and  23  north,  range  12  west,  and  22  and  23  north,  range  13  west.  Mount 
Diablo  meridian,  and  contained  within  the  boundaries  hereinafter  described. 

Beginning  at  a  white-oak  post  the  southeast  comer  section  23,  township  23  north,  range 
13  west.  Mount  Diablo  meridian;  thence  south 72°  22^  west  for  5,330  feei  (magnetic  varia- 
tion l?'^  38'  east),  to  a  whiteoakpost;  thence  south  for  3, 154  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post  in 
stone  mound;  thence  south  23^  east  for  2,073  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post;  thence  south 
7**  35'  east  for  4,491  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post;  thence  south  37*=^  25'  east  for  13,324  feet, 
to  a  white-oak  post  on  rock  mound,  thence  south  41°  40'  east  for  4,763  ieet,  to  an  oak 
post  in  rock  mound;  thence  south  71°  20'  east  for  2,845  feet,  to  an  oak  post;  thenoe 
south  20°  30'  east  for  4,098  feet,  to  black-oak  tree  blazed  on  four  sides  4  feet  from  the 
ground;  thence  south  80°  15'  east  for  2,730  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  100  feet  in  height,  bushy 
top,  blazed  as  above;  thence  south  53°  10'  east  for  937  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  20  inches  in 
diameter,  forked  10  feet  above  groun^,  blazed  as  above;  thence  south  45°  10^  east  for 
2,333  feet,  to  a  black-oak  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  blazed  as  above ;  thence  south  72°  58' 
east  for  9,120  feet,  to  an  oak  post  on  high  knoll;  thence  north  39°  33'  east  lor  4,627  feet, 
to  a  white-oak  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  28°  30'  east  for 
2,485  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  16°  42"^  east 
for  3,209  Ieet,  to  a  black-oak  tree  32  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  norUi 
51°  40'  east  for  3,797  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  15  Inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above; 
thence  north  23°  32'  east  for  3,053  feet  to  a  white-oak  tree  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
blazed  as  above ;  thence  north  7°  35'  east  for  6,  f50  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  20  hiches  in  d  iam- 
eter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thenoe  north  48°  40'  east  for  1.088  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches 
in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  15°  ea^^t  for  719  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  20  inches 
in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  71° 25' east  for  982  f|^t,  to  a  forked  black 
oak  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  north  0°  15'  east  for  13,930  feet,  to  a 
white-oak  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  53°  45'  west  for  1,678 
feet  to  a  pine  tree  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  45°  25'  west  for 
4,616  Veet,  to  a  white  oak  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north 
76°  55'  west  for  3,935  feet,  to  a  whiteoak  tree,  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as 
above;  thence  north  81°  45'  west  for  5,67o  feet,  to  a  black-oak  tree  20  inches  in  diameter, 
and  blazai  as  above;  thenoe  north  89°  15'  west  for  1,874  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  35  inches  in 
diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  83°  15'  west  for  849  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  40 
inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  71°  15'  west  for  1,257  feet  tea  pine 
tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  60°  40'  west  for  1,337 
feet,  to  a  pine  tree  28  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  52°  25^  west 
for  1,530  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thentie  north 
64°  40^  west  for  5,525  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  35  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above; 
thence  south  78°  30'  west  for  604  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed 
as  above;  thence  north  84°  35'  west  for  3,357  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  9  inches  in  diameter,  and 
blazed  as  above;  thence  north  71°  40'  west  for  3,103  fbet,  to  a  pine  tree  40  inches  in 
diameter,  and  near  a  boulder,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  87°  35'  west  for  4,482 
feet  to  a  black-oak  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  south  66^  20' 
west  for  2,423  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence 
south  3°  37'  east  for  3,314  feet,  to  a  manderone  tree  40  indies  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as 
above;  thence  south  34°  10'  west  for  9,170  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  30  inches  in  diameter, 
and  blazed  as  above;  thence  south  23°  10'  west  for  1,7G8  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  50  inches 
in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  south  16°  50'  west  for  734  feet,  to  a  pine  tiree 
40  inches,  in  diameter  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  south  35°  40°  west  for  993  feet,  to  a 
double  pine  tree,  60  inches  by  25  inches  at  but,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  south  0^  25^ 
west  for  409  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  32  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  south 
61°  15'  east  for  1,046  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence 
north  48°  14°  east  for  1,347  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  biased 
as  above;  thenoe  north  41°  50'  east  for  1,043  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  25  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  blazed  as  above;  thence  north  32°  40'  east  tor  735  feet  to  point  of  beginning. 

The  total  length  of  said  boundary  being  31  miles  and  1,039  feet,  and  induding  an 
area  of  31,683  acres;  said  tract  of  land  being  more  minutely  described  in  the  field-notes 
and  plat  of  the  survey  of  said  tract  executed  in  December,  1869,  and  January,  1870,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Bvt.  Mcy.  Gen.  John  B.  Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Army,  by  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  R.  U.  Vazaro,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  30,  1870. 

I  hereby  order  that  **  Round  Valley,"  in  Mendocino  County,  California,  be  set  apart 
as  an  Indian  reservation,  in  accordance  with  the  recomnienflatiou  ot  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  the  same  is  delineated  on  the  map  accompanying  his  letter  of  the  30th 
March,  1870. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Dkpabcment  of  thk  Intekiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affaiks, 

March  29,  1873. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  terras  of  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3,  1873,  entitled  "An  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian 
Reservation  in  Caliibrnia  to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purpases." 

Section  2  of  said  act  provides  "that  said  township  line  between  townships  2*2  and  23 
north,  extending  from  the  middle  fork  of  Eel  River  on  the  east  to  Eel  River  on  the 
"west,  shall  hereafter  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Indian  reservation  in  Round 
Valley,  and  the  center  of  the  middle  ibrk  of  Eel  River  shall  be  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  the  center  of  Eel  River  shall  be  the  western  lK)undary  of  said  reservation,  with 
the  privilege  of  fishing  in  said  streams.'* 

Section  3  of  the  same  act  further  provides  **  that  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  President  sh^l  cause  to  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  entry  under  the  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  Jaws  all  the  land  lying  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
reservation  as  herein  defined,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Eel  River  and  the  north  fork 
of  said  river,  east  by  the  middle  fork,  and  west  by  Eel  Kiver."     *    *    * 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the 
President  be  requested  to  issue  his  order,  directing  that  the  tract  of  country  described 
in  said  section  3  thereof  be  withdrawn,  and  reserved  from  sale  or  entry  as  public  lands 
untilafter  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  to  fix  the  northern  boundary  of 
said  reservation,  shall  have  been  received  and  approved. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Seoretaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  1873. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  a  letter  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  'Affairs,  wherein  it  is  recommended  that  an  order  be  is- 
sued by  the  Executive,  directing  that  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1873,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round 
Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  be 
withdrawn  and  reserved  from  sale  and  entry  as  public  land  until  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  under  said  act  to  fix  the  northern  boundary  of  said  reservation, 
&c.,  shall  have  been  received  and  action  had  thereon. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  is  approved,  and  I  have  respectfully 
to  request  that  an  order  may  be  issued  setting  apart  the  lands  referred  to  for  the  pur- 
pose named. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
To  the  Pbesident. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  8,  1873. 
Let  the  lands  described  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1873,  for  the  res- 
toration to  market  of  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  California,  be 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  entry,  as  recommended  in  the  within  letter  of  the  honorable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  this  date. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion.  May  18,  1875. 
Whereas  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  *'  An  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley 
Indian  Reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  aud  for  other  purposes,'*  approved 
March  3,  1873  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  17,  p.  G3.>),  defiues  the  south,  e«Ast,  auU  we^tboond- 
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ariee  of  said  reservation,  and  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  report  its  north  boundary «  and  said  commission  having  made  their 
report,  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  August  4,  1874,  I  hereby 
order  and  proclaim  the  following  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  California,  conformable  to  said  act  of  Congress,  viz: 

Beginning  for  the  same  at  a  point  in  section  36,  of  township  23,  range  12  west.  Mount 
Diablo  meridian,  where  the  township  line  crosses  Eel  River,  being  at  a  point  about 
80  rods  west  of  the  southeast  comer  of  said  township  and  section;  thence  following 
the  courses  of  Eel  River  up  said  stream,  in  the  center  thereof,  to  a  point  where  the  same 
is  intersected  by  the  stream  known  as  Williams  Creek  or  Bland  Mountain  Creek;  thence 
following  up  the  center  of  said  creek  to  its  extreme  northern  source  on  the  ridge  dividing 
the  waters  of  said  creek  from  the  waters  of  Hall's  Cafion  or  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Eel  River,  at  the  foot  of  Bland  Mountain,  crossing  said  dividing  range  at 
a  point  on  a  line  whero  a  small  white-oak  tree  and  a  cluster  of  arborvitee  trees  are 
branded  with  the  letters  U.  S.  R. ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  center  of  said  Hall's 
Cafion  or  Creek;  thence  following  down  the  center  of  the  same  to  its  intersection  with 
the  North  Fork  of  Eel  River;  thence  down  the  center  of  said  North  Fork  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  main  fork;  thence  following  up  the  main  fork  of  the  Eel  River,  in  the  cen- 
ter thereof,  where  the  township  line  between  townships  22  and  23  north,  range  13  west, 
would  intersect  said  river,  if  produced;  thence  east  along  said  township  line  through 
ranges  13  and  12  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

•       U.  8.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  26,  1876. 
The  military  reservatiou  in  California  known  as  Camp  Wright,  embracing  the  west 
half  of  secition  1  and  the  east  half  of  section  2,  township  22  north,  range  13  west,  and 
containing  1  mile  square  of  land,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  having  been,  with  its 
buildings,  improvements,  &c.,  relinquished  by  the  War  Department,  the  Executive  order 
of  April  27,  1869,  creating  said  military  reservation,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  the  said 
tract  of  land,  with  its  buildings,  improvements,  &c.,  is  hereby  withheld  from  public  sale, 
and  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Indians  located  on  the  Round  Valley  Res- 
ervation, as  an  extension  thereof,  untU  otherwise  ordered. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

8mth  Biver  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

ApHl  9,  1862. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  report  from  Agent  Hanson, 
of  February  14,  and  also  his  letter,  with  accompanying  papers,  of  February  28,  1862, 
relative  to  the  destruction  by  flood  of  the  Klamath  Reservation  in  California,  and  the 
selection  of  a  new  reservation  in  the  Smith  River  Valley,  with  a  map  thereof  as  sub- 
mitted by  him. 

The  report  having  already  been  submitt^  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Afi^irs, 
and  understood  to  meet  their  approval,  I  would  respectfully  recommend,  should  it  meet 
with  your  concirrrence,  that  the  President  be  requested  to  cause  such  portions  of  the 
proposed  reservation  as  have  been  proclaimed  for  sale,  and  are  not  included  in  the  pur- 
chases made  by  Affent  Hanson  from  individuals,  to  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  that 
the  local  land  office  be  instructed  to  respect  the  same  as  an  Indian  reservation  until 
otherwise  ordered. 

Very  lespectAdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  P.  DOLE, 

Commisnomer, 
Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith, 

SecreU^  of  the  Inferior. 

[Indorsement.^ 

The  lands  embraced  in  the  proposed  reservation  may  be  withdrawn  from  sale  for  the 
present. 

C.  B.  SMITH. 
May  3,  1862. 

(The  lands  referred  to  were  in  townships  17, 18,  and  19,  lying  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  Del  Norte  Count\  ) 

This  reserve  was  ili^cjatiiiao:!  by  act  of  Con;;re3s,  approved  July  27,  1868  (15  Stats., 
221). 
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Tule  River  Reserve, 

Department  of  the  Inteeiob, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  9,  1873. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  AfGeors,  dated  the  3d  instant,  requesting  the  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Tale 
River,  King's  River,  Owen's  River,  Mauche  C^^jon,  and  other  scattering  bands  of  Indians 
in  California,  a  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Commencing  on  the  South  Tule 
River,  4  miles  below  the  Soda  Springs  on  said  river,  running  thence  north  to  the  ridge 
of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  South  Tule  and  Middle  Tule;  thence  east  on 
the  dividing  line  10  miles;  thence  south  to  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  South  Tule 
River  and  Deer  Creek;  thence  west  on  said  ridge  10  miles;  thence  north  to  the  place 
of  beginning;  the  said  described  tract  of  coautry  being  about  10  miles  long  and  6  nules 
wide.  The  request  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  meets  the  approval  of  this  Department, 
and  I  respectfully  recommend  tl^t  an  order  be  issued  by  the  Executive  setting  apart 
the  lands  referred  to  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  COWEN, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  9,  1873. 
Let  the  lands  described  in  the  within  letter  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  bands 
of  Indians  in  California  therein  named,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  October  3,  1873. 

It  ]a  Hereby  ordered  that  thf^fv/Uowlng  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withheld  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Tule  River,  King's  River, 
Owen's  River,  Manche  Cajon,  and  other  scattered  bands  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  known  as  the  **  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation,"  this  being  in  lieu  of  the 
reservation  set  apart  for  those  Indians  by  Executive  order,  dated  theOth  of  January  last, 
which  is  hereby  canceled: 

Commencing  on  the  south  fork  of  Tule  River,  4  miles  below  the  Soda  Springs  on  said 
river,  running  thence  north  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  North 
Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River;  thence  on  said  ridge  easterly,  extended  if  neces- 
sary, to  a  point  from  which  a  line  running  due  south  would  intersect  a  line  running  due 
east  from  the  place  of  b^^ning,  and  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  therefrom;  thence  from 
said  point,  due  south,  to  the  ridge  extended  if  necessary,  dividing  the  waters  of  theS6utli 
Fork  of  Tule  River  and  Deer  Creek;  thence  westerly  on  said  ridge  to  a  point  due  south 
of  the  place  of  beginning;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning,  as  indicated  by  red 
lines  on  above  diagram. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  August  3,  1878. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  of  that  portion  of  the  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
California  lying  within  the  following  boundary,  viz:  Commencing  at  a  place  where  :i 
line  running  due  north  from  a  point  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Tule  River,  4  miles  below 
the  Soda  Springs  o.n  said  river,  crosses  the  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
South  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River;  thence  north  to  the  ridge  of  mountains 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  North  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River;  thence  pn  said 
ridge  easterly  to  a  point  from  which  a  line  running  due  south  would  intersect  a  line 
running  due  east  from  the  place  of  beginning,  and  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  therefrom  ; 
thence  from  said  point  due  south  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
South  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River ;  thence  westerly  on  said  ridge  to  the  place 
of  l>eginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Yuma  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  6,  1883. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  viz.,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  channel  ot  the  Colorado  River,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Gila  {tiver,  thence  up  the  channel  of  the  Gila  River  to  the  range  line  (when 
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extended)  between  ranges  19  and  20  west  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  thenoe 
north  on  said  range  line  to  the  first  standard  parallel  south,  thenoe  west  on  said  parallel 
to  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River,  thence  down  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  sale  and  set 
apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Yuma  and  such  other  Indians  &s  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon:  Provided,  however^  That  any  tract  or  tracts  included 
within  the  above  described  boundaries  to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  the 
lawB  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  exdnded  firom  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


EXBOtrnvE  Maksiok,  January  9,  1884. 

In  lien  of  an  Executive  order  dated  July  6,  1683,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  as  a  reservation  for  the  Yuma  Indians,  which  order  is  hereby  can- 
celed, it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  countiy  in  the  S^te  of 
Caliiomia,  except  so  much  thereof  as  is  embraced  within  the  Fort  Yuma  militaiy»  reser- 
vation, viz,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River 
due  east  of  the  meander  comer  to  sections  19  and  30,  township  15  south,  range  24  east, 
San  Bernardino  meridian;  thence  west  on  the  line  between  sectiims  19  and  30  to  the 
range  line  between  townships  23  and  24  east;  thence  continuing  west  on  the  section  line 
to  a  point  which,  whan  surveyed,  will  be  the  comer  to  sections  22,  23,  26,  and  27,  in 
township  .15  south,  range  21  east;  thence  south  on  the  line  between  sections  26  and  27 
in  township  15  south,  range  21  east,  and  continuing  south  on  the  section  lines  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  international  boundary,  being  the  comer  to  fractional  sections  34  and  35, 
in  township  16  south,  range  21  eastf  thence  easterly  on  the  international  boundary  to 
the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  up  said  river,  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be, 'and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn 
from  settlement  and  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Yuma  and  such  other 
Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  tract  or  tracts  included  within  the  foregoing-described  boundaries  to  wliich  valid 
rights  have  attached  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  excluded  out  of  the 
reservation  hereby  made. 

It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  the  Fort  Yuma  military  reservation  before  mentioned  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
be  used  for  Indian  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Indian  reservation  established  by 
this  order,  said  military  reservation  having  been  abandoned  by  the  War  Department  for 

military  purposes.  ^^ 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


OOLOBADO. 
Cheifenne  and  Arapaho  Keserve, 

(For  other  orders  relating  to  reserve  for  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  see  Indian  Teni- 

toin^.) 

Dbpabtmsnt  of  the  Intebiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

January  14,  1868. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  reference  from  yoiji  on  the  20th  ultimo 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  General  John  B.  Sanborn,  dated  the  17th  ultimo,  request- 
ing that  patents  may  issue  for  selections,  described  in  this  letter,  to  the  half-breeds  en- 
titled under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  treaty  of  1865  (see  pam- 
phlet laws,  second  session  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  Treaties,  page  143),  and  upon  which  you 
direct  a  report  of  the  views  of  this  office.  In  reference  to  the  same  I  would  respectfully 
say  that  I  doubt  the  practicability  of  having  patents  issued  in  the  absence  of  surveys. 
♦  *  «  *  *  *  ♦ 

It  is  provided  in  said  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1865  that  such  lands  shall  be  selected 
fh)m  the  reservation  established  by  the  first  articleof  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  treaty 
ofFebraarylS,  1861  (see  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  page  1163).  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  tho  h.alf-breeds  entitled  to  selections  under  said  treaty  arc  set- 
tled and  have  made  valuable  improvements  upon  the  lands  they  desire  to  have  patented 
to  them,  and  as  there  may  be  delay  in  the  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  the  selections, 
during  which  time  the  railway  company     *    *    *     may  procure  legislation  granting 
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them  lands  in  the  reserve  from  which  the  half-breed  selectioDS  are  provided  by  treaty  to 
be  made,  I  respectftilly  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  direct  that  this 
■eserve  be  withdrawn  Irom  sale  nntil  these  selections  are  made. 
Very  reepectf\[illy,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  MIX, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Bbownino, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

BBPABTMBNT  of  IfHE  INTSBIOB, 

January  16,  1868. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  commnnication  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  A£fairs,  of  the  14th  instant,  and  accompanying  paper  in  relation  to  the 
selections  of  lands  for  half-breeds  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  tribes,  under 
thefilth  article  of  the  treaty  of  October  14th,  1865,  with  said  tribes;  and  recommend  that 
the  Indian  reservation  therein  referred  to  be  withdrawn  from  sale  until  the  selections 
are  made  as  recommended. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING,  Secretary. 
To  the  Pbbbident. 

[Indorsement.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  16,  1868. 
Let  the  reservation  within  referred  to  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  as  recommended  by 
ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

•  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Department  of  the  Interiob, 

November  17,  1870. 
Sib:  This  Depf^rtment  has  been  informed  by  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, under  date  of  the  16th  instant,  that  patents  for  the  selections  of  land  for  half- 
breeds,  under  the  fiflh  article  of  the  treaty  of  14th  October,  1865,  with  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  Indians,  have  been  issued,  and  that  the  object  for  which  the  withdrawal 
from  sale  of  the  reservation  for  said  Indians  was  made,  by  order  of  the  President,  has 
been  accomplished.  You  will  take  appropriate  action  with  a  view  to  restoring  said  res- 
ervation to  market 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  OTTO, 
Acting  Secretary, 
TheCoHMissiONBB  OF  thb  Genebal  Land  Office. 


Ute  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  2Q,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado  lying  within 
the  following  described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
present  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  March  2,  1868  (Stats,  at 
Laige,  vol.  15,  p.  619);  thence  running  north  on  thel07thdegreeof  longitude  to  the  first 
standard  parallel  north;  thence  west  on  said  first  standard  parallel  to  the  boundary  line 
between  Colorado  and  Utah;  thence  south  with  said  boundary  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Ute  Indian  Reservation;  thence  east  with  the  north  boundary  of  the  said  reservation 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Ute  Indians,  as  an  addition  to  the  present  reservation 
in  said  Territoiy. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  17,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  country  in  the  State  of  Colorado  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Park,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  fifty-third  mile-post  on  the  north  line  of  the  survey  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ute  cession,  executed  by  James  W.  wiiller  in  187'»;  thent^n  south  4 
xoiles;  thence  east  4  miles;  thence  north  4  miles,  to  the  said  north  line;  thence  west  to 
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the  place  of  begmuing,  be^  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain 
and  set  apart  as  a  part  of  the  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  in  accordance  with  the  first  article 
of  an  agreement  made  with  said  Indians  and  ratified  by  Congress  April  29, 1874  (Stats. 
at  Large,  vol.  18,  p.  36). 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  February  7,  1879. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, to  wit:  Commencing  at  the  intersectioa  of  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude  with 
the  107th  degree  of  west  longitude;  thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  the  ridge  described 
in  Hayden's  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  said  State  as  the  **  National  Divide" 
of  the  San  Juan  Mountains;  thence  following  said  divide  in  a  general  northerly  and 
northwestly  direction  to  longitude  107  degrees  and  23  minutes  west;  thence  due  south 
to  latitude  37  degrees  and  17  minutes  north;  thence  due  east  to  the  107th  meridian  of 
^west  longitude;  theuce  south  with  said  meridixm  to  the  p^ce  of  beginning,  be,  and  tbe 
same  is  hereby,  witbdmwn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
the  Muache,  Capote,  and  Weeminuchee  bands  of  Ute  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  4,  1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  Colorado,  viz: 
Commencing  at  the  northeast  comer  of  tbe  present  Ute  Indian  lie^ervation,  as  defined 
in  tbe  treaty  of  March  2,  1863  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15,  p.  619) ;  thence  running  north  on 
the  107th  degree  of  longitude  to  the  first  standard,  parallel  north;  thence  west  on  said 
first  standard  parallel  to  the  boundary  line  between  Colorado  and  Utah;  thence  south 
with  said  boundary  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Ute  Indian  Reservation;  thence  east 
with  the  nortb  boundary  of  the  said  reservation  to  the  place  of  b^inning,  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Ute  Indians  by  Exeeative 
order  dated  November  22,  1875,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public 
domain. 

It  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  Colocado, 
viz:  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude  with  the1U7th 
degree  of  west  longitude;  thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  the  ridge  described  in  Hay- 
den's Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  said  State  as  the  **  National  Divide  "  of  the 
San  Juan  Mountains;  thence  Ibllowing  said  divide  in  a  general  northerly  and  northwest- 
erly direction  to  longitude  107  degrees  and  23  minutes  west:  thence  due  south  to  latitude 
37  degrees  and  17  minutes  north;  thence  due  east  to  the  l67t4i  meridian  of  west  longi- 
tude; thence  south  with  said  meridian  to  the  place  of  beginning,  withdrawn  from  sale 
aihd  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Muache,  Capote,  and  Weeminuchee 
bands  of  Ute  Indians  b/  Executive  order  dated  February  7,  1879,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


DAKOTA. 

Orow  Qreek  Beserve, 

UsHEB'8  Landing,  Dak.,  Juiy  1, 1863. 
Sib:  *    *    *   With  this  report  I  transmit  a  plat  and  field  notes  of  the  surveys  made 
for  the  Sioux  an^  Winnebago  Reservations  by  Mr.  Powers,  and  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention. 

«  *     .  «  *  «  *  « 

The  reservation  for  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  is  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  in  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Crow 
Creek,  in  Dakota  Territory;  follow  up  said  channel  of  the  Mis-^uri  River  about  14  miles, 
to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sne-o-tka  Creek;  thence  due  north  and  through  the 
center  of  the  stockade  surrounding  the  agency  buildings  for  the  Siqpx  of  the  Mississii^ 
and  Winnebago  Indians,  about  3  miles,  to  a  large  stone  mound;  thence  due  east  20  miles; 
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thence  dae  south  to  the  Cedar  Islatid  River  or  American  Creek;  thence  down  the  said 
river  or  creek  to  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  said  channel  to 
the  phice  bf  b^^ning.     *    *    * 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CLARK  W.  THOMPSON, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  William  P.  Dolb, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,     . 
(See  An.  Rep.  Ind.  Office  for  1863,  p.  318,  and  Stats,  at  Large,  voL  15,  p.  635.     Also 
Old  Winnebago  Reeerv<). ) 


Drifting  Ooose  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  27,  1879. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  townships  numbered  119,  120,  and  121  north,  of  range  63 
west,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  reservation 
for  the  use  of '  ^  Mag-a-bo-das ' *  or  ' '  Drilling  Goose ' '  b&nd  of  Yanktonais  Sioux  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  July  13,  1880. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  townships  Nos.  119,  120,  and  121  north,  of  range  63  west, 
in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  set  apart  by  Executive  order,  dated  June  27,  1879,  for  the 
use  of  **Mag-a^ bo-das*'  or  "Drifting  Goose"  band  of  Yanktonais  Sioux  Indians,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


FoH  Berthold  Beaerve. 

Hbadquabtebs,  Fort  Stevenson, 

September  25, 1869. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  consulted  the  best  guides  and  obtained 
all  available  information  in  addition  to  my  own  examination,  as  far  as  it  was  practi- 
cable, in  regard  to  a  reservation  for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians. 

I  had  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  three  tribes,  and  read  the  communication 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  forwarded  to  me  from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  department,  with  which  they  seemed  much  pleased.  I  proposed  to  them 
the  following  reservation,  with  which  they  were  satisfied:  From  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  4  miles  below  the  Indian  village  (Berthold),  in  a  northeast  direction  3  mjles 
(so  as  to  include  the  wood  and  grazing  around  the  village);  from  this  point  a  line  run- 
ning so  as  to  strike  the  Missouri  River  at  the  junction  of  Little  Knife  Uiver  with  it; 
^ence  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  Powder  River,  up  the  Powder 
River  to  where  the  Little  Powder  River  unites  with  it;  thence  in  a  direct  line  across  to 
the  starting  point  4  miles  below  Berthold.  The  Indians  desired  that  the  reservation 
should  extend  to  the  Mouse  River«  but  in  view  of  a  railroad  passing  over  that  country 
1  did  not  accede  to  their  wish.  They  seemed  to  comprehend  my  reason  for  not  doing 
so,  and  were  satisfied.  I  have  endeavored  in  this  proposed  reservation  to  give  them 
land  enough  to  cultivate  and  for  hunting  and  grazing  purposes.  I  inclose  a  sketch  of 
thepropo^  reservation. 

Very  reepectiully,  sir, 

S.  A.  WAINWRIGHT, 
Captain  Twenty-second  Infantry,  C&mmandinff  Post. 
Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  O.  D.  Greene, 

A^.  Gfen.  Dept.  of  Dakota^  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Department  op  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washint/ton,  D.  C,  April2,  1870. 
Sir  :  I  hava  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  of  Capt.  S.   A.  Wainwright, 
Twenty-second  United  Sfcites  Infantry,  commanding  post  at  Fort  Stevenson,  Dak., 
dated  September  25  last,  indorsed  respectively  by  the  conimaodiug  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dakota  and  by  the  assistant  atyutant-general  ot  the  ^XiiiUiry  Division  of  th^ 
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MisBonri,  and  forwarded  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States  Army  to  thiv 
office,  relative  to  setting  apart  of  a  reservation  for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and 
Mandan  Indians. 

This  has  been  the  snbject  of  correspondence  before  between  Maj.  Gen.  Win  field  S. 
Hancock,  commanding  Department  of  Dakota,  and  this  office. 

General  Hancock,  in  a  letter  dated  near  Fort  Rice,  Dak.,  July  21,  1869,  addressed  to 
Bvt.  Mai.  Gen.  George  L.  Hartsuff,  assi3tantadjntant*general,  Military  Division  of  the 
Missouri  (copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  direction  of  Lieutenant-General  Sher- 
idan to  this  office),  states  that  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians,  among 
others,  complain  *^  that  whites  came  on  their  land  at  Berthold  and  cat  wood  for  sale  to 
steamboats.  They  want  this  stopped.  They  are  willing  that  boats  should  go  and  cut 
all  they  want,  but  do  not  want  strangers  to  come  and  sell  their  wood  while  they  are 
starving;  they  want  to  cut  and  sell  it  themselves. "  * 

General  Hancock  further  states,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  those  Indians  had  a  reservation  or  not.  and  that  he  has  instructed  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Stevenson  to  examine  the  country  about  Berthold  and  to  rec- 
ommend what  portions  should  be  set  off  for  them. 

By  letter  dated  August  16  last  General  Hancock  was  informed  by  this  office  that  by 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Laramie  October  17,  1851,  which  was  not  ratified,  but  was 
amended  by  the  Senate,  and  the  stipulations  as  amended  fulfilled  by  the  Government, 
the  following  are  given  as  the  boundaries  of  a  reservation  for  the  Gros  Ventres,  Aricka- 
rees,  and  Mandans,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Heart  River;  thence  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone  River;  thence  up  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of 
Powder  River;  thence  southeast  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River;  theoce 
along  the  Black  Hills  to  the  head  of  Heart  River,  and  down  said  river  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

A  subsequent  treaty  was  concluded  with  these  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  July  27,  18S6. 
This  makes  no  provision  in  regard  to  a  reservation.  The  Indians,  parties  to  the  same, 
grant  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  lay  out  and  construct  roads,  highways,  and  tele- 
graphs through  their  country,  and  they  cede  to  the  United  States  'Hheir  right  and  title 
to  the  following  lands,  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Missouri,  JSiver,  to  wit: 
Begmning  on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Snake  River,  about  30  miles  below  Fort 
Berthold;  thence  up  Snake  River  in  a  northeast  direction  25  miles;  thence  southwardly, 
parallel  to  the  Missouri  River,  to  a  point  opposite  .and  25  miles  east  of  old  Fort  Clarke; 
thence  west  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  the  old  Fort  Clarke;  thence  up  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  place  of  beginning.'' 

This  treaty  has  never  been  ratified,  but  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  There  are  no  treaty  stipulations  with  these  Indians 
relative  to  a  reservation  for  them  which  have  been  ratified. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  reservation  as  prop;>3ed  by  Captain  Wainwright  is  a 
part  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  of  Fort  Laramie,  with  the  addition  of  a  strip  of  land  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  from  Fort  Berthold  Lidian  village  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Knife  Itiver,  as 
shown  by  the  indexed  diagram;  and  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  an  order 
of  the  Executive  may  be  invoked,  directing  the  setting  apartof  a  reservation  for  said  In- 
dians as  proposed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R  S.  PARKER, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  op  the  Iittebiob, 
Wdshingtony  D.  C,  April  12,  1870. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  lay  before  you  a  communication  dated  the  2d  in- 
stant, from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi&iis,  together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
reporting  the  selection  by  Captain  Wainwright,  Twenty -second  Infantry,  of  a  reservation 
for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians,  and  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  lands  included  within  the  boundary  lines  of  said  reserve  5e  set  apart  for  those  In- 
dians by  Executive  order,  as  Indicated  in  the  inclosed  diagram  of  the  same. 
I  have  the  hohor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX,  Secretary. 
The  Pbbsident. 

Washington,  D".  C,  AprU  12,  1870. 
Let  the  lands  indicated  in  the  accompanying  diagram  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
the  Arickaree.  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians,  as  recommended  in  the  letter  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  12th  instant. 

U.  S.  GRANT 
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ExKcunvE  Mansiok,  July  13,  188(). 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan 
Teservations  set  aside  by  Ezecative  order  dated  April  12,  1870,  and  known  as  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  and  situated  in  the  Territories  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  respect- 
ively, lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  viz,  beginning  at  a  point  where  the 
northern  forty-mile  limit  ofthegrant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  intersects  the  pres- 
ent southeast  boundary  of  the  Port  Berthold  Indian  lieservation;  thence  westerly  with 
the  line  of  said  forty- mile  limit  to  its  intersection  with  range  line,  between  ranges  9-^  and 
93  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian;  thence  north  along  said  range  line  to  its  inter- 
section -^th  the  south  bank  of  the  Little  Missouri  River;  thence  northwesterly  along  and 
up  the  south  bank  of  said  Little  Missouri  River,  with  the  meanders  thereof  to  its  inter- 
section vTith  the  range  line  between  ranges  96  and  97  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian; 
thence  westerly  in  astraight  lineto  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Fort  Buibrd  Military  Reser- 
vation; thence  west  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  military  reservation  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  present  northwest  boundary  of  theFortBertliolil  In- 
dian Reservation ;  thence  along  the  present  boundary  of  said  reservation  and  thesout  h  bank 
of  th,e  Yellowstone  River  to  the  Powder  River;  thence  up  the  Powder  River  to  where  the 
Little  Powder  River  unites  with  it;  thence  northeasterly  in  a  direct  Hue  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz,  beginning  on  the  most  easterly  point 
of  the  present  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  (on  the  Missouri  River);  thence  north 
to  the  .township  line  between  townships  158  and  159  north;  thence  west  along  said 
township  line  to  its  intersection  with  the  White  Earth  River;  thence  down  the  si\id 
White  Earth  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri  River;  thence  along  the  pres- 
ent boundary  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Knife  River;  thence  southeasterly  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  point  of  biginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Old  Winnebiigo  Reserve.  j 

UsHEB's  Landing,  Dak.,  July  1,  1863. 
Sib:  With  this  report  I  transmit  a  plat  and  field-notes  of  the  surveys  made  for  the 
Sioux  and  Winneb^  reservations  by  Mr.  Powers,  and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention. 

The  reservation  for  the  Winnebago  Indians  is  bounded  as  follows, to  wit:  Beginning  at 
a  point  in  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  where  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  Reserve  intersects  the  same;  thence  north  and  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stockade  surrounding  the  agency  buildings  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Winnebago  Indians,  and  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  Sioux 
Reserve;  thence  along  the  northern  boundary  of  said  Sioux  Reserve  10  miles;  thence 
due  north  20  miles;  thence  due  west  to  the  middle  channel  of  Medicine  Knoll  River; 
thence  down  said  river  to  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  down  the 
said  channel  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

******* 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CLARK  W.  THOMPSON, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Hon.  Wm.  p.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs, 

(See  An.  Rep.  Ind.  Office,  for  1863,  page  318,  and  also  Stats,  at  Large.,  vol.  15,  p.  635.) 


Executive  Mansion,  February  27,  1885. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  known 

as  the  Old  Winnebago  Reservation  and  the  Sioux  or  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  and  lying 

on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  set  apart  and  reserved  by  Executive  order  dated 

January  1 1,  1875,  and  which  is  not  covered  by  Executive  order  dated  August  9,  1879, 
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restoring  certain  of  the  lands  reserved  by  the  order  of  Jan  nary  It,  1875,  except  the  fol- 
lowing described  tracts:  Townships  108  north,  range  71  west,  108  north,  range  12  went ; 
fractional  township  108  north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  section  4,  sections  5,  6,  7. 
8,  9,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33  of  township  107  north,  range  70 
west;  fractional  townships  107  north,  range  71  west,  107  north,  range  72  west,  107 
north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  township  106  north,  range  70  west,  and  the  I'rac- 
tional  township  106  north,  range  71  west;  and  except  also  all  tracts  within  the  limits  of 
the  aforesaid  Old  Winnebi^^  Reservation  and  the  Sionx  or  Crow  Creek  Reservation, 
which  are  ontside  the  limits  of  the  above-described  tracts  and  which  may  have  hereto- 
fore been  allotted  to  the  Indians  residing  upon  said  reservation,  or  which  may  have  here- 
tofore been  selected  or  occupied  by  the  said  Indians  under  and  ih  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  April  29,  1868,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A,  ARTHUR. 

(The  above  order  was  annalled  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  April  17, 1885.     See 
2aStat8.,  844.) 


Santee  Sioux  Reserve. 

DEPABTSCEirr  OP  THE  Intbriob,  Officb  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  19,  1867. 
As  special  commissioner  I  have  concluded  a  preliminary  arrangement  with  the  Santee 
Sioux  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  by  which  they  consent  to  go  into  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  lying  between  the  Big  Sioux  on  the  east  and  the 
James  River  on  the  west,  and  between  the  forty-fonrth  and  forty-iifth  parallels  of  lati- 
tude. This  reservation  is  selected  with  the  approbation  of  the  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  the  Delegate  in  Congress,  as  also  the  surveyor-general  of  the  said  Territory.  I 
aln  informed  that  there  are  no  white  settlements  within  its  limits,  and  no  part  of  it  has 
yet  been  surveyed  by  the  United  States. 

I  would  therefore  request  that  an  order  be  issued  by  the  President  to  withdraw  fVom 
market  the  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  said  reservation,  so  as  to  keep  the 
whites  from  attempting  any  settlement  within  it.  This,  I  am  informed,  has  been  the 
practice  in  many  similar  cases. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  Indians  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  I  would 
request  that  this  order  be  issued  immediately. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  V.  BOGY, 
Special  Commissioner^ 
To  the  Secbetaey  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washiwfton  City. 

P.  S. — I  hand  you  a  letter  from  General  Tripp,  surveyor-general  of  Dakota,  reooni- 
mending  the  withdrawal  of  this  land  /rom  market. 

Dbpabtmbnt  of  the  Intebiob, 

March  20,  1867. 
I  respectfhlly  lay  before  the  President  the  proposition  of  Special  Commissioner  Bogy, 
as  herein  contained,  and  recommend  that  the  lands  described  be  withdrawn  from  mar- 
ket. 


Let  the  lands  be  withdrawn  as  recommended. 
Mabch  20,  1867. 


O.  H.  BROWNING,  S&sretary, 
ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Wofthington,  D.  C.JulyQ,  1869. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  dated  the  2d  ultimo>  asking  information  relative  to  the  Santee  Sioux 
Indian  reservation,  situated  between  the  Bisj  Sioux  and  James  Riven,  and  between  the 
forty-fourth  and  forty-fiflh  parallels  of  north  latitude,  in  Dakota  Territory,  and  sug- 
gesting that  if  those  lands  :ir<'  no  longer  occupied  by  Indians,  necessary  steps  should  be 
taken  to  restore  thcni  to  the  public  don^aip, 
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This  office  has  informally  obtained  from  tho  (UMnral  T,:in(l  Office  the  inclostd  copy  of 
a  letter  and  indorsements,  by  which  it  appear  that  Lewis  V.  P»(>jjy,  a-^  a  Rpei-ial  coni- 
rais^ioner.  selected  the  above  df^tri hid  reservation,  and  that  upon  the  n-nmimenflation 
of  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning,  then  Secretary  ol' the  Interior,  the  said  lands  were  withdniwn 
from  market  by  order  of  the  President,  dated  March  '20.  1H07. 

The  Santee  Sionx  Indians  have  never  occupied  t  liis  reservation.  They  liave  a  ixwerva- 
tionon  the  Niobrara  River,  in  Xel)''aKka.  wliere  I  di'em  it  proper  they  sliouM  remain. 
It  is  not  practicable  for  them  to  be  located  upon  the  reserve  above  dc.Hrd)ed. 

I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  order  of  the  President  withdramng  the 
above-described  lands  from  market  may  be  rescinded. 
Please  return  the  accompanying  pai)err5. 

Very  respectftilly,  Vour  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commisfiioiier. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  tuk  Interior, 

Jti/y  10,  1869. 
The  proposition  of  the  Corami.*vsioner  of  Imlian  Afl'airs  is  approved,  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  lands  withheld  be  restored  t^>  market. 

J.  D.  COX, 

i^ecretary. 

ExEc^niVE  Mansion.  Ju/y  13,  1869. 
I  hereby  rescind  the  Executive  order  of  Marcli  20,  IS()7,  referred  to,  and  direct  the 
restoration  of  the  lands  withheld  to  market. 

U.  S.  (rRANT. 

Sioux  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  11,  1875. 
It  la  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lying  within 
the  following -described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  on  the  ea>st  bank  of  the  Mi.ssouri 
River  where  the  fbrty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same;  thence  east  with 
said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  ninety-ninth  degreeof  west  longitude;  thtncesouth  with 
said  degree  of  longitude  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mi3.souri  River;  thence  up  and  with  the 
east  bank  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indiana,  as  an  addition 
to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

EXECITTIVE  Mansion,  March  16,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  a  point  where  the  102d  degree 
of  west  longitude  intersects  the  46th  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thence  north  on  said 
iO*2d  degree  of  longitude  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Cannon  Ball  River:  thence  down  and 
with  the  south  bank  of  said  river  to  a  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  said  Cannon  Ball  River;  thence  down  and  with  the  eaH  bank  of 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River;  thence  up  and  with  the  south  bank 
of  Beaver  River  to  the  100th  degree  of  west  longitude;  thence  south  with  said  100th 
degree  of  longitude  to  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude:  tlience  west  with  siiid  parallel  ot 
latitude  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians,  as  an  addition  to  their  pres- 
ent reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  20,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  that  portion  of  the  public  domain  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota 
lying  south  of  an  east  and  west  line  from  the  northwest  eorner  of  the  Yankton  Indian 
Reservation  to  the  ninety-ninth  degree  of  longitude,  and  lietween  said  longitude  and  the 
Missouri  River  on  the  west  and  the  Yankton  Indian  Reservation  on-  the  east,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  lor  the  use  of  the 
several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  as  an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Terri- 
tory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
8222  I  A ^21 
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ExsonriYS  BIahbion,  November  28,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  the  country  hi  the  Territory  of  Dakota  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Miasoori  River,  lying  within  the  following  bonndaries,  viz:  Commencing  at 
a  point  on  the  soath  bank  of  Beaver  River,  intersected  by  the  one- hundredth  d^ree  of 
west  longitude;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  east  corner  of  the  Fort  Rice  Military  Res> 
ervation;  thence  in  a  southwestern  direction  along  the  said  military  reservation  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  with  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  Beaver  River;  thenoe  up  and  with  t4ie  south  bank  of  Beaver  River  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  saleand  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  as  an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Terrri- 
toiy. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExBCunvE  Maksion,  August  9,  18^. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  Dakota 
Territory  created  by  Executive  orders  dated  January  11,  March  16,  and  May  20,  1875, 
and  November  28,  1876,  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz;  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  where  the  west  line  of  the  Fort  Randall  military  reservation  crosses  the 
Missouri  River;  thence  up  and  along  said  river  to  the  montli  of  American  Creek;  tlienoe 
up  and  along  said  creek  to  the  ninety- ninth  degree  of  west  longitude;  thence  south 
aJong  said  degree  to  a  point  due  west  from  the  uortliwest  cancer  of  the  Yankton  Indian 
Reservation;  thence  due  east  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  reservation;  thence  due 
south  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  Fort  liandall  military  reservation;  thence  follow- 
ing said  boundary  line  northwesterly  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  military  reserva- 
tion; thence  south  on  the  west  boundary  line  of  said  reservation  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. And  also  the  following-described  land:  Beginning  at  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  the  mouth  of  Medicine  Knoll  Creek;  thence  up  and  along  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  boundary  line  of  Fort  Sully  military  reservation;  thenoe  northeasterly 
idong  said  boundary  line  to  the  southeast  comer  of  said  military  reservation;  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  boundary  line  of  said  reservation  to  the  northeast  corner 
thereof;  thence  due  north  to  the  cast  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  and  along 
the  east  bank  of  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bois  Cache;  thenc«  due  north  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  and  along  the  east  bank  of  said  river  to 
the  south  line  of  township  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  north;  thence  east'  along  said 
township  line  to  the  line  between  ranges  seventy-eight  and  seventy-nine  west;  thenoe 
north  along  said  range  line  to  Beaver  Creek,  or  the  north  l>oundary  line  of  the  reserva- 
tion set  aside  by  Executive  order  of  March  16,  1875;  thence  west  along  said  creek  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thenoe  up  and  along  said  east  bapk  to  the  southeast 
comer  of  Fort  Rice  military  reservation;  thence  northeasterly  along  said  military  res- 
ervation to  the  east  comer  of  said  reservation;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  a  point  on  the 
south  bank  of  Beaver  Creek  where  said  creek  is  intersected  by  the  one  hundredth  degree 
of  west  longitude;  thence  south  with  said  one  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  to  the 
forty-sixth  parallcdof  north  latitude;  thence  east  with  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 
ninety-ninth  degree  of  west  longitude:  thence  south  with  said  d^reeof  longitude  to  its 
intersection  with  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  old  Sioux  or  Crow  Creek  reservation; 
thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  line  of  said  reservation  to  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  the  old  Winnebago  Reservation;  thence  north  along  said  east  line  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  Winneb^o  Reservation;  thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  line 
of  said  reservation  to  the  middle  channel  of  Medicine  Knoll  Creek;  thence  down  the 
middle  channel  of  said  creek  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  re- 
stored to  the  public  domain. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


ExKCxmvB  Mansion,  January  24,  1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, viz:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Nebraska 
and  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  where  the  range  line  between  ranges  44  and  45  west  of  the 
sixth  principal  meridian,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  intersects  said  boundary  line;  thence 
east  along  said  boundary  line  5  miles;  thence  due  south  5  miles;  thence  due  west 
10  miles;  thence  due  north  to  said  boundary  line;  thence  due  east  along  said  boundary 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set 
aside  as  an  addition  to  the  present  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

This  order  of  reservation  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR 
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ExBCunvB  Mansiok,  March  20.  1884. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  lands  embraced  within  the  three  existinf;  Ezecntive 
additions  to  the  Great  Sioox  Reservation,  in  Dakota,  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  viz, 
the  one  opposite  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  the  one  opposite  the  month  of  Grand  River 
and  the  site  of  the  old  Grand  River  Agency,  and  the  one  opposite  the  month  of  Big 
Cheyenne  River  and  the  Cheyenne  River  A^^cy,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  restored 
to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain,  the  same  being  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


IkrUe  Mountain  Beserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  December  21,  1882. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
viz:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  international  boundary  where  the  tenth  guide  meri- 
dian west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian  (being  the  range  line  between  ranges  73  and 
74  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian)  will,  when  extended,  intersect  said  interna- 
tional boundary:  thence  south  on  the  tenth  guide  meridian  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
township  161  north,  range  74  west;  thence  east  on  the  15th  standard  parallel  north,  to 
the  northeast  comer  of  township  160  north,  range  74  west;  thence  south  on  the  tenth 
gnide  meridian  west  to  the  southeast  comer  of  township  159  north,  range  74  west; 
thence  east  on  the  line  between  townships  158  and  159  north  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
township  159  north,  range  70  west;  thence  north  with  the  line  between  ranges  69  and 
70  west  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  160  north,  range  70  west;  thence  west  on 
the  fifteenth  standard  parallel  north  to  the  southeast  comer  of  township  161  north, 
range  70  west;  thence  north  on  the  line  between  ranges  6f)  and  70  west  to  the  interna- 
tional boundary;  thence  west  on  the  international  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  for  tlie 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewas  and  such  other  Indians 
of  the  Chippewa  mbe  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

ExBCtjnvE  Mansion,  March  29, 1884. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Turtle  Mount- 
ain band  of  Chippewa  Indians  by  Executive  order  dated  December  21,  1882,  except 
townships  162  and  163  north,  range  71  west,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the 
mass  of  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  3, 1884. 
The  Executive  order  dated  March  29, 1884,  whereby  certain  lands  in  the  Territory  of 
Dakota  previously  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  were,  with  the  exception  of  towiSsbips  16:i  and  163  north,  range  71 
west,  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  substitute 
township  162  north,  range  70  west,  for  township  163  north,  range  71  west,  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  such  amendment  being  to  withdraw  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart 
for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  said  Indians  said  township  162  north,  range  70  west,  in 
lien  of  township  163  north,  range  71  west,  which  last-mentioned  township  is  thereby 
restored  to  the  mass  of  the  pnbUc  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


IDAHO. 

CoBur  d'AUne  Reserve, 

Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

May  23,  1867. 

SiB:  Under  date  October  1,  1866,  Govemor  Ballard,  of  Idaho,  was  instructed  to 
select  and  report  to  this  office  reservations  for  the  use  of  the  Boise  and  Brnneau  bands 
of  Shoshones,  in  the  southern  part,  and  for  the  Coeur  d' Alines  and  other  Indians,  in  the, 
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northern  part  of  that  Territory.  These  instmctions  were  based  npon  statements  con- 
tained in  the  annoai  report  of  6k>vemor  Ballad,  printed  at  pages  191  and  192  of  the 
annual  report  of  this  office  for  1866.  There  are  no  treaties  existing  with  either  of  the 
tribes  or  bands  named,  nor,  so  &r  as  the  Shoshones  are  concerned,  have  they  any  such 
complete  tribal  organization  as  would  justify  treaties  with  them,  even  if  such  arrange- 
ments were  practicable  under  the  force  of  recent  legislation  by  Congress.  The  northern 
tribes  have  a  better  organization,  but  advices  from  the  Executive  indicate  that  while  a 
necessity  exists  for  some  arrangement  under  which  the  Indians  of  all  the  bands  referred 
to  should  have  some  lixed  home  set  apart  for  them  before  the  lands  are  all  occupied  by 
the  whites,  who  are  rapidly  prospecting  the  country,  such  arrangements  can  now  be 
made  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Department. 

I  herewith  transmit  two  reports  of  Governor  Ballard,  describing  tracts  proposed  to  be 
set  apart  for  these  Indians.  So  far  as  the  one  intended  for  the  Shoshones  is  concerned, 
its  location  as  a  permanent  home  for  those  bands  ts  dependent  upon  the  consent  of 
Washakee's  band,  commonly  known  and  heretofore  treated  with  as  the  eastern  bands 
Shoshones;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement.  The 
land  referred  to  is  within  the  limits  acknowledged  as  their  hunting  range  by  the  treaty 
of  1863.  Believing  that  the  Interest  of  the  Government  as  well  as  that  of  the  Indians 
requires  that  such  action  should  be  taken,  I  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested 
to  set  apart  the  reservation,  described  in  the  diagram  herewith,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
referred  to,  and  that  the  General  Land  Office  be  directed  to  respect  the  boundaries  thna 
defined. 

Should  the  suggestions  herein  contained  be  approved,  and  favorable  action  had,  this 
office  will  inform  the  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  the  fact,  and  di- 
rect such  further  measures  as  to  carry  the  plan  into  operation  without  delay,  so  far  as 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  will  permit. 
Very  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR, 

OommisHoner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  op  the  .Interior,  General  Land  Office, 

June  6,  1867. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  27th 
ultimo,  transmitting  one  from  the  Commissions  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  23d-  May  last, 
with  accompanying  documents,  relating  to  proposed  Indian  reservations  in  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory; and  in  obedience  to  your  directions  that  I  examine  and  report  upon  the  sabject- 
matter,  I  have  to  state  as  follows: 

The  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  reference  to  the  reservations 
proposed  for  the  Boise  and  Brunean  bands  of  Shohones  in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho,  and 
for  the  CGBur  d' Aldnes  and  other  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  that  Territory,  is  that 
the  same  may  be  set  apart  by  the  President  for  those  Indians  as  their  home  reservations 
to  the  extent  as  represented  on  the  accompanying  diagrams  herewith,  and  transferred  on 
a  map  of  Idaho  accompany  this  letter,  being  there  represented  in  green  and  blue  shadings 
respectively. 

The  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  local  Indian  agents,  as  per  separate  diagrams  ot  the 
above  reservations,  are: 

1st.  The  Boise  and  Brunean  bands  of  Shoshones  and  Bannock  Reservation:  ** Com- 
mencing on  the  south  bank  of  Snake  River  at  the  junction  of  the  Port  Neuf  River  with 
said  Snake  River;  thence  south  25  miles  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  dividing  the 
waters  of  Bear  River  from  those  of  Snake  River;  thence  easterly  along  the  summit  of 
said  range  of  mountains  70  miles  to  a  point  where  Sublette  road  cross^  said  divide; 
thence  north  about  50  miles  to  Blackfoot  River;  theiice  down  said  stream  to  its  junqtion 
with  Snake  River;  thence  down  Snake  River  to  the  place  of  b^inoing,"  embracing 
about  1,800,000  acres,  and  comprehending  Fort  Hall  on  the  Snake  River  within  its 
limits. 

'  2d.  The  Cceur  d' Alines  and  other  tribes  of  Northern  Idaho,  the  proposed  reservation 
for  which  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Idaho,  herewith,  in  blue  color,  is  represented  to  be 
about  20  miles  square:  ** Commencing  at  the  head  of  the  Latah,  about  6  miles  above 
the  crossing  on  the  Lewiston  trail,  a  road  to  the  Spokane  Bridge;  thence  running  north- 
northeasterly  to  the  Saint  Joseph  River,  the  site  of  the  old  Coeurd'Al^neniissioni  thence 
west  to  the  boundary  line  of  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories;  thence  south  to  a  point 
due  west  of  the  place  of  beginning;  thence  east  to  place  of  beginning,'*  including  about 
250,000  acres. 

I  have  to  observe  that  no  surveys  of  the  public  lands  have  been  made  in  those  portions 
of  Idaho  Territory,  nor  is  this  office  advised  of  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles  to 
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the  same  guaranteed  to  them  hy  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  seventeenth  sections  of 
an  act  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  approved  March  3, 
1863  (U.  8.  Stats.,  vol.  12,  pages  809  and  814). 

The  records  of  this  office  showing  no  objection  to  the  policy  recommended  to  the  De- 
partment by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  communication  of  the  23d  ultimo, 
I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  same  to  the  Department,  together  with  the  papers  accom- 
panying the  same. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Cammisaioner, 
Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Dbpabtmekt  of  the  Interiob, 

Washtnffton,  D.  C,  June  13,  1867. 
Sib:  I  submit  herewith  the  papers  that  accompanied  the  inclosed  report  of  the  Com- 
,missioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  selecting 
reservations  in  Idaho  Territory  upon  which  to  locate  the  Cceur  d'Al^nes  and  other  In- 
dians in  the  northern  part  of  Idaho,  and  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  of  Shoshones  in 
the  southern  part  of  that  Territory. 

This  Department  concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fiurs  that  the  lands  indicate<l  upon  the  annexed  diagram,  and  defined  in  the  accoii4>any- 
ing  report  of  the  Commissioner  of"  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  6th  instant,  be  set  apart 
as  reservations  f9r  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  rcijuesb,  if  it  meet 
your' approval,  that  you  make  the  requisite  order  in  the  premises. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  OTTO, 
Acting  Secretary. 
The  President. 

^  Washington,  D.  C,  June  14,  1867. 

Let  the  lands  be  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  Indians  within  named,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  8,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  theCqeur 
d'Al^ne  Indians,  in  said  Territory,  viz: 

^'Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  Pine  and  Latah  (or 
Huigman's)  Creeks,  directly  south  of  a  point  on  said  last-named  creek,  6  v  miles  above 
the  point  where  the  trail  from  Lewiston  to  Spokane  bridge  crosses  said  creek;  thence 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Coeur  d'Aldne  Mission,  on  the  Coeur 
d'Ali^ne  River  (but  not  to  ihclude  the  lands  of  said  mission);  thence  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, in  a  direct  line,  to  the  point  where  the  Spokane  River  heads  in,  or  leaves  the 
Cceur  d*Al^ne  Laked;  thence  down  along  the  center  of  the  channel  of  said  Spokane 
River  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Washington,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  Congress  organizing  a  territorial  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Idaho;  thence  south  along  said  dividing  line  to  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Pine  and  Latah  (or  Hangman's)  Creek;  thence  along  the  top  of  the  said  ridge  to  the 
place  of  beginning. ' ' 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Dtuik  VaUey  Reserve.     See  Nevada. 


Fort  Hall  Reserve. 

(This  reservation  is  included  in  the  executive  order  of  June  14,1867,  and  prelimi- 
nary correspondence,  under  the  head  of  '*CtBur  d'Altine  Reserve.")  • 

Department  op  the  Intebion,  dffice  of  Indian  Affairs, 

July  23,  1869. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  Charles  F.  Powell,  special 
United  States  Indian  a^^ent.  Fort.  Hall  Agency,  Idaho  Territory,  dated  the  30th  nliimo, 
which  letter  was  forwarded  to  tlusoITiVe,  with  indorsement  dated  the  (Ith  iu'jtant,  by 
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Hod.  D.  W.  Ballard,  governor  and  ex -officio  saperintendent  of  Indiau  nOliirs  for  said 
Territory,  and  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  that  portion  of  Agent  Poweirs 
letter  relative  to  a  selection  of  reservation  for  the  Bannock  Indians. 

It  is  provided  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Eastern  band  of 
Shoshones  and  the  Bannock  tribe  of  Indians,  July  3,  1868,  that  whenever  the  Bannocks 
desire  a  reservation  to  be  set  apart  for  their  use,  or  whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  deem  it  advisable  for  them  to  be  put  upon  a  reservation,  he  shall  cause  a 
soitable  one  to  be  selected  for  them  in  th^ir  present  country,  which  shall  embrace  rea- 
sonable portions  of  the  Port  Neuf  and  **  Kansas  prairie'*  countries,  and  that  when  the 
reservation  is  declared,  the  IJnited  States  will  secure  to  the  Bannocks  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  therein  and  make  the  same  and  like  expenditures  therein  for  their  bene- 
fit, except  the  agency  house  and  residence  of  agent,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as 
herein  provided  for  ihe  Shoshone  Reservation. 

By  virtue  of  executive  order,  dated  June  14,  1867  (herewith  inclosed),  there  was  set 
apart  a  reservation  for  the  Indians  in  Southern  Idfliho,  including  the  Bannocks.  This 
reserve,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  diagram  acoompuiying  said  executive  order,  em- 
braces a  portion  of  the  country  which  the  treaty  provision  above  quoted  provides  the 
reservation  for  the  Bannocks  shall  be  selected  from.  It  appears  from  the  letter  of  Agent 
Powell  that  the  Bannocks  are  at  present  upon  the  reserve  set  apart  by  executive  order 
as  above  stated,  and  that  th^y  desire  to  remain  there.  I  think  the  area  embraced 
within'this  reserve  is  sufficient  for  the  Bannocks  and  taij  other  Indians  that  it  may  be 
desired  to  locate  thereon.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  same  be  desig- 
nated as  the  reserve  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  July  3, 1868,  as  hereinbefore  recited, 
and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  so  direct. 

Very  respectfrilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

QmimiBsumer. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Ck>x, 

Seertiarjf  of  ihs  Interior. 

Dbpabtmsnt  of  the  Iktesiob, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jufy  29,  1869. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  23d  instant,  and  accompanying  papers,  relative  to  the  des- 
ignation of  a  reservation  in  Idaho  for  the  Bannock  Indians,  as  provided  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty,  of  July  3,  1868,  with  tiiat  tribe,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
Commissioner  respectfully  recommended  that  you  direct  that  the  lands  reserved  by  eai 
executive  order  dated  June  14,  1867,  for  the  Indians  of  Southern  Idaho,  including  the 
Bannocks,  be  designated  as  the  reservation  provided  for  said  tribe  by  the  second  axtide 
of  the  treaty  referred  to,  dated  July  3, 1868. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  OOX, 

Secretarg, 

Executive  Mansion,  July  30,  1869. 
The  within  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  approved,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  tract  reserved  by  executive  order  of  June  14,  1867,  for  the  In- 
dians of  Southern  Idaho,  will  be  designated  a  reservation  provided  for  the  Bannocks  by 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  said  tribe  of  3d  July,  1868. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Lemhi  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  12,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Comraenciuji;  at  a  point  on  the  Lemhi  River 
that  is  due  west  of  a  point  1  mile  due  south  of  Fort  I^nihi;  thence  due  east,  about 
3  miles  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain;  thence  with  said  oionntain  in  a  southeriy 
direction  about  12  miles  to  a  point  due  etist  of  Yeanun  bridge,  on  the  l^cmhi  River; 
thence  west  across  said  bridge  and  Lemhi  River  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  on  the 
west  side  of  river;  thence  with  said  mountain  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  point  due 
west  of  the  place  of  beginning;  thence  due  cast  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mixed 
tribes  of  Shoshone,  Uannock,  and  Sheepeater  Indians,  to  be  known  as  the  Lemhi  Valley 
Indian  Reservation. 
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Said  tract  of  country  is  estimated  to  contain  abont  100  square  miles,  and  is 
in  lien  of  the  tract  provided  for  in  the  third  article  of  an  unratified  treaty  made  and 
concluded  at  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1868. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


INDIAN  TSBBITOBT. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Beaerve. 
(For  reserres  set  ap«rt  for  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Colorado,  see  Colorado. ) 

Dbpabtmsnt  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

June  19,  1869. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  the  10th  instant,  of  a  letter  from  A(^utant-General  E.  D.  Townsend, 
bearing  date  the  9th  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  telegram  dated  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Eans.,  June  8, 1869,  from  Miy.  Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  recom- 
mending that  the  reservation  for  the  Arapahoe  Indians  be  changed  from  its  present  loca- 
tion to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  and  requesting  a  report  thereon  from 
this  office. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians,  pro- 
claimed August  19,  1868,  it  is  provided  in  the  second  article  thereof  that  ''  the  United 
States  agrees  that  the  following  district  of  country,  to  wit:  Commencing  at  the  point 
where  the  Arkansas  River  crosses  the  thirty-seventh  {Mtrallel  of  north  latitude;  thence 
west  on  said  parallel — the  said  line  being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas — 
to  the  Cimarron  River  (sometimes  called  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River) ;  thence 
down  said  Cimarron  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  Arkansas 
River;  thence  up  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to 
the  place  of  begmning,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  for  tha  absolute  and 
undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Indians  herein  named,  and  lor  such  other  friendly 
tribes  or  individual  Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they  may  be  willing,  with  the  consent 
of  the  United  States,  to  admit  among  them. '' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  language  of  the  second  article  of  said  treaty,  just  quoted, 
that  a  reservation  upon  which  they  are  now  located  has  already  been  provided  for  said 
Indians  within  the  boundaries  in  said  article  designated,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  for  both  the  Indians  and  the  Government  if  they  were'to  be  removed  to 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  General 
Schofield,  provided  any  authority  can  be  found  for  removing  and  locating  said  Indians 
in  the  manner  contemplated. 

Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  such  authority  exists,  and  determine  in  pursuance 
thereof  to  cause  a  removal  of  said  Indians  to  be  made  from  their  present  reservation,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  tract  of  country  be  set  aside  fot  their  occupation  and  use  bounded 
as  follows,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  Washita  River  crosses  the  ninety- 
eighth  degree  of  west  longitude;  thence  north  on  a  line  with  said  ninety-eighth  degree 
to  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  (sometimes  called  the 
Cimarron  River);  thence  up  said  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the 
north  boundary  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  June  14, 1866, 
with  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians;  thence  west  on  said  north  boundary  and  the  north 
boundary  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  March  21,  1866, 
with  the  Seminole  Indians,  to  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude;  thence  south 
on  the  line  of  said  one  hundredth  degree  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  country  set  apart 
for  the  Kiowasand  Comanches  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  October  21, 
1867,  with  said  tribes;  thence  east  along  said  l>oundary  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the 
Washita  River;  thence  down  said  Washita  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  territory  comprised  within  the  boundaries  last  above  designated  contains  a  small 
portion  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Creek  Indians  concluded  June  14,  1866;  a  portion  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Seminole  Indians  concluded  March  21.  1866. 
and  the  remainder  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  '^  leased 
country." 

Inasmuch  as  this  office  has  no  information  upon  the  subject,  except  that  conveyed  by 
the  telegram  of  General  Schotield,  which  is  very  meager  and  indefinite,  I  am  unable  to 
determine  the  causes  which  seem  to  require  this  change,  and  I  would  therefore  respect- 
fhlly  suggest,  unless  there  is  some  pressing  necessity  \vhich  will  admit  of  no  delay, 
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whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  proper  officers  of  this  bureau  for 
investigation  and  report  before  any  action  is  taken. 

The  letter  of  Adjutant-General  Townsend,  together  with  the  copy  of  the  telegram  of 
General  Schofield,  is  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  th^  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Intebiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  10,  1869. 

Bib:  Referring  to  my  report  to  you  of  the  19th  of  June  last,  relative  to  the  change  of 
location  of  the  reservation  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  submit,  herewith,  copies  of  the  following  letters  relative  to  this  subject,  viz: 

Letter  from  Superintendent  Hoag,  dated  the  31st  ultimo,  inclosing  letter  from  Brevet 
M^jor-Greneral  Ha^en,  dated  the  24th  ultimo. 

Letter  from  Superintendent  Hoag,  dated  the  4th  instant,  inclosing  letter  from  General 
Hazen,  dated  the  2d  instant. 

It  appears  from  these  letters  that  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  did  not  understand 
the  location  *of  the  reservation  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  August  19,  1868;  that  they 
have  never  l>een  upon  said  reserve,  and  do  not  desire  to  go  there,  but  that  they  desire  to 
locate  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian,  some  60  miles  below  Camp  Supply;  that  the 
agent  for  these  tribes  has  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores  in  this  locality,  which  are 
very  much  exposed. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Indians  express  a  desire  to  be  located  upon  a  reserve,  I  think  it 
very  desirable  that  their  wishes  should  be  gratified,  and  that  they  be  not  permitted  to 
again  roam  on  the  plains.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  re- 
quested  to  authorize  the  location  of  these  Indians  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  CanadiMi 
River,  where  they  desire  to  go,  and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  tempo- 
rarily for  them  there.  The  country  desired  by  them  is  public  land,  and  I  think  it  com- 
petent for  the  President  to  direct  their  location  thereon.  In  view,  however,  of  the  feet 
-that  these  Indians  have  a  reservation  defined  for  them  by  treaty  stipulation,  legislation 
can  be  asked  of  Congress  at  the  coming  session  to  insure  a  i)ermanent  reservation  for 
them  where  they  may  locate,  and  abandon  as  a  reservation  the  present  one,  restoring  it 
to  the  public  lands.      / 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  8.  PARKER, 

Commissioner, 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

August  10,  1869. 
The  recommendation  of  the  IndiiEui  Commissioner  approved. 

J.  D.  OOX, 

Secretary. 

Approved  August  10,  1869. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

President 


ChUoceo  Industrial  School  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  12, 1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tracta  of  country  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  viz,  sections  13,  14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  2«,  27,  28,  and  the  east  half  of 
sections  17,  20,  and  29,  all  in  township  No.  29  north,  range  No.  2  east  of  the  Indian 
meridian,  be,  and  tlie  s-ime  are  hereby,  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  settlement  of 
.such  friendly  Indians  belonging  within  the  Indian  Territory  as  have  been  or  who  may 
hereafter  be  educated  at  the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School  in  said  Territory. 

CHESTER.  A.  ARTHUR 
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Fort  Reno  Military  Beserve. 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Washingtm  Qity,  July  17,  1883. 
To  the  Pbesidbnt: 

Sib:  Upon  recommendation  ot  the  post  commandei;,  ooncnired  in  hy  the  command- 
ing general  Department  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Lieutenant-General,  I  have  the  honor 
to  request  that  the  following-described  tract  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory,  located 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Reservation,  created  hy  Ex- 
ecutive order  dated  August  10,  1869,  he  duly  declared  and  set  apart  by  the  Executive 
as  a  military  reservation  for  the  post  of  Fort  Reno,  viz  : 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  section  28,  township  13  nort^,  range  8  west  of 
the  Indian  meridian,  and  running  thence  east  to  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River; 
thence  down  this  stream  to  the  range  line  between  ranges  7  and  8  west  of  the  Indian 
meridian;  thence  south  on  said  range  line  to  the  southeast, comer  of  section  36,  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  8  west  of  the  Iildian  meridian;  thence  east  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  township  12  north,  range  8  west  of  the  Indian  meridian;  thence  south  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  12  of  said  township;  thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  said  township;  thence  north  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  4  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  west  to  the  southwest  comer  of  section  33,  township  13  north,  range  8  west 
of  the  Indian  meridian;  thence  north  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  an  area  of 
about  145  square  miles,  or  9,493  acrfes. 

A  sketch  showing  the  proposed  reservation  is  inclosed  herewith,  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment reports  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Office  to  the  setting 
apart  for  military  purposes  exclusively  of  the  tract  of  land  herein  d^ribed. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with^reat  respect,  &c, 

ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN, 

Secretary  of,  War. 

Executive  Mansion.,  Washingtmi,  July  17,  1883. 
The  within  request  is  approved,  and  the  reservation  is  made  and  proclaimed  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  same  to  be  noted  in  the  General  Land 
Office.    • 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Fort  Supply  Military  Reserve. 

War  Department, 
Washington  Ctty^  January  16,  1883. 
To  the  Pbesidknt: 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commanding  general  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri,  concurred  in  by  the  Lieutenant-Genera  1  and  approved  by  the 
General  of  the  Army,  to  request  that  the  United  States  miJitarj'  reservation  of  Fort  Sup- 
ply, Indian  Territory,  originally  declared  by  Executive  order  dated  April  18,  1882,  as 
announced  in  Genersd  Orders  No.  14,  of  May  10,  1882,  from  department  headquarters, 
may  be  enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  post  with  water  and  timber,  by  the 
addition  of  the  following-described  tracts  of  land  adjacent  thereto,  viz: 

The  south  half  of  township  25  north,  range  22  west,  and, the  southwest  quarter  of 
township  25  north,  range  21  west,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  Interior  Department  that  no  objection  will  be  inter- 
posed to  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation  in  question  as  herein  indicated. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  however,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  recommends  that  a  proviso  be  inserted  in  the  order  making  the  proposed 
addition,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  reservation,  "  that  whenever  any  portion  of  the  land 
90  set  apart  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  purposes  the 
same  shall  be  abandoned  by  the  military,  upon  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  Secretary  of 
War." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  &c. , 

ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington^  January  17,  1883. 
The  vrithin  request  is  approved,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation  is  made  and 
proclaimed  accordingly:  Provided^  That  whenever  any  portion  of  the  land  set  apart  for 
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this  p'>st  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  purposes  the  same 
shiill  l»o  rcliii([ui^hed  by  the  military,  upon  notice  t*)  that  effect  to  the  Secretary  of  War; 
and  the  Executive  order  of  April  18,  1882,  is  modified  to  this  extent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  same  to  be  noted  in  the  General  Land 
Office. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Iowa  Reserve. 

,     '  ExECUTiVB  Mansion,  August  15,  1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, viz:  Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River  inter- 
sects the  west  boundary  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Re.servation;  thence  north  along  said  west 
boundary  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Cimarron  River;  thence  up  said  Cimarron  Riverto 
the  Indian  meridian;  thence  south  along  said  Indian  meridian  to  the  Deep  Fork  of  the 
Canadian  River;  thence  down  said  Deep  Fork  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  set  apart  for  the  permanent  use  and  occupation  of  the  Iowa  and  su«h  other 
Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Kickapoo  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  August  15,  1883. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  thkt  the  following  described  tract  of  country  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, viz:  Commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation;  thence 
north  along  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  the  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
River;  thence  up  said  Deep  Fork  to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  Indian  meridian; 
thence  south  along  said  Indian  meridian  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River; 
thence  down  said  river  to  tho  place  of  begtaning.  1)3,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  set  apart 
for  the  permanent  use  and  occupation  of  the  Kickapou  Indians. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR 

Oloe  Reserve. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washingt4)n^  June  25,  1881. 

SiB:  Agreeably  to  your  recommendation  of  the  KUh  instant,  the  following- described 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  the  yu*^,  west  longitude,  in  the  tract  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Cherokees,  for  the  settlement  of  i'riendly  Indians,  by  the  six- 
teenth article  of  their  treaty  of  July  19,  186G,  are  hereby  d^ignated  and  assigned  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  the  conlederated  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes  of  Indians,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1881  (21  Stats.,  p.  381),  namely: 

Township  22  north,  range  1  east,  containing  t>3,0l3.70  acres. 

Township  23  north,  range  1  ea8t,  containing  :i3,018.79  acres. 

Township  22  nocth,  range  2  east,  containing  2  {,019.27  acres. 

Township  23  north,  range  2  east,  containing  22,9ir».91  acres. 

Township  22  north,  range  3  tyist,  containing  2-2,98o  G9  acres. 

Also  that  portion  of  township  23  north,  range  3  east,  lying  west  of  the  ArlrMnif 
River,  containing  14,098.84  acres. 

Total  acreage,  129,113.20  acres. 

The  papers  which  accompanied  your  letter  before  noted  are  herewith  retnmed. 

Very  respectfully,  

S.  J.  KIREIWOOD,  Secretary. 

The  CoMMissioNBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


MICHIGAN. 

Isabella  Reserve. 

Department  op  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

December  11,  1854. 
Sir:  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Troor^c  Smith  and  P.  O.  Johnson,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in   Mi(  higan,  addressed  to  Rev.  Dr.  Dur- 
bin,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  this  oflSce,  in  relation  to  ctTtain  desired  reservations  of 
public  lands. 
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In  ooDsideiation  of  certain  contemplated  arrangements  with  the  Indians  la  Michigan 
dnring  the  ensning  spring,  I  have  to  ask  that  yon  reserve  from  public  sale  the  lands 
designated  pn  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Johnson. 

I  have  also  received  a  oommnnication  from  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Dnrbin,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional reservation  of  lands  near  Iroqnois  Point,  hack  from  the  lake. 

For  the  reasons  above,  I  concur  in  the  request,  and  ask  that  several  additional  aeo- 
tioDS  to  those  already  reserved  be  made  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Iroquois  Point. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENFT, 

Onrnmsnaner, 

John  Wiubok,  Esq., 

OommiBnoner  of  Omeral  Land  Office. 

Gekbbal  Land  Office, 

December  20,  1854i 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AfGEdrs,  addressed  to  this  office,  bearing  date  the  11th  instant,  and  its  indosure,  recom- 
mending, for  reasons  stated,  the  withdrawal  from  market  and  reservation  for  Indian 
purposes  the  lands  in  Isabella  County,  Michigan,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient 

The  pink-shaded  lines  on  the  inclosed  printed  map  show  the  limits  of  Isabella  County, 
covering,  according  to  the  maps  of  thii  office,  townships  13, 14, 15,  and  16  north,  of  ranges 
3,  4,5,  and  6  west  of  the  Michigan  meridian,  in  the  Ionia  district,  the  whole  of  which  are 
requested  to  be  reserved,  and  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  placed  on  certain  townships, 
show  the  order  of  the  prefiE^rence  to  be  given  should  it  be  determined  to  reserve  less  than 
the  east  half  of  the  county. 

From  an  estimate  just  made  at  this  office,  it  appears  that  only  about  two-ninths  of  the 
whole  surface  has  been  disposed  of,  although  three  of  the  townships  have  been  in  market 
since  1833,  and  the  balance  since  1840. 

As  regards  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Rev.  Oeorg^  Smithes  letter  (among  the 
papers),  that  the  reserve  be  made  '*for  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Michigan,  to  be  pur- 
chased under  the  direction  of  the  missionary  society,"  <&c,  I  have  to  remark  that  no  such 
privU^^  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  without  legislation  ot  Congress. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WILSON, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  BoBEBT  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

AprU  12,  1855. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  two  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  in  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  certain  lands  in  Michigan  from 
sale  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  hereafter  of  certain  Indian  tribes,  in  accordance  with  the 
intimations  of  the  Indian  Office. 

The  first  letter,  that  of  the  20th  of  December  last,  has  reference  to  lands  in  Isabella 
Connty,  Michigan,  and  that  ot  the  10th  instant  to  land  ip  a  new  county,  called  Emmett, 
in  the  same  State,  the  former  county  containing  16  and  the  latter  27  townships  and  frac- 
tional townships,  and  the  withdrawal  appears  to  be  desired  by  the  Indian  Office  ^'in 
consequence  of  certain  contemplated  arrangements  with  the  Indians  in  Michigan  during 
the  present  spring.''  The  matter  connected  with  the  letter  of  the  20th  December  has 
been  d^yed,  waiting  more  specific  information  from  the  Indian  Office  as  to  the  specific 
land  wanted,  which  is  supplied  by  this  letter  of  the  10th  instant  from  that  office. 

The  philanthropic  policy  of  furnishing  these  Indians,  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
cnltiyators  of  the  soil,  with  land  for  that  purpose,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  sep- 
aiated  from  evil  example  or  annoyance  of  unprincipled  whites,  who  might  be  disposed 
to  settle  in  their  vicinity,  or  within  their  midst,  ^fter  farms  already  opened  by  them 
had  rendered  the  surrounding  land  more  valuable  is  apparent,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  your  sanction  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  indicated  in  each  of  said 
communications  firom  the  Land  Office,  but  it  must  be  with  the  express  understanding 
that  no  peculiar  or  exdusiye  claim  to  any  of  .the  land  so  withdrawn  can  be  acquired  by 
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said  Indians,  for  whose  fatare  benefit  it  is  anderetood  to  be  made,  until  after  they  shall 
by  futnre  legislation  be  invested  with  the  legal  title  thereto. 
Witih  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R,  McClelland, 

Secretary, 
The  President  op  the  United  States. 

[Indorsement.] 

May  14,  1855. 
Let  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  vacant  land  in  Isabella  County  be  made  with  tbe  ex- 
press understanding  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  me  of  the 
12th  instant. 

FRANKUN  PIERCE. 

(Superseded  by  treaty  of  August  2,  1855,  with  Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek* 
and  Black  River.  11  Statutes,  633.) 


LiUle  Traverse  Reserve. 

'  Depabtment  op  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

April  12,  1864. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  consideration,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Agent  Leach,  in  which  he  recommends  that  townships  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  and  39 
north,  range  4  west,  and  townships  34,  37,  38,  and  39  north,  range  3  west,  be  with- 
drawn from  sale,  with  a  view  to  an  enlargement  of  the  Little  Traverse  Reservation. 

In  bis  annual  report  for  1863  (see  Annual  Report  of  this  Office  for  1863,  pages  377 
and  378)  Agent  Leach  gives  his  reasons  at  length  in  favor  of  an  enlargement  of  the  Little 
Traverse  Reservation,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  Mackinac,  Beaver 
Island,  Thunder  Bay.  and  those  east  of  the  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  and  locating  them  all 
upon  the  Little  Traverse  Reservation,  thereby  greatly  reducing  the  expenses  of  the 
agency,  and,  as  hoped,  much  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

Concurring  in  the  views  expressed  by  Agent  I^each  in  his  report  above  referred  to,  I 
respectfully  reoommend  that  the  townships  named  in  his  letter  be  withdrawn  from  sale, 
with  a  view  to  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Little  Traverse  Reservation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obSient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE, 

Cktmmisaioner, 
H(m.  J.  P.  Usher,  ^ 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

[First  indonement.] 

Department  of  the  Interior,  ApHl  15,  1864. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  President  with  the  recommendation  that  the  lands 
within  described  be  withdrawn  from  sale  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

J.  P.  USHER, 

Secretary. 
[Second  indorsement.] 

Let  the  lands  be  withheld  from  sale  as  recommended. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
April  16,  1864. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  4,  1874. 

Referring  to  Executive  order  dated  April  16,  1864,  withdrawing  from  public  sale,  for 
Indian  purposes,  the  undisposed-of  lands  embraced  in  townships  34,  37,  38,  and  '^0 
north,  of  range  3,  and  townships  34,  35,  36,  37,  3S,  and  39  north,  of  range  4  west,  in  the 
State  of  Michij^cin,  I  hereby  revoke,  rescind,  cancol,  and  declare  said  order  to  be  void 
and  of  no  effect  IVom  and  after  the  date  hereof,  and  the  lands  above  described  are  hereby 
restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Ontonagon  Reserve. 

Gbnebal  Land  Office, 

September  24,  1855. 
Sib:  I  have  t)ie  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  a  commonication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the  20lh  instant,  requesting  that  the  following  described  tracts 
be  4Fithdrawn'  from  market  and  reserved  for  the  Ontonagon  band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians nnder  the  sixth  clause  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  La  Pointe  of  July  30, 
1854,  viz:  Lots  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  section  14,  township  53  north,  range  liS  west, 
Michigan  meridian;  lots  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  section  15,  township  53  north,  range 
38  west,  Michigan  meridian;  southwest  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  southeast 
quarter  of  section  15,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian;  the 
wholeof  sections  22  and. 23,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian; 
north  half  of  section  26,' township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michi^n  meridian;  north 
half  section  27,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian;  all  situated  in  ■ 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

On  examination  of  the  plats  and  tract-books  in  this  office  it  appears  that  the  above 
lands  are  all  -vacant,  and  there  exists  no  objection  to  their  reservation;  for  which  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  order  of  the  President  be  obtained  previous  to  in- 
structing the  land  officers. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  A.  HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  BoBEBT  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

September^,  1865. 
Respectihlly  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval  as  recommended. 

Secretary. 

R.  McClelland, 

September  25, 1855. 
FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 


Let  the  reservation  be  made. 


Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Beserves. 

Department  op  the  Interior,  Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 

August  4,  1855. 
Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  a  tibpy  of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AiGEiirs  dated  at  Detroit,  the  1st  instant,  received  here  this  morning,  in  which  he  requests 
that  several  townships,  sections,  and  parts  of  sections  of  land  within  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, in  addition  to  those  heretofore  withdrawn  from  sale,  be  also  withdrawn,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  to  select  the  quantity  guaranteed  to  them  by 
a  treaty  concluded  with  them  on  the  31st  ultimo. 

I  have,  therefore,  respectfully  to  recommend  that,  in  addition  to  the  tracts  heretofore 
withdrawn  from  sale  with  a  view  to  accommodate  the  Indians  of  Michigan,  the  follow- 
ing designated  tracts  be  also  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  that  the  usual  measures  be  taken 
by  the  O>mmissioner  of  the  Greneral  I^nd  Office  to  give  proper  publicity  to  the  fact,  viz: 

Sections  13,  14,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  in  township  47  north,  range  5  west. 

Sections  18,  19,  and  30,  in  township  47  north,  range  4  west. 

Sections  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  22,  23,  25,  and  26,  in  township  47  north,  range  3  west. 

Section  29,  in  township  47  north,  range  2  west. 

Sections  2,  3,  4,  11,  14,  and  15,  in  township  47  north,  range  2  east 

Section  34,  in  township  48  north,  range  2  east. 

Sections  6,  7,  18,  19,  20,  28,  29,  and  33,  in  township  45  north,  range  2  east. 

Sections  1,  12,  and  13,  in  township  45  north,  range  1  east.  • 

Section  4,  in  township  44  north,  range  2  east. 

Township  42  north,  of  ranges  1  and  2  west. 

Township  43  north,  of  range  1  west. 

Township  44  north,  of  range  13  west. 
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High  Island  and  Garden  Island,  in  Lake  Michigan,  heing  fiactional  townships  38  and 
39  north  of  range  11  west,.  40  north,  of  range  10  west,  and  in  part  39  north,  of  ranges  9 
and  10  west,  township  32*  north,  of  range  10  west 
Townships  29,  30,  31  and  32  north,  of  range  11  west. 
Townships  29,  30  and  31  north,  of  range  12  west. 
Township  29  north,  of  range  13  west 
East  half  of  township  29  north,  of  range  9  west. 

Sections  25  and  36  in  township  30  north,  of  range  7  east,  and  section  22  in  township 
30  north,  of  range  8  east. 

Very  respectftilly,  Ac, 

CHAa  E.  MIX, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

^Although  this  township  (82  north,  range  10  west)  is  referred  to  in  the  Ck>mmi80ioDer's  letter  as 
already  withdrawn  from  sale,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  mistake  in  transoribing  the  dispatch  throu(?h 
the  teleflpraph  offices,  informins  him  what  tracts  have  been  so  withdrawn.  It  should  therefore  be 
inoiuded  in  the  list  of  those  to  oe  withdrawn. 

August  9, 1855. 
Let  the  lands  referred  to  in  letter  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiuis  of  the 
4th  instant,  with  the  exceptions  noted  in  letter  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  of  the  8th  insant,  be  temporarily  withdrawn  I'rom  sale,  for  the  purposes 
indicated  in  above  letter  ficom  Indian  Office,  and  as  recommended  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  letter  of  8th  insant. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCK 

(See  last  clause  of  article  1,  treaty  of  July  31,  1855,  11  Stats.,  623.) 


MEBTKESOTA. 
Deer  Creek  Reserve, 

ExBCunvE  Mansion,  June  30,  1883. 
Agreeably  to  the  provision  contained  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  first  clause  of 
article  3  of  the  treaty  of  April  7,  1866,  with  the  Boise  Fort  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
(14  Stat  at  L.,  p.  765),  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  a  township  of  land  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  to  wit,  township  62  north,  range  25  west  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  for  the  perpetual  use  and  occupimcy  of  said 
Indians:  Provided,  however^  That  any  tract  or  tracts  embraced  within  said  township  to 
which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  goyeming  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands,  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Leech  Lake  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  4,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  description  of  the  first-named  tract  of  country  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  PiUager  and  Lake  Wiuneba^oshish  bands,  and  provided  for  in  the  sec- 
ond clause  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Mississippi  bands  of  Chippewa 
Indians,  concluded  February  22,  1855  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1166),  be  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Boy  River;  thence  up  said  river  through  the  first 
lake  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  second  lake  on  said  river;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  most  southern  point  of  Leech  Lake,  and  thence  through  said  lake,  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  the  islands  therein,  to  the  place  of  beginning;  and  that  the  additional  land 
therein  embraced  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition,  and  that  the  same 
be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  Indians. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

•  Executive  Mansion,  if(iy26, 1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  fVom  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition  so 
much  of  the  following  tracts  oif  country  as  aioe  not  already  covered  by  treaty  with  the 
Chippewas,  concluded  February  22,  1855,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pillager  and 
Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands  of  said  Indians,  viz: 
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CommeD'jing  at  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  River  leaves  I^ke  Winnebagoshisb, 
it  being  the  beginning  point  of  the  second  tract  of  land  reserved  for  said  bands  (Stats,  at 
Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1166);  thence  northeasterly  to  the  point  where  the  range  line  between 
ranges  25  and  26  west  intersects  the  township  line  between  townships  146  and  147  north; 
thence  north  on  said  range  line  to'  the  twelfth  standard  parallel;  thence  west  on  said 
parallel  to  range  line  between  ranges  28  and  29;  thence  south  on  said  range  line  till  it 
intersects  the  third  river;-  thence  down  said  river  to  its  mouth;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
to  ^e  place  of  banning.  Also,  {ill  the  land  embraced  in  township  143  north,  range 
29  west  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Vermillion  Lake  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  20,  1881. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  land  in  Minnesota,  viz,  that  portion 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  23  lying  east  of  Sucker  Bay;  the  southwest  quarter, 
and  lot ,  being  the  most  southerly  lot  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  24,  and  frac- 
tional sections  25,  26,  and  that  portion  of  section  35  north  of  Vermillion  Lake,  all  in  town^ 
ship  62  north,  range  16  west,  fourth  principal  meridian,  Minnesota,  l)e,  and  the  Rameai-e 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  or  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, for  the  use  of  the  Boise  Fort  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  to  be  known  as  the 
**  Vermillion  Lake  Indian  Reservation." 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

White  Earth  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  18,  1879. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands,  situated  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, viz:  Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation, 
being  the  northwest  comer  of  township  146  north,  range  42  west,  and  running  thence 
north  to  the  northwest  comer  of  township  148  north,  range  42  west;  thence  west  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  township  149  north,  range  42  west;  thence  north  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  township  149  north,  range  42  west;  thence  east  on  the  line  between  township 
149  north  and  township  150  north  to  the  intersection  of  said  line  with  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  the  Red  I>ake  Indian  Reservation;  thence  southeasterly  to  the  most  southerly 
point  of  the  Red  I^ke  Indian  Reservation;  thence  in  a  northea^terlydirection  and  along 
the  line  of  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  to  a  point  due  north  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation;  thence  south  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  and  thence  west  along  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  to  the  point  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  purposes: 
Provided^  however^  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  included  within  the  foregoing  de- 
scribed boundaries,  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  to  which  valid  homestead  or  pre-emption  rights  have  attached  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  JWyl3,  1883. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  March  18,  1879,  withdrawing 
from  sale  and  settlement  and  setting  apart  certain  described  lands  north  of  and  a^oining 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  cancelled,  the  lands  embraced  within  said  reservation 
not  being  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  set  apart. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Winnebagoshish  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  October  29,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition, 
as  an  addition  to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  tlie  first  article  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  concluded  March  19,  1867  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  16,  p.  719j, 
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Jbr  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  described 
nnd  bounded  as  follows,  viz: 

Comtnencing  at  a  point  on  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  said  Leech  Lake  Indian 
Reserve,  where  the  section  line  between  sections  ll.and  14,  and  10  and  15,  of  township 
65  north,  range  27  west  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  if  extended  west,  would  in- 
tersect the  same;  thence  east  on  said  extended  section  line  to  section  comer  between 
sections  11,  12,  13,  and  14;  thence  north  on  the  section  lino  between  sections  11  and  12. 
and  1  and  2,  all  of  the  same  township  and  range  above  mentioned,  to  the  township  line 
between, townships  55  and  56  north;  thence  continuing  north  to  a  point  2  miles  north  of 
of  said  township  line;  thence  west  to  present  eastern  boundary  of  said  Leech  Lake  Re- 
serve; thence  south  on  said  boundary  line,  and  with  the  same,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Executive  Man8i6n,  May  1>6,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition  so 
much  of  the  following  tracts  of  country  as  are  not  already  covered  by  treaty  with  the 
Chippewas,  concluded  February  22,  1855,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pillager  and  Lake 
Winnebagoshish  bands  of  said  Indians,  viz: 

Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  River  leaves  Lake  Winnebagoshish,  it 
being  the  beginning  point  of  the  second  trait  of  land  reserved  for  said  bands  (Stats,  at 
Large,  vol.  10,  p.  116G);  thence  northeasterly  to  the  point  where  the  range  line.between 
ranges  25  and  2G  west  intersects  the  township  line  between  townships  14G  and  1 47  north ; 
thence  north  on  said  range  line  to  the  twelfth  standanl  parallel;  thence  west  on  said  par- 
allel to  range  line  between  ranges  28  and  29;  thence  south  on  said  range  line  till  it  inter- 
sects the  third  river;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  mouth;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
place  of  b^inning.  Also,  all  the  land  embraced  in  township  143  north,  range  29  west, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

MONTANA. 
BiUer  Root  Valley. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  14,  1871. 

The  Bitter  Root  Valley,  above  the  Loo-lo  fork,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  having 
been  carefully  surveyed  and  examined  in  accordance  with  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  July  16,  1855,  concluded  at  Hell  Gate,  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  between  ihe 
United  States  and  the  Flathead,  Kootenay,  and  Upper  Pend  d'Oreilles  Indians,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  March  8,  1859,  has  proved,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, not  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Flathead  tribe  than  the  general  reser- 
vation provided  for  in  said  treaty,  it  is  therefore  deemed  unnecessary  to  set  apart  any 
portion  of  said  Bitter  Root  Valley  as  a  separate  reservation  ior  Indians  referred  to  in 
said  treaty.  It  is  therefore  ordered  and  directed  that  all  Indians  residing  in  said  Bit- 
ter Root  Valley  be  removed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  reservation  provided  for  in  the 
second  article  of  said  treaty,  and  that  a  just  and  impartial  appraisement  be  made  of  any 
substantial  improvements  made  by  said  Indians  upon  any  lands  oi  the  Bitter  Root  Val- 
ley, such  as  fields  inclosed  and  cultiva'ted,  and  houses  erected;  that  such  appraisement 
shall  distinguish  between  improvements  made  before  the  date  of  said  treaty  and  such 
as  have  been  subsequently  made. 

It  is  further  ordered  that,  after  the  removal  herein  directed  shall  have  been  made,  the 
Bitter  Uoot  Valley  albresaid  shall  be  open  to  settlement. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  if  any  of  said  Indians  residing  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  de- 
sire to  become  citizens  and  reside  upon  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy,  not  exceed- 
ing in  quantity  what  is  allowed  under  the  homestead  and  pre  emption  laws  to  all  citi- 
zens, such  persons  shall  bs  permitted  to  remiin  in  said  valley,  upon  making  known  to 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Montana  TerritDry,  by  the  firit  day  of  January, 
1873,  their  intention  to  comply  with  these  conditions. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Blackfeet  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs^ 

July  2,  1873. 
The  above  diagram  is  intended  to  show  :i  proposed  reservation  for  the  Groe  Ventre, 
Piegan,  Blood,  Blackleet,  River  Crow,,  and  other  Indians  in  the  Territory  of  Montana. 
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Btdd  pioposed  zeoeryation  is  indicated  on  the  diagram  by  yellow  colors,  and  is  described 
as  follows,  tIz:  • 

Commencing  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  being  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  for^-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  merid- 
ian of  west  longitude;  thence  south  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up 
and  along  the  south  bank  of  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Medicine  or  Sun 
River;  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  following  the  south  bank  of  said  Medicine  or  Sun 
River,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  summit  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
thence  along  said  summit  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  north  boundary  of  Montana; 
thence  along  said  north  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning,  excepting  and  reserving 
therefrom  existing  military  reservations. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  order  that  the  lands  com- 
prised within  the  above-'described  limits  be  withheld  from  entry  and  settlement  as  pub- 
lic lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  as  indicated  in  my 
report  to  the  department  of  this  date. 

EDWARD  P.  SMITH, 
Commiasioner. 

DSPABTMENT  OP  THE  IKTEBIOB,  Jtlly  3,  1873. 

Respectiully  presented  to  the  President,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  make  the 
order  above  proi>oeed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affidrs. 

W.  H.  SMITH, 
'  Acting  Seerkarif, 

ExECunvB  Mansion,  July  5,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country,  above  described,  be  withheld  fh>m  entry 
and  settlement  as  public  lands,  aod  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Ckos  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  BJackfeet,  River  Crow,  and  other  Indians,  as  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afl&irs. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  19, 1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  tract  of  country,  in  Montana  Territory,  set  apart  by 
Executive  order,  dated  July  5, 1873,  and  not  embraced  within  the  tract  set  apart  by  act 
of  Congress,  approved  April  15,  1874,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Gros  Ventre, 
Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  River  Crow,  and  other  Indians,  comprised  within  the  follow- 
ing boundaries,  viz: 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Marias  River;  tftence  along  the  main  channel  of*the  Marias  River  to  Birch  Creek; 
thence  up  the  main  channel  of  Birch  Creek  to  its  source;  thence  west  to  the  summit  of 
the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  thence  along  said  summit  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  a  point  opposite  the  source  of  the  Medicine  or  Sun  River;  thence  easterly  to  said 
soorce,  and  down  the  south  bank  of  said  Medicine  or  Sun  River  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missoori  River;  thence  down  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  April  13, 1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  lying  within 
the  following  described  boundaries,  viz: 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Musselshell  River  where  the  same  is  intersected  by  the 
forty-second  ^trallel  of  north  latitude;  thence  east  with  said  parallel  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  Yellowstone  River;  thence  down  and  with  the  south  bank  of  said  river  to  the 
south  boundary  of  the  military  reservation  at  FortBuford;  thence  west  along  the  south 
boundary  of  said  military  reservation  to  its  western  boundary;  thence  north  along 
said  western  boundary  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  and  with  the 
south  bank  of  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell  River;  thence  up  the  middle 
of  the  main  channel  of  said  Musselsh^l  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  present  reser- 
vation for  the  Gros  Vantre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  and  Crow  Indians. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

8222  I  A 22' 
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ExEOunvB  Mansioh,  Jvly  13, 1880. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  ooaotry  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  being  a 
portion  of  the  tract  of  coontry  which  was  set  aside  by  Executive  order  of  the  13th  April, 
1875,  as  an  addition  to  the  then  eidsting  reservation  for  the  Gros  Ventre,  Pi^an,  Blood, 
Blackfeet,  and  Crow  Indians,  known  as  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  and  lying  within  the 
following-described  boondaries,  viz:  Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  sonth  bonndary  of 
the  Fort  Bnford  military  reserve  intersects  the  right  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River; 
thence  according  to  the  troe  meridian  west  along  the  sonth  boundary  of  said  militaiy 
reserve  to  its  western  boundary;  thence  continuing  west  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River;  thence  up  and  along  said  right  bank,  with  the  meanders  thereof;  to  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Musselshell  River;  thence  up  and  along  the  middle 
of  the  main  channel  of  the  Musselshell  River,  with  the  meanders  thereof,  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  forty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude,  thence  east  along  said  parallel 
to  its  intersection  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  thence  down  and  along 
said  right  bank,  with  the  meanders  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same 

hereto^  i8»  restored  to  the  public  domain.  

B.  B.  HAYES. 


Grew  Betene, 

ExBOunvB  Maksiok,  Odtiber  20, 1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country,  20  miles  in  width,  in  the  Territoiy  of 
Montana,  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  a  point 
in  the  mid-chaonelof  the  Yellowstone  River,  where  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  degree 
of  west  longitude  crosses  the  said  river;  thence  up  said  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone 
to  the  month  of  Big  Timber  Creek;  thence  up  said  creek  20  miles,  if  the  said  creek  can 
be  followed  that  distance;  if  not,  Uien  in  the  same  direction  continued  from  the  source 
thereof  to  a  point  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  said  creek;  thence  eastwardly  along  a 
line  parallel  to  the  Yellowstone — no  point  of  which  shall  be  less  than  20  miles  from 
Uie  nver— to  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  degree  west  longitude;  thence  south  to 
the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  as  an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in 
said  Territory,  set  apart  in  the  second  article  of  treaty  of  May  7,  1868  (Stat,  at  L.,  voL 
15,  p.  650);  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  bona  fide 
settTers  who  may  have  located  on  the  tract  of  country  herein  described. 

U.  8.  GBANT. 


ExBOunvE  MANStOK,  March  8,  1876. 

By  an  Executive  order  dated  October  20, 1875,  the  following-described  tract  of  countiy, 
situated  in  Montana  Territory,  was  withdrawn  from  public  sale  and  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  in  said  Territory  to  be  added  to  their  reservation,  vis: 

**  Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  where  tiie  one 
hundred  and  seventh  degree  of  west  longitude  crosses  the  said  river;  thence  up  said  mid- 
channel  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Timber  Creek;  thence  up  said  creek  20 
miles,  if  the  said  creek  can  be  followed  that  distance;  if  not,  then  iu  the  same  direction 
continued  from  the  source  thereof  to  a  point  20  miles  fh>m  the  mouth  of  said  creek ;  thenoe 
eastwardly  adong  a  line  parallel  to  the  Yellowstone— no  point  of  which  shall  be  less  tham 
20  miles  from  the  river — to  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  degree  west  longitude;  thenoe 
south  to  the  place  of  beginning.'' 

The  said  Executive  order  of  October  20,  1875,  above  noted,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  the 
tract  of  land  therein  described  is  again  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  8.  GBANT. 

JudUh  Basin  Reserve  {Crow), 

ExBCunvB  Mansion,  Janmry  31,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of 
Montana,  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  by  the  first  article  of 
an  agreement  concluded  with  the  said  Indians,  August  16,  18T3,  subject  to  the  action 
of  Congress,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  via: 

**  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Shankin 
^reek;  jthepce  up  the  said  creek  to  its  head,  and  thence  Along  the  summit  of  the  divide 
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between  the  waters  of  Arrow  and  Judith  Rivers  and  the  waters  entering  the  Miasoaii 
River,  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  divide  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Jadith  River 
and  the  waters  of  the  Mnscle  Shell  River;  thence  along  said  divide  to  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  and  along  the  snmmit  of  said  Snowy  Mountains,  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
to  a  point  nearest  to  the  divide  between  the  waters  which  run  easterly  to  the  Mnscle 
Shell  River  and  the  waters  running  to  the  Judith  River:  thence  northwardly  along  said 
divide  to  the  divide  between  the  headwaters  of  ArmelPs  Creek  and  the  headwaters  of 
Dog  River,  and  along  said  divide  to  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  the  middle  of  said 
river  to  the  place  of  beginning  (the  said  boundaries  being  intended  to  include  all  the 
country  drained  by  the  Judith  River,  Arrow  River,  and  Dog  River.)" 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExKCUTivB  Mansion,  March  25,  1876. 

By  the  first  article  of  an  agreement  made  by  and  between  Felix  R.  Brunot,  E.  Whit- 
tlesey, and  James  Wright,  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs, 
headmen,  and  men  representing  the  tribe  of  Crow  Indians,  under  date  of  August  16, 1873, 
the  following-described  tract  of  country  was  set  apart,  subject  to  ratification  by  Con- 
gress, as  a  reservation  for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Indi- 
ans herein  named,  viz:  **  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  to  the 
month  of  Shankin  Creek,  thence  up  the  said  creek  to  its  head,  and  thence  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  Arrow  and  Judith  Rivers  and  the  waters  entering 
the  Missouri  River,  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  divide  between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Judith  River  and  the  waters  of  the  Muscle  Shell  River;  thence  along  said^divide  to  the 
Snowy  Mountains,  and  along  the  summit  of  said  Snowy  Mountains  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  a  point  nearest  to  the  divide  between  the  waters  which  run  easterly  to  the 
Muscle  Shell  River  and  the  waters  running  to  the  Judith  River;  thence  northwardly 
along  said  divide  to  the  divide  between  the  headwaters  of  Armell's  Creek  and  the  head- 
waters of  Dog  River,  and  along  said  divide  to  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  the  middle 
of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning  (the  said  boundaries  being  intended  to  include  all 
the  country  drained  by  the  Judith  River,  Arrow  River,  and  Dog  River).'' 

Pending  its  ratification  by  Congress,  an  order  was  issued  January  31,  1874,  withdraw- 
ing said  tract  of  country  from  sale  or  settlement. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Indians  have  not  removed  to  this  country,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  ever  make  it  their  home,  and  as  Congress  has  not  taken  any  decisive 
action  on  said  agreement,  it  is  ordered  that  the  order  of  January  31,  1874,  be,  and 
hereby  is,  canceled,  and  said  tract  of  country  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Northern  Cheyenne  Reserve, 

ExECunvB  Mansion,  November  26,  1884. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country,  lying  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Territory  of  Montana— viz,  beginning  at  the  point  on  the  one  hundred 
and  seventh  meridian  of  west  longitude  (said  meridian  being  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation)  where  the  southern  40-mile  limits  of  the  grant  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  intersects  said  one  hundred  and  seventh 
meridian;  thence  south  along  said  meridian  to  a  point  30  miles  south  of  the  point  where 
the  Montana  base  line,  when  extended,  will  intersect  said  meridian;  thence  due  east  to 
a  point  12  miles  east  of  the  Rosebud  River ;  thence  in  a  northerly  and  northeasterly 
direction,  along  a  line  parallel  with  said  Rosebud  River  and  12  miles  distant  therefrom, 
to  a  point  on  the  southern  40-mile  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  12  miles  distant  from  said  Rosebud  River ;  thence  westwardly  along  the  said 
southern  limits  and  across  the  said  Rosebud  River  to  the  place  of  beginning — be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  withheld  irom  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  als  a  reservation  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  now  residing  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Montana  Territory,  and  jsuch  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon:  Provided^  however ^  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  included 
within  the  foregoing  described  boundaries  which  have  been  located,  resided  upon,  and 
improved  by  bona  fide  settlers,  prior  to  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1884,  to  the  amount  to 
which  such  settlers  might  be  entitled  under  the  law^  regulating  the  disposition  of  the 

Eublic  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  said 
kws,  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR, 
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HSBBASKA. 

Niobrara  Reserve, 

Depabtment  of  thb  Ikteriob, 

Washington,  D,  C,  February  26,  1806. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  this  Department  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  requesting  the  reservation  from  pre-emption  or  sale  of 
townships  31  and  32  north,  range  5  west,  and  townships  31  and  32  north,  range  6  west 
of  the  principal  sixth  meridian,  in  Nebraska  Territory,  until  the  action  of  Congress  be 
had,  with  a  view  to  the  setting  apart  of  these  townships  as  a  reservation  for  the  Santee 
Hionx  Indians  now  at  Crow  Creek,  Dakota;  and  recommend  that  yon  direct  those  lands 
to  be  withdrawn  from  market  and  held  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAJiES  HARLAN, 

^Secretory. 
The  Pbbsidbnt  of  thb  United  States. 

ExEOunvx  Mansion,  February  27,  1866. 
Let  the  lands  within-named  be  withdrawn  fh>m  market  and  reserved  for  the  puiposes 
indicated. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
Premdeni  of  ike  United  State$. 


EzECunvE  Mansion,  July  20,  1866. 
Let  the  townships  embraced  within  the  lines  shaded  red  on  the  within  diagram  be,  14 
addition  to  those  heretofore  withdrawn  from  sale  by  my  order  of  27th  February  last, 
reserved  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  use  of  Sioux  Indians, 
aa  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  letter  of  July  19, 1866. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

PresidemL 

The  above  order  embraces  township  31  north,  range  8  west;  township  31  north,  range 
7  west;  that  portion  of  township  32  north,  range  8  west,  and  of  township  32  nor£, 
range  7  west,  lying  south  of  the  Niobrara  River,  and  that  portion  of  township  35  north, 
range  5  west,  lying  south  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska. 

[For  diagram,  see  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  No- 
vember 2:^,  187a] 


(For  executive  order  of  March  20,  1867,  see  ^'Dakota.") 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtony  D,  C,  November  16,  1867. 
Sir:  For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  copies  of  reports  from  t^e  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Indian  AfS^rs  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
dated,  respectively,  the  7th  and  13th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  you 
order  the  withdrawal  from  sale,  and  the  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Santee  Sioux  In- 
dians, the  following-described  tracts  of  land  lying  a^acent  to  the  present  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation  on  the  Niobrara  and  Missouri  Rivers  in  Nebraska,  viz:  Township  32  north, 
of  range  4  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  and  fractional  section  7,  fractional  section 
16,  fractional  section  17,  and  sections  18, 19, 20,  21,  28, 29,  30, 31,  32,  and  33,  of  Pactional 
township  No.  33  north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  be  withdrawn 
Irom  market,  and  that  fractional  township  No.  32  north,  of  range  6  west  of  the  sixth 
principfd  meridian,  now  a  portion  of  the  reservation,  be  restored  to  market 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

O.  H.  BROWNING, 

SeereUary. 
The  President. 

November  16,  1867. 
Let  the  within  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  carried  into  effect. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
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Bepabtmbnt  of  thb  Xntbbiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Washinffton,  D,  C,  August  28, 1869. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  ftom  Su- 
perintendent Samuel  M.  Janney,  dated  the  20th  instant,  relative  to  the  reservation  of 
the  Santee  Sioux  Indians  in  Nehraska. 

The  lands  at  present  withdrawn  firom  sale  for  the  purpose  of  this  reservation  are  as 
follows: 

Aot«8. 

Township  32  north,  rann^e  4  west  of  sixth  principal  meridian  ..^ 23, 397. 96 

So  much  of  the  west  half  of  the  fractional  township  33  north,  range  4  west, 

as  lies  south  of  the  Missouri  River  .-_ 7,571.40 

Township  31  north,  range  Sweet 22,968.64 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  5  west _-. 21,601. 41 

So  much  of  fractional  township  33  north,  range  5  west,  as  lies  south  of  Mis- 
souri River 8,983.20 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  6  west 22,568.10 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  7  west... 21,592.29 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  7  west 1,460.42 

Fractional  township 31  north,  range8west- 22,999.69 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  8  west - —    12,051.92 

Making  the  total  area  of  present  reservation  165,195.03 

The  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Janney,  contained  in  his  above-mentioned 
letter,  is  that  the  boundaries  of  the  present  reservation  be  changed  as  follows:  That — 

Acres. 

Tbwnship  31  north,  range  4  west 22,968.61 

So  mudi  of  the  east  half  of  fractional  township  33  north,  range  4  west,  as 
lies  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  viz,  fractional  sections  2,  3,  10,  11,  14, 
15^  section  22,  fractional  sections  23,  24,  sections  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  36..      7, 584.  70 

Total..: > 30,553.31 

be  added  to  the  present  reservation,  and  that — 

Acres. 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  6  west 22,568. 10 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  7  west — , 21,592.29 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  7  west — 1,460.42 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  8  west 22,999.69 

FEBctional  township  32  north,  range  8  west 12,051.92 

Total 80,672.42 

be  restored  to  market. 

The  additional  lands  which  Superintendent  Janney  recommends  to  be  added  to  the 
present  reservation  contain  an  area  of  30,553.31  acres,  and  the  lands  which  he  recom- 
mends to  be  restored  to  market  contain  an  area  of  80,672.42  acres.  The  reservation, 
therefore,  if  readjusted  in  this  manner,  will  contain  a  total  area  of  115,075.92  acres. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  change  should  be  made,  and  respectfully  recommend,  should 
you  approve,  that  the  President  be  requested  to  direct  that  township  31  north,  range  4 
west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  and  so  much  of  the  east  half  of  fractional  township 
33  north,  range  4  west,  as  lies  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  viz,  fractional  sections  2,  3, 
10,  11,  14,  15,  section  22,  fractional  sections  23,  24,  sections  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  and  36, 
be  withdrawn  from  market  and  added  to  the  present  reservation;  and  that  fractional 
township  31  north,  range  6  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian;  fractional  township  31 
north,  range  7  w^  of  the  sixth  principsJ  meridian;  fractional  township  32  north, 
range  7  west  of  the  sixth  principE^  meridian;  fractional  township  31  north,  range 
8  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian;  fractional  township  32  north,  range  8  west  of  the 
sixth  principal  meridian,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  land  previously  with<&awn  from  sale 
l^  the  President's  order  of  July  20,  1866,  be  restored  to  market,  this  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Janney,  as  above  stated. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  plat  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  present  reservation,  and  the 
propoeed  changes  of  the  same,  which  you  will  please  to  have  returned  to  this  office. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Oommimoner, 

Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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DBPABTMEKT  op  the  IlTTERIOB, 

WiuMngUm,  D.  C,  Attgusl  31,  1869. 
Sib  :  I  baye  the  honor  to  tiansmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  CommisBiooer  of  Indiao 
AiGsursof  the28th  instant,  and  accompanying  papers,  in  relation  to  proposed  changes 
in  the  San  tee  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  as  therein  soggested,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  President  order  the  restoration  to  market  of  certain  lands  designated  in 
the  Commissioner's  report,  and  thb  withdrawal  from  sale  of  the  lands  therein  described. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX, 

Secridary. 

Washinqton,  August  31,  1869. 
The  within  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  approved,  and 
the  necessary  action  will  be  taken  to  carry  it  into  eflfect. 

U.  8.  GRANT. 


ExEOUTiVB  Mansion,  December  31 ,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  execntive  order,  dated  August  31,  1869,  adding  certain 
lands  to  the  Santee  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  so  as  to  exempt  from  its  operation  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  section  3,  township 
33,  range  4,  previously  patented  to  Thomas  J.  Qainn,  on  Sioux  half-breed  scrip  No. 
349  D. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExBCUTiVB  Mansion,  February  9, 1885. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  lands  within  the  Niobrara  or  Santee  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  remaining  unallotted  to,  and  unselected  by,  the 
Indians  of  said  reservation  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  and  theSiouk  treaty  of  April 
29,  1868,  respectively,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1885,  except  such  as  are  occupied  for 
agency,  school,  and  missionary  purposes,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  restored  to  the 
public  domain  from  and  after  that  date  and  made  subject  to  settlement  and  entry  on 
and  after  May  15,  1885. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Sioux  Beserve. 
See  Dakota  for  executive  order  of  January  24,  1882. 

NEVADA. 

Carlin  Farms  Reserve, 

ExECunVB  Mansion,  May  10,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of  Nevada  (known  as 
the  Carlin  Farms),  lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  qnar- 
ter-section  corner  post  on  the  west  boundary  of  section  6,  township  35  north,  range  52 
east,  Mount  Diablo  meridian;  thence  south  62^  56^  east  4,229}  feet,  to  a  post  marked 
*'  U.  S.  I.  R.  station  B; "  thence  north  2**  4^  east  1,928  feet  to  a  post  marked  "  U.  S.  I. 
R.  station  C; "  thence  north  3°  9'  west  2,122  feet  to  a  post  marked  ** U.  S.  I.  R.  station 
D;*'  thence  south  85®  8'  west  3,000  feet  to  a  post  marked  **U.  S.  I.  R.  station  E;'' 
thence  north  62*'  32^  west  4,046  feet  to  a  post  marked  "  U.  S.  L  R.  station  F; "  thence 
north  39°  25^  west  1,200  feet  to  a  post  marked  *'U.  S.  I.  R.  station  G;''  thence  south 
44"^  10^  west  2,200  feet  to  a  post  marked  ''U.  S.  I.  R.  station  H; "  thence  south  44"^ 
29^  east  2,663  feet  to  a  post  marked  ''U.  S.  I.  R.  station  I;''  thence  south  68°  57'  east 
2,535  feet  to  a  post  marked  **  U.  S.  I.  R.  station  E; "  thence  south  59°  29'  east  878  feet 
to  a  post  marked  "U.  S.  I.  R.  station  A."\  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  521.61 
acres,  be,  and  the  same  hereby,  is  withdrawn  from  sale  or  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a 
reservation  for  the  Northwestern  Shoshone  Indians. 

B.B.  HATE& 
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ExBOUnVB  Manbiox,  January  16,  1879. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  May  10,  1877,  setting  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
the  Northwestern  Shoshone  Indians  of  Nevada,  the  following-described  lands  (known  as 
the  Carlin  Farms),  viz:  Beginning  at  the  qoarter-section  corner  ix»t  on  the  west  boun- 
dary of  section  6,  township  35  north,  range  52  east,  Moant  Diablo  meridian;  thence 
south  62°  56^  east  4,229}  feet  to  a  post  marked  *'U.  S.  I.  R.  station  B ;"  thence  north  2° 
4^  east  1,928  feet  to  a  post  marked  '^U.  S.  I.  R.  station  G;''  thence  north  3"^  9^  west 
2,122  feet  to  apost  marked  ''  U.  S.  I.  R.  station  D; "  thence  south  85''  8^  west  3,000  feet 
to  a  post  marked  ''U.  S.  I.  R.  station  £;''  thence  north  52'' 32^  west  4,046  feet  toa  post 
marked  *'n.  S.  I.  R.  stationF;"  thence  north  39^^  25^  west  1,200  feet  to  apost  marked 
'*n.  S.  L  R.  station  G;''  thence  south  44<'  10^  west  21,200  feet  to  a  post  marked  '*U.  8. 
I.  R.  station  H;''  thence  south  44'*  29^  east  2,663  feet  to  a  post  marked  ''U  S.  I.  R. 
station  I;"  thence  south  58°  57^  east  2,535  feet  to  a  post  marked  '*n.  S.  I.  R.  station 
K;"  thence  south  59°  29^  east  678  feet  to  a  post  marked  ''  U.  S.  I.  R.  station  A,''  the 
place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled  and  said  lands  are  restored  to 
their  origimd  status. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Duck  Valley  Reserve. 

ExBCUTiVE  Mansion,  April  16,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country,  situated  partly  in 
the  Territory  of  Idaho  and  partly  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is, 
withdrawn  firom  the  public  domain,  to  wit:  Commencing  at  the  one  hundredth  mile-post 
of  the  survey  of  the  north  boundary  of  Nevada;  thence  due  north  to  the  intersection  of 
the  north  boundary  of  township  16  south  of  Boise  base-line  in  Idaho;  thence  due  west 
to  a  point  due  north  of  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  mile-post  of  said  survey  of  the 
north  boundary  of  Nevada;  thence  due  south  to  the  ninth  standard  parallel  north  of 
the  Mount  Diablo  base-line  in  Nevada;  thence  due  east  to  a  point  due  south  of  the 
place  of  beginning;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning.  And  the  above-named  tract 
of  land  is  hereby  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Western  Shoshone  Indians,  subject 
to  such  modifications  of  boundary  as  a  location  of  limits  shall  determine. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


ExBCunvB  Mansion,  May  4,  1886. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  viz: 
Township  15  south,  ranges  1,  2,  and  3,  east  of  the  Boise  meridian,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Duck 
Valley  Reservation,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  Paddy  Caps  band  of  Pi-Utes  and  such 
other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon:  Provided, 
however y  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  within  said  townships,  the  title  to  which  has 
passed  out  of  the  United  States,  or  to  which  valid  homestead  or  pre-emption  rights  have 
attached  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  prior  to  this  date,  are  hereby  excluded 
firom  the  operations  of  this  order. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


MOAPA  EIYEB  BBSEBVK. 

fFormerly  called  Muddy  Valley  Reserve.]  ^ 

ExKCunvB  Mansion,  March  12, 1873. 
Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  for^;oing  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  this  day,  the  following-described  lands  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Nevada  are  hereby  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  in  that  locality:  Commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  where  the  eastern  line  of  Nevada 
strikes  the  same;  running  thence  due  north  with  said  eastern  line  to  a  point  far 
enough  north  from  which  a  line  running  due  west  will  pass  one  mile  north  of  Muddy 
Springs;  running  due  west  from  said  point  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  meridian 
of  west  longitude;  thence  south  with  said  meridian  to  a  point  due  west  from  the 
place  of  beginning;  thence  due  east  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  fol- 
lowing the  west  and  north  bank  of  the  same  to  the  plape  of  beginning. 

U.  a  GRANT. 
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EzsounvB  liANSlON,  February  12, 1874. 

In  Ilea  of  an  Executive  order  dated  the  12th  of  March  last  setting  apart  certain  lands 
in  Nevada  as  a  reservation  for  the  Indians  of  that  locality,  which  order  is  hereby  can- 
celed, it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  aeJe  or  other  disposition,  and 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pah-Ute  and  snch  other  Indians  as  the  Department  may  see 
fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  conntiy  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Ck>loiado  River  of  the 
West,  8  miles  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteentii  degree  of  west  longitode; 
thence  due  north  to  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  west  vrith  said 
parallel  to  a  point  20  miles  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude; thence  due  south  35  miles;  thence  due  east  36  miles;  thence  due  south  to  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Oolorado  River  of  the  West;  thence  up  the  middle  of 
the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Depastvknt  of  the  Intebiob, 

Offiob  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

WoBkinffUm,  Z>.  C,  June  28,  1875. 

Sib:  By  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  department  and  for  fulfilling 
treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  3,  1875,  the  Pai-Ute  Reservation  in  Southeastern 
Nevada  is  reduced  to  **one  thousand  acres,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  such  manner  as  not  to  include  the  claim  of  any  settler  or  miner.'' 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  a  report  from  William  Vandever,  United 
States  Indian  inspector,  dated  San  t^rancisco,  CaL,  June  12,  1875,  under  office  instruo* 
tions  of  26th  ot  Mardi  last,  submitting  a  report  of  the  selection  of  the  1,000  acres  (to 
which  the  Pai-Ute  Reservation  in  Southeast  Nevada  was  reduced)  made  by  Messrs. 
Bateman  and  Barnes,  United  States  Indian  agents  in  Nevada,  under  his  instructions  of 
April  12,  1875b  which  selection  having  met  his  approval,  he  forwards,  vrith  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  following  metes  and  bounds  be  established  and  proclaimed  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Pai-Ute  Reservation  in  Southeastern  Nevada,  as 
contemplated  by  said  act  of  Congress,  viz: 

Commencing  at  a  stone  set  in  the  ground,  extending  three  feet  above,  whereon  is  cut 
**  U.  S.  No.  1,"  which  stone  marks  the  northeast  comer  of  the  reservation,  standing  on 
a  small  hill  known  as  West  Point,  and  set  eighteen  feet  in  a  northeasterly  oirection  from 
the  comer  of  a  building  designated  as  the  office  and  medical  depository  located  on  said 
reservation  and  running  thence  north  sixty  degrees  west  eighty  chains  to  a  stone  upon 
which  is  cut  *'  U.  S.  No.  2; "  thence  north  seventy  degrees  west  ninety-seven  chains  to 
a  stone  upon  which  is  cut ''  U.  S.  No.  3; ''  thence  south  fifty-six  chains  and  fifty  links 
to  a  monument  of  stones  on  the  top  of  a  hill;  thence  south  seventy  degrees  east  ninety- 
seven  chains  to  a  monument  of  stones  at  the  base  of  a  hill;  thence  south  sixty  degrees 
east  eighty  chains  to  a  stone  set  in  the  ground  rising  two  feet  above,  upon  which  is  cut 
*'U.  S.,  S.  £.  comer;''  thence  north  filty-six  chains  and  fifty  links  to  place  of  b^^^ 
ning. 

The  act  in  question  provides  that  the  reservation  shall  not  include,  any  claim  of  set- 
tler or  miner,  yet  the  lands  described  above  includes  the  claim  of  Yolney  Rector.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  Inspector  Vandever  reports  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Rector  to  be 
just  what  are  required  for  the  agency,  and  that  Mr.  Rector  has  relinquished  the  posses- 
sion thereof  to  the  United  States  for  $1,800,  the  appraised  value  of  two  years  ago,  made 
by  Commissioners  Ingalls  and  Powell,  I  deem  the  law  to  have  been  complied  with,  and 
therefore  submit  the  selection  herein  made  for  your  approval,  with  the  suggestion,  if 
approved  by  you,  that  the  lands  herein  selected  be  set  apart  for  the  Pai-Ute  Indians. 

The  return  of  the  letter  of  Inspector  Vandever  is  herewith  requested,  with  your  direp- 
tions  in  the  premises. 

Very  respectfrdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Oommianoner. 

The  Hon.  Sbcbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Depabtbient  of  the  Intebiob, 

WasMnffton,  D.  C,  July  3,  1875. 
Sib:  I  return  the  report  of  William  Vandever,  UnitedTStates  Indian  inspector,  which 
accompanied  your  communication  of  the  28th  ultimo,  in  which  are  defined  the  boundariM 
of  the  Pai-Ute  Reservation  in  southeastern  Nevada,  embracing  1,000  acres,  to  which  a 
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add  rceerve  was  by  act  of  March  3,  1875,  declared  to  be  redaoed;  the  land  to  be  selected 
by  the  Becretaxy  of  the  Interior. 

The  selection  of  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  report  of  Inspector  Vandever 
is  approved,  and  hereby  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Pai-Ute  Indiiuis. 
Very  respectAilly, 

C.  DELANO, 

The  OoMMissioinEB  of  Indian  Affaibr. 


Pjframid  Lake^  or  Truekee  Beaerve, 

Dkpabtment  of  thb  Intebiob,  Officb  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

November  29,  1859. 
Sm:  My  attention  has  been  called,  by  a  letter  of  the  25th  Inst,  from  F.  Dodge,  esq., . 
agent  for  the  Indians  in  Utah  Territory,  now  in  this  city,  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  reserving  from  sale  and  settlement,  for  Indian  use,  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Truokee  River,  including  Pyramid  lAke, 
and  a  tract  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  valley  of  Walker's  River,  including  Walker's 
Lake,  as  indicated  by  the  red  coloring  upon  the  inclosed  map,  and,  f\illy  concurring  in 
the  sugsestion  of  Agent  Dodge  respecting  this  subject,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will 
directive  surveyor-general  of  Utah  Territory  to  respect  said  reservations  upon  the  plats 
of  survey  when  the  public  surveys  shall  have  been  extended  over  that  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  in  the  mean  time  that  the  proper  local  land  officers  may  be  instructed  to 
respect  the  reservations  upon  the  books  of  their  offices  when  such  offices  shall  have  been 
established. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  GREENWOOD, 

Commimoner. 
Hon.  Samuel  A.  Smith, 

Commisaioner  General  Land  Office: 


Department  of  the  Intebiob. 
WdshinffUm,  D,  C,  March  21,  1874. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  communication,  dated  the  20th  instant, 
from  the  Oommissioner  of  Indian  Affjurs,  together  with  the  accompanying  map,  show- 
ing the  survey  made  by  Eugene  Monroe,  in  Jannary,  1865,  of  theF^rramid  Lake  Indian 
Reservation  in  Nevada,  and  respectAilly  recommend  that  the  President  issue  an  order, 
withdrawing  from  sale  or  other  disposition,  and  setting  apart  said  reservation  or  tract 
of  country  Tot  the  use  and  occupation  of  Pah-Ute  and  other  Indians  now  occupying  the 


The  fonn  of  order  necessary  in  the  premises  is  engrossed  on  the  indosed  map. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectftiUy,  your  obedient  servant. 

C.  DELANO, 

8ecr(Btar$. 
The  Pbbbident. 

Exbcutivb  Mansion,  March  23,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  known  and  occupied  as  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  Nevada,  as  surveyed  by  Eugene  Monroe,  in  Januaiy,  1865, 
and  indicated  by  red  lines,  according  to  the  courses  and  distances  given  in  tabular  form 
on  accompanying  diagram,  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition,  and  set  apart 
for  the  PiOi-Ute  and  other  Indians  residing  thereon. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Walker  River  Beserve. 

[See  Pjrramid  Lake  Reserve]. 

Dbpabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  March  18,  1874. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  communication  dated  the  17th  instant 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs,  together  with  the  accompanying  map  showing 
the  survey  made  by  Eugene  Munroe  in  December,  1864,  of  the  Walker  River  Reserva- 
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tion  in  Nevada,  and  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  iarae  an  order  witli- 
drawing  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and  setting  apart  said  reseryation  or  tract  of 
country  for  the  nse  and  occnpatUm  of  the  Pah-Ute  Indians  located  thereon. 
Ttie  form  of  order  necessary  in  ihe  premises  is  engrossed  on  tha  inclosed  map. 
Very  respectftilly,  yoor  obedient  servant. 

C.  DELANO, 

SeerHmrg. 
The  Pbesidbnt. 

ExBCunvE  Mansion,  March  19,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  reservation  sitnated  on  Walker  River,  Nevada,  as  sur- 
veyed by  Eagene  Monroe,  December,  1U64,  and  indicated  by  red  lines  on  the  above  dia- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  fifteen  conraes  and  distances  thereon  given,  be  withdrawn 
from  public  sale  or  other  disposition  and  seta'tiart  for  the  use  of  the  PSUi-Ute  Indians 
residing  thereon. 

U.  8.  QBANT. 


NKW  MEXICO. 

Bosque  Eedondo  Beaerve. 

Depabtmsnt  of  the  Intebiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibb, 

Janmarsf  14,  1864. 
8ib:  My  attention  has  been  called  by  Superintendent  Stock,  of  New  Mexico,  to  the 
necessity  of  designating  a  tract  of  land  in  New  Mexico  40  miles  square,  with  Bosque 
Redondo  as  the  centre,  as  a  reservation  for  the  Apache  Indians. 

In  a  former  letter  to  this  office,  a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  to  you  with  mport 
thereon,  under  date  of  December  16,  1863,  Superintendent  Steck  speaks  of  the  pro- 
posed reservation  as  well  adapted  to  Indian  purposes,  for  a  limited  number.  Mr.  Steck 
estimates  the  number  of  Apaches  to  be  about  3,000,  and  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  reservation  at  not  exceeding  6,000  acres.  Sur> 
veyor-Oeneral  Clark',  of  New  Mexico,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Steck,  a  copy  of  which  was 
transmitted  to  you  with  the  report  before  mentioned,  makes  the  same  estimate  as  to  the 
'  quantity  of  arable  land  within  40  miles  square,  with  Bosque  Redondo  as  a  center. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  arable  land  lie»  along  the  water  courses  it  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  area  of  the  reservation  should  be  as  large  as  that  proposed  by  Bir.  Steck, 
in  order  to  suitably  accommodate  the  estimated  number  of  Apaches,  and  isolate  them  as 
fiur  as  possible  from  the  whites. 

For  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Steck  in  his  letter  before  referred  to,  as  well  as  for  those 
given  in  his  annual  report  for  1863.  to  both  of  which  reference  is  had,  should  yon  con- 
cur in  the  propriety  of  reserving  the  tract  of  land  mentioned  for  the  use  of  the  Apaches, 
I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  subject  be  laid  before  the  President,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  same  may  be  withheld  ftom  pre-emption  and  settlement,  and 
under  his  proclamation  be  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  P.  DOLE, 

Ommimoner, 
Hon.  John  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

January  16,  1864. 
Respectfully  laid  before  the  President,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  reservation 
be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  herein  indicated. 


[Second  indorsement.] 
Approved  January  15,  1864. 

(See  Report  of  General  Land  Office  for  1873,  page  103.) 


J.  P.  USHER, 
Secretarf. 


A.  LINCOLN. 
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F9fi8kmton  Indian  Bemrve,  (Mescalero  Apache). 

Depabtmsnt  of  thb  Intesiob,  Offios  oi'  Indian  Affaibs. 

May  23,  1873. 

The  above  diagram  is  intended  to  show  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  band 
of  Apache  Indians  in  New  Mexico;  said  proposed  reservation  is  indicated  on  the  diagram 
by  the  red  lines  bordered  with  yellow,  and  is  described  as  follows,  viz: 

Commencing  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reserva- 
tion, and  running  thence  due  south  to  a  point  on  the  hills  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rio  Rindoso;  thence  along  said  hills  to  a  point  above  the  settlements;  thence  across  said 
river  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  hills,  and  thenoe  to  the  same  line  upon  which  we  start 
from  Fort  Stanton;  and  thence  due  south  to  the  thirty- third  degree  north  latitude; 
thenoe  to  the  top  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  and  along  the  top  of  said  mountains 
to  the  top  of  the  White  Mountains;  thence  along  the  top  of  said  mountains  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Nogal,  to  a  point  opposite  the  starting  point,  and  thenoe  to  the 
starting  point. 

I  respectftilly  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  order  that  the  land  com- 
prised within  the  above-described  limits  be  withheld  from  entry  and  settlement  as  pub- 
lic lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  as  indicated  in  my 

report  to  the  Department  of  this  date.  

EDW.  P.  SMITH, 

CommiMsUmer. 

DBPABTlfSNT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB, 
May  26,  1873 
Respeetftilly  presented  to  the  President  with  the  recommendation  that  he  make  the 
order  above  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiurs. 

C.  DELANO, 
tiCCTelani, 

ExEcunvK  Mansion,  ifay29,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  above  described  be  withheld  from  entry 
and  settlement  as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Indians,  as  recommended  by  the' Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Afbirs. 

U.  8.  GRANT. 


ExBCUTiVE  Mansion,  February  2,  1874. 

In  lien  of  an  Executive  order  dated  the  29th  of  May  last,  setting  apart  certain  lands 
in  New  Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  order  is  hereby  can- 
celed, it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  trom  sale  or  other  disposition,  and 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  Mescalero  Apaches  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Depart- 
ment may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  country  in  New  Mexico  (except  so  much 
thereof  as  is  embraced  in  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation)  bounded  as 
folio ws«  viz: 

Beginning  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reserva- 
tion; thence  due  west  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  Mountains;  thence  due  south 
to  the  thirty* third  degree  north  latitude;  thence  due  east  to  a  point  due  south  of  the 
most  easterly  point  of  the  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation;  thence  due 
north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  township  11 ;  thence  due  west  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  township  11,  in  range  13;  thence  due  north  to  the  second  correction  line  south; 
thence  due  east  along  said  line  to  a  point  opposite  the  line  running  north  from  the 
thirty-third  degree  north  latitude;  thence  due  north  to  the  most  easterly  point  of  said 
Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation;  thence  along  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
said  military  reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  October  20, 1875. 

In  lieu  of  executive  order  dated  February  2,  1874,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in  New 

Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  order  is  hereby  canceled,  it  is 

hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition,  and  set  apart  for 

Um  use  of  said  Mescalero  Apaches,  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Department  may  see  fit 
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to  locate  thereoD,  the  tract  of  coontry  in  New  Mexico  (except  so  mnoh  thereof  as  is  em- 
braced  in  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation)  boonded  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  Teserwm- 
tion;  ranning  thence  due  west  to  a  point  dne  north  of  the  northeast  comer  of  township 
14  south,  range  10  east;  thence  due  south  along  the  eastern  bounda^  of  said  township 
to  the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude;  thence  due  east  on  said  parallel  to  a  point  due 
south  of  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  miUtaiy  reservation; 
thence  due  north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  township  11;  thence  due  west  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  township  11,  in  range  13;  thence  due  north  to  the  second  correction 
line  south;  thence  due  east  along  said  line  to  a  pc^t  opposite  the  line  running  north 
from  the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude;  thence  due  north  to  the  most  easterly  point 
of  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation;  thence  along  the  northeastern  bmmd- 
aiy  of  said  military  reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  a  GRANT. 


EzBOunvx  Maksiov,  Ma$  19, 1882. 

In  lieu  of  executive  order  dated  October  20,  1875,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in  New 
Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  order  is  hereby  canceled,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  firom  sale  or  other  disposition,  and  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  said  Mescalero  Apaches  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Department 
may  see  fit  to  locate  thereen,  the  tract  of  country  in  New  Mexico  bounded  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  tovmship  12  south,  range  16  east  of  the  principal 
mendian  in  New  Mexico;  thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  township  12  south, 
ranges  16,  15,  14,  and  13  east,  to  the  southeast  comer  of  townidiip  11  south,  range  12 
east;  thence  north  along  the  east  boundary  of  said  township  to  ihe  seoond  correctionline 
south;  thence  west  along  said  correction  line  to  the  northwest  comer  of  township  11 
south,  range  11  east;  thence  south  along  the  range  line  between  ranges  10  and  11  east 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  12  south,  range  11  east;  thence  east  along  theaouth 
boundary  of  said  township  to  the  southeast  corner  thereof;  thence«outh  along  the  range 
line  between  ranges  11  and  12  east  to  the  33^  of  north  latitude,  as  eetabTished 
and  marked  on  the  ground  by  First  Lieut  L.  H.  Walker,  Fifteenth  Infimtry,  United 
States  Army,  in  compliance  with  special  orders  No.  100,  series  of  1875,  Headquarters, 
District  of  New  Mexico;  thence  east  along  said  33^  of  north  latitude  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  range  line  between  ranges  16  and  17  east;  thence  north  along  said  range 

line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


EXBCunvB  Mansion,  March  24, 1883. 

In  lieu  of  executive  order  dated  May  19,  1882,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in  New 
Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  order  is  hereby  canceled,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  said  Mescalero  Apaches  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thoreon,  the  tract  of  country  in  New  Mexico  bounded 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  township  12  south,  range  16  east  of  the  prin- 
cipal meridmn  in  New  Mexico;  thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  township 
12  south,  ranges  16,  15,  14,  and  13  east  to  the  southeast  comer  of  town^p  11  south, 
range  12  east;  thence  north  along  the  east  boundary  of  said  township  to  the  second  cor- 
rection line  south;  thence  west  along  said  correction  line  12  miles;  thence  south  12 
miles;  thence  east  6  miies;  thence  south  to  the  33^  of  north  latitude,  as  established  and 
marked  on  the  ground  by  First  Lieut  L.  H.  Walker,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
compliance  with  Speciid  Orders  No.  100,  Series  of  1875,  Headquarters  District  of  New 
Mexico;  thence  east  along  said  thirty- third  degree  of  north  latitude  to  its  intersection 
with  the  range  line  between  ranges  16  and  17  east;  thence  north  along  said  range  line 

to  place  of  beginning.  

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


QOa  Besene. 

DlEPABTMSNT  OF  THB  INTESIOB,  OFSIOB  OF  INDIAN -AFFAIBS, 

ifiV  14,  1800. 
Sib:  This  office  having  signified  to  Agent  Stock  its  approbation  of  the  estabUshment 
of  a  reservation  in  New  Mexico  for  the  Gila  Apaches,  including  the  Bfiembrea,  Mogolton, 
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and  Chflioayia  bands  of  tihat  tribe,  he  suggestB  the  following  boondariee  tor  the  same, 
▼iz:  '^Oommenciog  at  Santa  Lada  Spring  and  running  north  fifteen  miles,  thence  west 
fifteen  miles,  thence  soath  fifteen  miles,  thence  east  fifteen  miles  to  the  place  of  ban- 
ning. 

Agent  Steck  has  been  directed  to  have  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve,  as  indicated  by 
him,  mn  out  and  marked,  and  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Surveyor-Gteneral  of  New 
Mexico. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  give  instructions  to  that  ofitor  to  respect 
the  said  reserve  when  in  the  progress  of  the  public  surveys  he  comes  to  connect  them 
with  the  external  boundaries  of  said  reserve. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  GREENWOOD,  CommissUmer. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wiuson, 

0ommi88ioner  General  Land  Office. 

(Occupied  for  a  short  time  only,  and  then  abandoned.  See  Land  Office  Report  for 
1872,  page  128.) 


Hot  Springs  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  9, 1874. 

It  18  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  oonntry  in  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  reserved  for  the  use 
and  occupation  of  such  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate 
thereon,  as  indicated  in  this  diagram,  viz: 

Beginning  at  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  pueblo  in  the  valley  of  the  Catiada  Alamosa 
River,  about  7  miles  above  the  present  town  of  Cafiada  Alamosa,  and  running  thence  due 
east  10  miles;  thence  due  north  25  miles;  thence  due  west  30  miles;  thence  due  south 
25  miles:  thence  due  east  20  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExBCUTiVB  Mansion,  December  21, 1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  lying 
within  the  following  described  boundaries,  viz: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cafiada  about  1,000  yards  directly  east  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  pueblo  in  the  valley  of  CaOada  Alamosa  River — about  7  miles 
above  the  town  of  Canada  Alamosa,  and  running  thence  due  north  20  miles  to  a  point; 
thence  due  west  20  miles  to  a  point;  thence  due  south  35  mUes  to  a  point;  thence  due 
east  20  miles  to  a  point  due  south  of  the  place  of  beginning;  thence  due  north  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Southern  Apache  and  such  other  Indians  as  it  may  be  de- 
termined to  place  thereon,  to  be  known  as  the  '*Hot  Springs  Indian  Reservation;''  and 
all  that  portion  of  country  set  apart  by  Executive  order  of  April  9,  1874,  not  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  above  described  tract  of  country,  is  hereby  restored  to  the  pub- 
lic domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


ExBOUTiYB  Mansion,  AuguBi25,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  December  21,  1875,  setting  apart  the  following 
lands  in  New  Mexico  as  the  Hot  Springs  Indian  Reservation,  viz:  Beginning  at  a  point 
on  the  east  side  of  the  CaQada,  about  1,000  yards  directly  east  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
pueblo  in  the  valley  of  Cafiada  Alamosa  River,  about  7  miles  above  the  town  Of  Cafiada 
Alamosa,  and  running  thence  due  north  20  miles  to  a  point;  thence  due  west  20  miles 
to  a  point;  thence  due  south  35  miles  to  a  point;  thence  due  east  20  miles  to  a  point  due 
south  of  the  place  of  beginning;  thence  due  north  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  canceled,  and  said  lands  are  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

R  B.  HAYES. 

JicarxUa  Apache  Beserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  March  25,  1^74. 
It  10  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  by  the  first 
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article  of  an  agreement  concluded  with  the  said  Indians  December  10,  1873,  snbjeet 
to  the  action  of  Congress,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement^ 
Tiz:  Commencing  at'a  point  where  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Jnan  River  crosses  the 
soathem  boandary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  ibllowing  the  course  of  said  river  until 
it  intersects  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Navajo  Reservation;  thence  due  north  along 
said  eastern  boundary  of  the  Nav%jo  Reservation  to  where  it  intersects  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado;  thence  due  east  along  the  said  southern 
boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  8.  GRANT. 

ExECUTivs  Mansion,  July  18,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  March  25,  1874,  setting  apart  the  following-de- 
scribed lands  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  a  reservation  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians,  viz:  ** Commencing  at  a  point  where  the  headwaters  of  San  Juan  River 
crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  1}he  Territory  of  Colorado,  ibllowing  the  course  of  said 
river  until  it  intersects  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Navi^o  Reservation ;  ^ence  due  nortli 
along  said  eastern  boundary  of  the  Navtyo  Reservation  to  where  it  intersects  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado;  thence  due  east  along  the  said  soutfaem 
boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  to  the  place  of  beginning, ' '  be,  and  tiie  same  is  here- 
by, canceled,  and  said  lands  are  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  8.  GRANT. 

ExBcnriVB  Mansion,  September  21,  1880. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
Mexican  graht  known  as  the  ''Tierra  Amarilla  grant,"  as  surveyed  by  Sawyer  and 
McBroom  in  July,  1876;  and  extending  thence  north  with  the  western  boundary  of  said 
survey  of  theTierra  Amarilla  grant  to  the  boundary  line  between  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado; tbence  west  along  said  boundary  line  16  miles;  thence  south  to  a  point  due 
west  from  the  aforesaid  southwest  comer  of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  grant;  and  tiience  east 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withheld  &om  entry  and  settle- 
ment as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

EzBOunvB  Mansion,  Map  15,  1884. 
It  is  herel^  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  set  apart 
as  a  reservation  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  by  Executive  order  dated  September  21 , 

1880,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain.  

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Kacqjo  Beterve. 

ExECunvB  Mansion,  October  29, 187& 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Navigo  Indian  Reservation,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and 
Utah;  thence  west  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  degree  of  lon- 
gitude west;  thence  south  along  said  degree  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude  north; 
thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  Navajo  Reservation;  thence 
north  along  said  west  boundary  to  the  place  of  b^inning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is, 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  present  reserva- 
tion for  the  Navajo  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


EzECunvB  Mansion,  January  6,  1880. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country  lying  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  viz:  Ck>mmencing  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  the  San  Juan  River,  where  the  east  line  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  established  by  the*treaty  of  June  1,  1868  (15  Stat,  667), 
crosses  said  river;  thence  up  and  along  the  middle  channel  of  said  river  to  a  p<^t  15 
miles  due  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  said  reservaticm;  th«ice  due  atmh  to  a 
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poidt  due  east  of  the  present  southeast  corner  of  said  reservation;  thence  dae  south  6 
miles;  thence  due  west  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  degree  of  west  longitude;  thence 
north  along  said  degree  to  the  southwest  comer  of  said  reservation  in  the  Territoiy  of 
Arizona,  as  defined  by  Executive  order  dated  October  29,  1878,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  present 
Navajo  Beservation  in  said  Territories. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

ExBcunvE  Mansion, 
WashingUmy  May  17,  1884. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  January  6,  1880,  adding  certain 
lands  to  the  Navajo  Beservation,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Territories,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  exempt  from  its  operation  and  exclude  from  said  reser- 
vation all  those  portions  of  townships  29  north,  ranges  14,  15,  and  16  west  of  the  New 
Mexico  principal  meridiim,  south  of  the  San  Juan  River,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washingtony  D.  C,  May  17,  1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona 
and  Utah  be,  and  the  same  are,  withheld  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a 
reservation  for  Indian  purposes,  viz: 

Beginning  on  the  110th  degree  of  west  longitude  at  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north 
latitude  (tl^e  same  being  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Moqni  Indian  Reservation);  thence 
dae  west  to  the  111th  degree  30  minutes  west  longitude;  thence  due  north  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  up  and  along  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
said  river  to  its  intersection  with  the  San  Juan  River;  thence  up  and  along  the  middle 
channel  of  San  Juan  River  to  west  boundary  of  Colorado  (32  degrees  west  longitude, 
Washington  meridian);  thence  due  south  to  the  thirth-seventh  parallel  north  latitude; 
thence  west  along  said  parallel  to  the  110th  degree  of  west  longitude;  thence  due  south 
to  place  of  beginning:  Provided^  That  any  tract  or  tracts  within  the  region  of  country 
described  as  aforesaid  which  are  settled  upon  or  occupied,  or  to  which  valid  rights  have 
attached  under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  prior  to  date  of  this  order,  are  hereby 
excluded  from  this  reservation. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Executive  Mansion,  April  24, 1886. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  ot 
New  Mexico,  viz,  all  those  portions  of  townships  29  north,  ranges  14,  15,  and  16  west 
of  the  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  south  of  the  San  Juan  River,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


PueNo  Industrial  School  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  October  3,  1884. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Ber- 
nalillo and  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  viz,  all  that  certain  piece,  parcel,  or  tract  of 
land  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Bernalillo  and  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  lands  of  J.  K.  Basye,  on  the  east  by  lands  of  Die^o  Garcia 
and  Miguel  Antonio  Martin  and  others,  on  the  south  by  lands  of  the  Jesuit  Others, 
and  on  the  west  by  lands  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  said  tract  being  more  particularly 
bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  a  stake  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  lands  formerly  owned  by  John  H.  McMinn  and  running  thence  north  four 
degrees  and  fifty-three  minutes  (4^  53^)  west,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  seven- 
tenths  (731.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed; 
thence  north  eighty-four  degrees  and  fifby-two  minutes  (84°  52^)  east,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  and  seven- tenths  (2,320.7)  feet  to  a  stake  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed;  thence  sooth  three  degrees  and  forty-five  min- 
utes (3*^  45^)  east,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  and  four-tenths  (720.4)  feet,  to  a  stake; 
thence  south  seven  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  (7^  30^)  west,  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three  (793)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed; 
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tfaeooe  nortii  eighty-five  degrees  and  fifty  minntes  (85*^  5(K)  weet,  one  handled  and 
eighty-foor  and  six-tenths  (184.6)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence  north  eighty-seven  degrees 
and  iorty-two  minutes  (87^  i2^)  west,  six  hondred  and  fifteen  (615)  feet,  to  a  stake; 
thence  north  eighty-one  degrees  and  fifty-two  minntes  (81^  52^)  west,  two  hundred  and 
three  (203)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence  north  seventy-eight  degrees  and  forty-four  minutes  (76^ 
W)  west,  two  hondred  and  twenty-four  (224)  feet,  to  a  sUke;  thence  north  seventy- three 
de^ees  and  nineteen  minutes  (73^  19^)  west,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  and  four-tenths 
(176.4)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence  north  seventy  deK^^es  and  fourteen  minutes  (70°  14^)  west, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  (234)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence  north  seventy-ei^t  degrees  and 
thirty-eigfit  minutes  (78°  38^  j  west,  five  hundred  and  sixty-scTen  and  seven- tentJ^  (567.7) 
feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed;  and  thence  north 
six  degrees  and  eight  minutes  (6°  H^)  west,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  four-tenths 
(234.4)  feet,  to  the  point  and  place  of  beginning,  containing  sixty-five  and  seventy-nine 
one-hundredths  (65.79)  acres,  more  or  less;  which  said  tract  of  land  was  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  of  America  by  a  certain  deed  of  conveyance  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1882,  from  Elias  S.  Clark,  of  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  in  the  county  and 
Territory  aforesaid,  as  a  site  for  an  industrial  school  for  Pueblo  and  other  Indians,  and 
the  erection  thereon  of  suitable  buildings  and  other  improvements  for  such  purposes,  be, 

and  the  same  hereby  is,  reserved  and  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes.  

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


TSUeroaa  Valley  BeBcrve, 

Camp  Tulsbosa,  N.  Mez.,  August  28,  1871. 
Nathakiel  Popb,  Esq., 

SuperifUendefU  of  Indian  Affairs  : 
Sir:  Agreeably  to  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  President,  and  communicated 
to  me  in  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  22d  July,  1871,  that 
I  should  proceed  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  there  take  such  action  as  in  my  judg- 
ment should  be  deemed  wisest  and  most  |ux>per  for  locating  the  nomadic  tribes  of  t^ose 
Territories  upon  suitable  reservations,  bringing  them  under  the  control  of  tiie  proper 
officers  of  the  Indian  Department,  &c.,  assisted  by  yourself  and  O.  F.  Piper,  agent  for 
the  Southern  Apache  Indians,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  place  and  nei^borbood 
at  Canada  Alamosa,  where  the  agenpy  is  at  present  located,  and  for  several  reasons  find 
the  same  unsuitable  for  a  reservatioiL  Assisted  by  the  officers  named  above,  I  have 
also  oareiVilly  inspected  the  valley  of  the  Tulerosa,  and  finding  the  same  to  possess  most 
of  the  requisites  necessary  to  a  home  for  the  Indians,  it  being  remote  from  white  set- 
tlements, surrounded  by  mountains,  and  easily  crossed,  with  sufficient  aiuble  limds,  good 
water,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  game,  I  hereby  declare  the  said  valley  of  the  Tulerosa, 
beginning  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tulerosa  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  mountains, 
and  extending  down  tiie  same  2  miles  on  each  side  for  a  distance  of  30  miles,  to  be  an 
Indian  reservation  for  the  sole  use  and  occupation  of  the  Southern  and  other  roving 
bands  of  Apache  Indians,  their  agent,  and  other  officers  and  employ^  of  the  Government, 
the  laws  relating  to  Indian  reservations  in  the  United  States  governing  the  same  until 
such  time  as  the  Executive  or  Congress  shall  set  aside  this  order.  I  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that  Agent  Piper  be  instructed  to  remove  his  agency  and  the  Indians  under  his  charge 
t^m  C^anada  Alamosa  to  the  the  Tulerosa  Valley  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt 
of  this  letter.  The  War  Department  having  directed  the  officers  commanding  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  affbrd  mOitary  protection  to  such  Indians  as  may  be 
induced  to  come  in,  both  on  their  way  and  after  arrival  at  the  reservation,  the 
agency  will  be  amply  protected,  and  the  Department  having  authorized  me  to  supply 
these  Indians  with  whatever  may  be  necessary,  you  are  at  liberty  to  incur  such  moderate 
expenditures  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  the  above  instructions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obbdient  servant, 

VINCENT  (X)LYER, 

Commissioner, 

(For  other  correstwndenoe  relating  to  this  reserve  and  executive  order  of  Novembers, 
1871,  see  '* White  Mountain  Reserve,  Arizona.'') 


ExBCUTiVB  Mansion,  November  24, 1874. 
All  orders  establishing  and  setting  apart  the  Tulerosa  Valley,  in  New  Mexico — de- 
scribed as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tulerosa  River  and  its  tribnta- 
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rioB  in  the  mountains,  and  extending  down  the  same  10  miles  on  each  side  for  a  distance 
of  30  miles — as  an  Indian  reseryation,  are  hereby  revoked  and  annulled;  and  the  said 
described  tract  of  country  is  hereby  restored  to  ti^e  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Zufii  Pueblo  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  March  16,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  milestone,  on  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  running  thence  north  61° 
45^  east,  31  miles  and  eight- tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  a  short  dis- 
tance aboTe  Nutria  Springs;  thence  due  south  12  miles  to  a  point  in  the  hills  a  short 
distance  southeast  of  the  Ojo  Pescado;  thence  south  61°  4^  west  to  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-eighth  milestone  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  said  Territory ;  thence  north  with 
said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  use  aud  occupancy  of  the  Zu&i  Pueblo 
Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  Map  1,  1883. 

Whereas  it  is  found  that  certain  descriptions  as  to  boundaries  given  in  an  Executive 
order  issued  March  16,  1877,  setting  apart  a  reservation  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  Zufii  Pueblo  Indians,  are  not  stated  with  sufficient  definiteness  toiuclude  within 
said  reservation  all  the  lands  specified  in  and  intended  to  be  covered  by  said  Executive 
order, especially  the  Nutria  Springs  and  the  Ojo  Pescado,  said  Executive  order  is  hereby 
so  amended  that  the  description  of  the  tract  of  land  thereby  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
therein  named  shall  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  mile-post  on  the  west  boundary  line  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  southwest  comer  of  town- 
ship 11  nortJi,  range  18  west;  thence  east  and  north,  following  section  lines,  so  as  to  in- 
clude sections  1,  12,  13,  14,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  36,  in  said 
township;  thence  from  the  northeast  corner  of  said  township  on  the  range  line  between 
ranges  17  and  18  west,  to  the  third  correction  line  north;  thence  east  on  said  correction 
line  to  the  nearest  section  line  in  range  16,  from  whence  a  line  due  south  would  include 
the  Zufii  settlements  in  the  region  of  Nutria  and  Nutria  Springs  and  the  Pescado 
Springs;  thence  south  following  section  lines  to  the  township  line  between  townships  9 
and  10  north,  range  16  west;  thence  west  on  said  township  line  to  the  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  16  and  17  west;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eighth  mile-post  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  said  Territory;  thence  north  along 
said  boundary  line  to  place  of  banning. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  3,  1885. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  May  1,  1883,  explaining,  defining, 
and  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Zufii  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  he,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  except  and  exclude  from  the  ad- 
dition made  to  said  reservation  by  the  said  Executive  order  of  May  1,  1883,  any  and  all 
lands  which  were  at  the  date  of  said  order  settled  upon  and  occupied  in  good  ialth  under 
the  public- land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


OBBGON. 

Qrande  Roitde  Reaerve. 

Department  of  the  Intbbiob, 

Washington,  June  30,  1857. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  herewith,  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Indian  Afihirs  recommending,  and  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

Office  concurringin  the  recommendation  that  the  lands  embraced  in  townships  5  and  6 

south,  of  ranges  west,  and  parts  of  townships  5  and  6  south,  of  range  7  west,  Willamette 
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distzict,  Oregon,  as  indicated  in.  the  accompanying  plat,  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
entry,  and  established  as  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  colonization  of  Indian  tribes  in 
Oregon,  and  particularly  for  the  Willamette  tribes,  parties  to  treaty  of  January,  1855. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  proposed  reservation  be  established,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly prepared  a  form  of  indorsement  on  the  plat  of  the  same  for  your  signature,  in 
case  the  recommendation  is  approved. 

The  **  Coast  reservation ''  alluded  to  in  some  of  the  accompanying  papers  was  estab- 
lished by  order  of  your  predecessor,  November,  1855. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  THOMPSON, 

ScctdoTjf* 
The  Pbesidbnt. 

EzBcunvs  Office, 
Washington  OUy,  June  30,  1857. 
Townships  5  and  6  south,  of  range  8  west,  and  parts  of  townships  5  and  6  south,  of 
rai^  7  west,  as  indicated  hereon  by  red  lines,  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  sale  and  en- 
try and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  purposes  till  otherwise  ordered. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


MaXhemr  Seserve. 

Washington,  March  8,  1871. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Pabkbb, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs: 
I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  President  withdraw  for  eighteen  months  all  that 
portion  of  the  country  in  the  State  of  Or^on,  situated  between  the  forty-second  and 
forty-fourth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  excepting  so  much  as  may  have  been  or  may  be 
granted  for  military  or  wagon  road  purposes,  with  a  view  of  selecting  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, on  which  to  consolidate  ludiims  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  said  State,  ex- 
cepting those  who  may  select  lands  in  severalty  from  the  reservation  or  reservations  on 
which  they  are  now  located,  and  the  President  instruct  me  to  proceed  at  the 'earliest 
practical  time  to  select  such  reservation. 

A.  B.  MEACHAM, 
Suiperintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Oregon. 

Depabtment  of  thb  Intbbiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  10,  1871. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  bearing  date  the  8th 
instant,  from  A.  B.  Meacham,  esq.,  superintendent  of  Indian  af&irs  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  asking  that  the  portion  of  that  State  lying  between  the  forty-second  and  forty- 
fburth  parallels  of  north  latitude  and  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  and  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  degrees  of  west  longitude  (excepting  so  much  thereof  as  may 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  for  military  or  wagon  road  purposes)  be  with- 
drawn from  market  as  public  lands,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  with  a  view  to  the 
selection  of  a  reservation  upon  which  to  collect  all  the  Indians  in  that  State  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  except  those  who  may  select  lands  in  severalty  upon  the  reservation 
on  which  they  are  now  located. 

The  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Meacham  is  concurred  in,  and  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  President  be  requested  to  issue  an  Executive  order  withdrawing  the  tract 
of  country  described  from  market  as  public  lands,  for  the  period  and  purpose  above  in- 
dica^,  and  that  this  office  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  superintendent  to  proceed  to 
select  such  reservation  without  unnecessary  delay. 

A  copy  of  Superintendent  Meacham^s  letter  is  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  CLUM, 

Acting  C&mwnssioner, 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Depabtment  of  the  Intbbiob, 

March  14.  1871. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  contained  in  his  acoom- 
panying  report  has  my  approval,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Prestdeat  witii 
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the  request  that  he  direct  the  temporary  withdrawal  from  market  of  the  lands  in  Oref^n 
as  therein  designated,  with  the  exceptions  stated,  for  the  pnrpose  of  establishing  a  reser- 
vation for  the  Indians  in  that  State. 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary, 

ExECunVK  BCansion,  March  14,  1871. 
I  hereby  direct  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  referred  to  from  market  as  public  lands 
for  the  period  of  time  and  for  the  purpose  indicated,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Office  Indian  Affaibs, 

WMhingUm,  September  4, 1872. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  report,  dated  the  22d  ultimo  (and  ac- 
oompanying  map),  received  from  T.  B.  OdeneaX  esq.,  superintendent  Indian  afikirs  for 
Oregon,  reciting  the  action  taken  by  him  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  proposed 
reservation  on  the  headwaters  of  Malheur  River,  in  that  State,  for  the  Snake  or  Piute 
Indians,  under  instructions  contained  in  letter  to  him  from  this  office,  dated  the  6th  of 
July  last. 

Superintendent  Odeneal  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  of  country  selected  by 
him  for  the  proposed  reservation  as  follows: 

*'B^(inning  aththe  mouth  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Malheur  River;  thence  up  said 
North  Fork,  including  the  waters  thereof,  to  Castle  Rock;  thence  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Strawberry  Butte;  thence  to  Soda  Spring,  on  the  Canyon  City  and  Camp 
Harney  road;  thence  down  Silvies  River  to  Malheur  Lake;  thence  east  to  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Malheur  River;  thence  down  said  South  Fork,  including  the  waters  thereof, 
to  the  place  of  beginning  (to  be  known  as  Malheur  Reservation),  including  all  lands 
within  sai^  boundaries,  excepting  so  much  thereof  as  may  have  been  granted  K>r  military 
or  wagon-road  purposes. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  tract  of  country  embraced  within  the  foregoing 
limits  be  set  apart  and  reserved  as  an  Indian  reservation,  and  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  issue  an  Executive  order  accordingly. 

It  is  also  requested  that  the  papers  inclosed  be  returned  to  this  office. 
Very  respectMly,  your  ob^ient  servant, 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commissioner, 

The  Hon.  Sbobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Dbpabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  12,  1872. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication,  dated  the  4th  instant, 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs,  inclosing  a  report  (with  map)  of  T.  B.  OdenesJ, 
superintendent  of  Indian  afl^irs  for  Oregon,  and  recommending  that  a  reservation  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Malheur  River,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Commissioner's  letter,  be  established  for  the  Snake  or  Piute  Indians. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  meets  with  the  approval  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  I  respectfully  request  that  the  President  direct  the  same  to  be  carried  into 
effed*. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  SMITH, 

Acting  Secretary, 

ExEOUTiVB  Mansion,  September  12,  1872. 

Let  the  lands  which  are  fully  described  in  the  accompanying  letter  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  AfOurs  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Snake  or  Piute  Indians,  as 
reoommended  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  this  date. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  15,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Oregon  embraced  within  the  follow- 
ing-described boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Malheur  River  where  t^e 
range  liqe  between  ranges  39  and  40  east,  of  the  Willamette  meridian  intersects  the 
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sftme;  thenoe  ooiib,  on  said  zange  line,  to  a  point  dne  east  of  Strawberry  Bntte;  theoea 
wes^  to  Strawberry  Bntte;  thence  sontheastwardly  to  Castle  Rock;  thence  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Malhenr  River;  thence  down  and  with  the  said  west  bank 
to  the  Malhenr  River;  thence  along  and  with  the  Bialhenr  River  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  or  settlement,  except  snch  lands 
wit£in  said  bonndaries  as  have  passed  or  may  pass  to  The  Dalles  Military  Road  Com- 
pany, ander  act  of  Congress  approved  Febraary27, 1867  <vol.  14,  p.  409),  and  to  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  and  CaM»de  Mountain  Military  Road  Company,  under  act  of  Congress 
approved  Joly  5,  1866  (vol.  14,  p.  89),  and  the  same  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Bial- 
henr Indian  Reservation,  set  apart  by  Executive  order  of  September  12,  1872. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


.  EXBCxmyB  Mansion,  January  28, 1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Oregon  lying  within  the  followinic- 
described  bonndaries,  viz:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bialhenr  River 
where  the  range-line  between  ranges  38  had  39  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian  inter- 
sects the  same;  thence  north  on  said  range-line  to  a  point  dne  east  of  the  summit  of 
Oastle  Ro  k;  thence  dne  west  to  the  summit  of  Castle  Rock;  thence  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Strawberry  Butte;  thence  to  Soda  Spring,  on  the  Canyon  City  and  Gamp 
Harney  road;  thence  down  Silvies  Creek  to  Malhenr  Lake;  thenoe  dne  east  to  the  r^t 
bank  of  the  South  Fork  of  Bialhenr  River;  tiience  down  said  right  bank  of  the  soath 
fbrk  to  the  Malheur  River;  thence  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Bialhenr  River  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  except  such  lands  within  these  limits  as  have  passed  or  may  pass 
to  The  Dalies  military  road  on  the  north,  and  the  Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade 
Mountain  military  road  on  the  south,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale 
and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Piute  and  Snake  Indians,  to  be  known  as 
the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation;  and  that  portion  of  country  set  apart  by  Executive 
order  of  May  15,  1875,  not  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  above-described  tract  of  coon- 
try,  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  <>RANT. 


ExBCirrrVK  Mansion,  Washington,  July  23,  1880. 
The  Executive  order  dated  December  5,  1872,  creating  the  **  Fort  Harney  military 
reservation,''  in  Oregon,  is  hereby  canceled,  and  the  lands  enibraced  therein  and  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  plat  are  hereby  made  sul^ect  to  the  Executive  order  dated 
September  12, 1872,  establishing  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  cause  the  same  to  be  noted  in  the  General  Land  Office. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


ExBOUTiVB  Mansion,  September,  13,  1882. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  part  of  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  (set  apart  by  Executive  orders,  dated  March  14,  1871,  September  12,  1872, 
May  15,  1875,  and  January  28,  1876),  lyin^^  and  being  south  of  the  fourth  standard 
parallel  south,  except  a  tract  of  320  acres,  being  the  north  half  of  the  late  military  post 
reserve  of  Camp  Harney,  as  established  by  Executive  order  of  December  5,  1872  (which 
9rder  was  canceled  by  Executive  order,  dated  July  23,  1880,  whereby  the  lands  em- 
braced within  said  reserve  were  made  and  proclaimed  subject  to  Executive  order  dated 
September  12,  1872,  establishing  the  boundaries  of  the  Bialheur  Indian  Reservation), 
and  all  that  part  thereof  lying  and  being  north  of  said  fourth  standard  parallel  and  west 
of  the  range-line  (when  extended)  between  ranges  33  and  34  east  of  the  Willamette 
meridian,  he,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domam. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


ExBCunvB  Mansion,  Map  21,  1883. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Bialhenr  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  ex- 
cept a  tract  of  320  acres  described  in  an  Executive  order  dated  September  13, 1882,  as 
*'  the  north  half  of  the  late  military  post  reserve  of  Camp  Harney,  as  establislied  by 
Executive  order  of  December  5,  1872,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby ,*restored  to  the  pub- 
lic domain,  the  same  being  no  longer  required  tbr  the  pnrposes  for  which  it  was  set 
Apart, 

'  CHESTER  A.  ABTHUK. 
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SileUt  (oriffinally  ktunon  as  Coati)  Eeserve. 

Department  of  the  Intebiob,  November  8,  1855 
Sib  :  I  herewith  snhmit  for  your  approval  a  proposed  reservation  for  Indians  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon  Territory,  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
submitted  to  the  Department  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office^  for  the 
procarement  of  your  order  on  the  subject,  in  letter  of  the  10th  September  last. 

Before  submitting  the  matter  to  you  I  desired  to  have  a  more  full  report  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  letter  of  the  head  of  that  bureau  of  the  29th  ultimo 
(Report  Book  0,  page  54),  having  been  received  and  considered,  I  see  no  ol:jection  to  the 
conditional  reservation  asked  for,  '^subjectto  future  curtailment,  if  found  proper,  "or 
entire  release  thereof,  should  Congress  notsanction  the  object  rendering  this  withdrawal 
of  the  land  from  white  settlement  iit  this  time  advisable. 

A  plat  marked  A,  and  indicating  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  accompanies  the 
papers,  and  has  prepared  thereon  the  necessary  order  for  your  signature,  should  you 
think  fit  to  sanction  the  recommendation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  MCCLELLAND, 

Secretary. 
The  Pbesidbnt. 

November  9, 1855. 
The  reservation  of  the  land  within  denoted  by  blue-shaded  lines  is  hereby  made  for 
the  purposes  indicated  in  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  O^ce  of  the 
10th  September  last  and  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  8th  November, 
1855. 

FRANK»N  PIERCE. 


Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob,   Washingtoji,  D.  C,  December '20,  1865. 

SiB:  Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1855,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  an  executive  order  dated  the  9th  of 
that  month,  set  apart  conditionally  the  tract  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  extend* 
ing  from  Cape  Lookout  on  the  north  to  a  point  below  Cape  Perpetua  on  the  south,  as 
exhibited  in  blue  on  the  accompanying  map,  for  an  Indian  reservation. 

It  is  represented  by  the  Oregon  delegation  in  Congress  that  this  reservation  is  unneces- 
sarily large,  and  thatb^  reason  of  it  access  to  the  harbor  of  Aquina  Bay  by  the  numer- 
ous settlers  in  the  fertile  and  productive  valley  of  the  Willamette  is  prevented.  They 
ask  for  a  curtailment  of  this  reservation,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  the  much-needed  access  to  the  coast,  and  for  this  purpose  propose  that  a 
small  and  rugged  portion  of  the  reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  Aquina  Bay,  not  occu- 
pied or  desired  by  the  Indians,  shall  be  released  and  thrown  open  to  occupation  and  use 
by  the  whites. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  Oregon  will  be  promoted  by  the  opening  of  a  port  of  entry  at  Aquina  Bay,  and  that 
their  interest  i»  paramount  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Indians  located  in  that  vicinity. 
Concurring  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Nesmith,  Williams,  and  Hen- 
derson, and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  order 
be  made  by  you  releasing  from  reservation  for  Indian  purposes  and  restoring  to  public 
use  the  portion  of  the  said  reservation  bounded  on  the  accompanying  map  by  double  red 
lines,  and  described  in  the  communication  of  the  Oregon  delegation  as  follows,  viz: 
Commencing  at  a  point  two  miles  south  of  theSiletz  Agency;  thence  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  thence  south  along  said  ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alsea  River;  thence  up  said 
river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation;  thence  north  along  said  eastern  bound- 
ary to  a  point  due  east  of  the  place  of  beginning:  thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HARLAN, 

Secretary. 

The  Pbesident. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  21, 1865. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  approved,  and  the  tract  of 
land  within  described  will  be  released  from  reservation  and  thrown  open  to  occupancy 
and  uatt  by  the  citizens  as  other  public  land. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

Pretidttut* 
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WaiUnca  Valley  Reserve. 

Dbpabthbkt  of  the  Intbbiob, 
Office  of  Indian  Affaibs,  June  9,  1873. 

The  above  diagram  is  intended  to  show  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  roaming  Nez 
Peie6  Indians  in  the  Wallowa  Valley  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Said  proposed  reservation 
is  indicated  on  the  diagram  by  red  lines,  and  is  described  as  follows,  viz: 

Ck>mmencang  at  the  right  bank  of  the  month  of  Grande  Ronde  River;  thence  np  Snake 
River  to  a  point  dne  east  of  the  sontheast  comer  of  township  No.  I,  soatb  of  the  base- 
line of  the  surveys  in  Oregon,  in  range  No.  46  east,  of  the  Willamette  meridian;  thenoe 
from  said  point  dne  west  to  the  West  Fork  of  the  Wallowa  River;  thence  down  said  Weat 
Fork  to  its  junction  with  the  Wallowa  River;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Grande  Ronde  River;  thence  down  the  last-named  river  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  order  that  the  lands  com- 
prised within  the  above-described  limits  be  withheld  from  entry  and  settlement  as 
public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation  as  indicated  in  my 
report  to  the  Department  of  this  date. 

EDWARD  P.  SMITH,  Ommiimfmer. 

Depastmekt  of  the  Intebiob,  Jwne  11, 1873. 
Respeotftdly  presented  to  the  President,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  make  the 
order  above  imioosed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiura 

C.  DELANO,  Secretanf. 

ExECUTTVE  Mansion,  June  16,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  above  described  be  withheld  from  entry 
and  settlement  as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
roaming  Nez  Perce  Indians,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affidrs. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExBounvB  Mansion,  June  10, 1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order,  dated  June  16,  1873,  withdrawing  fh>m  sale  and 
settlement  and  setting  apart  the  Wallowa  Valley  in  Oregon,  described  as  follows:  Com- 
mencing at  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  Grande  Ronde  River;  thence  np  Snake  River 
to  a  point  due  east  of  the  southeast  comer  of  township  No.  1  south  of  the  base  line  of 
the  surveys  in  Oregon,  in  ranges  No.  46  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian;  thenoe  from 
said  point  due  west  to  the  west  fork  of  the  Wallowa  River;  thence  down  said  west  fork 
to  its  junction  with  the  Wallowa  River;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Grande  Ronde  River;  thence  down  the  last-named  river  to'the  place  of  beginning, 
as  an  Indian  reservation,  is  hereby  revoked  and  annulled;  and  the  said  descried  tcact 
of  country  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


TJTAH. 

Uiniah  VaOey  Beeerve, 

Depabtment  of  the  Intesiob, 

WashingUm,  CMober  3,  1861. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  recommendation 
of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affistirs,  that  the  Uintah  Valley,  in  the  Territory 
of  Utah,  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  Indian  tribes. 

In  the  absence  of  an  authorized  survey  (the  valley  and  surrounding  country  being  as 
yet  unoccupied  by  settlements  of  our  citizens),  I  respectfully  recommend  that  you  order 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Uintah  River  within  Utah  Territory,  extending  on  botii  sides  of 
said  river  to  the  crest  of  the  first  range  of  contiguous  mountains  on  each  side,  to  be 
reserved  to  the  United  States  and  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  \ 

CALEB  B.  SMITH, 


The  PUBSIDBETT. 


SetteUtrjf, 
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ExJDOunvs  Office,  October  3,  1861, 

Let  the  iQsenration  be  esteblished^aB  leoommended  by  the  Secretanr  of  the  Interior. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

(See  acts  of  Oongress,  approyed  May  5,  1864,  18  Stols.  63,  and  Jane  18, 1878, 20  Stats. 

Dhcow^pahgre  Beserve. 

ExscuTiVB  Mansion,  Januarjf  6, 1882. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  ooantry,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  b^  ^ 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  withheld  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  theUncom- 
pahgre  Utes,  tIz  :  Beginning  at  the  sontheast  corner  of  townsh^  6  sonth,  range  25  east, 
Salt  Lake  meridian;  thence  west  to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  6  sonth,  range  24 
east;  thence  north  along  the  range  line  to  the  northwest  comer  of  said  township  6  sonth, 
range  24  east;  thence  west  along  the  first  standanl  parallel  south  of  the  Salt  LEtke  base- 
line to  a  point  where  said  standard  parallel  will,  when  extended,  intersect  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation  as  established  by  C.  L.  Du  Bois,  United 
States  deputy  surveyor,  under  his  contract  dated  August  30,  1875;  thence  along  said 
boundary  southeasterly  to  the  Qreen  River;  thence  down  the  west  bank  of  Green 
River  to  the  point  where  the  southern  boundary  of  the  said  Uintah  Reservation,  as  sur- 
veyed by  Du  Bois,  intersects  said  river;  thence  northwesterly  with  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  said  reservation  to  the  point  where  the  line  between  ranges  16  and  17  east  of  Salt 
Lake  meridian  will,  when  surveyed,  intersect  said  southern  boundary;  thence  south  be- 
tween said  ranges  16  and  17  east.  Salt  Lake  meridian,  to  the  third  standard  parallel 
south;  thence  east  along  said  third  standard  parallel  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Utah 
Territory;  thence  north  along  said  boundary  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  place  of  begin- 
ning; thence  due  west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


WASHINGTON  TBBBITOBY. 
Chehalis  Beaerve. 

DEPABTBiSNT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB,   OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS, 

May  17,  1864. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  direction  in  the  premises,  sundry  commu- 
nications and  papers  from  Superintendent  Hale  in  reference  to  a  proposed  reservation 
for  the  Chehalis  Indians  in  Washington  Territory. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  has  been  the  sul:rject  of  correspondence  between  this 
ofiSce  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  afi&irs  in  Washington  Territory  for  sevorad 
years.  It  will  be  seen  by  Superintendent  Hale's  letter  of  July  3, 1862,  that  the  country 
claimed  by  these  Indians  is  large,  comprising  some  1,500  square  miles;  that  they  have 
never  been  treated  with,  but  t£tt  the  Oovemment  has  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  it 
without  their  consent  and  in  the  face  of  their  remonstrances,  and  the  choicest  portions 
of  their  lands  have  been  occupied  by  the  whites  without  any  remuneration  to  them, 
and  without  their  consent,  or  having  relinquished  their  claim  or  right  to  it.  They  have 
been  thTis  crowded  out  and  excluded  ftom  the  use  of  the  lands  claimed  by  them,  and 
those  which  they  have  heretofore  cultivated  for  their  support.  This  has  caused  much 
diasatisfiiction,  and  threatens  serious  trouble,  and  they  manifest  a  determination  not  to 
be  forced  from,  what  they  claim  as  their  own  country.  After  various  propositions  made 
to  them  by  Superintendent  Hale,  looking  to  their  removal  and  joint  occupation  of  other 
Indian  reservations,  to  all  which  they  strenuously  objected,  they  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  relinquish  all  the  lands  hitherto  claimed  by  them,  provided  they  shall  not  be 
removed,  and  provided  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  shall  be  retained  by  them  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Black  River  as  a  reservation. 

The  selection  herein  made  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  approved  by  Superin- 
tendent Hale,  reduces  the  dimensions  of  their  former  claim  to  about  six  sections  of  land, 
with  which  they  are  satisfied,  and  which  selection  has  been  submitted  to  this  office  for 
its  approval.  There  seems  one  drawback  only  to  this  selection,  and  that  is  one  private 
land  claim — that  of  D.  Mounts — which  it  is  proposed  to  purchase.  The  price  aeked  is 
$3,500,  which  he  considers  not  unreasonable.  (See  his  communication  of  March  30, 1863, 
and  accompanying  papers.) 

There  is  remaimng  on  hand  of  the  appropriation  for  '*  intercourse  with  various  Indian 
tribes  having  no  treaties  with  the  United  States ' '  the  sum  of  |3,980. 12,  asnfflcieBt  amonat 
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cf  which  I  have  no  doubt  might  appropriately  be  applied  tbi  the  porpose  indicated.    (Bee 
U.  &  Statutes  i^  Lai^e,  vol.  12,  page  792.) 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposition  is  a  fai/  one  for  the  Goyemment,  and  as  it  is 
satisfis^iy  to  the  Indians  interested,  I  see  no  objecdon  to  its  approval  by  the  Depart- 
ment, especially  so  when  it  is  considered  that  itwili  peaceably  avert  impending  trouble. 

As  recommended  in  the  letters  herewith  submitted,  it  will  also  be  necessary,  doubt- 
less, to  make  some  provision  for  them  after  they  shall  have  been  assured  of  the  quiet 
and  permanent  possession  of  the  proposed  reservation  for  a  future  home.  But  this  may 
subsequently  receive  the  attention  of  the  Department  These  Indians  are  represented 
to  be  in  a  very  hopeful  condition.  They  wish  to  abandon  a  roving  life;  to  establish 
themselves  in  houses,  and  cultivate  their  lands;  to  educate  their  children,  and  live  peace- 
ably with  all. 

These  papers  are  submitted  for  your  information  in  considering  the  subject,  and,  if  it 
shall  commend  itself  to  your  judgment,  for  the  approval  of  the  propc^ed  selection  as  a 
reservation  for  these  Indians  and  the  purchase  of  the  private  land  claim  of  D.  Mounts 
thereon. 

Very  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  P.  DOLE, 

Oommissioner, 

Hon.  J.  P.  USHBB, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[Indosures.] 

Boundaries  of  the  Chehalis  Indian  Reservation,  as  compiled  from  the  field-notea  of  the 
public  surveys  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general  of  Washington  Territory,  beginning 
at  the  post-comer  to  sections  1  and  2,  35  and  36,  on  the  township  line  between  town- 
ships No.  15  and  16  north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  being  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  reservation;  thence  west  along  the  township  line  240  .chains  to  the 
post-comer  to  sections  4,  5,  32,  and  33;  thence  north  on  line  between  sections  32  and 
33,  26.64  chains,  to  the  southeast  comer  of  James  U.  Roundtree's  donation  claim; 
thence  west  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  claim  71.50  chains  to  its  southwest 
comer;  thence  north  on  west  boundary  of  the  claim  13. 10  chains;  thence  west  8. 50  chains 
to  the  quarter-section  post  on  line  of  sections  31  and  32;  thence  north  along  said  section 
line  40.00  chains  to  the  post-corner  to  sections  29,  30,  31,  and  32;  thence  west  on  line 
between  sections  30  and  31,  25  and  36,  101.24  chains  to  the  Chehalis  River;  thence  up 
the  Chehalis  River  with  its  meanderings,  keeping  to  the  south  of  Sand  Island,  to  the 
post  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  being  the  comer  to  fractional  sections  1  and  2; 
thence  north  on  the  line  between  sections  1  and  2,  73.94  chains  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

The  copy  of  the  field-notes  in  full,  as  taken  from  the  record  of  the  public  surveys 
now  on  file  in  this  office,  and  from  which  the  above  is  compiled,  is  duly  certified  as 
being  correct  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory. 

Office  Supebintendent  Indian  Affaibs, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  December  10,  1863. 
The  within  and  foregoing  boundaries,  as  described  in  the  notes  and  accompanying 
diagram  of  the  proposed  Chehalis  Indian  Reservation,  are  approved  by  me  as  correct, 
and  being  in  accordance  with. instructions  given  by  me,  the  same  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs. 

C.  H.  HALE, 
SuperiniendetU  of  Indian  Affairs,  WoBhington  Territory. 

Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  8,  1864. 
Sib:  I  retum  herewith  the  papers  submitted  vrith  your  report  of  the  17th  May  last  in 
relation  to  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  Chehalis  Indians  in  Washington  Territory. 

I  approve  tiie  suggestion  made  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  you  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  instracted  to  purchase  the  Improvements  of  D.  Mounts,  which  are  on  the  lands 
selected  for  the  reservation,  if  it  can  now  be  done  for  the  price  named  for  them,  Tia, 
$3,500,  including  the  crops  grown  or  growing  this  season  upon  the  premises. 
Very  recqpectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER, 

Secrelarym 
William  P.  Dole,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

.    .Note. — D.  Mounts  was  paid  for  his  improvements  by  Superintendent  Waterman, 
January  6,  1865. 
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EzsotJTivB  Mansion,  October  1,  1886. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory,  re- 
served for  the  use  and  occnpation  of  the  Chehalis  Indians,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  dated  Jnly  8, 1864,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain: 

Beginning  at  the  poet-corner  to  sections  1  and  2,  lio  and  3(1,  on  the  township  line  between 
townshipsNos.  15aod  16  north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  being  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  reservation ;  thence  west  aloog  the  township  line  240  chains  to  the  post- 
corner  to  sections  4,  5,  32,  and  33;  thence  north  on  line  between  sections  32  and  33,  26.64 
chains,  to  the  southeast  comer  of  James  H.  Koundtree's  donation  claim;  thence  west 
along  the  south  boundary  of  said  claim  71.50  chains  to  its  southwest  corner;  thence  north 
on  west  boundary  of  the  daim  1 3. 10  chains ;  thence  west  8. 50  chains  to  the  quarter- section 
post  on  line  of  sections  31  and  32;  thence  north  along  said  section  line  40. pO  chains  to 
tiie  post-comer  to  sections  29,  30,  31,  and  32;  thence  west  on  line  between  Sections  30 
and  31,  25 and  36,  101.24  chains  to  the  Chehalis  River;  thence  up  the  Chehalis  River  with 
its  meanderings,  keeping  to  the  south  of  Sand  Island,  to  the  post  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  being  the  comer  to  fractional  sections  1  and  2 ;  thence  north  on  the  line  between 
sections  1  and  2,  73.04  chains  to  the  place  of  beginning;. 

It  is  farther  ordered  that  the  south  half  of  section  3  and  the  northwest  quarter  of 
seetlon  10,  township  No.  15  north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  WiUamette  meridian,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition, 
and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Chehalis  Indians. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 


Columbia  or  Moses  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  Aprill^,  1879. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  forty- 
mile  limits  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  with  the  Okinakane 
River;  thence  up  said  river  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  British 
Columbia;  thence  west  on  said  boundary  line  to  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  longitude 
west  fixrai  Washington :  thence  south  on  said  degree  of  longitude  to  its-intersection  with, 
the  forty-mile  limits  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  and  thence 
with  the  line  of  said  forty-mile  limits  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  permanent  use  and 
occupancy  of  Chief  Moses  and  his  people,  and  such  other  friendly  Indians  as  may  elect 
to  settle  thereon  with  his  consent  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  6, 1880. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  lying  within 
the  following- described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  a  point  where  the  south 
boundary  line  of  the  reservation  created  for  Chief  Moses  and  his  people  by  Executive 
<n:der  dated  April  19,  1879,  intersects  the  Okinakane  River;  thence  down  said  river  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  River;  thence  across  and  down  the  east  bank  of  said 
Columbia  River  to  a  point  opposite  the  river  forming  the  outlet  to  Lake  Chelan;  thence 
across  said  Columbia  River  and  along  the  south  shore  of  said  outlet  to  Lake  Chelan; 
thence  following  the  meanderings  of  the  south  bank  of  said  lake  to  the  mouth  of 
Shehekin  Creek;  thence  up  and  along  the  south  bank  of  said  creek  to  its  source;  thence 
due  west  to  the  forty-fourth  de^^ee  of  longitude  west  from  Washington;  thence  north 
along  said  degree  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  reservation  created  by  Executive  order 
of  April  19,  1879;  thence  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set 
apart  ibr  the  permanent  use  and  occupancy  of  Chief  Moses  and  his  i>eople,  and  such 
other  friendly  Indians  as  may  elect  to  settle  thereon  with  his  consent  and  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  an  addition  to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  said  Chief 
Moses  and  his  people  by  Executive  order  dated  April  19,  1879. 

R.  B.  HAYES, 


Executive  Mansion,  February  23,  1883. 

.  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  forty- 
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foortii  degree  of  loDgitade  west  from  WafihiDgton,  with  the  houndaiy  line  between  the 
United  States  and  British  Colambia;  thence  dne  sonth  15  miles;  thence  doe  east  to  the 
Okinakane  River;  thence  up  said  river  to  the  bonndary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  British  Colnmbia;  thence  west  along  said  boondary  line  to  the  place  of  banning, 
being  a  portion  of  the  oonntry  set  apart  for  the  use  of  Chief  Moses  and  his  people  by 
Execntive  •orders  of  ApiiU19,  1679,  and  March  6,  1880,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 

restored  to  the  public  domain.  

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


EzBOunvB  Mansion,  May  1, 1886. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  country  in  Washington  T^ritory  with- 
drawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  permanent  use  and  occupation  of 
Chief  Moses  and  his  people  and  such  other  friendly  Indians  as  might  elect  to  settie 
thereon  with  his  consent  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  the  Executive  or> 
ders  dated  April  19,  1879,  and  March  6,  1880,  respectively,  and  not  restored  to  the  pub- 
lic domain  by  the  Executive  order  dated  February  23, 1683,  be,  and  the  same  is  herel^, 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  subject  to  the  limitations  as  to  dl^wsition  imposed  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  4,  1884  (23  Stats.,  pp.  79-80),  rati^FiBg  and  confirm- 
ing the  agreement  entered  into  July  7,  1683,  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A&irs  and  Chief  Moses  and  other  Indians  of  the  Columbia 
and  Colville  Reservations  in  Washington  Territory. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  the  tracts  of  land  in  Washington  Territory  sur- 
veyed for  and  allotted  to  Sar-sarp-kin  and  other  Indians  in  accocdance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  said  act  of  July  4,  1884,  which  allotments  were  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  April  12,  1886,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
use  and  occupation  of  said  Indians,  the  field-notes  of  the  survey  of  said  allotments  being 
as  follows: 

[AllotmentaNos.l,2,8,and4,  in  &vor  of  Sar-sarp-kin.  Oam'Oloot-poose,  Showder,  and  Jade,  re- 
Set  stone  on  N.  bank  of  Sar-sarp-kin  Lake  lor  center  of  S.  line  of  claim  No.  1.  Run 
line  N.  78°  W.  and  S.  78°  E.  and  blazed  trees  to  show  course  of  S.  line  of  claim.  Then 
run  N.  12°  E.  (var.  22^  E.)  in  center  of  claim.  4>^  80  chains  set  tempoiary  stake 
and  continued  course.  At  20  chains  came  to  brush  on  right  bank  of  Waring  Creek 
and  ofibet  to  the  right  9.25  chains.  Thence  continued  course  to  65  diains  and  ofl&et 
to  right  13.25  chams  to  avoid  creek  bottom  and  continued  course.  At  80  chains  set 
temporary  stake  ^d  continued  course.  At  37.50  ofiset  4.50  chains  to  right  to  avoid 
creek  bottom  and  continued  course.  At  55.50  chains  ofiset  to  right  4.77  chMus  to  avoid 
creek  bottom  and  continued  course.  At  80  chains  set  temporary  stake  and  continued 
course  to  32.60  chains.  Thence  run  S.  78°  E.  8.23  chains  and  set  stone  10  by  10  by  24 
inches  for  NE.  comer  of  claim.  Then  retraced  line  N.  78°  W.  12  chains  and  set  stone 
6  by  6  by  18  inches  to  course  of  N.  line  of  claim  No.  1,  and  S.  line  of  claim  No.  2,  and  for 
center  point  in  S.^  line  of  claim  No.  2.  (claim  No.  1,  Sar-sarp-kin's,  contains  2,180.8 
acres).  Thence  run  N.  12°  E.  80  chains.  Blazed  pine  20  inches  diameter  on  3  sides  on 
right  bank  of  Waring  Creek  for  center  of  N.  line  of  claim  No.  2,  and  center  of  S.  lined 
daim  No.  3.  Set  small  stones  N.  78°  W.  and  S.  78°  E.  to  show  course  of  said  line. 
Thence  run  N.  12°  E.  in  center  of  claim  No.  3.  At  10.50  chains  offiet  to  right  3  chains 
to  avoid  creek  bottom  and  continued  course.  At  71  chainsoflbet  toleit  4.23  diains  to  avoid 
creek  bottom  and  continued  course.  At  76.25  chains  crossed  Waring  Creek  20  links 
wide.  At  80  chains  of&et  to  right  1.23  chains  and  set  stone  8  by  8  by  16  inches  for 
center  of  N.  line  of  claim  No.  3,  and  centre  of  S.  line  of  claim  No.  4.  Run  N.  78°  W. 
and  S.  78°  E.  and  set  stake  to  show  course  of  said  line.  Then  fh>m  center  stone  ofl^t 
to  left  1.23  chains  and  run  thence  N.  12°  E.  At  28  chains  ofiset  to  left  2  cludns  to 
avoid  creek  bottom  and  continued  course.  At  80  chains  ofSaet  to  right  3.23  chains  and 
set  stone  10  by  10  by  16  inches  on  left  bank  of  creek  for  center  of  N.  line  of  daim,  and 
set  stones  N.  78°  W.  and  S.  78°  E.  to  show  course  of  line. 

[Allotment  No.  5.  in  favor  of  Ka-la-witoh-ka.] 

From  large  stone,  with  two  small  stones  on  top,  as  center  of  N.  line  of  claim  near 
left  bank  of  Waring  Creek,  about  1|  miles  down  stream  from  claim  No.  4,  and  about 
1  mile  up  stream  from  Mr.  Waring's  house,  run  line  N.  60^  W.  and  S.  80P  £.,  and 
set  small  stones  to  show  course  of  N.  line  of  daim.  Then  run  S.  9^  W.  (var.  22° 
E.),  at  79.20  chains  crossed  Cedl  Creek  15  links  wide.  At  80  chains  bland  pine  24 
inches  diameter  on  four  sides,  in  clump  of  four  pines  for  center  of  S.  line  of  daim. 
Thence  run  N.  80}°  W.  and  S.  80}°  E:,  and  blazed  trees  to  show  course  of  8.  line  at 
daim. 
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f  Allotment  No.  6,  in  fovor  of  Sar-sarp-kin.] 

From  stone  on  ndge  between  Toad  Goalee  and  Waring  Creeks  mn  N.  88^  £.  (var. 
22^£.).  At  1  a  50  chains  enter  field.  At  24.50  chains  enter  brash.  At  30.10  chains 
cross  Waiting  Creek  25  links  wide.  At  47.60  chains  cross  Waring's  fence.  At  65  chiuns 
set  stone  forcornerl2by  12b7 12inche8frqm  whicha  pine24  inches  diameter  bears  N.  88^ 
K.  300  links  distant.  ThenceN.  4°W.  lO.dOchainssetstoneior  comer  Sbydby  ISinches. 
Tkenoe  N.  16°  W.  At  29.20  chains  pine  tree  30  imhes  diameter  in  line.  At  65  chains 
set  stone  for  comer.  ThenceS.  66i°  W.  to  junction  of  Toad  Coulee  and  Waring  Creeks,  and 
continue  same  course  up  Toad  Coulee  Creek  to  81  chains  blazed  fir,  18  inches  diameter 
on  four  sides  for  comer,  standing  on  right  bank  of  Toad  Coulee  Creek  on  small  island. 
Thence  S.  38°  £.  At  52  links  cross  small  creek — branch  of  Toad  Coulee  Creek— and  con- 
•  tinned  course.  At  42  chains  point  of  beginning.  The  above-described  tract  of  land 
contains  379  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  7,  in  &vor  of  Quo-look-ons,  on  the  headwaters  of  Johnson  Creek.] 

From  pile  of  stone  on  south  side  of  Johnson  Creek  Ca  on — dry  at  this  point — 125  feet 
deep,  about  1  chain  from  the  west  end  of  cafion,  from  which  a  fir  10  inches  diameter  bears 
N.  25°  W.  75  links  distant,  run  S.  55°  W.  (var.  22°  £. ).  At  80  chains  made  stone  mound 
for  comer  from  which  a  large  limestone  rock  10  by  10  by  10  bears  on  same  course  S.  55° 
W.  8.80  chains  distant.  From  monument  run  N.  35°  W.  At  72.50  chains  crossed  Johnson 
brook  4  links  wide,  and  continued  course  £.  80  chains.  Made  mound  of  stone,  and  run 
thence  N.  55°  £.  80  chains.  Made  stone  monument  and  run  thence  S.  35°  £.  80  chains 
to  beginning. 

[Allotment  No.  8,  in  &yor  of  Nek-quel-e-kin,  or  W»-pa-to  John.] 

From  stone  monamrat  on  shore  of  Lake  Chelan,  near  houses  of  Wa-pa-to  John  and 
Us-tah,  run  north  (var.  22°  £.). 

10.00  chains,  Wa-pa-to  John's  house  bears  west  10  links  distant. 

12.50  chains  Catholic  chapel  bears  west  10  links  distant. 

32.50  chains,  fence,  course  £.  and  W. 

80.00  chains,  set  stake  4  inches  square,  4  feet  long  in  stone  mound  for  N£.  comer 
of  claim.    Thence  mnW. 

30.00  chains,  cross  trail,  course  NW.  and  S£. 

80.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  NW.  comer  of  claim.    Thence  run  S. 

35.60  chains,  crossed  fence,  course  £.  and  W. 

77.00  chains,  blazed  cottonwood  tree  12  inches  in  diameter  on  4  sides  for  comer  on 
shore  of  Lake  Chelan,  marked  W.  T.  on  side  facing  lake.  Lake  Chelan  forms 
the  southem  boundary  of  claim,  which  contains  al^ut  640  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  9,  in  favor  of  Us-tah.] 

This  daiin  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Wa-pa-to  John's  claim,  and  on  the  south  by 
Lake  Chelan.  From  Wa-pa-to  John's  N£.  comer,  which  is  a  stake  in  stone  mound,  ran 
south  64 J°  east  (var.  22°  £.). 

88.56  chains,  set  stake  in  stone  mound  for  corner  of  daim.     Thence  run  S. 
55.50  chains,  trail,  course  NW.  and  S£. 

80.00  chains,  shore  of  Lake  Chelan;  set  stake  in  stone  mound  for  comer  of  claim, 
which  contains  about  640  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  10,  in  fkvor  of  Qae>til-qtia>80on,  or  Peter.] 

'  This  daim  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Wa-pa-to  John's  claim,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
Lake  Chelan.  The  field-notes  of  N.  boundary  are  as  follows:  From  NW.  corner  of  Wa- 
pa-to  John's  claim,  which  is  a  stone  monument,  run  W.  (var.  22°  E.). 

113.00  chains  shore  of  Lake  Chelan.  Blazed  pine  tree  at  the  point  20  inches  diam- 
eter on  four  sides  for  NW.  comer  of  daim.     This  claim  contains  about  540 acres. 

[Allotment  No.  U,  in  favor  of  Tan-te-ak-o,  or  Johnny  Isadore.] 

From  Warpa-to  John's  N£.  comer,  which  is  a  stake  in  stone  mound,  run  W.  (var.  22° 
K)  with  Wa-pa-to  John's  N.  boundary  line  to  stone  monument. 

80.00  chains,  which  is  also  a  comer  to  Wa-pa-to  John's  and  Peter's  land.    Thence  on 

same  course  with  Peter's  N.  line. 
33.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  in  said  line  for  SW.  oomer  of  daim,  and  ran 
thence  N.  (var.  22i°  £.). 
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80.00  chains,  made  stoae  monument  on  W.  side  of  shallovr  lake  of  about  40  acres, 

and  oontinaed  course  to 
113. 35  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  N.  oomer  of  claim,  and  run  thenoe  S.  45^  E. 
160.00  chains,  point  of  beginning.    This  claim  contains  640  acrea. 

fAllotinent  No.  12,  in  fkvor  of  Ke-ap-kin  or  OImUl] 

This  claim  is  bonnded  on  the  south  by  Peter's  and  on  the  £.  by  Johnny's  claim.  From 
Peter^s  N  W.  comer,  which  is  a  pine,  20  inches  diameter,  blazed  on  four  sides,  on  shore 
of  Lake  Chelan,  run  E.with  Peter's  N.  line. 

80.00  chains,  Btone  monument,  previously  established,  which  is  also  a  oomer  to 

Johnny's  land.     Thence  N.  with  Johnny's  land. 
80.00  chains,  stone  monument,  previously  established  on  W.  shore  of  shallow  lake^ 

Thence  ran  W.  (var.  22}°  E.). 
80.00  chains.    Set  stake  in  stone  mound  for  NW.  comer  of  claim,  fiom  which  a  blazed 
pine  24  inches  in  diameter  bears  S.  50°  W.,  98  links  distank    A  blazed  pine  20 
inches  diameter  bears  N.  45°  £.  110  links  distant.    Thence  North  thiough  open 
pine  timber. 
80.00  chains,  point  of  beginning. 

[Allotment  No.  18,  in  Ikvor  of  To-we-na-po,  of  Amena.] 

From  Johnny's  NW.  comer,  which  is  a  stone  monument,  run  S.  with  Johnny's  line. 
33.35  chains,  stone  monument  previously  established,  the  same  being  Celesta's  NE. 

comer.    Thenoe  W.  with  Celesta's  line. 
80.00  chains,  stone  monument  previously  established,'  the  same  being  the  NW.  oor^ 

ner  of  Celesta's  claim.    Thence  N.  (var.  22°  E.).  ^ 

85.50  chains,  small  creek  4  links  wide,  course  E.  and  W. 
126.70  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  NW.  comer  of  claim,  from  which  a  blazed 
pine  12  inches  in  diameter  bears  S.  10^  W.  59  links  distant.    Thenoe  run  S. 
40J°  E. 
123.00  chains,  point  of  beginning.     This  claim  contains  640  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  X4,  in  favor  of  Pa-orna-wa  or  Pedoi.] 

From  NW.  comer  of  Ameno's  claim,  which  is  a  stone  monument,  from  which  a 
blazed  pine  12  inches  in  diameter  bears  S  10°  W.  59  links  distant,  ran  N.  75°  W. 

43.50  chains,  shore  of  Lake  Chelan,  blazed  pine  tree  6  inches  in  diameter  on  4  sides 
for  N.  W.  comer  of  claim,  from  which  a  blazed  pine  14  inches  in  diameter  bears 
N.  45°  E  13  links  distant.     Thence  retumed  to  point  of  b^;inning  and  run  S. 
with  Ameno's  line. 
46.70  chains  offset  on  right,  70.00  chains  to  Lake  Chelan. 
86.70  chains  offset  on  right,  62.00  chains  to  Lake  Chelan. 

101.20  chains,  made  stone  monument  from  which  a  blazed  pine  30  inches  in  diam- 
eter bears  N.  40°  W.  93  links  distant,  a  blazed  pine  30  inches  in  diameter  bears 
40^  W.  72  links  distant  Thence  ran  W. 
62.00  chains  shore  of  Lake  Chelan.  Made  stone  monument  for  SW.  oomer  of 
claim,  from  which  a  blazed  pine  10  inches  in  diameter  bears  N.  30  links  distant. 
Lake  Chelan  forms  the  westem  boundary  of  claim,  which  contains  640  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  15.  in  favor  of  To-ke^.l 

From  SW.  oomer  of  Pedoi's  daim,  which  is  a  stone  monument,  from  which  a  blazed 
pine  10  inches  diameter  bears  N.  30  links  distant,  ran  east  with  Pedoi's  line. 

62.00  chains,  stone  monument,  previously  established,  from  which  a  blazed  pine,  30 
inches  diameter,  bears  N.  40°  W.  95  links  distant.  A  blazed  pine,  30  inches 
diameter,  bears  S.  40°  W.  72  links  distant,  the  same  being  Pedoi's  SE.  comer. 
Thence  run  south  with  Ameno's  W.  line. 

25.50  chains,  stake  in  stone  mound,  previously  established  for  comer  to  Ameno's 
and  Celesta's  claim.  Thence  continued  course  S.  with  Celesta's  W.  line  to 
105.50  chains,  pine  tree  20  inches  in  diameter,  on  shore  of  Lake  Chelan,  pre- 
viously blazed  on  four  sides  for  oomer  to  Peter  and  Celesta's  claims.  Thence  with 
the  shore  of  lake  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  point  of  beginning.  This  claim 
contains  about  350  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  16,  in  favor  of  La-kay-use  or  Peter.] 

From  stone  monument,  on  bunch  grass  bench,  about  1^  miles  in  a  northMstarl/  di* 
leetion  fh>m  Wapato  John's  hoase,  ran  N.  61}°  E.  (var.  22°  E.). 
51.00  chains,  enter  small  brushy  marsh. 
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52.60  eliaiiis,  kare  manh. 

56.00  chains,  made  stone  monament  for  comer  of  claim  and  ran  theooe  S.  38}*  E. 

11.60  chains,  cross  small  irrigating  ditch — small  field  and  garden  lie  on  right 
114.30  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  comer  and  run  thence  8.  61  ^^  W. 

56.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  comer  of  claim  and  run  thence  N.  28p  W. 
11430  chains,  stcme  monument — point  of  beginning.    This  claim  contains  640  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  17,  in  ta,yor  of  BCa-Kal.] 

Field-notes  of  Makai's  allotment  on  the  Ck>lumbia  Reservation.    It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Ustah's  allotment,  and  on  the  south  by  Lake  Chelan.     From  Ustah's  NE. 
oor.,  which  is  a  stake  in  stone  mound,  ran  S.  64}^  E.  (var.  22.^) 
80.00  chains,  bnild  monument  of  stone  running  thence  S. 
80.00  chains,  to  the  bank  of  Lake  Chelan,  built  monument  of  stone;  thence  N.  64}® 

W.  along  Lake  Chelan. 
80.00  chains,  t^  the  S.  £.  cor.  of  Ustah's  allotment. 
The  above  described  figure  contains  507.50  acres. 

[Antwine  Settlement.] 

This  settlement  consisting  of  three  claims  in  the  same  vicinity,  though  not  adjoining, 
is  located  on  or  near  the  Columbia  River,  about  seven  miles  above  Lake  Chelan,  and 
about  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Methow  River,  on  the  Columbia  Reservation. 

[Allotmenl  No.  18.  in  fftvor  of  Soum-me^hA  or  Antoine.] 

From  stone  monument  about  2  miles  north  from  the  Columbia,  fh>m  which  a  blazed 
fir  20  inchej  in  diameter  bears  S.  80°  W.  60  links  distant,  run  S.  35Jo  E.  (var.  22*>  E.) 
30.00  chains,  summit  of  mountain  spur,  about  50  feet  high.     Antwine's  house  N. 

35°  £.  about  20  chains  distant. 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  comer,  from  which  a  blazed  pine  8  inches  in 
*  diameter  bears  S.  45**  W.  32  links  distant.     Thence  run  N.  55^°  E.  ( var.22i°). 

58.00  chains,  bottom  of  dry  cafion  100  feet  deep,  course  NW.  and  SE. 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  corner  about  one-quarter  mile  from  Colum- 
bia River,  and  run  thence  N.  34^°  W.         § 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  comer  and  run  thence  S.  55^°  W. 
80.00  chains,  stone  monument,  point  of  b^^lnning. 

[Allotment  No.  19,  in  favor  of  Jos-is-kon  or  San  Pierre.] 

This  claim  lies  about  3  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Antoine's  claim,  and 
consistB  of  a  body  of  hay  land  of  about  100  acres,  surrounded  by  heavy  timber.  From 
stone  monament  on  hiUside,  facing  S.  E.,  from  which  a  blazed  pine  8  inches  diameter 
hears  S.  60°  E.  56  links  distant.  From  which  a  blazed  pine  8  inches  diameter  bears 
west  76  links  distant.  Run  S.  23^  E.  (var.  22°  E.). 
6.50  chains,  enter  grass  lands. 
25.00  chains,  leave  grass  lands. 

80.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  comer,  from  which  a  blazed  pine  20  inches 
diameter  bears  N.  85°  E.  20  links  distant.     A  blazed  pine  20  inches  diameter 
bears  N.  15°  E.  27  links  distant.     Thence  ran*  N.  66}°  E. 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  on  steep  little  hillside  for  comer.    Thence  run 

N.  23t°  W. 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  on  mountain  side  for  comer,  from  which  a 
blazed  pine  18  inches  diameter  bears  N.  40°  E.  105  links  distant.     From  which 
a  blazed  pine  20  inches  diameter  bears  S.  10°  E.  127  links  distant      Thence 
run  8.  66}°  W.  along  mountain  side. 
80.00  chains,  to  point  of  beginning. 

[Allotment  No.  20,  in  favor  of  Charles  Iswald.] 

This  claim  lies  about  2  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  Antoine's  claim.  It 
contains  no  timber,  but  is  mostly  fair  grazing  land  with  about  100  acres  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  No  improvements.  From  pine  tree  on  right  bank  of  Columbia  River, 
blazed  on  4  sides,  where  rocky  spur  200  feet  high  comes  down  to  near  bank,  forming 
narrow  pass,  from  which  a  blamed  pine  36  inches  in  diameter  bears  north  177  links  dis- 
tant, run  S.  13°  W.  (variation  22°  K 

102.25  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  corner  on  hillside  in  view  of  main  trail. 

Thence  run  South  5}°  West. 
78L00  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  comer.    Thence  S.  i°  W. 
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25. 65  chains,  made  stone  monoment  on  bank  of  Colombia  River  for  oomer.    Thenoe 
with  said  river  to  point  of  beginning,  ocmtaining  640  acres  of  land. 
The  three  following  claims  are  all  adjoining.     They  are  located  on  and  near  the  Co- 
lombia River,  aboot  12  miles  above  Lake  Chelan,  and  aboot  3  miles  below  the  mooth  of 
the  Methow  Kiver. 

[Allotment  No.  21,  in  favor  of  In-perk««kin,  or  Peter  No.  8.] 

From  pine  12  inches  diameter  blazed  on  4  sides  on  right  bank  of  Colombia  River, 
from  which  a  blazed  pine  10  inches  diameter  bears  S.  40*^  £.  46  links  distant,  ron  N. 
eOi'^W.Cvar.  32<»E.) 

3.5U  chains,  enter  oomer  of  small  field. 
7.50  chaias,  leave  field. 
8  chains,  cross  trail. 
80  chains,  made  stone  monoment  for  cor.  on  moontain  side  aboot  500  feet  above 

river.    Thence  ran  N.  201**  E. 
24.00  chains,  sommit  of  rugged  little  moontain  700  feet  high. 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monoment  for  comer  on  top  of  small  rocky  hill  aboot  40 

feet  high.     Thence  S.  69^  E. 
80.00  chains,  erected  stone  monoment  for  comer  aboot  15  chains  from  river  bank. 

Thence  S.  20i'»  W. 
80.00  chains,  point  of  beginning. 

[Allotment  No .  22,  in  &vor  of  Tew-wew-wa-ten-eek  or  Aeneas.] 

From  NW.  comer  of  Peter's  claim,  which  is  a  stone  monoment  on  sommit  of  small 
hill,  ron  N.  20l''E.  (var.  22i°  E.). 

80.00  chains,  made  stone  monoment  for  comer  and  ron  thence  N.  691°  W.  (var. 

23°  E.). 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monoment  for  comer,  and  ran  thenoe  S.  20}°  W.  (Var. 

22J°  E.). 
39.00  chains,  sommit  of  steep  hill  100  feet  high. 
80.00,  chains,  made  stone  monoment  for  corner  of  claim  on  rolling  hillside  facing 

west     Thence  S.  69^°  E.  ^ar.  231°  E.). 
80.00  chains,  point  of  beginning. 

[Allotment  No.  23,  in  &vor  of  3tem-na-lux  or  Elizabeth.] 

From  NW.  corner  of  Peter^s  claim,  the  same  being  the  SE.  corner  of  Aeneas*  claim, 
which  is  a  stone  monoment  on  top  of  small  Ijill,  ron  N.  69^°  W.  with  Aeneas'  S.  line 
(var.  22 J°  E.). 

80.00  chains,  stone  monoment,  previoosly  established  for  SW.  comer  of  Aeneas' 

claim.  ^Thence  N.  20}°  W.  (var.  23i°  E.). 
65.00  chains,  sommit  of  hill. 

80.00  chains,  made  stone  monoment  for  corner  from  which  a  blazed  pine  24  inches 
diameter  bears  sooth  70  links  distant.     A  blazed  pine  24  inches  diameter  bears 
8.  20°  W.  84  links  distant.     Thence  S.  69i°  E. 
80.00  chains,  monoment  previoosly  established  for  SW.  corner  of  Peter's  claim. 

Thence  S.  20}°  E.  "vtith  Peter's  west  line. 
80.00  <^hains,  point  of  beginning. 

The  five  following  claims  are  all  adjoining.  They  are  located  along  the  soothera  bank 
of  the  Methow,  aod  the  western  bank  of  the  Colombia  on  the  Colambia  Reservation. 

[Allotment  No.  24,  in  favor  of  Neek-kow-it,  or  Captain  Joe.] 

From  stone  monoment  on  right  b:iok  of  Methow  River,  aboot  three-foorth  mile  from 
its  mooth,  from  which  a  pine  24  inches  in  diameter  bears  N.  37°  W.  on  opposite  bank 
of  Methow,  for  witness  corner  to  true  corner,  which  is  in  center  of  Methow  River,  oppo- 
site monoment  1.50  chains  distant.  Ron  S.  37°  W.  (var.  22°  E.).  (Distances  g^ven  are 
from  trae  comer.) 

7.00  chains,  enter  garden. 
12.00  chains,  leave  garden. 
39.00  chains,  top  of  bench  400  feet  high. 
116.50  chains,  CafLon  Mooth  Like,  containing  aboot  80  acres.    Set  stake  in  stone 
moond  oo  shore  of  lake  for  witness  corner  to  troe  comer,  which  falls  on  side  of 
impassable  moootaio,  beyond  lake  160  chains  from  point  of  beginning.     Re- 
tamed  to  witness  comer  previoosly  set  on  bank  of  Methow,  and  ron  theooe  If. 
53°  W. 
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40.00  duuns,  of^t  on  right  2  chains  to  bank  of  Methow,  and  made  stone  monu- 
ment for  witness  to  true  comer,  which  falls  in  center  of  Methow,  opposite 
monnment  1  chain  distant.    Thence  run  S.  37*^  W.     (Distances  given  are  from 
tme  comer.) 
42.00  chains,  top  of  bench  400  feet  high. 
113.00  chains,  marked  tree  with  two  notches  fore  and  Ikft,  and  blazed  one  tree  on 

each  side  to  show  conrse  of  line. 
115.00  chains,  impassable  mountain.    True  comer  falls  in  course  on  mountain  side 
160  chains  distant  fh>m  tme  comer  at  other  end  of  line  in  the  Methow  river. 

GENERAL  DBBCBIPTIOK  OF  B0X7NDABT. 

From  point  first  described  in  center  of  Methow  River  S.  37*  W.  160  chains;  thence 
N.  52**  39^  W.  40.20  chains;  thence  N.  37^  £.  160  chains  to  point  previously  described 
in  middle  of  Methow;  thence  with  middle  of  Methow  River  to  point  of  beginning. 
Claim  contains  640  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  25,  In  tskvot  of  Hay-tol-i-oum,or  NandMo.] 

From  stone  monument  on  right  bank  of  Methow  River,  previously  described  as  wit- 
ness comer  to  point  of  beginning  to  survey  of  Captain  Joe's  claim,  said  monument  being 
a  true,  comer  to  this  claim,  run  S.  37°  W.  with  Captain  Joe^s  line  (var.  22°  E.). 
45.60  chains,  set  stake  in  stone  mound  for  comer  and  run  thence  S.  53°  E. 
80.00  chains,  set  stake  8  in.  square  for  comer;  thence  run  N.  37°  E. 
73.10  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  corner  on  right  bank  of  Columbia.    Near 
opposite  bank  of  river  a  black  rock  protrudes  from  water.    Thence  with  right 
bank  of  Columbia  River  to  mouth  of  Methow  River.    Thence  with  right  bsmk 
of  Methow  River  to  point  of  beginning.     This  claim  contains  640  acres  of 
land. 

[Allotment  No.  26.  in  fieivorof  Kleck-hum-teoks.! 

From  stake  in  stone  mound  previously  set  in  Captain  Joe's  S.  E.  line,  the  same  being 
the  8.  W.  comer  to  Narcisse's  claim,  run  S.  53°  E.  (var.  22°  E.),  with  Nardsse's  line, 
80.00  diains,  comer  previously  established,  theface  rnn  S.  37°  W. 
80.00  chains,  set  stake  for  corner,  and  run  thence  N.  53°  W. 

73.80  chains,  set  stake  marked  W.  C,  on  shore  of  Cation  Mouth  Lake,  from  which  a 
blazed  aspen,  6  inches  diameter,  bears  N.  5°  W.  94  links  distant  for  witness  comer 
to  true  comer,  which  &lls  on  line  6.50  chains  further  in  lake,  in  Captain  Joe's  S.  E. 
line.  Thence  with  said  line  N.  37°  E.  80  chains  to  point  of  beginning.  This 
claim  contains  640  acre& 

[Allotment  No.  27,  in  ta.yoT  of  Ki-at-kwa,  or  Maiy.] 

From  witness  comer  previously  established  on  Methow,  in  Captain  Joe's  NW.  line, 
the  same  being  taken  as  a  tme  comer  to  this  claim,  run  8.  37°  W.  (var.  22P  E.)  with 
Captain  Joe's  line 

80.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  comer;  then  retumed  on  line,  and  fh>m 

point  1.50  chains  firom  comer  run  N.  53°  W. 
64.00  chains,  o&et  to  left  22  chains  to  avoid  bend  in  river  and  continued  course 
80.00  chains,  bank  of  Methow  river.     Made  stone  monument  for  comer,  and  ran 

thence  a  37°  W. 
12.00  chains,  top  of  bench  400  feet  high. 

524.00  chains,  foot  of  perpendicular  baaaltio  cliff  of&et  to  right  2  chains. 
31.50  chains,  offeet  to  left  2  chains  and  continued  course. 
40.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  and  continued  course. 

45.00  chains,  impassable  mountain.    Tme  comer  falls  11.50  chains  ^f^owther  on  line 
on  side  of  mountain. 

OENEBAL    DESCRIPTION  BY  BOUNDABT. 

From  point  of  beginning  8.  37°  W.  80  chains;  thence  N.  53°  W.  80  chains;  thence  N. 
37^  £.56.50  chains  to  corner  on  Methow;  thence  with  right  bank  of  Methow  to  point 
of  beginning,  containing  about  640  acres.  ' 

[Allotment  No.  28,  in  fkvot  of  T»-tat-kein,  or  Tom.] 

From  NW.  comer  of  Ifary's  claim,  which  is  a  stone  monument  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Methow,  run  8.  27°  W.  (var.  22°  E.)  with  Mary's  line 

40.00  chains,  corner  previously  established,  stone  monument;  thence  N.  53°  W, 
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80.00  chains,  made  stone  monament  in  aspen  thicket  for  corner;  thence  N.  27*  E. 
106  60  chains,  right  bank  of  Methow  River;  made  stone  monument  f<^  comer; 
thence  with  right  bank  of  Methow  River  to  point  of  beginning.     This  claim 
contains  about  640  acres. 

tX>WNIHa  GREEK  SETTLEBLBNT. 

This  settlement  consists  of  two  adjoining  claims  on  Downing  Creek,  on  the  rig^t 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River  on  the  Columbia  Reservation,  about  7  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Okinakane  River,  and  about  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Methow 
River.  v 

[Allotment  No.  29,  in  favor  of  La-lftFelqae.] 

From  stone  monument  on  right  bank  of  Columbia  River,  about  one-half  mile  above 
mouth  of  Downing  Creek,  run  N.  26®  W.  (var.  22**  K) 

42.76  chains,  point  on  hill  about  600  feet  high,  30  links  to  right  of  old  stone  mound 

on  top  of  hill. 
79.30  chains,  large  flat-topped  stone  6  links  to  right. 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monament  for  comer  and  run  thence  S.  66®  W. 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monament  for  comer  on  hillside  near  top  of  hill  and  run 

thence  8.  25®  E. 
78.00  chains,  bank  of  Colnmbia  River.     Made  stone  monument  for  comer.     Thenoe 
with  Columbia  River  to  point  of  beginning.     This  claim  contains  about  640 
acres. 

[Allotment  No.  80,  in  favor  of  Snain-ohncks.] 

From  NE  comer  of  La-la-elqae*8  claim,  which  is  a  stone  monument,  run  N.  26®  W. 
60.00  chains,  made  stone  monument  for  comer  and  run  thenoe  S.  65®  W. 
80.00  chains,  made  stone  monumeut  for  comer  and  run  thence  S.  25®  E. 
60.00  chains,  stone  monument  previously  established,  the  same  being  Lala-elque's 

NW.  comer;  thence  N.  65®  E. 
80.00  chains,  point  of  beginning.     This  claim  contains  640  acres  of  land. 

[Allotment  No.  81,  in  &vor  of  Edward,  near  Palmer  Lake;  Toad  Coulee.] 

Commencing  at  a  prominent  rock  7  feet  by  3  feet  by  4  inches  and  aaknown  length, 
the  above  dimensions  projecting  above  the  surface.  Running  thence  (var.  22®  16^)  N. 
82®  E.  80  cbaiui.  At  67.70  Thorn  Creek,  80  links  wide,  NE  At  80set  willow  stake  5 
inches  sqaare  and  5  feet  long,  marked  sta.  1,'N.  8®  W.  80  chains.  A  lime-juice  tree  18 
inches  diameter  at  80,  set  basaltic  stone  2  feet  by  8  inches  by  6  inches  with  monument  of 
stone  on  the  side  of  bluff  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  sta.  2,  S.  82®  W.  80  chains. 
At  6  chains  Thom  Creek  80 links  wide  bears  NC.  at  8  chains  the  Smilkameen  (Siml^ka- 
meen ;  River,  100  links  wide,  bears  NE.  At  39,  on  the  same  river,  bears  SW.  At  80  set 
qoakiug  aspen  stake  4  inches  square,  4  feet  long,  marked  sta.  3.  S.  8®  E.  80  chains  to 
the  place  of  beginning.     The  terminus.     640  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  32,  in  favor  of  Domineo.] 

Commencing  on  a  slough  of  the  Smilkameen  (Similkameen)  River,  on  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  (the  British  line)  set  qnakmg  aspen  stake  4  inches  square  and  4  feet  long,  1 8  inches 
in  the  earth,  marked  C  C,  from  which  a  pine  tree  42  inches  in  diameter  beats  N.  79®  46^ 
W.  2  chains,  marked  C  C.  B  T.,  facing  post;  thence  (var.  22®  16'  E.)  W.  31  chains  to  a 
point  from  which  the  parallel  monument  bears  W.  4.77  chains;  built  monament  of 
granite  stone.  S.  134  chains.  At  42.60  chains  a  spring  branch,  6  links  wide,  bears  £. 
At  134  chains  built  monument  of  stone  at  foot  of  blnff.  E  61.53  chains  to  a  balm 
tree,  30  inches  in  diameter,  marked  sta.  3,  facing  W.,  from  which  the  Smilkameen  (Sim- 
ilkameen) River  bears  W.  2.43  chains.  N.  12®  30'  W.  137.43  chains.  At  10  chains 
the  Smilkameen  (Similkameen)  River  bears  SE;  at  120  the  same  river  W.  of  S.  At 
137.43  inteisect  the  place  of  beginning. 

Terminus.    620.26  acres. 

{Allotment  No.  83,  in  favor  of  Ko^mo-dal-klah.l 

Commencing  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Okanagan  (Okinakane)  River  at  the  north  end 
of  an  island,  sot  stake  4  inches  square^  4  feet  long,  marked  C.  C,  with  mound.  Run- 
ning thenoe  (var.  22®  16^;  S.  86®  45'  W.  150  chains,  set  balm  stake  4  inches  square,  4 
feet  long,  and  18  inches  in  the  earth,  with  monument  of  washed  bowlders  oovered  with 
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moond  of  earth,  4  pits,  and  marked  sta.  1.  S.  3^  15^  E.  42.66  chains,  set  balm  stake 
4  inches  square  4  feet  long,  marked  sta.  2,  with  monument  of  granite  stones.  N.  86^ 
45^  E.  138.21  chains.  A  iSUm  tree  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Okanagan  (Okinakane)  River, 
marked  sta.  3,  facing  west,  the  true  comer  falling  in  the  Okanagan  (Okinakane) 
River,  11.79  chains  further  on  in  the  same  line  at  the  east  bank  of  an  island,  N.  3°  15^ 
W.  42.66  chains,  intersect  the  north  line  from  which  the  place  of  beginning  bears  N. 
86®  45^  E.  11.79  the  terminus.     Area,  639. 90  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  84,  in  favor  of  Pftul.] 

Commencing  at  the  SW.  comer  (sta.  3)  of  Ko-mo-dal-kiah's  allotment.  Running 
thence  (var.  22^  15®)  S.  3^  15^  E.  42.66  chains;  built  monument  of  basaltic  stone,  sta. 
1.  N.  86®  45^  E.  142.87  chains  intersect  the  Okanagan  (Okinakane)  River.  Set  balm  sta. 
4  inches  square  4  feet  long,  and  18  inches  in  the  ground,  marked  (sta.  2).  N.  9®  45^ 
W.  42.70  chains,  Ko-mo-dal-kiah's  bearing  corner  a  balm  tree  12  inches  in  diameter 
marked  sta.  C.  C.  on  the  S.  side.     The  terminus.     Area,  599.55. 

[Allotment  No.  35,  in  &vor  of  Que-lo<^-na-floma.] 

Commencing  at  the  SE.  corner  of  Paul's  allotment,  running  thence  (var.  22®  15^)  8.  86^ 
45^  W.  43.87  chains;  built  monument  of  washed  granite  bowlders,  (sta.  1).  S.  3®  15^  £. 
80  chains;  built  monument  of  washed  granite  bowlders  (sta.  2).  N.  86®  45^  E.  96.42 
chains;  intersect  the  Okanagan  (Okinakane)  River,  set  balm  sta.  4  inches  square  4  feet 
long  and  18  inches  in  thei  ground,  marked  (sta.  3);  thence  up  the  Okanagan  (Okina- 
kane) River,  N.  45®  30^  W.  76  chains  to  a  curve  in  the  river.  N.  3®  16^  W.  25  chains 
intersect  the  place  of  beginning.    The  terminus.    Area,  495.47  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  38,  in  fftvor  of  So-cum-k»>nallax.  1 

Commencing  on  the  west  bank  of  Okanagan  (Okinakane)  River  at  a  little  pine  tree 
4  inches  in  diameter;  running  thence  down  the  river  (var.  22®  15^)  S.  3®  W.  45.65 
chains  to  a  pine  tree  on 'the  bank  of  the  Okanaf^an  (Okinakane);  thence  down  the  river 
N.  57®  45^  W.  22  chains,  intersect  the  old  Indian  trail  btdlt  monument  of  stone.  S. 
15®  W.  124.50  chains,  to  a  pine  tree  23  inches  in  diameter,  marked  Sta.  3;  tiienoe  N. 
51®  45^  W.  82.75  chains;  at  22  chains  a  small  lake  5  chains  wide;  at  82.75  built  mon- 
ument of  stone,  N.  50®  E.  167.55  chains,  to  the  place  of  beginning — the  terminos.  Area, 
637. 44  acres. 

[Allotment  No.  37,  in  fiftvor  of  John  SalliirSallA.] 

Commencing  at  the  junction  of  Johnston  Creek  and  the  Okanagan  (Okinakane)  River; 
thence  by  Johnston  Creek  (var.  22®  150  S.  69®  45^  W.  40  chains;  built  monument  of 
stone  on  the  S.  bank  of  Johnston  Creek,  Sta.  —  8®  15^  W.  91.54  chains;  built  monn- 
ftient  of  basaltic  stone,  Sta. ;  N.  69®  45^  £.  117.50  chains  to  the  Okanagan  (Okinakuie) 
Rivte;  set  balm  stake  4  inches  square  4  feet  long,  marked  Sta.  3,  N.  45®  30^  W.  86.53 
chains  to  the  place  of  beginning,  the  mouth  of  Johnston  Creek.     Area,  630  acres. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

ColtnOe  Beaerve, 

Dkpabtment  of  the  Intebiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Washington,  D,  C,  ApHlQ,  1872. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  fbr  the  setting  apart 
by  Executive  order  of  a  tract  of  country  hereinafter  described,  as  a  reservation  for  the 
following  bands  of  Indians  in  Washiugton  Territory,  not  parties  to  any  treaty,  viz: 

The  Methow  Indians,  numbering ♦.- _ 316 

T^he  Okanagan  Indians,  numbering 340 

The  San  Poel  Indians,  numbering... 538 

The  Lake  Indians,  numbering 230 

The  Colville  Indians,  numbering..- - 631 

TheCalispel  Indians,  numbering 420 

The  Spokane  Indians,  numbering. ._ - 725 

TheCoeurd'Al^ne  Indians,  numbering.. — 700 

And  scattering  bands — 300 

Total 4.2u0 

♦    *    ♦    Excluding  that  portion  of  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  found  to  be  in  'the 
British  possessions,  the  following  are  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  proposed  re8er\'ation, 
w^lch  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  be  set  apart  by  the  President  lor  the  Indians  in 
8222  I  A 24 
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question,  and  sadi  otbers  as  the  Department  may  aee  0t  to  settle  thereon,  Tis:  Com- 
mendng  at  a  point  on  the  Colambia  where  the  Spokane  River  empties  in  the  same; 
thence  ap  the  Colambia  River  to  where  it  croasee  the  forty-ninth  parallel  north  latitode; 
thence  east,  with  said  Ibrty* ninth  parallel,  to  where  the  Pend  d'Oreille  or  Clark  River 
crosses  the  same;  thence  np  the  Pend  d' Oreille  or  Clark  River  to  where  it  crosses  the 
western  bonndary  of  Idaho  Territory,  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  meridian  west 
longitude;  thence  south,'  along  said  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  i^eridian,  to  wh»e 
the  Little  Spokane  River  crosses  the  same;  thence  southwesterly,  with  said  river,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Big  Spokane  River;  thence  down  the  Big  Spokane  River  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

The  papers  hereinbefore  referred  to  are  respectfully  submitted  herewith. 
Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commisgioner, 

The  Sbobbtabt  of  the  Intbbiob. 

Depabtment  of  the  Iktebiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  9,  1872. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  communication,  dated  tlie  8th  instant, 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  accompanying  papers,  representing  the 
necessity  for  the  setting  apart,  by  Executive  order,  of  a  tract  of  country  therein  described 
for  certain  bands  of  Indiims  in  Washington  Territory  not  parties  to  any  treaty. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  in  the  premises  is  approved,  and  I  respect- 
lully  request  that  the  President  direct  that  the  tract  ot  country  designated  upon  the  in- 
closed uLip  be  set  apart  for  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  such  others  as  this  Department 
may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  OOWEN, 
Acting  SeereimTf, 

Executive  Mansion,  Wdahington,  April  9,  1873. 
It  IS  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  in  the  within  letter  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Iu|;erior,  and  designated  upon  the  accompanying  map,  be  set 
apart  for  the  bands  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  named  in  communication  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  dated  the  8th  instant,  and  for  such  other  Indians  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExECUnVE  Mansion,  Wanhington,  July  2,  1872.  • 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  in  the  within  letteriof  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,'as  having  been  set  apart  for  the  Indinn8  therein  named 
by  Executive  onler  of  April  9,  1872,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that  in  lieu 
thereof  the  country  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Columbia  Kiver,  on  the  west 
by  the  OScauubg^u  Kiver,  an  I  oa  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  bi\  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  set  apvrt  as  a  reservation  fjr  said  Indiana,  and  for  such  other  Indians  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  mi^ysee  tit  to  locate  thereon. 

U.  a  GRANT. 

[Special  Field  Orders  No.  8.] 
HXADQUABTEBS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COLUMBIA, 

In  THE  Field,  Spokank  Falls,  Wash., 

September  3,  1880. 
Whereas  in  consequence  of  a  promise  made  in  August,  1877,  by  E.  C  Watkins,  inspec- 
tor of  the  Interior  Department,  to  set  apart,  or  have  set  apart,  for  the  use  of  the  Spokane 
Indians  the  following  described  territory,  to-wit:  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of 
Cb»m-a-kane  Creek,  thence  north  8  miles  in  direction  ol'  said  creek,  thence  due 
west  to  the  Columbia  River,  thence  along  the  Columbia  and  Spokane  Rivers  to  the 
point  of  beginning — the  Indians  are  still  expecting  the  Executive  order  in  their  case, 
and  are  much  disturbed  by  the  attempts  oC  squatters  to  locate  land  within  said 
limits:  It  is  hereby  directed  that  the  above  described  territory,  being  still  ansnr- 
veyed,  be  protected  against  settlement  by  other  than  said  Indians  until  the  sorvey 
shall  be  made,  or  until  further  instructions.  This  order  is  bused  upon  plain  necessity 
to  preserve  the  peace  until  the  pledge  of  the  Oovetnment  shall  be  fulfilled,  or  other  ar> 
langementB  aooomplished. 
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The  commandiDg  officers  of  Forta  CkBur  d'Altoe  and  Colyille  and  Gamp  Chelan  are 
charged  witli  the  proper  execution  of  this  order. 
By  command  of  Brigadier- General  Howard. 

H.  H.  PIERCE, 
First  LieutenatUTwent^flrat  Infantry ^  Acting  Aid-de-Oamp. 


£XBCUTIV£  Mansion,  January  18,  1881. 
It  ia  hereby  ordered  that'the  following  tract  of  land,  sitnated  in  Washington  Territory, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  aside  and  reserved  for  the  nse  and  occupancy  of  the 
Spokane  Indians,  namely :  Commencing  at  a  point  where  Chemekane  Creek  crosses  the 
forty-eighth  parallel  of  latitude;  thence  down  the  east  bank  of  said  creek  to  where  it 
enters  the  iSpokane  River;  thence  across  said  Spokane  Kiver  westwardly  along  the  south- 
em  bank  thereof,  to  a  point  where  it  enters  the  Columbia  River;  thence  across  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  northwardly  along  its  western  bank  to  a  point  where  sa  d  river  crosses 
the  said  forty-eighth  parallel  of  latitude,  thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  the  place  oi 
beginning. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Lwnmi  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  22,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  be 
withdrawn  irom  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  theDwamishand  other 
allied  tribes  of  Indians,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  Lummi  River; 
thence  up  said  river  to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  line  between  sections  7 
and  8  of  township  38  north,  range  2  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian;  thence  due  north 
on  said  section  line  to  the  township  line  between  townships  38  and  39;  thence  west 
along  said  township  line  to  low- water  mark  on  the  shore  of  the  Qulf  of  Georgia;  thenoe 
southerly  and  easterly  along  the  said  shore,  with  the  meanders  thereof,  across  ^ 
western  mouth  of  Lummi  River,  and  around  Point  Francis;  thenoe  northeasterly  to  the 
place  of  beginning;  so  much  thereof  as  lies  south  of  the  west  fork  of  the  Lummi  River 
being  a  part  of  the  island  already  set  apart  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Bwamish  and  other  allied  tribes  of  Indians,  made  and  concluded  Januaiy  22,  1857; 
(Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  928.) 

U.  a  GRANT. 

Mdhah  Bemne, 

ExBOiTTiVE  Mansion,  October  26,  1872. 
In  addition  to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded January  31,  ia55,  with  the  Makah  Indians  of  Washington  Territory,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  firom  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  said  Makah 
and  other  Indians  a  tract  of  country  in  the  said  Territory  of  Washington,  described  and 
bounded  as  follows,  viz. :  Commencing  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  brook  run- 
ning into  Neah  Bay  next  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort;  thence  along  the  shore  of 
said  bay  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Baadah  Point  (being  a  point  aboat  4  miles 
from  the  begihnlng);  thence  in  a  direct  line  south  6  miles;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
west  to  the  Pacific  shore;  thence  northwardly  along  the  shore  of  the  Pa^c  to  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream  running  into  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Flattery,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  Waatch  Village;  thence  following  said  brook  to  its-  source;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  place  of  beginning;  the  boundary  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  brook 
last  mentioned  to  the  place  of  ^ginning  being  identical  with  the  southeastern  boundary 
of  the  reservation  set  apart  for  the  Makah  tribe  of  Indians  by  the  treaty  concluded  with 
said  Indians  January  31,  1855,  before  referred  to. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ExBCUTXYE  Mansion,  January  2,  1873. 
In  lieu  of  the  addition  made  by  Executive  order  dated  October  26,  1872,  to  the  res- 
ervation provided  for  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  January  31,  1855, 
with  the  Makah  Indians  of  Washington  Territory,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  such  addition,  for  the  nse  of  the  said  Makah  and 
oUier  Indians,  the  tract  of  country  in  said  Teoritory  of  Washington  bounded  as  follows, 
Tis:  Commencing  on  the  hes^ch  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  brook  running  into  Neah  Ba^ 
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next  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort;  thence  along  the  shore  of  said  bay  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  miles;  thence  in  a  direct  line  sonth  6  miles;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  west  to  the  Pacific  shore;  thence  northwardly  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
month  of  a  small  stream  running  into  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Flattery  a  lit- 
tle above  the  Waatch  Village;  thence  following  said  brook  to  its  source;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  place  of  b^inning;  the  boundary  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  brook 
last  mentioned  to  the  plaoB  of  beginning  being  identical  with  the  southeastern  boun- 
dary of  the  reservation  set  apart  for  the  Makah  and  other  Indians  by  the  treaty  above 
referred  to. 

U.  a  GRANT. 

Executive  Mansion,  October  21,  18T3. 
In  lieu  of  the  addition  made  by  Executive  order  dated  October  26,  1872,  and 
amended  by  Executive  order  of  January  2,  1873,  to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  January  31,  1855,  with  the  Makah  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Washington  Territory  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  939),  which  orders  are 
hereby  revoked,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart ' 
as  such  addition  for  the  use  of  said  Makah  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  the  tract  of 
country  in  said  Territory  bounded  as  follows,  viz:  Commencing  on  the  beach  at  the 
month  of  a  small  brook  running  into  Neah  Bay  next  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort; 
thence  along  the  8h<»e  of  said  bay  in  a  northeasterly  direction  4  miles;  thence  in  a 
direct  line  sonth  6  miles;  thence  in  a  direct  line  west  to  the  Pacific  shore;  thence 
northwardly  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  another  small  stream  run- 
ning into  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Gape  Flattery,  a  little  above  the  Waatoh  Village; 
thence  following  said  brook  to  its  source;  thenoe  in  a  straight  line  to  the  source  of  the 
first  mentioned  brook,  and  thenoe  following  the  same  down  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  8.  GRANT. 

Ihiddeskooi  Benerves. 

(ForExecatiTeorderofJaaaary  20, 1857,  relative  to  Muckleshoot  Reserve,  see  Nia- 
qnally  Reserve,  below.) 

Executive  Mansion,  April  9, 1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tracts  of  land  in  Washington  Territory,  viz: 
Sections  2  and  12  of  township  20  north,  range  5  east,  and  sections  20,  28,  and  34,  of 
towndiip  21  north,  range  6  east,  Willamette  meridian,  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other 
disposition,  and  set  apifft  as  the  Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,. for  the  exdosive  use 
of  the  Indians  in  that  locality,  the  same  being  supplemental  to  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment approved  by  the  President  January  20,  1857. 

U.  a  GRANT. 

NisquaUff,  Pujfaliup,  and  Mucktethoat  Beserves. 

0BPABTMBNT  OF  THE  INTBBIOB,  OfFIOE  OF  INDIAN  AfFAIBS, 

JofHMMy  19,  1857. 

Sib:  The  treaty  negotiated  on  the  29th  of  December,  1854,  with  certain  bands  of 
Nisqually,  Puyallnp^  and  other  Indians  of  Puget's  Sound,  Washington  Territory  (arti- 
cle 2),  provided  forUie  establishment  of  reservations  lor  the  colonization  of  Indians,  an 
follows:  Ist.  The  small  island  called  Klah-chemin.  2d.  A  squaie  tract  containing  two 
sections  near  the  mouth  of  the  She-nah-nam  Greek.  3d.  Two  sections  on  the  south  side  of 
Commencement  Bay. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  gives  the  President  authority  to  remove  the  Indians 
from  those  locations  to  other  suitable  places  within  Washington  Territory,  or  to  ooosoli- 
(hite  them  with  friendly  bands. 

So  far  as  this  office  is  advised  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Indians  has  not  yet  been 
effected  under  the  treaty.  Gk>vemor  Stevens  has  formed  the  opinion  that  the  locations 
uamed  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  wcere  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Indian  oolonies.  One  objection  was  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  extensive. 
He  reported  that  seven  hundred  and  fifly  Indians  had  been  collected  fVom  the  various 
bands  for  settlement. 

I  have  the  honor  now  to  submit  for  your  consideration  and  action  of  the  President, 
should  you  deem  it  necessary  and  proper,  a  report  recently  received  from  Governor  Ste* 
vens,  dated  December  5, 1856,  with  the  reports  and  maps  therewith,  and  as  therein  stated, 
from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  he  has  arranged  a  plan  of  colonization  which  involves 
tiie  assignment  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  hmd  to  the  Indians,  under  the  sixth^arficl^ 
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of  the  treaty,  than  was  named  in  the  first  article.  He  proposes  the  enlargement  of  the 
Fnyallap  Reserve  at  the  south  end  of  Commenoement  Bav  to  acoommodate  five  hundred 
Indians;  the  change  in  the  location,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Nisqnally  Reserve,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  location,  Muokleshoot  Prairie,  where  there  is  a  military  station 
that  is  about  to  be  abandoned. 

The  quantity  of  land  he  proposes  to  assign  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  too  gr^t  for  the 
settlement  of  the  number  of  Indians  he  reports  for  colonization;  and  as  the  governor 
leeommends  the  approval  of  these  locations,  and  reports  that  the  Indians  assent  thereto, 
I  would  respectfblly  suggest  that  they  be  approved  by  the  Piresident,  my  opinion  being 
thftt,  should  it  be  found  practicable  hereafter  to  consolidate  the  bands  for  whom  these 
reserves  are  intended,  or  to  unite  other  bands  of  Indians  on  the  same  reserves,  the  au- 
thority to  efiect  such  objects  will  still  remain  with  the  President  under  the  sixth  article 
€^  the  treaty. 

Within  the  Puyallup  Reserve  there  have  been  private  locations,  and  the  value  of  the 
cUdms  and  improvements  has  been  appraised  by  a  board  i^pointed  for  that  purpose  at 
at  an  aggregate  of  $4,917. 

In  the  same  connection  I  submit  the  governor's  report  of  August  28,  1856,  which  he 
leien  to,  premising  that  the  proceedings  of  his  conference  with  the  Indians  therein 
mentioned  were  not  received  here  with  the  report. 
Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Commistiioncr. 
Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Depabtment  o?  the  Interior, 

Washington^  Jamiary  20,  1857. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  communication  of  the  19th  instant,  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs  to  this  Department,  indicating  the  reservations  selecte<l 
finr  the  Nisqually,  Puyallup,  and  other  bauds  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory,  and 
Id  request  your  approval  of  the  same. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  MCCLELLAND, 
Secreiarif, 
The  Pbesidsnt. 

Approved. 

FRA'NKLIN  PIERCE. 
January  20,  1857. 

Fort  Madi9on  Beserve. 

Office  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Olpnpia,  Wash.,  July  13,  1864. 
*  Sib:  In  the  absence  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affitirs,  who  is  now  at  Fort  Col- 
ville,orin  that  neighborhood  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  at  the  request  of 
HcoL  A.  A.  Denny,  register  of  the  land  office  in  this  place,  I  would  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  reservation  near  Port  Madison,  concerning 
the  enlargement  of  which  the  superintendent  addressed  you  about  a  year  ago,  forward- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  plat  of  the  proposed  reserve. 

^Bj  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Point  fUliott  made  with  the  Dwamish  and  other  allied 
tribes  of  Indians  January  22,  1855,  it  will  be  seen  that  article  2  provides  for  them  a 
reservation  at  this  point  This  was  soon  found  to  be  too  limited,  and  whilst  Governor 
Stevens  was  yet  superintendent  of  Indian  afiy  rs  the  Indians  were  promised  an  enlarge- 
ment. That  promise  seems  to  have  been  renewed  subsequently,  but  nothing  definite 
a^^eed  upon. 

Last  July  Seattle,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Seattle  band,  with  a  number  of  sub- 
.  ehi^  and  others  directly  interested,  visited  the  super intendency  upon  this  subject. 
At  tlieir  request  a  thorough  examination  was  had,  the  resnlt  of  which  was  in  favor  of 
snbmitting  their  request  to  yon,  and  recommending;  that  it  be  granted.  By  reference  to 
report  of  Agent  Howe,  which  accoiA panics  the  last  annual  report  of  the  superintendent 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  well  satisfied  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  its  enlargement. 

The  accompanying  plat  shows  what  is  proposed  to  be  reserved,  which  is  satisfisKitory 
to  the  Indians.  As  there  were  no  instructions  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  these  lands  could  not  be  reserved,  but  were  necessarily  offered  for  sale. 
There  being  no  bidders  the  lands  are  still  vacant. 

Immedifttoly  after  the  pnblio  sale  the  superintendent  gave  notice  of  the  intention  of 
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the  Department  to  retain  these  lands  lor  the  Indian  leservation,  and  the  public  have  wo 
fbr  acquiesced  as  not  to  disturb  these  proposed  boondaries.  Still,  as  the  lands  were 
oflbred  at  imblic  sale  under  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  they  are  now,  agreeahlj 
to  law,  sabjeot  to  private  entiy.  Should,  therefore,  implication  be  made  to  the  registsr 
fivr  the  en^  of  any  of  these  lands,  he  would,  as  matters  now  stand,  be  powerless  to 
prerent  it.' 

The  register  has  jnst  addressed  the  Commissioner  of  the  Creneral  Land  Office  on  this 
snljeot.  Hence  the  reasop  of  my  addreasing  you  without  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
snpierintendent,  who  may  be  absent  for  a  month,'  and  respectftilly  asking  that  such  steps 
may  at  once  be  taken  as  to  prevent  any  lands  within  the  proposed  boundaries  being 
sold  by  the  register  until  he  be  farther  advised. 
Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  P.  WHITWORTH, 

OhttfOerk, 
Hon.  William  P.  Dolb, 

ebmmimioner  oflmtioH  Affairt,  WaMngton, 

DBPABTBIEirr  OP  THE  INTEBIOS,  OFFIOS  of  INDIAN  AFFAIB^ 

September  12,  1864. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  letter  from  C  H. 
HflJe^  late  superintendent  of  Indian  AfiEairs  for  Washington  Territory,  by  his  derk, 
oalUng  attention  to  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  order  to  secure  certain  lands 
to  the  Tndiam  therein  mentioned,  near  Port  Madison,  for  an  enlargement  of  their  res- 
ervation. 

It  appears  ftom  the  report  of  Agent  Howe,  made  to  this  office  last  year,  that  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  t^e  reservation  is  deemed  to  be  advisable,  and  I  have  to  re- 
quest that  yon  will  direct  that  the  tracts  of  laud  described  in  the  plat  inclosed  in  the 
letter  <^  Mr.  Whitworth  may  be  reserved  ftom  sale,  so  that  they  may  be  set  apart  for 
Uie  Indians  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Very  respeotftUly,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Ommmssiomer, 
Hen.  W.  T.  Otto,  . 

AdingSecnlanfofihelntsrwr. 

Dkpabtmknt  of  thb  Intbbiob, 
WaahingUm,  D.  C,  OcUiber  21,  1864. 
Snt:  I  transmit  herewith  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affidrs,  of  the  12th 
ultimo,  covering  a  communication  horn,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  Indian  affldrs  for  Washington  Territory,  respecting  the  enlargement  of  the  Port  Mad- 
ison Indian  Reservation. 

Concurring  with  the  Commissioner  in  his  recoinmendation  that  the  reserve  be  increased 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  referred  to  in  the  papers  inclosed,  you  are  requested  to 
have  reserved  ih>m  sale  the  tracts  of  land  indicated  upon  the  plat  herein  incloeed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Jambs  M.  Edmxtnds,  Esq., 
Oommi99ioner  General  Land 


J.  P.  USHER,  Secretary, 


Pujfollup  Eeaerve, 

(For  Executive  order  of  January  2rt,  1857,  see  "  Nisqually  Reserve.") 

Dbpabtmbnt  of  thb  Intbbiob,  Office  Indian  Affaibs, 

August  26, 1873. 

Sib:  By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Nisqually  and  other 
Indians  December  26, 1854  (Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1132),  *'a  square  tract  containing 
two  sections,  or  1,280  acres,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Commencement  Bay,"  was  set 
apart  as  a  reservation  for  said  Indians,  and  is  known  as  the  Payallup  Reserve. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  office  that  Gk>vemor  Stevens,  finding  the  Indians 
dissati^ed  with  the  size  and  location  of  the  reserve,  as  indicated  by  said  treaty,  agreed, 
at  a  conference  held  with  them  August,  1856,  to  a  readjustment  of  said  reservation,  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  which  were  surveyed  and  established  by  his  order.  This  was 
done  prior  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  over  the  surrounding  and 
adjacent  lands.  A  map  of  the  survey  was  transmitted  by  Oovemor  Stevens  to  this  office, 
under  date  of  December  5,  1856,  giving  a  description  of  the  courses  and  distAoces  of  said 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  reserve,  as  taken  from  the  field-notes  of  the  survey  on  file  in 
the  office  of  superintendent  Indian  affairs,  Washington  Territory. 

This  reaervation,  as  readjusted  and  indicated  on  said  map,  was  set  apart  for  theaa 
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Indians  by  Ezecntiye  order  dated  January  20,  1857.  It  was  intended  to  have  this  res- 
ervation bounded  on  its  western  side  by  the  waters  of  Commencement  Bay,  from  the 
sontbeasterly  extremity  of  said  bay,  around  northwardly  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  reservation  on  the  sontherly  shore  of  Admiralty  Inlet.  The  survey  was  thought  to 
be  made  so  as  to  give  to  the  Indians  this  (Ventage  npon  the  bay,  with  free  access  to  the 
waters  thereof  More  recent  surveys,  however,  develop  the  fact  that  there  is  land  along 
this  shore,  and  outside  the  reservation,  arising  (torn  an  error  of  the  surveyor  in  leaving 
the  line  of  low- water  mark,  along  the  shore  of  said  bay,  and  running  a  direct  line  to  the 
place  of  beginnning. 

In  a  report  dated  March  20  last,  Superintendent  Milroy  calls  attention  to  this  inad- 
vertence; and  lor  the  acfjustment  of  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation,  so  that  it 
may  conform  to  the  intentions  of  those  agreeing  to  the  same,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort 
and  wants  of  the  Indians,  he  tecommends  the  following  change,  viz:  Instead  of  the 
direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to  follow  the  shore  line,  at  low- water  mark,  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Inasmuch  ns  the  lands  proposed  to  be  covered  by  this  change  are  in  part  already  cov- 
ered by  the  grant  to  the  Norl4iem  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  and  by  donation  claims,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  make  an  order  setting 
apart  for  the  use  of  these  Indians  an  addition  to  said  Puyallup  Reservation  as  follows, 
viz:  All  that  portion  of  section  34,  township  21  north,  range  3  east,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, not  already  included  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation.  This  would  give  them 
a  mile  of  water  frontage  directly  north  of  Puyallup  River,  and  free  access  to  the  waters 
of  Commencement  Bay  at  that  point.. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
«  Acting  Commissioner, 

The  Hon.  Secbetary  of  the  Intbbiob. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington  D.  C,  August  28,  1873. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  to 
this  Department  on  the  26th  instant,  by  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflairs,  rela- 
tive to  tje  extension  by  Executive  order  of  the  reservation  in  Washington  Territory 
known  as  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  described  ns  follows,  to  wit:  All  that  portion  of 
section  31,  towinhip  21  north,  ringo  3  east,  in  Washington  Territory,  not  already  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  «  f  the  reservation. 

I  agree  with  the  Acting  Commissioner  in  bis  views,  and  respectfully  request  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  recommendation  an  Executive  order  be  issued  setting  apart  the  tract 
of  land  described  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

W.  H.  SMITH, 

Acting  Secretary. 
The  President. 

EXBOUTIVK  Mansion,  September  6, 1873. 
.    Agreeable  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  Puyallup  Reservation  in  Washington  Territory  he  so  extended  as  to 
include  within  its  limits  all  that  portion  of  section  34,  township  21  north,  range  3 
east,  not  already  included  within  the  reservation. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

Quinaielt  Reserve. 

iExBCUTiVB  Mansion,  November  4,  1873. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of. the  treaty  with  the  Quinaielt  and  QalUehnte  In- 
dians, concluded  July  1, 1855,  and  January  25,  1856  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  971), 
and  to  provide  for  other  Indians  in  that  locality,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following 
tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  (which  tract  includes  the  reserve  selected  by 
W.  W.  Miller,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Washington  Territory,  and  surveyed 
by  A.  C.  Smith,  under  contract  of  September  16,  1861)  be*  withdrawn  Jrom  sale  and  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  Quinaielt,  Quillehute,  Hob,  Quit,  and  other  tribes  offish-eating 
Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast,  viz:  Commencing  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  present  reservation,  as  established  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  survey  under  contract 
with  Superintendent  Miller,  dated  September  16,  1861;  thence  due  east,  and  with  the 
line  of  said  survey,  5  miles  to  the  southeast  corner  of  said -reserve  thus  established; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  most  southerly  end  of  Quinaielt  Lake;  thence  northerly 
ftroond  the  east  shore  of  said  lake  to  the  northwest  point  thereof;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
to  a  point  a  half  mile  north  of  the  Queetshee  River  and  3  miles  above  its  mouth; 
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thenoe  with  the  course  of  said  river  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  low- water  mark,  a 
half  mile  above  the  month  of  said  river;  thence  sontherly,  at  low- water  mark,  along  the 
Pacific  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  8.  GRANT. 

ShwdwaUr  Be^erve. 

Executive  Mansiok,  September  22,  1866. 
Let  the  tract  of  land  as  indicated  on  the  within  diagram  be  reserved  from  sale  and 
set  apart  for  Indian  purposes,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
letter  of  the  18th  instant,  said  tract  embracing  portions  of  sections  2  and  3  in  township 
14  north,  range  11  west)  Washington  Territory. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Skokomisk  Bewroe, 

Executive  Mansion,  February  25,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  S'Klallam  Indians  the  following  tract  of  country  on  Hood's 
'Omal  in  Washington  Territory,  inclusive  of  the  six  sections  situated  at  the  head  of 
Hood^s  Canal,  reserved  by  treaty  with  said  Indians  January  26,  1855  (Stats,  at  lArge, 
voL  12,  p.  9:M),  described  and  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Skokomish  River;  thence  up  said  river  to  a  point  intersected  by  the  section  line  be- 
tween sections  15  and  16  of  township  21  north,  in  range  4  west;  thence  north  on  said 
line  to  a  comer  common  to  sections  27,  28,  33,  and  34  of  township  22  north,  range  4  west; 
thence  due  east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  section  27,  the  same  being  the  southwest  comer  of  A.  D.  Fisher's  claim;  thenoe 
with  said  claim  north  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  said  section  27;  thence  east  to  the  section  line  between  sections  26  and  27; 
tiiience  north  on  said  line  to  comer  common  to  sections  22,  23,  26,  and  27;  thence  east 
to  Hood's  Canal;  thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  said  Hood's  Canal  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

SwiwrniBh  Reserve.     {Ferry* $  lOand.) 

Executive  Mansion,  September  9,  1873. 
Agreeable  to  the  within  request  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Swinomish  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of 
Washington,  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  low- water  mark  on  the  shore  of 
Sim-ilk  Bay  at  a  point  where  the  same  is  intersect^  by  the  north  and  south  line  bound- 
ing the  east  side  of  the  surveyed  fraction  of  9.30  acres,  or  lot  No.  1,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  section  10  in  township  34  north,  range  2  east;  thence  north  on  said  line  to  a 
point  where  the  same  intersects  the  section  line  between  sections  3  and  10  in  said 
township  and  range;  thence  east  on  said  section  line  to  the  southeast  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion 3;  tiience  north  on  east  line  of  said  section  3  to  a  point  where  the  same  intersects 
low- water  mark  on  thewestem  shore  of  Padilla  Bay. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

ISdalip  w  Snohomish  Beeerve. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  23,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Snohomish  or  Tulalip  Indian  Reser- 
vation, in  the  Territory  of  Washington,  provided  for  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Dwamish  and  other  alli^  trifa^  of  Indians,  concluded  at  Point  Elliott,  Jan- 
uary 22, 1855  (Stats,  at  Large,  V9I.  12,  p.  928),  shall  be  as  follows,  to- wit :  Beginuinij 
at  low- water  mark  on  the  north  shore  of  Steamboat  Slough  at  a  point  where  the  sec- 
tion line  between  sections  32  and  33  of  township  30  north,  range  5  east,  intersects  the 
same;  thence  north  on  the  line  between  sections  32 and  33,  28 and  29,  20 and  21,  IG 
and  17,  8  and  9,  and  4  and  5,  to  the  township  line  between  townships  liO  and  3)  : 
thence  west  on  said  township  line  to  low- water  mark  on  the  shore  of  Port  Susan;  thence 
southeasterly  with  the  line  of  low- water  mark  along  said  shore  and  the  shores  of  Tu- 
lalip Bay  and  Port  Gardner,  with  all  the  meanders  thereof,  and  across  the  mouth 
of  Ebey's  Slough  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Bad  River  Beserve  (Fishery), 

Djepabtm£NT  op  the  Intbbiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

October  2G,  lajT. 
Sib  :  I  inclose  heremth  a  diagram  of  Madeline  Island,  as  the  same  is  laid  dowu  in 
plats  of  townships  50  and  61  north,  of  range  2  west,  fourth  principal  meriditiu,  lately  re- 
ceived at  the  General  Land  Office  from  the  surveyor-general,  in  order  that  you  may  in- 
dicate thereon  by  legal  subdivision  the  2iK)  acres  of  land  reserved  for  the  L:i  Point  band 
and  other  Indians  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Madeline  Island  for  a  tishing-ground, 
under  the  second  clause  of  the  treaty  (second  article)  of  Septemt)er  30,  1H54. 

You  will  be  particular  to  specify  the  quantity  embraced  in  each  legal  subdivision  se- 
lected, whether  by  lots  or  otherwise,  to  make  up  this  quantity;  and,  also,  to  transmit  a 
description  of  each  tract  to  accompany  the  diagram.  When  so  marked,  you  are  requested 
to  return  the  diagram  and  the  required  description  to  this  ofiELce  at  as  early  a  day  as  pos- 
sible. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  DENVER, 

Cbmmisisioner. 
A.  M.  Fitch,  Esq., 

Indian  Ageni^  Detroit^  Mich. 

Jn  respect  to  the  above,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  visited  Madeline  Island 
and  there  held  a  council  with  the  head  chief  of  the  La  Point  bands  of  Indians,  Chay-che- 
que-oh  (Little  Buffiilo),  who,  in  concert  with  others  of  his  band,  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing-described land,  to  be  used  by  them  as  a  fishing-ground  under  the  second  clause 
of  the  second  article  pf  the  treaty  of  the  30th  September,  1854,  reference  being  had  to 
the  diagrams  aocompanying  the  report  and  to  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  council 
as  certSed  by  me. 

Description  of  lota  sdectedhy  the  La  Point  Indians  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Madeline  Isl- 
and for  a  fishing  ground  under  the  second  dause  of  the  treaty  (second  article)  of  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1854. 

Lot  No.  1,  section  36,  containing • 1.28 

Lot  No.  1,  section  35,  containing 35.  Ifi 

Lot  No.  2,  section  35,  containing 42.  4  ;^ 

Lot  No.  3,  section  35,  containing 57.10 

Lot  No.  5,  section  35,  containing . 52.68 

LotNo.  1,  section 26,  containing  .. : i..  ---'. l 7.02 

Total 195.71 

The  diagram  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  instructions  I  return  herevrith,  and  also  one 
that  I  hdd  made  when  the  lots  were  selected. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  K.  DREW, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  W.  J.  CULLSN, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Saint  Paut,  Minn, 


Office  of  the  Nobthebn  Supebintbndency, 

Saint  Pauly  August  10,  1^59. 
SiB:  I  herewith  inclose  the  accompanying  report  of  Agent  Drew,  upon  tl^e  instruct  ions 
of  J.W.  Denver,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  Agent  Fitch,  dated  October  20,  IH57, 
in  r^ard  to  the  selection  of  the  200  acres  reserved  for  the  La  Point  bands  for  a  fishini^ 
ground  on  Madeline  Island,  together  with  a  diagram  and  a  schedule  signed  by  the  chiein 
and  headmen  of  the  lots  selected  by  them.'  ' 

Respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  CULLEN, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affaim. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Gbeenwooo, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  C. 

(Selections  reported  to  General  Land  Office  September  17,  1859.) 
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Lac  Oouri  d\OreilU9  Reserve. 

'Washington,  D.  C,  February  17, 1873. 
Sib:  I  have  the  hoDor  to  inclose  herewith,  in  accordance  with  yoar  instmctions  dated 
December  18,  1872,  a  list  of  the  lands  selected  as  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Lac 
Oonrt  Oreille  bands,  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  alter  consultation  with  the  chieft 
and  head  men. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above-mentioned  selection,  while  satisfactory  to  the  Indians 
and  fn]611ing  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  under  which  it  is  made,  fully  secures  the  interests 
of  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  those  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  sorvey  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  The  boundary  marks  of  the  first  sur- 
vey are  generally  indistinct,  and,  besides,  do  not  conform  to  the  boundaries  as  now  pro- 
posed. 

Persons  may  trespass  with  little  danger  of  discovery  or  hindrance  now,  but  would  be 
prevented  if  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  were  distinctly  defined  and  marked  so 
that  the  Indians  thenxselves  could  understand  them. 
Very  respectlully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  N.  CLARK, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Hon.  H.  R.  Clum, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington^  D,  C, 

Departmbnt  op  the  Intbbiob,  Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

February  24.  1873. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  selections  of  land  for  a  per- 
manent reservation  for  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles  bands  of  Chippewas,  of  Lake  Superior,  as 
recommended  in  a  report  to  this  office  from  Agent  S.  N.  Clark,  under  date  of  the  17th 
instant,  pursuant  to  instructions  of  December  18,  1872,  amocmting  in  the  aggreaate  to 
69,136.41  acres.  #        ♦        * 

I  now  respectfully  recommend  that  the  remainder  of  lands  withdrawn  from  market  by 
orders  from  the  General  Land  Office,  of  November  22,  1859,  and  April  4,  1865,  iVom 
which  to  select  a  permanent  reservation  for  said  Indians,  be  restored  to  market 
Very  respectfully,  yc^ir  obediedt  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner, 
The  Hon.  Sbcbbtaby  op  the  Intbbiob. 

Dbpabthent  of  thb  Intbbiob,  March  1,  1873. 
SiB:     I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  acting  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affibirs,  dated  the  24th  ultimo,  submitting  selections  of  land  for  a  permanent  reservatioa 
for  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  69,136.41  acres. 

The  recommendation  of  the  acting  commissioner  that  the  remainder  of  lands  withdrawn 
from  marl(et  by  orders  from  the  General  Land  Office  of  Nov.  22,  1859,  and  April  4, 1865, 
from  which  to  select  a  permanent  reservation  for  said  Indians,  be  restored  to  market,  is 
hereby  approved,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  carry  tha  same  into  efi*ect. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO,  Secretary. 
The  Commission EB  op  the  Uej^ebal  Land  Office. 


Red  Cliff  Reserve, 

Genebal  Land  Office, 

September  6,  185.5. 

Sib:  Inclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  abstract  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs'  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  certain  lands 
for  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  re- 
ferred by  the  Department  to  this  office  on  the  5th  instant,  with  orders  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  from  sale. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  order  I  herewith  inclose  a  map,  marked  A,  showing  by  the 
blue  shades  thereon  the  townships  and  parts  of  townships  desiring  to  be  reserved,  no 
portion  of  which  are  yet  in  market,  to  wit:  Township  51  north,  of  range  3  west,  fourth 
principal  meridian,  Wisconsin;  northeast  quarter  of  township  T)!  north,  of  range  4  west, 
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iMirtii  principal  meridiaO)  Wisoonsin;  township  52  north,  of  ranges  3  and  4  west,  foorth 
principal  meridian,  Wisconsin.  For  the  preservation  of  which,  until  the  contemplated 
selections  nnder  the  sixth  clause  of  the  Chippewa  treaty  of  30di  September,  1854,  can 
be  made,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  order  of  the  President  may  be  obtained. 

The  requisite  reports  on  the  sul^ectof  the  new  sorreys,  and  respecting  pre-emption 
claims,  r^erred  to  in  the  same  order,  will  be  prepared  and  communicated  at  an  early 

^y-  , 

I  am,  respectf^ully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  R.  McClelulnd, 

Secriiarp  of  the  Interior. 

DEPABTMENT  of  the  iNTEBtOB, 
^  February  20,  1866. 

This  plat  represents  by  the  blue  shade  certain  land  to  be  withdrawn  with  a  view  to 
a  reservation  under  Chippewa  treaty  of  30th  September,  1854,  and  as  more  particularly 
described  in  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office's  letter  of  6th  September,  1855. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  President  for  his  sanction  of  the  recommendation  made 
in  Secretary's  letter  of  8th  September,  1855,  and  the  original  papers  cannot  now  be 
found.  This  plat  is  a  duplicate  of  the  original  received  in  letter  of  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  of  this  date,  and  is  recommended  to  the  President  for  his  sanction 
of  the  withdrawal  desired. 

R.  MCCLELLAND, 

Secretary. 

FSBBUABY  21,  1856. 
Let  tbe  withdrawal  be  made  as  recommended. 

FRANKUN  PIERCE. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS, 

September  3,  1858. 

Sib:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  subject  of  your  communication  of  the 
31st  of  May  last,  Uwether  with  the  papers  inclosed  therewiUi,  pertaining  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  four  sections  of  land  reserved  for  that  subdivision  of  tbe  La  Pointe  band  of 
which  Buffido  was  chief,  under  the  sixth  clause  of  the  second  article  of  the  Chippewa 
treaty  of  September  30,  1854. 

This  matter  formed  the  subject  of  a  communication  flx>m  this  office  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  5th  of  September,  1855,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed,  in 
which  it  was  recommended  that  the  necessary  means  should  be  taken  to  cause  township 
51  norUi,  range  3  west,  the  northeast  quarter  of  township  51  north,  range  4  west,  and 
township  52  north,  range  3  and  4  west,  to  be  reserved  from  sale  until  the  selections  were 
made,  under  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  for  the  bands  of  Indians  of  which 
Buffalo  was  then  chiefl 

Agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  this  Bureau,  your  office  was  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  t^e  Interior,  sometime  in  the  month  of  September,  1855,  to  adopt  appropriate  steps  to 
have  said  tracts  reserved  fiom  pre-emption  and  sale  until  the  selections  for  the  Indians 
had  bem  made. 

I  find  by  «n  examination  of  a  letter  fiom  Col.  G.  W.  Manypenny,  dated  at  La  Pointe, 
Wis.,  August  24, 1855,  that  he  (by  mistake)  designated  the  northeast  quarter  of  town- 
Bh\p  51  nortii,  of  range  4  west,  to  be  withheld  from  sale;  whereas  it  should  have  been 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  lybme  township  and  range;  and  I  have  now  to  request  that 
you  will  direct  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  proper  local  land  office  to  withhold  from 
pre-emption  or  sale  sections  25  and  36  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  aforesaid  town- 
ship, the  same  being  a  portion  of  the  lands  selected  by  the  Chief  Ge-gi-qui-on,  and  that 
said  sections  should  be  respected  upon  the  records  of  their  office. 

In  view  of  these  &cts,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  pre-emption  claims  presented  sub- 
sequent to  the  selection  of  the  land  for  Indinn  purposes  in  1855  should  be  admitted  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  under  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  evidentiy  contemplated  the  selection  of  the  land  on  or  near  the  lake  shore, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  deemed  requisite  that  the  location  should  embrace  four  full  sec- 
ions,  as  such  a  construction,  in  view  of  the  meanders  of  the  lake,  would  prevent  the 
location  at  that  point;  and  as  the  legal  subdivisions  selected  by  Gc-gi-qui-on  are  in  as 
Icompact  a  form  as  practicable,  although  the  aggregate  exceeds  by  32.61  acres  the  area  of 
four  full  sections  of  one  square  mile  each,  yet  as  the  selections  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  treaty  as  nearly  as  possible,  I  hereby  i^prore  the  location  of  the  following 
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tiactfl,  and  have  to  request  that  the  same  may  be  respected  apon  the  books  of  joor 
office,  and  that  the  proper  local  land  office  be  notified  of  the  same,  to  wit: 

In  T.  51,  R.  3  west  of  the  fourth  meridian: 

Acres. 

Lot  No.  3  in  the  northwest  fractional  quarter  of  section  20,  containing 55.35 

Lot  No.  4  in  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of  section  20,  containing  .:.-..  56.70 

Lot  No.  5  in  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of  section  20,  containing '..  60.72 

Lot  No.  1  in  the  northwest  fractional  quarter  of  section  29,  containing 54.36 

Lot  No.  2  in  the  northwest  fractional  quarter  of  section  29,  containing 39.43 

Lot  No.  3  in  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of  section  29,  containing '22.88 

Lot  No.  1  in  the  southeast  Pactional  quarter  of  section  30,  containing 37.6? 

The  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  fractional  quarter  of  section  30,  oon- 

taining - 40. 01' 

The  west  half  of  the  southeast  fractional  quarter  of  section  30,  containing. . .  80. 0( 

The  northeast  quarter  of  section  30,  containing 160.0( 

The  west  half  of  section  30,  containing _ 320.0C* 

Lot  No.  1  in  the  northeast  fractional  quarter  of  section  31,  containing 37. 7(' 

Lot  No.  2  in  the  northeast  fractional  quarter  northwest  fractional  quarter  of 

section  31,  containing 61.5^ 

The  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  31 ,  containing 40.  OC* 

The  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  31,  containing 80. OC 

Lot  No.  3  in  the  southwest  fiactional  quarter  of  section  31,  containing 42.15 

Lot  No.  4  in  the  southwest  fiactional  quarter  of  section  31,  containing 44.  K* 

The  west  half  of  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of  section  31,  containing  ..  80.0^ 

In  T.  51,  R.  4  west  of  the  fourth  meridian: 

The  whole  of  section  25,  containing w 640.01 

The  whole  of  section  36,  containing 640.06 

Total 2,592.61 

Very  respectfblly,  your  obedient  serrant, 

CHARLES  R  MIX, 

C&mmis9hner. 
JoAEPH  &  Wilson,  Esq., 

Acting  Oommiationer  of  the  General  Land  Office, 

Dbpabtment  of  thb  Intjebiob,  Offios  of  indiak  Affaibs, 

May  25,  186a 
Sib:  I  herewith  transmit  a  plat  showing  a  proposed  enlaigement  of  the  Bed  Cliff 
Indian  Reservation,  in  Wisconsin,  it  being  that  portion  bounded  l^  Lake  Superior  and 
the  yellow  lines  upon  the  plat,  and  would  respectAiUy  ask  that  yon  cause  the  lands 
embraced  therein  to  be  withheld  fix>m  sale  until  definite  action  can  be  had  upon  the 
proposed  enlargement. 

Very  respectfblly,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE,  Oommiimoner. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wiuson, 

Acting  Comminsioner  General  Land  Office.  • 

NoTB.— By  letter  of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  May  27,  1863,  to  the  local  land 
officers  at  Bayfield,  Wis.,  said  officers  were  instructed  to  '*  withhold  from  sale  or  location 
until  further  orders  all  the  lands  in  townships  51  and  52,  3  west,  sections  2  and  G,  in 
township  61,  4  west,  and  township  52,  4  west,  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  township  51,  5 
west,  and  township  52,  5  wesf 

Subsequently,  by  letter  of  September  11,  1863,  the  General  Land  Office  advised  said 
ocal  officers  at  Bayfield,  Wis.,  that  the  islands  in  the  above-named  sections  and  town- 
ships were  excluded  from  the  operations  of  said  order  of  withdrawal. 

The  plats  in  the  General  Land  Office  show  the  following  lots  and  parcels  of  land  to 
liave  been  withheld  from  sale  in  consequence  of  said  order: 

Sections  6,  7,  8, 16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  29,  30,  and  31,  township  51,  range  3  west 

Lot  1,  section  31,  township  52,  range  3  west. 

Sections  1,  2,  and  6,  township  51,  range  4  west. 

Lot  1,  section  21,  lot  1,  section  22,  and  sections  26,  27,  28,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  3^, 
township  52,   range  4  west. 

Sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  township  51,  range  5  west 

Sections  84,  36,  and  36,  township  52,  range  5  west 
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STATISTICS   BELATING   TO    POPULATlOlt, 

Table  of  statistics  relating  to  populatitm  of 


Htialapai 

Pima  Agency. 


Pima 

liaricopa. 
Pa|>ago 


San  Carlos  Agency. 

White  Moantain  Apache. . 

San  C'arloR  Apache 

Apache  Tama 

Apache  Tonto 

Apache  Mohave 

Coyatei  o 

Warm  Springs  and  Chirica- 
hna  Apache 


Indiant  in  A  rizona  not  un- 
der an  agent. 


Mohave . 
Snppai . 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  VaUey  Agency. 

Hoopa 

Mieeion  Agency. 


Serranos 

Diefni^nos 

Coahnila  .     ... 
San  Luis  Rey. 


Bound  VaUcy  Agency. 

TTkie  and  Wylwlsic 

Pitt  liiver  and  Pot  u>t  Valley 

Little  Lake 

Bedwood 

Concow  

Tktle  River  Agency. 


Tale  and  Tejon 

Wicbnmni,     Keweah,  and 
King's  River 


o728 


aA,  500  ) 

a5:»0  > 

aT.OOO  J 


1,687 
767, 
268 
867 
667 
810 

411 


6700 
6214 


4221 


I 


481 

855 

667 

1,093 


141 
6540 


Jlkdiane  in  California  not 
under  an  agent. 


Sierra  Connty I         612... 

El  Dorado  County ,        6103' . . . 

Mendocino  Connty '    61, 240i . . . 


1 

1 

11 

^u. 

%A 

►i? 

►  "2 

s§ 

S^ 

II 

¥ 

o 

h» 

*-3 

M 

%% 

a 

u 

a 

s 

20 


75 


127 


364 


06,050 


864 


06,000 


2,256      2,721 


6350 
107 


1,  523 


300 


6270 


06 

o06 

0620 


6350 
107 


235 


1,573 


308 


73 
6270 


a6 

o06 

0620* 


02,450 


204 


74 


120 


785 


86 


19 


28 


326 


117 


32 


Total  num- 
ber of  In> 
dians  who 
can  read. 


I? 


64 


114 


56 


271 


53         64 


20         12 


o  Estimated. 
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S9a 


1 

ll 

1 

1 

1 
If 

III 

1 

o 

1 

d 
JZ5 

1 

23 

74 
50 

12 

8 



... 1 1 

1 1          1 1 L    -    1    _    -_ 

91 

12,050 

j 

2,550 

276 

3,500 

761 

}- 

50 
23 

2,972 

I 

.. . 

20 

210 
150 

808 
40 

1 
1 

16 

442 

125 
475 

,88 
38 

* 

5 
25 

27 
3 

6 

180 

1 

18 

608 
141 

116 
27 

22 

3 

125 

• 

::::  ::::::: 

! 
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b  From  report  of  last  year. 
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8TATI8TI06   RELATING   TO   POPULATION, 

TahU  of9UM9tie§  relaHmg  iopopmlaUan  oflndUm 


Coliuft  Comity 

Humboldt  County 

liArin  County 

Sonoma  County 

ButteCoonty 

PlumM  County 

Placer  County 

Kapa  County: 

Sutter  County 

Amador  County 

Nevada  County 

Lake  County 

BeguaBaache 

Wirka-wah  Banche 

Hoppa  Banche 

Wakel  Banche 

Too-rup  Banche 

Sah-ail  Ranche 

Ai-yolch  Banche 

Snrper  Banche 

OOLOBADO. 

MnaohaUtea 

Capote  trtea 

Weeminiiohentea 

DAKOTA. 

Ohtifmms  BivtT  Agtmoff. 

Blackf eet  Sioux 

Sans- Arc  Sioux    

HinueooiHon  Sioux. 

Two  Kettle  Sioux 

Mixed  bloods 

OrcwOrMikcmdLoiwtTBnM 
Agmey; 

Lower  Yanktonnals  Sioux. . 
Lower  Brul6  Sioux .  

DtwtTi  Laki  Agmey. 

Sioux 

Chippewa,Turtle  Ifountain 


al62 

a889 

0622 

0506 

oOl 

o64 

al2 

o272 

o98 

a774 


o64 
al9 
o22 
a4 
al5 
al8 
a82 
«89 


278 
199 
501 


204 

735 

1,221 

647 

158 


1,099 
1,285 


987 
1,245 


168 


66 
72 


17 
968 


51761 

.  51771 
5112 

581 
5170 
5261 
5254 

546 

582 

56 

5186 

549 
5887 

582 

510 

511 

52 

58 

59 

516 

519 

491 

1.628 

646 
607 

501 
698 

5119 

581 

5169 

5261 

5264 

545 



582 

56 

5186 

540 

5887 

582 

59 

511 

52 

57 

59 

516 

520 

487 

267 

1,122 
290 

m 

221 
864 

24 

5260 

4 

140 

100 
125 

88 
9 

99 

78 

Mi 
U 

1.837 
498 

5880 

5160 

160 
49 

140 
10 

628 

486 
652 

10 
6 

160 

80 
6 

a  From  report  of  last  year. 
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1 

s 

h 

II 

1 
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. . . . 

7 

40 

800 

96 
87 

log 

76 

6 

7 
0 

4 

25 

ft8.000 

800 

186 

870 
060 

00 

M78 

789 
08 

07 
16 

80 

000 

400 
260 

260 
86 

7 

$2,232 

14 

700 

176 
284 

248 
200 

1 

0167 

180 

60 
239 

1 
12 

1.800 
160 

60 

60 
16 

"i62 

100 

12 
24 

22 

88 

15 

"l 
8 

18 

$1,200 

1 

60 

1 

100 

40 

6^000 

11 
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b  Estimated. 
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STATISTICS   RELATING   TO    POPULATION, 

Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population  of  Indian 


sneepeater 

if«  Pent  Afftney. 

NesPero6 

Indians  in  Idaho  not  und^ 
an  agent 

Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Koote- 


&57 
al,4«0 

8 
84 

209 
0684 

o776 

109 
880 

1 
00 

46 

86 

1 
90 

130 

MOO 

0300 

O300 

a  Estimated. 
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I 


1^ 


a 


300 


JOO 


Si 

il 

-I 

ill 


55 


4^8 


200 


120       150 


44 


10 


1,496 


2,200     2,490 


12     1, 700  70 


450 


1, 200         200'         33 


2,100 


715 


140 


110 


400 


20 


34 


1,689 


0500 


2       5        a5 


27,      0|        100  . 


a$160 


87 


860. 


361. 


I       336 


218:- 


b  From  report  of  last  year. 
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STATISTICS   RELATING   TO   POPULATIOK, 


TaibU  of$iatUUm  nMim§  to  jMywIfllfoii  of  ImiUm 


TotiJ  IndiMi 

andmiiWlpop- 

ulatton. 


HaaM  oit^tney  and  tribe. 


I 


IMVLUI  TBSRITOBT. 

Ohsifmm§  mnd  Arapako 
Agtney, 


Zifom   Oowumeke^  i 


^as?f.::: 

Comaaidi*. . 
Ddawue... 


Kiowft. 
Towftoooie . 

W«oo 

Widhlte.... 


Omg9  Agm^, 


OMfe. 


Plmaa,  Pisimim,  «9mI  (Mm 


Panmae 

PouM 

Otoe  and  Mi08oiiriA  .. 
TonkftWA  Mid  lipan. 


^viyNNf  Agtney, 


EMtemBhftwiiee.. 


Kodoo.. 
OttawA.. 
Peoria.. 


Qoftpttw 

Siuieoik 

Wyandotte.. 


4lie  md  Fom  Agmoy, 


Iowa. 

MexloaiiKl< 
Pottawatomie 
SaoandFtox 


Lokraoo 

lie  (oitiaeii) 

EofiheHlMla- 


tribea 

17W0II  AgmfCig, 


Cherokee... 
GhiokaMiw. 
Chootaw... 
Ofeek. 


2.»7 
1,217 


531 
1.602 
41 
182 
1,104 
138 
80 
187 


5120 


006 

646 
384 
00 


80 
68 

01 
117 
144 

64 
841 
264 


0776 
84 


806 


840 


•22,000 

06,000 

•16,000 

•14,000 

•8,000 


I 


102 


1,607 


46       1.070 


405 
61 


60 
08 
100 

1 


8 
18 

4 

88 
66 
10 

0 
108 


\      750 


•7,1 


811 
S2 


488 
265 
166 


25 
41 
66 


UO 
181 


1,145 


•11,000 
•3,000 
•8,000 
•7,000 
•1.500 


1,887 


2,312 


771 
81 


615 
281 
178 
•46 


88 
50 
61 
76 
26 
123 
148 


1,116 


OU,600 
•8,000 
•8,000 


^1 
II 

I 


875 


401 
60 


188 

80 


17 
82 


18 
71 


600 


210 


848 
100 


168 
78 
70 


18 


83 
85 
10 


820 


•i  600  06,888  02,687 


100 


•6,0001^,30008,800    flOOO  •S.OOO  •4,600 


TMalnm- 
beroflB. 


100 


66 
8 

10 


6 

16 
12 
48 


186 


271 


128 


100 
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STATISTICS    RELATING    TO   POPULATION, 

Table  of  statistics  relating  to  populaHon  of  I%diam 


Name  of  agcnoy  and  tribe. 


Total  IndiAD        | 
and  mixed  pop- 1     ^  . 
nlation.        |    -^  t 


I 
1 

"S 

I 
i 


I 


I 


^-3 

c  o 

a 


So 


a  &c  , 


1 


o  d 

•s 

9 

*J3 


1^ 


Total  nam- 
ber'of  In- 
dians who 
can  read. 


IOWA. 

Saeand  Fox  Agency.' 

Sac  and  Fox 

KAKttAS. 

PoUawatomU  and  Qrwi  Ne- 
fHoha. 

Chippewa  and  Muncie 

Iowa 

Eickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Minsonri  . . 

momoAV. 

JfodWmM  J.9#iiey. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior. 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw, 
Swan  Creek,  and  Black 
RiTer 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa 

Pottawatomie  of  Huron  . . . 


WMtM  BoHh  Agm»ay. 


pewa 

MOMTAVA. 

S^atUffset  AgmnBy. 
Blaokfeet,  Blood,  Piegan 

OnwAgtnoy. 
Crow 

Flathtad  A4j9ney. 

Carlos*  Band  Flathead. . 

Flathead 

Kootenai 

Pend  d'OreUlee 

Fort  Bdknap  Agmkcy. 

Aasinaboine 

Oroa  Ventre 


0380 


60 
148 
241 
470 

84 


540 

e,ooo 

79 


079 

618 

248 

1,174 


1,103 
a942 


2,026 
&8,226 


847 
5460 
M70 
6004  . 


794 
856 


105 
80 
84 
10 


374 
181 


M         7» 

■2  ) 


06 
a582    


6270 


137 


al85 


83 
60 
113 
250 
41 


363 


802 

3.000 

48 


020 

707 

520 
6471 

6290 

1,066 

1,580 


al05 


36, 
74 
128 
220 
43 


341 


238 

3.000 

86 


016 


760 


574 
6471 


6202 


060 


61,0?2     61,108 


784 


(a) 


a25    al75 


160 
128 


10 


807 


200, 


42 
108 

62 
111 

80 


848 

00 
'20 


240 


25 


163       107 
a225:... 


1 

5 

10 

15 


10 


80 


90 


670 


6800 


&650 


18 


60 


6227  . 


6110 


23. 


a  From  report  of  last  year. 


27 
75 
60 
180 
17 


...       178 

I 
58       101 


15 


a25 


16 
48 
38 
70 
28 


175 
58 


40       166 


IM 

75 
40 


665 


16 


58 


6272 
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401 


1  H  i  - 

Tt 

Nnoiber  of  :                                        ,    d 

OB 

male  In-    1  Dwelling- 

Dwelling-      g 

Agency 
buildings 

erected 
dutiDgUie 

S    i§& 

1 

Number  who 

Number  of 
allotmeDtfl 

ll 

diann  who        houHCH 
undertttko      built  by 

houses     i    0 
buUti'or   1    e 

7  -si 

s 

wear 

cm* 
dress. 

made  to  In- 

uO 

manual  la-  ;    Indiiuis 

Indians       |   . 
dnnng  the  ,    0  a 

ES  :I1 

1 

dians. 

S=3 

bor  in  civil-  daring  the 

ft, 

^u 

>i 

ized  pur-         year. 

year.          -9.3 

?■§ 

i.^ 

9 

soito.       1 

a  a 

li 

1 

it 

1 

5" 

i 

i 

1 

3 

i 

*9 

2     1    'd     {  ^ 

■        If' 

»-'   i  ^  g 

155:  i 

o 

.a 

3. 

=5 

ti 

3*^ 

0 

1    '    .2    i  i 

'  0 

1    1 

^ 

1^ 

5Z5 

M 

'^ 

^ 

^ 

P^ 

S 

J?; 

{ 

;z; 

yi 

e> 

a20 

a250 

■■ 

alO 

a200 

a5 

rrR 

aS 

a56 

00 

69 
100 
170 
260 

40 

V?. 

15 

g 

26 

8*      125       I 

30 
71 
210 
30 

12;        43 
73         l« 

38 
76 

10       190       1 

40 

1 



10;      275      2 

150 
22 

33 

12 

; 

135 
12 

5        45... 

:::: 

.:::.:  1 

48 

400 

694 

23 

74 

156 

10 

124 

1 

1840 

39 

! 

236.... 

540 

540 

132 

5 

65.... 

70 

31 

1 

16.... 

90 

360 

"     100 
23 

7 

1 

1,834 

637 
668 

11 

929 
435 

1 

1 

3       49 

361 
300 

809 

10 
25 

22 

33 
9 

5$440 

1,650 
450 

246 

100 
40 

10 

27 

.... 

2 

18 
60 

2 
5 

40 
5200 

1,960 
M,800 

50 
1,000 

5 
43 

80 
150 

. 

80 
265 

10 

4P8 

2 

500 

52.250 

1 

$40 

1 

2.600 

117 

400 

6500 

51,300 

8 

2 

26 

5450 

5140 

30 

5375 

7 

2,100 

500 

10 

80 

100 

200 

1,162 

30 

300 

30 

67 

185 

14 

50 

280 

3 

8222  I  A 26 


5E8timat«cl 
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STATISTICS    RELATING   TO   POPULATION, 


Table  of  ataiistics  relating  topopulafion  of  Indian 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


MOXTAHA^oontinaed. 
.Fort  P^ek  Ager>^. 


AMinaboine  — 
Yankton  Siooz. 


I 


TonQVM  Biver  Agency. 
Northern  Cheyenne 

MBBBASKA. 

SanUe  and  Flandreau 
Agency. 


Ponca  of  Dakota 

Saotee  Sioux 

Santee  Sioux  at  Flandreaa. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Agency. 


Omaha 

Winnebago . 


mcvADA. 
Nevada  Agency, 


PahUte 

PiUte 

Indians  off  the  reserve.  — 

Weeiem  Shoehoiu  Agency. 


Western  Shoshone 

Indians  wandering  in  Ne- 
vada  '. 


XEW  MEXICO. 

Meecalero  Agency. 


Mcscslero  Apaohe . 
Jioarilla  Apaohe . . . 


Navajo  Agency. 

Navajo 

Mo^nis  Pneblo 

Pueblo  Agency. 

Pueblo 

NBW  YORK. 

Ne%D  Tork  Agency. 

AUecany  Reserve : 

Seneca 

Onondapfc    

Cattaraugus  Reserve : 

Seneca 

Onondaga 

Cayuga 


2,023 


796 


207 
871 
234 


1.160 
1,222 


1,334 

b24 

63,200 


b880 
03,300 


I    Total  Indian 
!  ami  mixed  pop- 
ulation. 


a 

o 

I 

a 

p 


|l!}i.« 


23  876 


67 
148 
16 


150 
6350 


925 
612 


4 
61,650 


417 
785 


17, 35S  13 

1,919 


67, 762  . 


103 
437 
116 


612 


684 

612 

61,600 


6190 
61,650 


176 
875 


6,541 
960 


64,185 


850.) 

85' 5 

I 

1,323 

36 

156| 


1,628 


419 


104 
434 
118 


611 
610 


660 


61,600 


6190 


li 


1^ 

I 
I 


194 
611 


171 


51 

206 

71 


BOS 
230 


d 
3 

o    . 

►•a 

•  o 

II 

1 


10 


46 


47 
86 


410 


10, 817 
959 


63,677 


480,  455 


t23  ) 

36,> 880  6361  268 

^66|i 

a  From  report  of  last  year. 


94 
166 


6.439 
612 


62,149 


196 


6200 
6160 


188 


1 


160 


6100 


68 


32 


300 


840 


660 


a  o 

81 

§" 


Total  num- 
ber of  In- 
dians whu 
can  read. 


115'        19 


1 
200 
160 


650 


115 


1         44 


4 

200: 

95 


675 
6150 


37 


20 


80 


175 


870 


44 

236 
6a 


6ir5^ 
6150 


19 
26 


220 
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1 

s 

•®5 

8^' 
i| 

III 

>Z5 

1 

1 

o 

1 

J 

n- 

1 
1 

1. 

II 

1| 

a 

>5 

Ntimber  of 
male  In- 
dians who 
undertake  i 
manual  la-  i 
bor  in  civil-! 
ized  pur- 

BUitS. 

Dwelling.    Dwelling- 
honse.s          houBes 
built  by       built  for 
Indiana        Indians 

during  the  during  the 
year.             year. 

i. 
•95 

'Si 

». 

Agency 
buildings 

erected 

during  the 

yeal-. 

5  If 
II 

1 

1 
1 

i 

S 
£ 

i 

1 

CJP 

1 

1 

0 

1 

20 

C     50 
\   100 

10 

82 
120 
65 

400 
»35 

275 

» 

2 
8 

"oo 

8 

12 
15 

40 

55 
871 
234 

810 
5610 

1021 

2.200 
80 

139 

C   100 
\   250 

130 
31 

16 

25 

060 

56 

550 
5160 

C20 
{35 

6 

3 
9 
5 

6 

26 

18 

}.$100 

20 
54 

38 
201 
41 

85 
146 

16 

1 
2 

$8,500 
829 

44 

(1 

25 
160 

10 
7 
5 

$2,147 
2,271 
1,782 

48 

io8 

... 

6 

75 
5012 

811 

47 

5834 
6532 

26 

3 

5120 
5156 

234    "550 

80 

5270 
5300 

840 

5330 
5450 

800 

MO 

45 

1 

5300 

« 

585 

.... 

225 

45 

185 

1 

4 

132 

14 

10 

29 
21 

50 
10 

175 

625 
1,200 

1 
1 

2 

16 
10 

60 

401 
766 

150 

60 
90 

8.000 

2 

10 

!• 

12 

1 
80 

206 

10 

1 

1 

1 

12 
1 

30 

8 
4 

507 

140 

15 

2 

10 

250 

935 
1,515 

7,512 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

5480 
5800 

1,800 

200 
280 

40 

Ml 
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STATISTICS   RELATING   TO    POPULATION, 

Tahlbof  tiatUiics  relating  to  population  of  Indian 


fjaynga 

Tueoarora  Reserve: 

Tasoarora 

Onondaga  

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee,  in  Nortfa 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  .. 

ORBOON. 

Grand  Ronds  Agency. 

Clackama 

KogueBiver 

Umpqua 

Koninants  of  other  tribes 

Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath  and  Modoc 

Snake 

SHetz  Agency. 

Alsea 

ChaataCosta 

(^hetco 

Tootootna 

Coos     

Umpqaa 

Coqufll 

Euchre 

Nultonatna 

GallseCreek 

Joshua  

Klamath 

Sixes 

Macnootna 

Neztucca 

Kosae  River 

Salmon  River , 

Sinslaw 

TTnuuma  Agency. 

Walla  Walla 

Caynso  

Umatilla 

Mixed  blooUa 


415 


3,000 


31 

25 

67 

897 


806 


V      615 


236 
337 
150i 
171 


86 


}    « 


30 


232 


1,400 


248 


457 


316 


171  414 


1,600 


262 


515 


296 


480 


108 


600 


102 


256 


187 


106 


155 


180 


150 


85 


1,000 


il 


Total  nnm-  ' 
berol'In-   | 

dlanswbo  , 
canivad. 


^: 

5-2 

^£ 

Su 

>. 

^  a 

>* 

"S 

>>« 

t 

t 

a 

11 


500 


101 


24 


50 


66 
60 


700 


81 


76 


85, 


15 


40 


125 
lOO 


70 


104 


115 


a  Estimated. 
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3 


li 


>5      ?5 


Number  who 
x^-eikr  citi- 
zens' dress. 


Namberof 
allotments  I 

made  to  In- 
dians.     I 


120 
200 


174 
300 


1     ll 


*§  Number  of 
•<  '  male  In- 
g^*  1  diann  who 
5.^1  I  undertake 
^.•g  I  manual  la- 
p-g  'bor  in  civil- 
■>  ^  I  izcd  pur- 
^"w         suits. 

M' 
•^1 


Dwelling-    Dwelling- 
liouseH        bouses 
built  by       built  for 
Indians    |     Indians 

daring  the  during;  the 
year.  year. 


080 
a200 


I  Ajjency 

^  buildings 

I  I   erected 

s  «  during  the 
" "         year. 


o  p. 
I 


I 


s 


46. 
92. 


200 


43 


400 
410 

1,500 

875 
0500 


551 
454 

8,000 

510 
972 


olOO 


043 


olOO 


0250 
o200 


500 


100 


225 


0459 


612 


612 


olSO 


10 


160 


250        400 


o200    ol25      4 
b  From  report  of  last  year. 


500 


50 


800. 


17 


o$5 


ol.OOO 


184 


$27 


I  01,850 


ol5 


13 


ol50 


138 


25 


o50 


4    o$200 
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STATISTICS    RELATING    TO   POPULATION, 

Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population  of  Indian 


Name  of  ftgenoy  and  tribe. 


OBKGON— continued. 

Warm  Springa  Agmicy, 

Warm  Spring 

Wasoo , 

Tenino , 

John  Day 

Pi-Ute.:. 

Jndiofw  in  Orefton  not  un- 
der an  agent. 

Indiana  roaming  on  Colom- 
bia Biver 


Indiam  in  Texoi  not  under 


Alabama.    Caahatta,    and 
Moakokee 

UTAH. 

Ouray  Ageney. 

Tabeqnaohe  Band  of  TTte. . . 

Uintah  Agency. 

Uintah  trte 

White  Biver  Ute 

Indiane  in  Utah  not  under 
an  agent 

Pah-vant 

Go8hip-Ute 

WABHIirOTOV. 

OoMOeAgeney. 

ColyiUe , 

Lake. 

O'Kanairan 

SanPoell 

Methoir , 

SpoVtkoe 

Callepel 

Nes  Perc6  and  othera 

Ccenrd^Altoe 

Neah  Bay  Ageney, 

Makah 

Quillehate 


a 


418 

248 

76 

80 

67 


(280 


61.252 


0481 
a575 


6134 
6256 


OSOO 
0300 
0800 
O300 

824 
0200 
O160 
o200 

476 


a 

0 


10 


a67 
0128 


85 


Total  Indian 
and  mixed  pop- 
ulation. 


I 


300 


0400 


al45 


6644 


0500 


a67 
al28 


01,574 


241 


251 
126 


Si 


460 


o400 


ol45 


6608 


0556 


01,100 


235 


272 
132 


193 


6453 


0200 


74 


76 
68 


.2  « 
a  tt! 

M  Q 


t^ 


o  a 

•  s 

5 


Total  niim 
ber  of  In- 
diana who 
can  read. 


ol2 


100 


20 


OlO 


no 


Alio 


16        63> 


aEatimated. 
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STATISTICS   RELATING   TO   POPULATlOlf, 

Table  ofatatistios  relating  to  papulation  of  Indian 


Kama  of  agency  and  trib«. 


WABHINGTOX— continaed. 

QuinaUU  Agency. 

Hoh 

Qaeet 

Qninalelt 

Obepalia 

Oyhut 

Humptolip 

Hoqaiam x 

Montesaoo 

Sataop 

Georgetown 


Niiquatty  and  S^K^komUh 
Agency. 

Pnyallnp 

Cbeballs 

Kisqnally 

Sqnazin 

S'KlaUam 

S'Kokomish 

Payallaps  not  on  re^rve. . 

Niaqnally  and  Sqnaxin  not 

on  reserve 

TuJUdip  Agency. 

D'Wanrtah..: 

Madison 

Mackloshoot 

S^inoraish 

Lnmmi 


Yakama  Agency. 

Yakaina,  Kliokital,  Top- 

nieh,  and  otbera 

Yakamaa  not  on  reaerve  . . . 


WISCOKBDI. 

Qreen  Bay  Agency. 


Oneida 

Stockbridge. 
Menomonee  . 


La  Pmnte  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  KchI  Cliff. . . 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lac   Court  I 

aljreilles 

Chippowaat  Fond  dii  Lao. 
Chippewa  at  (imnd  Port 

a^o 

Chippewa  at  Bois  Forte  . .  , 
Chippewa  at  Lac  du  ^lam-  ! 

beau ' 

Insane  in  Wieeonein  not 
under  an  agent 

Winnebago  

Pottawatomie    (Prairie  I 
Band) 


.1       5140        6140 
a  Estimated. 
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40^ 


1 

o 

li 

el 

u 

if 
•1 
It 

m 

a 

f 

Namber  wbo 

wear  citi- 
zens'  dross. 

1 

Number  of 
allotments 
mado  to  In- 
dians. 

1 

U 

1! 

Knmberof 
male  In- 
dians who 
undertake 
manual  la-  , 
bor  in  civil- 
ized pur- 
suits. 

Dwelling- .  Dwelling- 
houses     1     houses 

built    by  1  built    for 
Indians    1    Indians 

duriuk; the  during!  the 
year,     j      year. 

i 
II 

1 

buildinys 

erected 

during  the 

year. 

1^ 

il 
1 

1 
1 

►» 

^ 

►9 

1I 

."5  tt 

11 

a 
"A 

14 

520 
118 
83 
68 

7X 

i 

1 

1 

i 

0  g 

I 

J 

1 

iV 

-Si 
1 

1 

0 
"A 

i 

17 

46 

250 
76 
50 
25 

5 
5 

• 
884 

566 

148 

25 

126 

160 
84 
25 
18 

25 
2 

1 
1 

8 

4 
6 

*s 

58 

100 
26 
80 

1 
8 

$830 
1,770 

14 

143 
3 
28 
24 

24 
84 

1 

3 

4 

??:::::::! 

8 

5 

77 

5 

227 

50 

..... 

145 

51 

1 

2 

60 

" 

4 

300 
20 
17 

180 

4 
2 

474 
147 
81 
23A 

........ 

516 

62 

GO 
12 
18 
87 

0200 
80 
40 

9SS 

10 
3 

5 
2 
8 

12 
2 

6 

75 
51 
28 
00 
75 

060 

Q 

35          1 

8 

18 
40 
72 

"3 

.... 

7 

4 

200       2!        285 

70        fl7 

25 

0850 

10 

774 

50 

650 

1.450 

184 

1,806 

182 
425 

1,170 
455 

280 
450 

65 

110 

773 

367 
oSO 
M50 

20 

48 

100 
67 

18 
3 

206 
28 
400 

27 
128 

150 
60 

20 
14 

10 

?3 



80 

400 

00 
815 

350 
250 

86 
100 

108 

6 

S 

5150 

26 

.u.. 



1 

1.700 

10 
20 

42 

61 
47 

176 
25 

50 

in 

83 

21 
150 

60 

216 

^3 
16 

160       114 

liol      170 
36:        4S 

22 

70 
12 

2 
5 

1 

«3M 

10 
g 

78 
200 

82 

15 
U 

• 

1 

h  From  report  of  last  year. 
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STATISTICS  fiELATlNO   TO  POPULATION, 

TMe  of  statistics  relating  to  population  of  Indian 


Kame  of  ageocy  Mid  tribe. 

i 

i 

Totat  Indian 
and  mixed  pop- 
ulation.    , 

1 

it 

"s-i 

1" 

1 

i 

11 

P 

1 

a 

D 

1 

h 
II 

a 

0 

1 

H 

Total  num- 
ber of  In- 
dians who 
can  read. 

1 

£ 

M     Q 

p 

1 

i 

WTOMDIO. 

8 
Sfaoshone  

850 
060 

10 

ASO 

400 
500 

0446 
0205 

200 
191 

19 
51 

10 
44 

14orthem  Arapaho 

6           4M 

t 

a446 

A'»OR 

7 



MIBCKLLAlfBOUS. 

Miami  and  Semioole  in  In- 
ditkiiA  And  KlT>ridi^   

Oldto wn  Indiana  in  Maine . .        tUAO 



; 

1 

a  Last  yeitr. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  Indian  popnlstioD,  exclusive  of  Indians  in  Alaska 247,761 

Number  of  mixed  bloods l 20.667 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  population,  males : 120,527 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  population,  females 127,334 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 46,877 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read  Enelisb  only 23,495 

Number  of  Indiitns  who  can  read  Indian  only 10,027 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read  English  and  Indian 5,542 

Total  number  of  Indians  who  can  read,  overtwenty    19,63P 

Total  number  of  Indians  who  can  read,  under  twenty 10,525 

89,064 

Number  who  have  learned  to  read  dnrin£  the  year 3,153 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  intercourse 38,801 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices 514 
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2 

2 

1! 

III 

1 

1 

I 
•s 

1 
1 

Number  who 
wear  citl- 
zeoa'  dress. 

Number  of 
allotmoutd 
mode  to  In- 
diana. 

1 

n 

1 

Number  of 
male  In- 
dians who 
undertake 
manual  la- 
bor iu  civil- 
ized pur 
suits. 

Dwelling- 1  Dwelling- 
houses     '     houses 

built  by  !   built  for 
Indians        Indi.ins 

during  the  during  the 
yeiir.      ^      year. 

|l 

Agency 

buildings 

ewctert 

duiingthe 

year. 

If 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

S3 

1 

i 
1 

L 

of 

1 

1 

O   g 

1 

}?5 

1 

§ 
1 

16 

15 

7 

'**4 

40 
200 

100 
100 

800 

aoo 

10 

1 

S 
S 

W 

20 
8 

AO 

^  BECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens*  dress,  wholly 81,021 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress,  in  part 50,60^ 

Number  of  allotments  made  to  Indians,  full  blood 6,875 

Number  of  allotments  made  to  Indiana,  mixed  blood 798 

Number  of  Indians  living  upon  and  cultivating  lands  allotted 0,612 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  labor  in  civilized  pursuits,  ftiU  blood 88,770 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  labor  in  civilized  pursuits,  mixed  blood 4,647 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  bnilt  by  Indians  during  the  year ". 2,236 

Cost  of  same  to  Government : $19,350 

Number  of  dwelling-houses  bnilt  for  Indians  during  the  year 204 

Cost  of  same  to  Government $14,425 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians * 21,232 

Number  of  agency  buildings  erected  during  the  year 42 

Cost  of  same  to  Government $86,577 
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LABOR,  CRIMINAL,  RfeLIGIOttS, 

Table  of  8taHsiic$  showing  labor  performed  by  Indians, 


Colorado  Blver 

PimaAifeney. 

Pima 

Maricopa 

jP*P»Ko 

San  Carloi  Agency. 
San  Carlos 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  VdUey  Agmey. 

Hooi»a , 

Mission  Agency. 

Serranoa,  Diegnenos,  Coa- 
huila,  San  Lais  Bey 

Rownd  Valley  Agency. 

Concow,  Little  Lake,  Red- 
wood. Ukie,  Wylackie, 
Polter  Valley,  Pitt 
River 

Tule  River  Agency. 

TuleandT^on 

COLORADO. 

Southern  UU  Agency. 

Muaohe,  Capote,  and 
Weeminnohe  Ute 

DAKOTA. 

Okeyenne  River  Agency. 

Blaokfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Mln- 
necoi^Jotif  and  Two  Ket- 
tle Sioox  

Orow   Greek   and   Lower 
BruU  Agency. 

Lower  Yanktonnais  Sionx. 
Lower  Bml6  Sioax 

DeviJCt  Lake  Agency. 

Sioax 

Chippewa 


153 
900 

1 

00 

Z8 

17 

80 

>91(l 

100 

.... 

150 

s 

674 

34 

RO 

50 

7 

51 

15 

2 

2 

84 

33 

33 

250 

?^ 

10 

10 

08 

2 

1 

130 

9 

75 

85 

25 

2 

2 

1 

75 

25 

28 

156 

54 

26 

20 

1 

/ 

600 

10 

24 
11 

7 
3 

18 
33 

7 

80 

al,000,000 

a$2,600 

156 

244 

67 

157 

246 
34 

10 

4 

5 

8 

3 
162 

10 
'  ft) 

15 

88 
50 

"^5 

85 
12 

.?5 

309.450 

"2.686 

...J 

a  Estimated. 
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Cziminal. 


BeUgUms  and  TitaL 


Number  of 
Indian  crim 

inalspnn- 

iflhed  daring 

the  year. 


t 


1 


Crimes 
asaiDst  In- 
dians com- 
mitted by 

whites. 


h 

II 


1 

n 


Whites  nn- 

lawfully  on 

reserve. 


Number 
of  mis- 
sion- 
aries. 


Number 
of  ohuTch 
members. 


i 

"Si 


Amounts  oon< 

tributed  by 

religious 

societies. 


I 


IS 


\ti 


n 


2 

I 


2      2 


a25 


25 


16 


a70 


9,600 


100,000 


160,000 


46a      2,110 
2      2,000 


6  060 


570     28 


43 


12 


21 


180 


(11,000 


80 
426 


7      682 
20l  1,000 


$1,000 


|8|188 


760 


275 


867 


601 


16 


25 


14 


40 


827     15     18 


68      8      6 


46 


218 


4,000 


2,188 


921 


873 


114 


78 


40     35 
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LABOR,  CRIMINAL,  RELIGIOUS, 

Table  of  BtaiisHcs  showing  labor  performed  By  lndian$. 


Kame  of  agency  tod  tribe. 


Labor. 


Per  cent,  of 


Number  of  Indian 

flanllie.eoK.ged in.    .r.U^'JS.'Sb. 
tained  by— 


Freight  trans- 
ported oy  Indian? 
witb  their  own 


FqU 
bloods. 


2    15 
<    o 


Mixed 
bloods. 


2& 


if 


la  ti 

OB  a 


is 

^8 


I 


I 


i 


CriminaL 


Number  of  ^ 
Indians      p. 

killed  dnr-  ^ 
ingyear.    .-o  ^ 


do"  kS 


DAKOTA—continned. 

J^oft  £0rtiU>ld  Agency. 

Arickaree,  Oroa  Yentre, 
and  M"ftfiiifty» ............. 

Pine  Bidg4  Agency. 

Ogalalla  Sioux  and  North- 
em  Cheyenne 

Boeebud  Agency. 

Bml6,  Bulldoff,  Loafer, 
Mixed,  Northern,  Two 
Kettle,  and  Wahsahaah 
Sioux. 

SiMteton  Agency. 

Sisseton  aiid  Wahpeton 
Sioux. 

Standing  Boek  Agency. 

Blackfeet,  Lower  Tank- 
tonnais,  Uncapapa,  Up- 
per Yanktonnais,  and 
mixed  blood  Sioux. 

Tmniton  Agency. 

Yankton  Sionx 

IDAHO. 

Fort  HdU  Agency. 

Bannack  and  Shoshone 

Lemhi  Agency. 

Shoshone,  Bannack,  and 
Sheepeater , 

yet  Pent  Agency. 

NeiPerod 

INDIAlf  TERSrrOET. 

Cheyenne    and    Arapaho 
Agency. 

Cheyome  and  Arapaho... 

Kio%oa,  Comanche^  and  Wi- 
chita Agency, 

Apache,  Coromancbe,  Ki- 
owa, Wichita,  and  other 
tribes 


250 


658 


900 


400:. 


493 


175 


10 


61 


220 


16 


47 


30 


1«120 


2      14 


810      80      71 


140 


86      101        1 


450 


10 


80 


39 


00 


25 


50 


85 


70 


60 


&      70 
60 


2        8      60      26      25 


60 


25      25      060.000 


50 


10 


20 


05        6 


10 


10 


280.    536        7l       4       20... 
aBatimated. 


2.2B1«841 

3,800,000 
462,212 

88.867 
90.000 


$11,887 


19.000 


862 


889 


270 


641 


00  1,166.783 


11,668 


1.... 


8D|      484»422i      6,616 
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together  icith  oriminal^  reUgioua,  and  t^Ual  «/a/(sfic«— Continued 
Crimina: 


Religiou!)  and  vital. 


Number  of       Crimes 

Indian  cnro-  a^inst  In- 

iDalapnti-    i  dianncom- 

fahed  during    mitted  by 

the  year.    |     whitea. 

1 

•a 

1 

0 
0 

is 

i 

g 

'1                      11 

re. 
1 

3 
4 

a  , 

.2  , 

2  , 

\Dinnnt8  con- 

tiibuied  by 

reli».Moa» 

Bocii'ties. 

ll 
ji 

'A^   i 

1 

'.S 

1 

B 

St 

> 
•3 

>> 

pa 

1 

s. 
■s  : 

^  ! 

p. 
1 

< 

5  , 

2  ! 

0  1 

X    ' 
w    , 

's : 

hi 

1 

0 

1 

1      1 

I  ,  1 

5     '       0 

II  1 

c 

.a 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0       1 

i3. 044'        *32<i 

752 

17 

?5 

45 

1 

3 

im 

i 
915'      2 

n 

2,565 

2,892 

812 

200 

10 

1? 

f>0 

1,300 
487 

7 

5,710 
3.850 

600 

3,951 
1,400 

2,630 
871 

2,110 
536 

158 

96 

18 

5 

A 

2 

?1 

8 

?R 

?4 

67 

? 

8 

1 

R 

4 

fiO 

1,03C 

8 

2,433 
400 

180 

17? 

a 

2 

\       5 

4,800 

31 

50 

1 

4 

a200 

alOO.OOO 

560 

88 

31 

8 

2 

1 

I       2 

2 

S 
1 

333 
524 

13 

3 

1 

o 

511 

8 

5,029 

10 

2 

al 

1 

1 

85 

42 

6,021 

8,088 
6,232 

a140 

al46 

2 

240 

8 

10 

85 

J 

42 

17 
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LABOR,  CRIMINAL,  RELIGIOUS, 

Tithie  0/ statistics  showing  labor  performed  by  Indians 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


INDIAN  TBBBITOBY— COn*d. 


Osage  Agency. 


Onage  . . . 

Kaw 

Qnapaw . 


Ponca,  Patonee,  and  Otoe 
Agency. 


Ponca 

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Miasoaria  . 
Oakland 


Quajww  Agency. 


Baatem  Shawnee. 

MUmi 

Modoc 

Ottawa ....  

Peoria   , 

Qnapaw 

Seneca 

Wyandotte 


8ae  and  Fox  Agency. 

Absentee  Sliawnee,  Iowa, 
Mexican  Kickapoo,  Pot- 
tawatomie (citisen),  and 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  


Union  Agency. 

Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chick- 
asaw, Creek,  and  Semi- 
nole   


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox 


KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and   Great 
Nemaha, 

Chippewa  and  Mnncie 

Iowa , 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

@ac  and  Fox  of  Missoari. . 


Labor. 


Number  of  Indian    i     |>^,  -„„^  _ *        Freight  trans- 

teams. 


Full 
bloods. 


Mixed 
bloods. 


250 
38 


67 

824 

56 

14 


8  . 

n 

^  P« 

a 


10 


•'C 

(4) 


100 
18 


150       15     125 


2,200 


080 


0 
15 


800 


13  .. 
13.. 
50.. 
100.. 
18i.. 
a  Estimated. 


1.400 


01 


25 


Per  cent,  of 
ibsistence  ob 
tained  by- 


Criminal. 


Number  of 

Indians 
killed  dur- 
ing year. 


\ii 


.2.2 


050 


U9 

.S3) 
§1 


100 
«7 


80 


100 
100 
75 
100 

loo; 

100, 
100 
100 


85 


100 


elOO 


10 


s   : 

^  9  ' 

If: 


a 


a 


35,290 


25 


$80 


102, 1701 
83.814 
182.608 


307 
642 
639 


82,610 


83 


al20,000 


(6) 


a20. 
a20  . 
025!. 
a25'. 
601. 


ai,aoo 


(b) 


^  Uoknown. 
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ligiods  and  vital. 


Camber 
Indiau  cri 

ioalH  pun 

i8fae4l  duri 

the  yeai 


20 


(6) 


Amounts  con- 

Iti' 

tributed  by 

•5? 

roligious 

§fP' 

sucieties. 

S'C   ' 

a 

i 

h   t 


$200 


950 


Z5   t  ^ 


180  240 
5     13 


(6) 


310 


475 

a800 

0300 

76 


88  33 

28;  77 

15  21 

5  6 


17 


10 


al 


10 


W 


60 


3,000 


id) 


40 


820 


65 


16 


<;$60 


75       1  . 
120.. ..1. 


3o; 

90j 
87| 

100! 
40 

200' 


0500       105     14 


80 


o75  0l2 


400. 


45 
100 


0  Last  year. 

8222  I  A 27 


d  Not  reported. 
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6      5 
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Table  of  8tati9tio8  showing  labor  performed  by  Indians, 


Pottawatomie  of  Haron  . . . 

MunraaoTA. 

WhiU  Earth  Agency. 

MlsaiMsippl,  Otter  TaU,  and 
Pembuia  Chippewa 

Leech  Lake,  Winnebago- 
ehisb,  Cass  Lake,  uid 
Pillager,  Chippewa 

Sed  Lake  Chippawa 


KONTAIIA. 

Blaeltfut  Agency. 

Blaokfeet,  Blood  and  Pie- 
gan 


Orow  Agency. 
Crow 

Flathead  Agency. 

Flathead,  Kootenai,    and 
Pend  d'Oreille 


Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

Asainaboine  and  G-ros 
Ventre 


Fort  Peck  Agency. 

Asainaboine  and  Yankton 
Sioux 


Tongue  River  Agefusy. 
Northern  Cheyenne 

XEBBASKA. 


Ponca  of  Dakota 

Sanree  Sionx 

Santee  Sionx  at  Flaudreaa. 


Omaha  and   Winnebago 
Agency. 


Omaha 

Winnebago. 


](H 

16 

311 

52 

196 

41 

400 
817 

'"■■g 

7 
23 

"^6 

20 

20 

36 

20 

tw> 

200 

2 

2 

el45 

fl70 

75 

55 

300 

80 

573 

1 

15 

2 

140 

15 

14 

4 

17 

"ii 

2 

25 
40 
16 

"ii 



270 
cl30 

clO 

IS 

100 


60 


18 


25 


00 


15 


100 
06 
100 


12 


12 


10 


67 


38 


100 


75 


104,082 


41,715 
123,018 


838,390 


100,000 


277,600 


80,600 


27,527 
80,000 


|200 

521 
1,611 


1,692 


(a) 


1,102 


672 


71 
950 


a  Not  reported 
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156,028 
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Table  of  ttaUsiics  showing  labor  performed  by  Indkome, 


Kame  of  Agency  and  tribe. 


Nevada  Agency. 


Pah-ITte.. 
Pi-ITte.. 


Wutern  Shothone  Agency. 
Western  Shoshone 

VEWMKZIOO. 


Mesoalero  Apaohe. 
JicarillA Apache  ... 


Navajo  Agency, 


Navi^o 

Moqois  Paeblo. 


Pueblo  Agency. 
Paeblo 

MEWTOBK. 

Seneca,  Onondaga,  and 
Tonawandaon  Allegany 
Beserve  

Seneca,  Onondaga,  Cajruga, 
and  Tonawanda  on  Cat* 
tarangas  Beserve 

Oneida 

Onondaga  and  Oneida  on 
Ononoaga  Reserve 

Tonawanda,  Cayuga,  and 
Cattaraagas  on  Tona- 
wanda Reserve 

Tuscarora  and  Onondaga 
on  Tuscarora  Reserve. . . 

NORTH  CABOUMA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee 


ORBOOir. 

Orand  Sonde  Agency. 

Claokama,   Rogue  River, 
TTmpqna,  and  others 


Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc,  and 
Snal^e 


Labor. 


Number  of  Indian 
Cunilies  engaged  in. 


Full 
bloods. 


169 


6160 


1,000 
200 


1,800 


6300 

6500 
625 

6120 

6150 
6130 


800 


^2 


364 
alO 


,000 
185 


200 


200 


Mixed 
bloods. 


100 


16 


110       80 
Luf  t  year. 


t^  s 


100 


Per  cent,  of 
sabsistence  ob- 
tained by~ 


M  N 


50      30 
a75    a25 


25      26 


100 
100 


05 

90 
100 

100 

100 
100 


95 


95 


1^.  i 

2^  6 

-I   ^§ 
^  «5 


20 


60 


Freight  trans- 

porieaby  Indians 

with  their  own 

teams. 


I 


217,228  $1,158 


2,100 


18.102 


85       15 6500.000    65^000 

6  Estimated* 


1 

I 


o 

a 


CriminaL 


Number  of 
Indiana 

killed  dar- 
ing year. 


II. 


«  2 


II 
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Table  of$taiiatics  showing  labor  performed  by  IndianB, 


River,  and  others 

UmatiUa  Agency. 

Walla  Walla,  Caynse,  and 
UmattUa 

Warm  Springt  Agency. 

Warm  Spring,  Wasco, 
Tenino,  John  Day,  and 
Pi-Ute 

UTAH. 

Ouray  Agency. 

Tabeqnaohe  Uto 

^Uintah  VaUey  Agency. 

Uintah  and  White  River 
Ute 

WASHINGTON. 

ColviUe  Agency. 

Colville,  Lake,  O'Eana^ran, 
San  Puel,  Methow,  Spo- 
kane, Calispel,  and  lies 
Perc6       

C(£ard'A14ne 

Neah  Bay  Agency. 

Makah 

Quillehnte 

QuinaUiU  Agency. 

Hoh,  Qneet,  Qninaielt,  and 
others 

NiequaUy  and  SKokomieh 
Agency. 

Pnyallnp  

Chehalis 

Ninqnally 

Squaxin 

SKokomisb  

Itdalip  Agency. 

D'Womish  (Tulalip) 

Madison 


138 

(a) 

5 

1 

210 

100 

120 

20 

MSO 

S 

1 

1 

42 

2 

W6 

1 

1,000 
200 

»20 
10 

8 

32 
38 

70 

78 

(i8 

140 
30 
80 
20 
43 

20 
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1 
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10 

100 
14 

20 
3 

"l 

15 

1 
1 

50 

15 

2 

5 

75 
80 

20 
20 
85 

15 
M5 

18 
20 

15 

10 

25 

125,  M4 

1477 

1 

_ 
.... 

80 

60 
.00 

6 
25b 

7 

140,527 

1,684 

1 
8 

ft 

?5 

70,000 

^100 

1 
1 

80 

1 
2 

4 

^60 

80 

80 

80 

5 

6,088 

50 

1 

flO 

88 

12 
10 
25 
1? 

16,000 

40 

fiO 

T\ 

88 

ori 

5 
5 

i 

1 
1    1 

95 
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[Criminal. 

KeligioQS  and  vital. 

Number 

8* 

Number 
of  cliurch 
mem  bens. 

o 

1 

2 

a 
ja 
& 

■s 
1 

B 
2 

Amonnts  con- 
tributed by 
reliKioua 
aocieties. 

1^ 

II 

5?i 

• 

1 

3 

r 

1             1             1             1         1         1           1                 II 

i 

d 
.2 

9 

1 

1. 

O 

u 

B 

a 

1 

50 
16 

10 

2 
28 

2 

800 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 
20 

1 

12 
8 

5 

16 
500 

fl2 

529 
525 

1,496 

170 
660 

6750 
850 

131 

27 
11 

15 

84 
26 

32 
41 

2 

?3 

T3 

5 

1,772 

14 

6 

(a) 

19 

18 

1 

"*36 

4 

3 

2>500 
476 

1 
2 

80 

20 

2 

1 

t».m 

?4 

.... 

4 

6      6 



7 

230 

163 
(a) 
(a) 

8 

(a) 
6 

10 

(a) 

1 
1 
1 

240 

MO 

25 

2 

1.224 
>     515 

R 

4 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

26 
2 

1 
2 

:::: 



2 

19 

40 

474 

147 

625 

300 

384 

302 
107 

16 

4 

1 

"l 

"l 

1 

1 

1,290 

20 

6  Estimated. 
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LABOR,  CRIMINAL,  RELIGIOUS, 

Table  of  staiistica  slicing  labor  performed  by  Indiane^ 


Name  of  Sfenoy  uid  tribes 


Labor. 


Number  of  Indian 
£unilie8  engaged  in. 


Fan 
bloode. 


I 


1 

11 


Mixed 
blooda. 


Per  cent,  of 
snbaistence  ob- 
tained bj~ 


•  o 

4 


CriminaL 


Freight  trans-     Nomber  of 
IK>rted  by  Indians     Indians 
with  their  own   '  killed  dar- 
ing year. 


I 

& 

o 

I 


$ 


1l 


8 


WASHIKOTON— oontinaed. 

Tulaiip  Agenejf—dmVd. 

Mnokleahoot 

Swinomish 

Lonrnie 

Takama  Agency. 

Yakama,  Klickitat,  Top- 
nish,  and  others 


W1SC0K8IK. 

Green  Bay  Ageney. 


Oneida 

Stockbridge. 
Menomonee . 


800 


800 


400. 


La  Pointe  Ageney. 

Chippewa  at  Bed  Cliff .  ... 
Chippewa  at  9ad  River . . . 
Chippewa  at  Lao  Coart 

d'Oreille 

Chippewa  at  Fond  da  Lao. 
Chippewa  at  Grand  Fort- 

Ch^ypewa  at  Bois  Forte. . . 
Chippewa  at  Lao  da  Flam- 


^WTOMIXO. 

Shoihene  Ageney. 

Shoshone 

Northern  Arapaho 


ao 

160 


100 
76 


100 
15 


50 
50 


05 
95 
05 


050 


oM 


77,860 


W7 


24 


80 


100 
100 
100 


86 
75 


46 
26 


20 


76 


8    0200,000 

"*8d,*oo6 


100 


Kft5    267,047 
^i    11«,688 


6,784 
2,828 


*Day  school  at  Eeshena. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Nnmber  of  foil-blood  families  engaged  in  agricaltore 24,606 

Namberof  fbll-blood  families  engaged  in  other  civillaed  parsoits , 7,887 

Number  of  mixed-blood  families  engaged  in  agricoltare 3,601 

Namber  of  mixed-blood  families  engaged  in-other  dvilized  parsaits 1, 037 

Percentage  of  subsi^tenco  obtained  by  labor  in  civilized  parsaits ' 68 

Percentage  of  sobsistence  obtained  by  banting,  fishing,  Sui 0 

Peroentage  ot  subsistence  obtained  by  issoo  orGovemment  rations 23 

Poands  of  freight  transported  by  Indians 18, 498;  506 

Amoant  earned  by  tr^nsportmg  freight $86,706 

Namberof  Indians  killed  during  year  by  Indians  of  same  tribe 34 

Namberof  Indians  killed  during  year  by  citizens 18 

Namber  of  whites  killed  by  Indians  during  the  year 8 

Namberof  Indian  criminals  punished  by  civil  and  militarv 119 

Number  of  Indian  criminals  punished  by  tribal  organissatlon 425 

Number  of  crimes  committed  by  whites  against  persons  of  Indians 19 

Namber  of  crimes  committed  by  whites  against  property  of  Indians 882 

Namber  of  whites  punished  for  crimes  against  Indians 81 

Nomber  of  whisky  sellers  pioMcatad •••••  188 
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together  with  religious^  criminal,  and  vital  $tatistic8 — ContiDned. 


Criminal. 

Keligious  and  vltaL 

Number  of 
Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished during 
the  year. 

Crimes 
against  In- 
dlanscoro- 
mitted  by 

whites. 

Number  of  whites  punished  for 

crimes  axainsi  Indians. 
Number  of  whisky  sellers  pros- 
ecuted. 

Whites  un- 

lawfully  on 

reserve. 

Number 
of  mis- 
sion- 
aries. 

Number 
of  church 
members. 
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1 
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•§ 

id 

a 
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Amounts  con- 
tributed by 
religious 
societies. 
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-3 
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£ 
2 
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i 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 

e 

8 
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090 

81 
236 
285 

0400 

204 
J2 

1 

20 
05 
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9 

g 

1 
1 

$160 

120'    11 

5 

8 

480 

1 

.... 

18 

6 
10 
14 

2 
1 

*|200 

'i'soo 

ftftfk 

600 

186 

.... 

24 

6 

2 

1.171 

4 
48 

6 
25 

41 
27 

19 
25 

24 
42 

2 

7 

2 

1 
5 

2 

8 
2 

8 

8 

1,000      2 

72 

120 

1 

4 

1 

18 

18 

285      i'      KAO 

900 
1,000 

20 

22 

100 

488 
880 

178 

8   1.825 

68 

3 

1 

' 

24 

7 

4 

4 
88 

1 

18 

10 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

288 

1,600 
1,4«1 

8,810 

18 

1 

} 

2 

6 

18,000 

68 

i 

5 

o  Estimated. 

BECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  whites  nnlawAiUy  on  reserye • 8,808 

Number  of  acres  occupied 428,240 

Number  of  missionaries: 

Male 106 

Female 88 

148 

Number  of  church  members: 

White 918 

Indian 28,868 

29.681 

Number  of  chnroh  buildings 142 

Amount  contributed  by  religions  societies  for  education $95,182 

Amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for  other  purposes $48, 881 

Donations  by  socioties'and  individuals  to  Cai lisle  and  Hampton $28, 043 

Number  of  IndianM  receiving  medical  treatment  during  year 60.934 

Number  of  births  durinc  ilioyear 4,419 

Numberof  deaths  daring  the  year 8^888 
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STATISTICS   OP   LASD   CULTIVATED 

Tahle  of  staiisties  $howing  land$  culUvaied 


Kama  of  agenq^  uid 


▲BIZOITA. 

Colondo  SiTor  Agency 
Pifna  Agmicif, 


PimA 

Maricopa . 
PapaKo... 


>     20,Q 


San  Carlot  Ageney, 
Apaohe 

CAUFORIfU.. 

Eocpa  Valley  Agsnoy, 

Uoopa 

Mi»$ion  Agmey. 

Serranos,  Diegaenos,  CoahuUa, 
and  San  Luii  Bey 


^       /Sound  ValUy  Agency, 

Concow,  Sec 

TuU  River  Agency. 
Tnle  andTeJoD 

COLORADO. 

Stmthem  Ute  Agency. 
Uto 

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 
Sioux 


Crcto  Ore»k  and  Lower  Brtdi 
Agency. 


Lower  Yanktonnaia  Sioax. 
Lower  Bnil6  Slonx 


DeoiV*  Lake  Agency. 


Sioax 

Cliippewa. 


Fort  Berthold  ^gency. 

Arickaree,   Oros  Ventre,   and 
Ml     - 


Aandan. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 


12,000. 

2.000 

«25,000 

1,600 

260 

150»000 

1,600,000 


884.000 
aJ07,000 


46,000 
16,000 


1,500,000 


Ogalalla    Sioax  and  Northern 
Cheyenne i     400,000 

a  Estimated. 


(  16.000 
I  1,200 
<    1,000 


1,900 


260 


450 


80 


100 


1,600 


260 


680 


8,820 
860 


1,800 


1.616 


1,000 


700 


200        400 


680 


103 
86 


684 
206 


17,200 


1.800 


450 


2.000 
1,000 


1,300 


1.406 
692 


(6) 
400 


1,260 


80,000' 


600 


200 


820 


280 


08,000 


8.000         700 


10,000      160 
12.831        90 


1S{ 


1,900 


724     6,490107,084 
frUiikiiowii. 


;400.ooo 

1,000 
4.600 


2,602 


tf7.600 


02,600 


1.896 


80.000 
2*200 


4,000 
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Produce  raised  daring  the  year. 


Buahels  of 
com. 


1,500 


100 
180 


^ 


Bashela  of 
oats. 


0000 


10.000 
250 
600 


05,505 


10 


«,000 


400 


50 


01,000 


01,800 


2,005 
«,400 


4.000 


6,000 


1,170 


1,000 


1,GOO 
45 


600 


a 

1 


Boahels  of  | 
barley  andl 
rye.       | 


12,000 
500 


05^885 


50 


500 


1,800 


08,900 


o30 


1,291 
675 


10,000 
2,850 


1,800 


6,000 

1,000 

50 

o850 


200 
450 


50 


50 


600 


100 


20 


070001,600 


01,200 


429 
1,800 


8,800 


6,250 


480 


125 


180 


40 


25 


50 


(f>) 


200 


80 


0I6O 


o500 


17 


810 


150 


4.000; 
l,900i 
2,000 


500 


60 


800 


o90 


15 


600 


]00  400,ooo{  25,non       50 


25 
100 


200 


O50 


75 


856 


60,000  25,000. 
60,000   25,000,. 


(5) 


15,000 
500 

02,500 

06.000 
2,000 


(b)     i      153 


1,200      400 


3,000 


500 


08,000 


(rf) 


600 


700 


46 


06,00001,660 


1,500      948 
645 


2,817 
1,671 


750 


8,240 60 5,112  2,140        424 20,000200,000  60,420  8,614 

0  ItMt  yettr.  d  "Sot  reported. 
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STATISTICS   OP   LAND   CULTIVATED 

Table  of  staiisties  showing  lands  cultivated  and 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

Kiowa^  Oomanehe,  and  WieMta 
Agency. 

Apache,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wichita 


Osage  Agency. 

gMige 

Kaw 

Qaapaw  

PoneOf  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency. 


Ponca 

Pawnee 

Otoe  and  Miasonria. 
Oakland 


Quapaw  Agency. 


Eaatem  Shawnee. 

Miami 

Modoc 

Ottawa 

Peoria 


1,000.000 

220 

62,800,000 

166 

5314.088 

eo 

20,000 

105 

90,000 

40 

6100,000 

35 

6115, 000 

21 

75,000 

85 

7,000 

15.000 

1,000 

14,000 

30,000 

8L188      Ol 


2,066 


0,940 
1,885 


974 

1.860 

824 

68 


748 
1,930 

441 
1.287 
1,928 


877 


10 


104  66.000696^0001      6Q0|        6800 


2,000 
100 


148 
67 
70 


124 


8.270 


12,000 
2,000 


1,171 

1,507 

776 

150 


2,500 

801 

2,821 

5^948 


5^288        48 


(a) 


4,485 
8,424 


840 


850 

80 

2,6401 


1,278 


3,620 
120 


•Unknown. 
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Produce  nised  daring  the  year. 


c  Not  reported. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LAND   CULTIVATED 


Tahh'Of  stafUiics  ehotcing  land$  culHvated  and 


Lands  cultivated. 

s 
« 

Produce 

raised  during 

the  year. 

Number  of  acres  tillable. 

Acres  eulti- 

vated  duiiii;; 

iho  Year. 

Acres  broken 

(liirinL:  the 

\  t.ai . 

>           -J 

1      ' 

3 

Bushels  of 
wheat. 

Name  of  agency  aod  tribe. 

i 

a 
S 

9. 

1.- ,  11  ■ 

1 

1 

I 

o 
O 

1 

iKDLiii  TERBiTORT— centinued. 

QiMpaw  Agency—Contlnned. 

1 

I 

QnftDaw 

30.000 
10,000 
5,f50 

t 
1 

oL'O 

2,  .V9                        MH 

5L»0'   ...      . 
7,871         143 
2,929     2,780 

""4.'734 
1,464 

Seneca 

WyandoUe. 

1,144 1 

91 

8ae  and  Fox  Agency. 

: 

Absentee  Sbawnee,  Iowa,  Mex- 
ican Kickapoo.  Pottawatomie 
(citiren),  Sac  and  Fox  of  the 
Mississippi,  ^to 

al25,000 

50 

2,910 

1 
352 

05,000 

1.600 

IOWA. 

1 

8ae  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox 

6650 

5225 

bS 

M,400 

5110 

M,000 

Union  Agency. 

Cherokee,  Choctaw.  Chickasaw, 
Creek,  and  Seminole  - . . . .  r . . . 

al.000,000 

mooo 

4  000 

180,000 

76^000 

KAMSAB. 

ha  Agency. 

1/hippewa  and  Mnncie 

2,600 

10,000 

alO.OOO 

80.900 

4,000 

1,000 
2.599 

8,600 
6.000 
4.000 
6,4)00 
4,000 

1,000 
40 
4,500 
6,000 
2,000 

Iowa -. 

50 
100 
200 

Kickapoo 

2.66o|:::;:: 

8.1)0 

1,800! 

6,000 

Pottawatomie 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 



2,000 

MICHI6AK. 

Madkinac  Agency. 

Chippewa    of  Lake  Superior, 
Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 
Creek  and  Bhiok  Kiver 

Pottawatomie  of  Horon 

^U 

1.496 
80 

80 
5 

1,708 
120 

808 
60 

02.660 
275 

MnifBaoTA. 

White  Earth  Agency. 

>fi8sis8lppi.   Otter    TaU,    and 
Pembina  Chippewa 

552,960 

1,000 
1, 000. 000 

2 
3 

5,618 

150 

1,000 

2 

611 
85 

14,864 
100 

6,052 

46,068 

PiUaeert.f  Leech  Lake.  Winne- 

bagoshish,  and  Cass  Lake 

Bed  Lake  Chippewa. 

1AA 

8, 700'        700 



250 

MONTAKA. 

t 

Blael^eet  Agency. 

Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan.... 
Croto  Agency. 

(0) 

48 

12 

3 

K 

lOo'       080 

i 

Crow 

1,  0-Jl 

a45 

a926 

1,000            25 

o800  04,000 

1          100 

a  Sstimate 

d. 

\>U 

iistyeai 

. 
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Produce  raised  duriDg  the  year. 


Boahelfl  of 
oora. 

Baehols  of 
oats. 

Bnsbels  of 
barley 
and  rye. 

4J 

1    1 

1  1 

I. 
•s 

M 

O 

a6 
«      1 

4.500 
48,120 
16,088 

2,900 

50 

V 

1,500,000 

10,000 
87,500 
20,000 
25,000 
12,000 

03,850 
300 

3,525 

al,000 
6,000 

2 

a 
41,685 

02,490 

75 

150 

30 
900 

50 

600 

a 

'  ^    1 

H 

M          1 

>4 

,     >> 

.o 

1  .a 

i 

s. 

5S 

Ss 

^.^ 

^.2 

6 

o 

00 

!-5 

1 « 


579 
1,742 


800 


&500 


32,000 


150 
500; 
500{ 
5001 
250 


05,000 
500 


1,005 


350 


650 


012,560 

o2,500 
3,000 


o50 


0575 
15 


o3,385 

olO 
76 


050 


74 


50 


blO 


50 

250 

50 

26 

100 


0430 


a5 
150 


113 


15 


6200 


50 
200 
100 
100 
100 


10 


o484 


olOO 
75 


50 


4,763     1,600       488 


3,000 


64,000 


60' 
500 
200' 
300 
100 


3,800 
150 


075 


50 


500 
1,000 

2( 

51 

1,000 


800 


68,600 


20,000 


1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 


2,333 

'"soo 


880 


610 


100 
2,000 
5,000 
3,500 
1,200 


425 
85 


5,548 

430 
1,025 


170 


900 3,000       300        75  10,        10        50  20,000  20,000      SOO 

«  TJnknovn. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LAND   CULTIVATED 

Table  of  BtatiiUos  showing  land$  ouliivated 


Landa  coltiTated. 

Produce 

raised  during 

the  year. 

i 
1 

Acres  onlti- 

rated  daring 

the  year. 

Aoree  broken 

daring  the 

year. 

1^ 

1 

9 

■3 

1 

Bashelaof 
wheat. 

K«n6  of  agenoy  and  tribe. 

1 

fi* 

4l 

1 

^ 

1 
% 

^ 

ifOKTAHA--eoiitiiiiied. 

FkOksad  Agen^. 

Platheftd 

S  0400,000 

600 
650,000 
(d) 

(e) 

20,000 
2,000 

100,000 
O85.000 

8.000 
6400 

8»020 

800 

86.000 
6^000 

182.080 

15.00C 
612,  OOC 

50 
180 

ol2 
80 

45 

06,860 

550 
820 

510 

3,860 

864 

02,088 
1,448 

1,500 

70 

O500 
6 

013,800 

606 

02,000 

50 

220 
8,700 

7,000 

• 
540 

_\ 

06.000 
03,000 
026.000 

Kootenai 

Pend  d'OraiUe. 

Fort  Belknap  Ageney, 

• 

Fort  Peek  Agem^. 

(«) 

Tongue  Bher, 
Northern  Chevenne ............ 

6 

2^ 

51 
198 
81 

60 
o70 

800 

400 

880 
6,000 

IfXBBABKA. 

'  Scmteeand  Flandreau  Ageney. 
Ponca  of  Dakota 

1,600 

11,520 

2.726 

2.50O 
02,800 

10,000 

Aanti4M^  Bionx  ,-,  - - 

ftantfMf  8ionz  at  Flandroan  -  r 

Onuiha    

32, 00^ 
02.500 

3,600 
620 

1.000 

1,600 

600 

200 

800 

5.000 
5.600 

"Winnebago 

7,550 
0,100 

37 

Nevada  Agency, 
P^.XJte   

Pi.XJte 

T^eotem Shoehone  ....•••■.•••• 

• 
6 

16 

'.'.WW 

866 

886 
18.286 

ilooo 

80.000 

4,000 
5.OO0 



...... 

86 

26 

800 
150 

600 

2,400 

480 

500 

175 

1.400 

100 

8.000 
1,006 

15.000 

01,000 
o3,000l 

rawMszioo. 

Meeealero  Agency, 

Mesoalero  and  JioarfllaApaolie. 

Vavajo  Ageney, 
Karalo        

FuMoAgmoy, 
Pueblo   

MSW  TOBK. 

New  York  Ageney. 
A  IliMTUi  V  UMierre                    ... 

100 
250 

Cataraoffns  BeseFve 

...... 

60 

oSsttniated. 


6Iiaat  year. 


e  Crops  ftdled  by  reason  of  dronght 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Prodao  nUsod  darlog  the  year. 


Bvihelt  of 


I 


Bwbda  af 


l» 


^ 


•ndiya. 


/? 


.9 

il 


.a 


Bashelsof 

other 
vegetablea. 


.1^ 


^ 


I 


i 

I 


i 

I 

I 


sso 


oTOO 


W 


«8.0OO 


al79 
alS,M0l«l,600  02,000 


•8,000  oOOO 
•I,—   — 


(«) 


(•) 


W 


(«) 


W 


alO 


(«) 


070 


01,000 


ol50  010,000  ol,900| 


10 


04,000 


100 


(«) 


4p9        » 


11,610 
1.M0 


80,000 


tl.000 


/195 
100 


01,000 


070 

OkOOO      400 


oooo 


68 
760 
60 


olOO 


M7 

010 

76 


ol60 


10 
276 
160 


2,000 


400 


4M 


1,406 
2,000 
1,000 


08,800 
01,600 


0^000 


8,146 


066 


8^000  1,486 


04,00003,010 
Ol,000ol,800 


1.0001  1,160 
610 


8^000 


fi^OOO 


100 


160      8(^000 
6,000 


100 


6,000 


800 


1,600 


olrOOO 08,000 

oo^oool oo;oool 


1.800 


10 


100 


90,000 

10.  r^ 


1,000 


1,600 


16^1 


0^000 


08^600    olfO       018     oTOO oOOOl     OlM  at MN  1,080 

0(^6001  alOOl    o1TO|o1,000| 01,800     o4oo|oaiooo|oi,i8i 

tfUnknown.            #  XTot  reported.  fTlftZteed.             y  Oom  fodder. 

I  A ^28 
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STATISTICS  OF   LAND   CULTIVATBD 

TdbU  0f9UUi8iU»  shtwimf 


' 

Lands  cnltivated. 

Prodace 

raised  during 

the  year. 

1 

Aerescnlti- 

yated  during 

the  year. 

Acreebroken 

during  the 

year. 

1 

ll 

1 

1 

1 

BiMhela   of 
wheat 

Name  of  agcB^  Mid  tribe. 

i 
1 

fi" 

^ 

(&• 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 

raw  TOBK-o<mtfaia«d. 

New  York  A^tfn^y— continued. 

Oneida  Beserve 

176 
6,000 
0.000 
0,000 



120 
5,000 
8,000 
6,000 

160 

08.600 

02.600 

6,000 

OnandaeaBeaerve...... 

4,600 
8.000 
4,600 

fFiMAftWMidA  ^Aflervd 

100 

Tnnoftrorft  TtfuwrvA       .     • 

KOBTH  CABOLIKA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  in  North  Car- 

OBBOOM. 

4,600 

2.000 

16^000 

300 



01,000 

Olaekaina,  Bogne  JEUrer,  Sco  — 

08,000 

084 

01,480 

084 

01,430 

2,809 

10,000 

84 

OSGOOD 

Kltmmth  Agency. 

Elamath,  Modoo,  and  Snake. . . . 

000,000 

180 

375 

62 

210 

86,000 

6.000 

820 

860 

SiUtMAgsncy. 

Alaea,  Chaata,  Costa,  Ac 

6^000 

60 

1,060 

a 

75 

8,100 

3.600 

02,600 

VmmtUta  Agtnoy. 

Walla  Waila,  Cayuse,  and  TTma- 

184,000 

5. 

16,000 

30 

1.000 

18,000 

10,000 

60 

186^000 

Wwrm  Sfpringt  Agency. 

Warm  Spring,  Wasco,  Tenino, 
JohnDt^and  Pi-Ute 

O80.000 

00 

3,600 

6 

Oi06 

06,600 

02,000 

05,000 

UTAH. 

OwroyAgmoy. 

m 

00 

20 

130 

360 

6C 

mntahAgenoy. 

TT1n»jkh  anil  lUThltA  RivAr  TTtMi.. 

(b) 

300 

600 

508 

WASHDrOTON. 

...... 

OoMOeAgeney. 

ColTiltob  Lake,  O'Kananui,  San 
PoeL  Hethow,  Spokane,  Qm- 
lispel,  and  Nes  Pero6 

CcBord'Altoe 

740,  OOC 

O17.20C 
0^101 





O1.30Q 
800 

Ol5,80€ 
20^000 

1.800 
3.00Q 

18,000 
66^000 

Neah  Boy  Agency. 

If akah  and  Qnillehnte 

15C 

so 

81 

9 

11 

78 

Ofl 

Heh,Qneet,QainalflU^4o 

1,001 

u 

4S 

a 

1 

31 

in 
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AND   CRO?S   RAISED. 
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Pxodnoe  raised  during  the  year. 


Buehelsof 
com. 


& 


^ 


Boahels  of 


A 
^ 


BoBhelaof 

barley  and 

rye. 


!i 


1 


I 


Bushels  Of 
other  vege- 


is 


^ 


I 


Pi 


600 

08.600 

OO^OOO 

1,000 


08,000 


olOO 


ol.OOO 


6,000 


o200 


000 

06,000 

08,000 

5^500 


o500 


02,000 


156016,000 


660        40 

o4, 000  02,000 

1,500       260 

4,500      800 


06O0!    0200 


01,600      06O 


75 


1,600 


260 


020,000 


016,000 


4,000 |12,000 


400 


26 
O70 
160 
100 


OlOO 


o50 


0200 
860 
160 


o550 


060 


100 

0600 

800 

900 


a200 


206 


8;  000 


01,000 


760 

06,000 

1,600 

8,600 


06,000 


0IO6 


60 

01,000 

800 

3,600 


o2 


160 


01,000      0200 


600 


06OO 

1,000 
1,660 


14. 

46^000 


06O 


160 


6,000 

2,600 

01,000 

0200 

1,600 

200 

1.000 

76 

6^000 
600 

90O 

100 

660 

200 

4,000 

600 

080 


060 


1,600 


olO 


100 


200 


060 


1,600 


OlOO 


(P) 


200 


600 

60 


01,000 


1,000 


7,800 
02,660 

8,000 


0226 


2,000 


2,176 


1,240 


02,060 


ol,628 


900 


800100^000 
-'^  20,000 


116 


ifSoa 

800 


lot 


MJiikiiowiL 
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STATISTfCS  OF  L4ND  CULTiyATED 


JToM^f  tfiMj  and  taflMb 


WABBDroTOX— oontinued. 

NUquaO^  and  SCXokomlth 

PayaOap 

Ohehalis ^ 

Hitqiully 

Sqoaxin 

S'KokomiBh 

TiadHp  Agmt«if. 

D'Wamiah 

Hadlson 

MooUeshoot 

BwlnomiAh 

TjiiimHi  ,.,,,,, , a, •••.««. •«..•• 

Takama,  fto 


Qr$tn  Bay  A4i«ney. 

Oneida 

Stookbridge 

Menomonee 

La  FotmU  Agemey. 

Chippewa  al  Bed  Cliff 

Chii^wa  at  Bad  Birer 

Chippewa  at  Lac  Court  d'Oreille. 

Oblppewa  at  VoBd  da  Lao 

Ch^^ewa  at  Grand  Portage 

Chippewa  at  Bois  Forte 

Chippewa  at  J4M)  da  Ilambeaa. 

WTOMuro. 

8hotkon$  Agmuy, 

Shoahone  and  l^otthetn  Axap* 
aho 


Land  oaHtratod. 


I 


al,OM 
800 

100 
800 


4,400 
1B5 
2.000 
2,000 
7.000 


250.000 


48^000 

807 
1,025 


1.000 


al6;00(^ 


Aoreacnlti- 

▼ated  daring 

the  year. 


35 


240 


,600 
80 

250 
50 

207 


100 

25 

225 

225 


800 


8,881 

20O 
886 


200 


120 


114 


▲craa  broken 

darlngtbe 

year. 


10 


^ 


350 

6 

40 


18 


20 

10 

12 

146 


70 
10 
174 


20 

1,000 

60 

80 


60 


I 


I 
i 


4,000 

aTOO 

4,717 

40 

485 


7.000 

90 

5^000 

400 

861    7,000 


20,000 


^228. 

807 

1,125 


250 
80 


i 


m 

I 


8,000 


100 


200 

1.000 

80 

1,000 


2.500 


2^866 


00 
176 


10 


•86.200 


raiaeddming 
thayear. 


I 
I 


I 


8,808 


25 
128 


1,154  AlO^OOO 


4.m 

271 


BBCAPITULATIOSr. 

Nmaher  of  aorea  tillable 16^1    . 

STambar  of  aoteaoahtvated  dnilag  yearly  GoTenmMBt 8,182 

Kniaberofaerea  cultivated  dariag  year  by  Indiana... « ^ 87^770 

Nomber  of  acres  broken  daring  year  by  GoTemment 1.IM2 

Nomber  of  aorea  broken  daring  year  by  IhdlanB 18^880 

Namber  of  acrea  under  fence — 80^887 

Kamber  of  rods  of  fence  bvilt  daring  the  year ^ 410,077 

Baahels  of  wheat  raised  by  Gtoremment i^?QO 

Basbela  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians • 1,087,788 

BashelsofconiralaedbyGufemment 10^790 

BasbeUofoomraloadbyladlana.... 2;Sl«l081 

Boshels  of  oats  raised  by  GoTomment » ^... 18^871 
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Produce  niMd  daring  the  year. 


of 


^ 


I 


Bnthelsof 


& 


Baahelt  of 

barl^and 

rye. 


BoBhelaof 

other  rege* 

tablet: 


& 


I 

■ 

1 


1 


i 

o 

I 


m 

800 


8;  000 

1,000 
500 


00 


90 
0 
10 


825 


10 


149 


8,948 
1,960 


90 


9,100 

76 

6,000 


08,000 


14,477 

440 

a7,89e 


160 
800 
500 

100 


18;  ( 

!,< 

1,000 
800 
807 


2^000 
400 

9.000 

200 

10,000 


5,000 


100 


200 


9.600 


200 


200 
II 
20 
20 

600 


76 

6 

10 

10 

900 


708 


08.000 


08,176    0300 


00 
0 

20 

0 

280 


0900 


600 


80 
100 

80 
lOO 

1,000 


6,000 


0886010,000 


107     1,701 
66        716 

o26  010,000 


220 

100 

02,000 


840 


08,000 


l,fi 


1,720 

226 

250 

69 

886 


869 
19 

108 
40 

400 


08,400 


01,000 


01,900. 


o7,600 


02,900 


800        426 


1,000 
19.000 
8,000 
2^000 

900 
9,000 

460 


1,660 


600 

1,600 
800 
600 
60 
800 


19 


100 
20 


200 


606 
16 


160 

800 


19 
6 


10 100     8,000 


1, 200       200 


RBCAPITULATIOK. 


3  bylndiooa 

d  rye  raised  by  QoTtmaataA.., 

d  rye  raised  by  Indiana 

"aised  by  Indiana 

dsedby  Indians 

ised  by  Indians 

led  by  Indians 

etables  raised  by  Government. . 
(etables  raised  by  Indiana 


M 

ay  eat. 


400, 751 

2.798 

67.167 

287,408 

47,620 

16;  799 

28,898 

2,496 

62,839 

,112,474 

89^899 

114,996 
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BTATI8TIC8   AS  TO  LABOB 


VoM  of  agcB^  aad  tribe. 


Prodneto  of  iMttaa  labor. 


1 
I 

0 

i 


I 


1 
I 
1 
J 

e 

I 


Males. 


I 


^ 


HobftTo. 


Pima  Agmteif. 


Ptmft 

MKloops. 
PapftSO... 


2.  MO 


100 


2  IM  4 


t»800) 

650 
10,500 


Am  Of»tof  uifomy. 


Apaobo. 


127 


60 


M 


OAUFOBOA. 
JBiMPpi  yggty  uifiimf. 


10.000 


«U000       s 


68        14 


SemiMM,  Diegoenoo,  CoobnllA,  tad 
SanLotoBey 


JKomitf  ^^XXm  AMttkioiit 

OOMO'W,  Ao 

TviU  Bii9$r  Sgtmoif, 
Tole  and  T^fon 

OOLOBADO. 

Vi/b 

DAKOTA. 

Bkrax 

Omw  Cr§tk  and  LownrBrvUAgm^, 


Lower  Yanktonnaia  Sionz. 
Lower  BmM  Sioux , 


71 


H000M,000 


MOO 


2^400 


M^OOO 


J)§9iV$  Lake  Agenoif. 


Stoux 

Cbippewa . 


761 
260 


260 
1,400 


100 


121 


^000 


75 


8,700 


2,260 


488 


106 


72 


(a) 


Fort  B^Hhold  Agmteif. 
Ariokare^  Groe  Tentre,  and  ICmdaii. 

Pino  Ridff  Agmcif, 
QgalaUaSionz  andNortbemObeyemie 


88;  980 
(«) 


700 

•TJakaown. 


(a) 
(a) 

1,191 

(•) 


11 


281 


4»on 


12 
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Stock  owned. 


Otttito. 


Swtee. 


Sheep. 


Domeetio 
AnrU. 


InereMe  In  etock. 


Horses  and 
moles. 


Cattle. 


Swine.  Sheep. 


Do. 
mestlo 
fowls. 


^ 


& 


^ 


^ 


IS 


I 


a 


I 


226 
8,000 


t»8n 


7,C 
4,8 


785 


14 


800 

50 
5,000 


m 


150 

25 

1,000 


1,000 
500 


1,015         052 


600 


100 


8,000 


380 


268 


100         200 


10 


160 


18 


180 


78 


600 


212 


01 


150 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(a) 


(«) 


16 


2M 


4,000 


610 


6^400 


274 


160 


54 

82 


41 

217 


2.500 


805 

878 


427 
410 


(«) 


200 


12 


870 


780 


141 
106 


84 


181      4,818 


100 


160 


(a) 


100 


(a) 


la) 
(a) 


1.400 

79 

88 
87 

SI 

"(a)" 

50 

874 


7,618 


0      901 


1       6^827 
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STATISTICS   AS  TO   LABOB 

Table  ffMm§  atftcrffaii  ww  jwiwhieli  </  Imikwm  UJbor  t 


of  aceiiey  and  tribe. 


DABOTA«-«Olltlnil«d. 

BmU  and  other  Sioaz 

Simtton  Agmk/ey, 

SiaMton  and  Wahpeton  Slonz 

SUmMng  Book  AgmM^. 

Blaokfeat  and  other  SiOQX 

Temkion  Agtmtjf. 
TanktoaSioaz 

IDAHO. 

FoHHtOlAgoMy, 

Baonaok  and  Shoshone 

I/omhi  Agency. 
Shoahone,  Bannack,  and  Sheepeater  . . 

Net  Peni  Agtnoy. 
NeaPero^ 

IKDIAH  TKBRITOBT. 

Ohoyonne  and  Arapmho  Agonoy. 

Cheyenne  and  Arai»aho 

Kioioa,(Jomtmehe,  and  Wiohita  Agency. 

Kiowa»  Comanche,  Apache,  and  Wi- 
chita  


Osage  Agency. 


Saw. 

Fonea,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  OaHand 
Agency, 

Penca 

Pawnee 

Otoe 

Tonkawa 


Qaapaie  Agency, 
Bactern  Shawnee 


Modoo... 
Ottawa.. 
Peoria . . . 
Qnapaw  . 


120.000 


MO,  000 


40,806 


180,800 
00,000 


800 

1,200 
800 

280 
1.800 

8 
8 

18 
10 

460 

51,000 

400 
100 

401 

250 
100 

180 
100 

400 

2 
11 

6280 

680 

280 

88 

8 
6 

b28 

267 

228 
8,880 

800 
1,800 
1,660 
1,800 

128 

1,000 

100 

280 

880 

600 

100 

51,200 

I 

1 

17,800 

! 

38 

2.000 

14 

92 

8,017 

12 

38 

*^ 

7 
4 

478 
30 

284 

51,200 

248 

2 

4 

520 

10 

' 

61 
Sft 

80 
88 
40 

"'['' 
'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1 

18 
7 
6 

28 

aNotreponed. 


5  Bstfmated. 
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90 


M 


«80 
190 

1.400 

4,806 

9,780 
800 

100 

6880 

10 

16 

6 
12 
18 

490 

1,478 

U,000 
600 

46 

»160 

88 

6 

284 
190 
287 
227 

U 

148 

800 
8.426 

^V 

1,616 

62,800 

840 

28 

265 
725 
128 

1,000 

11 

12 

1 
21 

196 

2 

4 



(c) 
MOO 

(«) 
58 

(0) 

MOO 

15 
18 

72 
6106 

40 
04 

(«) 

• 

36 
86 
80 

40 
82 
MO 

27 

MOO 

10 

77 
68 

.... 

42 
292 

601 

7 
10 

4 

8 
10 

6 

""22 

14 
120 
80 
60 

4 



(9) 


6180. 


(c) 


(f) 


6500 


687. 

6180  . 

15. 

8. 


150  . 
100 
150. 
I6OI. 
205. 
50|. 


72 


61.088 

63.030 

620 

815 


148 
500 

1.500 
800 


0  Unknown. 
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STATISTICS   AS  TO   LABOR 

Table  gMng  mbeeUametnu  prodmeU  of  InMwm  Mor; 


jTame  of  aceiiey  aad  tribe. 


IHDIAH  TBBSITOBT— OOntinQed. 


Wyandotte 

Boo  and  Fox  Agmney. 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Iowa,  Mexioan 
Kickapoo.  Pottawatomie  (citicen), 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  MissiMlppi 

XTwUm  Agtney. 


Cherokee 

ChdBtow 

Chickasaw 

Creek  and  Seminole  . 


IOWA. 

8a«  and  Fox  Agrnioy, 
SacandFex 

KAHBAB. 

PoUawaiomU    and    €frmU  Nemaha 
Agoney. 

Chippewa  and  Mnnoie 

Iowa \... 

Kickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sao  and  Fox  of  Miaaonri 


,,« 


MIOHIOAV. 
Maokina/o  Agtmof/. 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior,  Chip- 

8Dwa  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and 
laokBirer 

Pottawatomie  of  Hnron 


MnmiBOTA. 

WluU  Batik  Agonoy, 

HlMiaBippl,  Otter  Tail,  and  Pembina 
Chlppewn. 


Pillaser,  Leech  Lake.  Winneba- 
goshiah,  and  Caas  Lake  Chippewa. . . 
Bed  Lake  Chippewa 

KOMTAHA. 

BtaeJ;ft§t  Agency, 
BlaokliMt,  Blood,  and  Fksaa 


14,000 


189^000 

iM,'oo6 


lO^C 


dSOO 

(•) 

(•) 

<B50 

tf3 

900 

2.000 
500 
500 

1,000 
160 

67,900 
100 

12,800 

15 
275 

486 

1,000 

400 

100 
100 

2 

200 

1,100 
10 

61^850 

2.200 

i^aoo 

1,500 
4,068 

100 

4,450 
'•""76 

247 

4,051 

9.500 

8,504 

dl,000 

7 

2 

1 

6 

18,643 

1.288 

dTOO 

50 
280 
425 

1 
16 

1,800 
225 

U 
16 

02 

8 

> 

402 

16 

150 
46 

2 

2 

l.»0 

1 

•ITot  xepofftod* 
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Stook  owned. 


IncraMe  in  stoek. 


CaMe. 


Swine. 


Sheep. 


Domeetio 
fowls. 


Hones  and 
mnles. 


CatUe. 


Swine. 


Sheep. 


Do. 
mestio 
fowls. 


I 
.1^ 


^ 


& 


^ 


i 


S 

I 


0 


427 


7,166        26 


1,084 
1.386 


1,87(1 


81 
646 


6160,000 


aoo 

600 
800 

1,700 
1,260 


S47 
14 


18 


871 
20 


6120.000     18,000 


dlO 


160 
160 
800 
1,000 
360 


101 
24 


40 


100 


32,. 
19. 


1,188 

10 
214 


185 


«  Unknown. 


48 


2,278 
8,288 


2.600 


160.000 


4100 


1,000 
650 
400 

1,500 
200 


(a) 


<e) 


dlOO 


6 
16 
26 
100 


2,060 


2;  802 
10 


20l 


40 
8 


72 
201 


044 
016 


(a) 


(«) 


(a) 


(«) 


48 
168 


(a) 


(c) 


1,062 
2,182 


(a) 


(e) 


12 
100 
60 


266 


200 
60 


800 
260 
200 


100 


61 


6  IS 


401 


6 
108 


18'       010 
0      (0) 


107  540 


6 
18 


160      682  117  16 

4  Last  year. 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   LABOB 
Table  gMngi 


0fli 


Vanie  of  ageaoj  and  tribes 


Prodnots  of  Indim  labw. 


I 


I 


I 
1 

I 
I 


J? 


IS 


MraTAHA— oontlniied. 


Cioir . 


FlaiJUad  Agmtcif. 


Flatheftd 

Kootomds 

Pend  d^OreUlM '. 

Fort  BHknap  Agtncif, 

AMinaboine  and  Gros  Ventre 

Fort  F0Ck  Ag^ne^. 
Assinaboine  and  Yankton  Skmx... 

Tongue  Rivor  Agonog, 
Horthern  Cheyenne 

NIBRASKA. 

Sanim  and  Flandrmu  Ageney. 

Ponoa  of  Dakota 

fiantee  Sionx , 

flantee  Sloox  at  Flandreaa 


5500,000 


61.80068,00062,000 


18.000 


1,800 


650 


000 
60 


006 

880 
180 


750 


Omaha  and  Wimuibago  Agtncy. 


Omaha 

ffhmebaiEo. 


688,000|    MOO 


660 


MSTAOA. 

Nevada  Agoney, 


Fab-Ute. 
Pl-Ute... 


260 


Wifttem  Shoshone  Agoney, 
Weatem  Shoahone 

BBW  XBXIOO. 

Meecahro  Agoney, 
IfMoaleio  and  Jloarilla  Apache. . 

Naoqf9  Agoney. 
KaT) 


66 


286 


100 


KaTiJo 
Ifoqnla 


Poeblo 

FuMoAgtney, 


6,000 


(68.200 


12 


10 


12 


19 


108 

800 

96 


6660 


8,400 


700 

8,800 
260,000 


12 


•  irnknown. 
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8lodk  owned. 


InoreMe  in  stock. 


Domeotic 
Ibwto. 


Cottle. 


Swine, 


Sheep. 


Do- 
meetio 
fowls. 


a 


ii 


^ 


^ 


I 


I 


340 


1,000 


M^SOO 


MOO 
5700 


50 


6L000 


U 


U,000 


160 


(A) 


6100 


187 


M80 

MOO 

M,800 


112 


UO. 
»20. 

»200. 


lO  SOO 


(«) 


(«) 


(«) 


(•) 


(«) 


(«) 


(^ 


108 
484 
48 


16 


0 

86 


14 


178        U 


140 

u 


100 
128 


•IB 
10^      100^         008 


14 


80 
60 


88. 
161. 


8        526. 


860 


(•> 


176 


48 


160 


10 


1,064 


%000 


•^ooo 

40,008 


8^000 


SI 


(c) 


(•) 
68 

848 

IS 


(•) 


(8) 


(•) 


(•) 


18. 


178 


iS 


(«) 


WOO 

550 
51.800 


50 


(0 


1,008 

1,000 

500 


(a) 


(•) 


iS 

(0) 


(«» 


eKot  reported. 
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STATISTICS   AS   T^    LABOR 

Table  giving  mUoellaneous  produeU  of  Indian  labop  ,- 


Btook  owned. 


Holes. 


Dfty.aadnnto 

UTAH. 

aaoa.000 

«aoo 

oUO 

am 

n 

6^600 

1 

6 

OwaifAgwnv. 

TaibeqaMhe  XTte 

(A 

VI 

6^000 

1 

11 

VkUahAgmi^. 

XJiaMkmDd  White Siver IJte 

7 

6^000 

9 

14 

W18IIIHQT0V. 

OohOUAgmtg. 

*^^^ffi'«3i53.'54 

*?s 

600 

uo 

800 

180 

1,000 
20O 

4 

1.000 

a;  000 

40 

CkBUP  d'Altoe 

JVfoA  Bay  Ag0nty. 

lUkah.... 

890 

se 

16.000 
9.000 

8 

60 

QmUehnte r..'. 



^.. 

h  Not  reported. 
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Stock  owned. 


U6 


n 


1,847 

m 


I 


«800 

0600 

40 

al40 

175 

oTO 


1,485 

m 


12 


S7 


al,  100,       16 


100 


1,800 


1.1 
8,000 


4S 


^ 


al,150 

40 

0150 

850 

o800 


1,000 


780 


186 


060 


600 

6^000 


10 
•  Lottyotr. 


Sheep. 


S 


600 


01.800 


1,800 


16 


Domestic 
fowle. 


48 


(& 


IncTcaae  in  stock. 


Horses  sod 
moles. 


o2,0o9 

800 

0400 

o600 

0675 


01,960 
1.J80 


O700 


100 


(d) 


ia.i?. 


12 


(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 


11 

(6) 
686 
78 
400 

o500 
66t 

% 


Cattle. 


Swine. 


10 


(fr) 
(6) 
(f) 
ib) 
(6) 


100 


(6) 


342 


60 


olOO 


276 


W 


IS 


Sheep. 


Do. 
mestic 
fowls. 


(6) 
(6) 
({) 
(6) 
(6) 
100 


860 

(6) 
126 
50 
20 

olO 


«? 


12... 
4IJiikiioiiB. 


(6) 


100 


200 
300 
100 

200 

aoo 

500 


2,550 

(6) 
0250 

50O 
OlOO 


800 


\ti 
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STATISTICS  AS  TO  LABOB 


VMM  of  afMi^f  nd  tribe. 


ProdncU  of  Indian  labor. 


I 


i 

I 

8 

I 


? 


Stoek  owned. 


.1^ 


Si 


1 


WASBDiOTOS— oontfanied. 

l^ulmaUU  Affemffif, 

Hoh,  Qseetk  Qninnlelt,  fto 

NitqudUy  and  SCKokamUh  A§m9ff, 

Payallmp 

Ghebalie 

Niflqnelly 

Soaaxin  ............................. 

B^okomleh 


$1,00I 


(a) 


86 


100 
7 


TidMp  Agmticy, 


D'Wamlsh.... 

Madiion 

Hackleahoot.. 
Swioomlsh.... 
Lninmi , 


86^000 


2^600 


],000 
20 


Yataima  Agmwy, 


TekeiD* . 


WISCOHSDT. 

Ofiwi  Bay  Agtnoy, 


Oneida  

Stookbridge  . 


41,171 


"lOO 

i'sio 

0,085 


7.808 
200 


100 
150 


6^500 


8,828 
100 


45 


142 
12 

154 


fl^OOO 


2.000 


La  FcinU  Agtmitffn 


Chippewa  at  Red  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lac  Coart  d'Oreille. , 

Chippewa  at  Fond  dn  Lac 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portage 

Chippewa  at  Bole  Forte 

Chippewa  at  Lao  da  Flambeau  . .. 


WTOMIVO^ 
Shoahone  and  Northern  An^iaho  . 


100 


00 
500 

75 
80 
25 


100 


200 
800 
100 
850 
1,000 
1,500 


2,000 


414 

20 

617 


11 

80 

180 

18 


10 


•Hot  reported. 

RXCAPITITLATIOH. 

Lombemwed » «...  Ibtl..  2,8n,tt8 

Wood  eat oeiii..  84,441 

Batter  made ponada..  74880 

Batter  sold do....  28.478 

Yalae  of  robes  and  fare  eold ^ $72;  701 

Horaee  owned  byGoTcmment ^. ^..  88t 

Horseeowned  by  Indiana • 427,8IS 

Males  owned  by  OoTonunent 1» 

Moles  owned  by  Indfamt , 8^889 

Cattleown^  by  Government 8L88B 

Cattle  owned  by  Indiana 288^488 
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Stock  owned. 

Increase  in  stock. 

Cattto. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Domestic 
fowls. 

Horses  and 
moles. 

Cattle. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Do. 
mestie 
fowls. 

5 

J 

•a 

' 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

» 

I& 

s 

£ 

^ 

^ 

<& 

£ 

& 

£ 

i 

& 

£ 

25 

00 

000 

30 

7 
7 

17 

10 

080 

400 

45 

1 

10 

(a) 

(a) 

80 

88 

6 

28 

48 

1 

7 

(a) 

(a) 

\a) 

200 

60 

76 

860 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

20 

...... 

6 

.... 

200 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

28 

180 

7 



205 

(c) 

(0) 

(0) 

(c) 

460 

860 

84 

1,000 

18 

75 

100 

10 

600 

16 

200 

2 

(a) 

(a) 

175 

100 

200 

36 

500 

1 

20 

40 

12 

300 

100 

60 

85 

200 

6 

15 

20 

10 

100 

445 

400 

1,200 

1,000 

15 

60 

200 

250 

400 

1.672 

4^800 

71 

600 

1,000 



100 

3,000 

1,600 

200 

400 

400 

431 

200 

08 

2,820 

79 

128 

233 

34 

2,024 

68 
67 

7 
110 
71 

6 

76 
200 



400 
800 

400 
350 
151 

18 
25 

4 
2 
8 

30 
100 

200 

41 

8 

50 

100 

2 

6 
10 

6 

'         250 

200 
75 

'    25 

18 

6 

125 

20 
13 
6 

, 

600 
25 

3 

1 
1 

275 

19 

50 

2 

25 

90 

8 

6 

1 

81 

! 

e  Unknown. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Swine  owned  by  Government 625 

Swine  owned  by  Indians 166,712 

Sheep  owned  by  Indians 888,199 

Fowls  owned  by  Government 905 

Fowls  owned  by  Indians 266,628 

Xnorease  during  year  in  number  of— 

Horses  andmales 4 19.104 

Cattle 16,808 

Swine 7,120 

Sheep ^ 8,488 

Fowls 46,657 

8222  I  A ^29 

Digitized  by  VjOOQLC 
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MEDICAL   STATISTICS. 


CanBolidated  report  of  $iok  and  wowrndsd,  UnUoi 


Miasmatic  diseMea. 

Name  and  location  of  agency. 

1 

<S 

1 

1 

1 

i 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

0 
& 

iio 

57 

2 

44 

t 

a 

1 

1 

80 

1 
g 

5 

a 

a 

1 

a 

> 

0 
0 

1 

s 

« 

1 
< 

55 
60 

809 

'20 
23 
23 
56 
17 
53 
46 
41 

192 

179 
15 

133 
43 
21 
12 
82 

408 

116 
84 
8 
72 

195 
58 
25 
75 
6^ 
4^ 
80 
29 
14 

78 

14 

48 

16 

.39 

44 

21 

18 

8 

8 

46 

10 

14 
47 

4 
50 

108 

5 

39 

57 

8 

1 

12 
1 

18 
64 
49 
19 
2 

2 
18 
18 

1 

0 
1 

"i 

"4 

"i 

1 

• 

< 

19 
8 

97 

12 

4 
2 

**6 
11 
8 
1 
53 
15 

20 
16 
2 

i 

i 
1 

"i 
"1 

1 

f 

2 

"i 

6 

3 

D3 

d 
1 

u 

i 
1 

0 

Colorado  River.  Ariz - 

1     . 

PitnsL  Riid.  Murlcona  Ari2     .*.   ...•   •« 

12 

1 

Paptt^o,  Aiiz 

•!■•• 

HooDsi  Vii)]ev  Cal           

2 

4 

lfli»8ion  Cal*                 

2 

2 

88 

RouDi)  Vallev  Cal   

16 

1 
1 
1 

5 

... 

SoQltiem  Ute,Colo 

Ghcv^DDo  Hiver  DalL ................. 

... 

... 

... 

Devil'H  Lake  Dak 

* 

Fori  Heii  hold  Dak           

10 
6 
8 
3 

64 
1 

"8 

8 

"2 
24 
25 

"1 

•  •■ 

3 

i 

Grow  Creek  Dak     

1 

64 

ii 
*i6 

Lower  Bnil6,  Dak 

;:: 

4 
43 

r? 

8 
6 

PinoKid'p,  Dak 

... 

fioaebad^Dak        

8iHseton,Dak 

Standing  Rock,  Dak 

T'nnktnn   Dnk             

... 

*  9 

... 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

1 

1 

Lemhi  Idaho                    ..                

1 

3 

919 

279 

60 

87 

448 

39 

139 
213 

"4 

'  6 

"34 
8 

"7 

182 

8 

"5 
28 
7 
21 
32 
77 

"i 
3 

16 

"5 

18 

"22 
5 
15 

1 
98 

81 
543 
931 
129 
62 
67 
396 
67 
45 
51 
144 

19 

i 

47 
'4 

"4 

1 

Kez  Perc6  Itlaho 

2 

7 

1 
48 

20 
6 
73 
67 
11 
109 
102 
105 
4j 
19 
19 

"8 
8 
16 
8 
1 

1 

"4 
"1 

1 

26 
106 

6 
27 

170 
29 
2 
80 
29 
11 

» 

... 

Chevcnue  and  Arapaho,  Ind.  T 

... 

Kiowa.  Coninnoha  and  WichitA.  Ind.  T 

8 

1 

18 
9 

7 

.. 

. 

... 

Osage,  Ind.  T 

Kaw  Ind  T 

Ponca.  Ind.  T     

1 

Pawnee,  Ind.  T 

...J... 

18 

Otoe,  Ind.  T 

Oakland  Ind.T 

Qoupaw,  Ind.  T 

» 

&a  and  Pox.  Ind.  T        ...        

.- 

1 
11 

... 

... 

ft 

Mackinac.  Mich 

5 

■4 

1 
1 

"'- 

*4 

"1 

White  Eaitb,  Minn     

Lc^'ch  Lake,  Minn 
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8kttes  Indian  servioey  far  iht 

year  1886. 
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Con$olidaUd  report  of  tick  ami  wounded,  Uniied  8tat€9 


Tabercnlar  j 
diseases. 


Ksme  and  location  of  agency. 


Colorado  River,  Arts 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Aris 

Papaffo,  Aria  

San  Carlo!*.  Ariz 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal 

Mission,  Cal 

Bound  Valley,  Cal 

Soathem  ntc,Colo 

Cheyenne  River,  Dak 

Devil's  LAke,  Dak 

Fort  Berthnld.  Dak 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Lower  Bral6,  Dak 

Pine  Ridge,  Dak 

Rosebud,  Dak 

Slsscton,  Dak 

Standing  Rock,  Dak 

Yankton,  Dak 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Lemhi,  Idaho 

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho 

Cheyeune  and  Arapaho.  Ind.  T 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita,  Ind.  T 

Osage,  Ind.  T 

Kaw,  Ind.  T 

Ponca,  Ind.  T 

Pawnee,  Ind.  T 

Otoe,  Ind  T 

OakUind,  Ind.  T 

guapaw,  Ind.  T 
ic  and  Fox,  Ind.  T 

Mackinac,  Mich 

White  Earth,  Minn 

Leech  I^ke.  Minn 

Red  Lake,  Minn 

Blackftet,  Mont 

Crow,  Mont 

Flaihead.  Mont    

Fort  Belkuap,  Mont 

Fort  Peck,  Mont 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr 

Santee,  Nebr  

Flandrean.Nebr 

PonokNebr 

Nevada,  Nev 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex 

Navi^jo,  N.  Mex 

Pneblo,  N.  Mex 

New  York,  N.Y 

Grand  Ronde,  Oreg 

Klamath,  Oreg 

SlletSjOreg 

Umatilla,  Oreg 

Warm  Springs,  Oreg 

Onray,  Utah 

Uintah.  Utah 

ColviUe,Wash 

Neah  Bay,  Wash 

Soinaielt,  Wash 
isqually.  Wash 

S'Kokomish,  Wash 

Tolalip,  Wash 

Yakana,Wa8h 

Oreen  Bay,  Wis 

Shoshone,  Wyo 

Carlisle  School,  Pa 

Forest  Grove  School,  Oreg 

Genoa  School,  Nebr 

Chilocco  School  Ind.  T  . 
HaskeU  Insiitote, :~ 


Pansitio  diseases. 


Diseases  of  the  nerv* 
ous  system. 
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Indian  Bervice, 

far  the  year  1886 — Continned. 

Diseaaea  i>f  the  nervona 
system. 

Diseases  of  the   'Diseases  of    Diaeaaea  of  the  or-         Diaeaaes  of  the 
eye.            ]    the  ear.      gana  of  olroalation.     respiratory  organa. 
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Other  diaeaaes  of  this  order. 

Dropsy  of  pericardia m 
Hypertrophy  of  heart. 
Valvnlar  disease  of  heart. 
Dropay  from  heart  diaeaHc. 

Phlebitis. 

Varicose  veins. 

Other  diseases  of  this  order. 

Asthma. 

Catarrh. 
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Vt 

Inflammation  of  lamyx. 
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Inflammation  of  pleura. 
Other  diaeaaes  of  this  order. 
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MEDICAL    STATISTICS. 

CoMolidated  report  of  tick  amd  woumded,  UHied 


«f  the  digestive  oi 


Kame  and  looation  of  agency. 
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86 

192 
5 

171 
15 
5 

628 

663 

"4 

85 

'19 
"1 

"i 

4 
1 

"i 

6 

"2 

'*6 

45 
4 
2 
89 
10 
19 

■35 

84 

16 

9 

1 

6 

28 

6 

4 

67 

I 

4 

Konnd  Vallev.  Cal    

6 
8 

34 
1 
7 
3 

14 

48 

110 

7 

30 

... 

1 

... 

- 

Southern  Ute,  Colo 1 

2 

.... 

"2 
6 

17 
1 

Chevenno  River  Dak.                 

"i 

1 
2 

"1 

... 

Devii'a  Lake.  Dak 

••■          . 

Fort  Iterthold,  Dak 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Lower  Brul6  Dak 

1 

1 

Pine  Ridge,  Dak 

"5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

.....  7 

Siaaeton.  Dak 

....    -- 

■ 

1 

Standing  Rock,  Dak 

1 

...      -- 
1 

Yankton.  Dak' 

- 

.... 

1 

Fort  llall.  Idalio   

"" 

I 

LemliL,  Idaho 

18 

1 

* 

IHbz  Perc6,  Idaho 

, 

Chevenne  and  Arapaho,  Ind.  T 

Klowo,  Comanche,  and  Wlchiti^  Ind.  T  . 
Osage,  Ind.T 

10 
11 
12 

4 
6 

"1 

"2 

.... 

4 

"4    i  :::i 

8 

::.i 

F^w,  Tn4  T 

2 

— 

Ponca,  Ind.  T      

.... 

.... 

... 

..: 

Pawnee,  lod.  T 

Otoe,  Ind.  T 

13 

-• 

.... 

... 

.... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

"2 
2 

"1 

::: 

Oakland,  Ind.  T .* 

QiiapAw,  Ipdt  T 

1 
8 
8 
9 
80 
19 
4 
39 

8 
8i 

8 

'6 

1 

5 

4 

7 

6 

3 

18 

11 

4 

1 

15 

2 

2 

3 

4 

"2 
2 
29 

46 
3 

14 
« 
6 
4 

1 
"2 
11 

3 

7 
7 
1 

.... 
**6 

"1 

1 

1 

"2 

"i 

1 ... 

"1 

Sao  and  Fox.  Ind.  T 

... 

Mickinao,  Mloh 

1 

"2 

White  Eailh,  Minn  

8    -- 

Leech  Lake.  Minn 

::: 

1 

Red  Lake.  Minn    

86'     a 

"2 

1 

.::. 

2 

Blackfrer,  Mont 

884 

106 
15 
81 

137 
6 
67 

70 

"8 

27 

8 

1 

1 

1 

"t 

"2 
"4 
"21 

"4 
14 
6 

Crow,  Mont 

Flathead.  Mont    

FortDolknap,  Mont 

2 

"i 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Fort  Peck  Mont       .... 

6 
6 
13 
6 

1 

2 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebr 

Santco,  Nebr 

... 

4 

*  1 

2 

Flandreao,  Kebr 

Ponca,  Nebr 

... 

Novtida,  Nev      

Mescalero,  N  Mex 

2 

1 
8 

Navaio.  N.  Mez        ..              

1 

... 

... 

...1 

Puoblo,  N.  Mex *. 

New  York.  N.Y  

"2 
1 
2 

"2 

1 

Grand  Kondo.Oceff         ..          .        .  . 

...  -....I 

Klamath,  Oreg    

1 

.... 

Siletz.  Ore'i 

2 

Umnt  ilia,  Oreg        

24 

"1 

1 

Warm  Snrin  ITS.  Oreff   

145 
3 
11 
7 
8 
9 
4 

12 
14 

■"•| " 

Onmy ,  Ut.ih  

8 

1 
2 

Uintab.Utah 

1 
2 

2 

21 

3 

21 

4 
35 

4 

10 
3 

"i 
"2 

1 

9 

.... 

2 
8 

Colvillo,  Wash ... 

2 

Keah  Bay,  Wash 

.'.'.. 

.... 

... 

*"• 

Quinaiclt,  Wash  

2 
8 
13 
2 

"1!  2 

NiRqaallv,  Wnsh        ..     . 

1 

S'Eokom'iBh,  Wash 

"2 

.... 

1 

'■•'{'"' 

Tulallp,  Wash  

..1      4 

113     29 

12       2 

2 
22 

1 

Yakama,  Wash      

61  161 
141    22 
5     66 

1 

Green  Bav,Wi8 

% 

Sho«hone,'Wyo 

Carlisle  ScbooL  Pa 

57' 

1 

8 

:  '  -- 

...!i::::i 

Forest  Grove  School,  Oreg 

Genoa  School,  Nobr 

1 

1 

2  .. 

2    " 
1 

Chilocro  School,  Ind  T 

"■|     ' 

Haskell  Institute  KiiDH  

2 

...,    .  ^ 

Ad-h 

x^ 

ni 

m 

1 

hiniti 

fi*"' '  1 
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ive  organs. 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  and  genital 
organs. 

Diseases  of  the 
boned  and  Joints. 

Di!«ea»c8  of  the  integ- 
umentary system. 

i 
§ 

s 

a 

p 

o 

e 

il 

c 

1 

1 

(p 
a 

o 

*5 

9 

;; 
"i 

c 

1 

1 

1 

a 
I 

.a 

1, 

li 

5; 

5S 

9 

e 

1 
i 

a 

i 

1 

Is 

ti 

8  1 

1. 

25 

"i '. 

'40  2 

I 

i 

ii 

2!! 
1.. 

8.. 

1 

1 

;5 

p 

c 
p 

i 

E 

p 

'3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

i 

8 

i 

6 

'2 

1 
1 

2 

'9 
'4 

i 

1 

"2 
i 

p 

« 

Si 

1 
i 

8 

i 

"i 
i 

1 

p 

c 

1 
1 

i 

8 

i 
'3 

ii 
9 

*i 

4 

i 
1 

i 

i 

1 

l 

c 

i 

II 

1 

"8 

"1 

.... 

1 

"i 
"i 

"i 
"i 

i 

1 

*i 

*i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

*i 

•i 
5 
2 

8 

i 
"4 

2' 

*i 
"2 

1 

2 

i 
i 

"i 

i 

1 

8 

i 
*i 

;: 

"2 

4 

*i 

i 

1 

a 
2 

c 

i 
5 

6 
"2 

i 

8 

1 
17 

1 

8 
2 

i 

1 

ii 

.^ 

*i 
2 

1 

I 

I 
I 

1 

_ 

'5 

'3 

8 

1 

6 

6 
25 

"2 

"2 

"7 

i 

'J 

ii 

8 
0 

P 

I 

"S 
B 

a 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

a 

c 

is 
*i 

i 

1 

"i 

i 

*i 

2 

2 
i 

1 

.5 

1 

2 
i 

8 

.. 
.. 

"i 
i 

i 

1 

0 

1 

1 

B 

2 

1 

-• 

i 

'2 

4 

'a 
*i 

1 

1 

8 
1 

*i 
2 

"i 

'2 
5 

1 

I 

i 

i 

1 

1 

ia 

c 

i 
1 

0 
*i 

-■ 
.. 

i 

** 

io|  1 

1 

1 
.  1 

a 

1 

1 

9 

i 

2^ 

II 

0.2 

II 

si 

12 
94 
21 

8 

1 

89 

1 

1 

4 

.   . 

i!! 

1 

i 

... 

*i*.". 

39' 
11 
16 

1 

I 

..'      41 

...1     10 

-1       1 

•• 

•• 

1 

i 

:::i'"'i 

- 

-• 

I 

13 

1 

...;    1.. 

...    1711  1 

1 

164 

6 

15 

68 

18 

228 

206 

3 

220 

4 

•• 

3 

.^:;;i.:.:i.: 

1 

2.. 

1  .. 
iV. 

iV. 

1 .. 
iV. 

4 

"i 

12 
2 

60 
8 

4 

24. 
11 
78 

6. 

"b' 

...  . 

"s 

"i' 

66 

1 
8 

U 
6 

13 

.? 

8 
2 

3 
5 

1 

26 

4 
4 
4 
1 
44 

" 

3...;    16  2 
2...!-.-  1  2 

1« 

i 

1   1 
1.. 

2'.'. 

'.  i 
2!! 

"i 

8 
2 

1 

** 
*" 

21 
13 

1 

9.. 

1.. 

..  1.. 
21L. 

52  2 

1 

i 
i 

8 

-• 

16,1 

17 

15 

63 

210 

2 

-. 

22 
6 
28 

88'.. 
8.. 
6    2 

i 

•• 

...      61 

1 
2 

1 

-• 

*' 

'.VCV:'.'. 

2    4.. 

...    10.. 

.. 

...       25 
...       2.. 
1  9 

12 

"64 
75 
2 
1 
85 
94 
6 
29 

i 

7 

28 
5 
8 

"is 

49 
8 
6 

"*7 

- 

i 

•- 

-■ 

9.. 
6  5 
2.. 
2  2 

i 

1.. 

2*.* 
1.. 

^^ 

_ 

? 

" 

*i'  1  ".'"'::. .1 " 

i 
'i 

"i 

_ 

., 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

"i 

■ 

2  7     1       2.. 
15  2...i    17]. 
22  8..   1      1.. 

6..1    8     14.. 

9..i    2     82   1 

43--       « 

1  . 

2  i 

":: 

.  -. 

i 

*i 

?  1^ 

1 

% 

2 

1  1 

... 

i 

'2 
i 

9 

'i 
2 

is 

1 

6 

1 

i 

1 
10 

i 

:* 

i 

1 

'2 

""2 
"\ 

"z 
.... 

2 
*  1 

*i 

1,.. 

2 
'8 

i 

6 
9 

3...1      1' 

.. 

i 
i 

•- 

.  1 

•• 

■;: 

2 

11 

"4 

"5 
1 

... 

57 

i2 

8 

1 

"i 

1 

8 
2 

'3 

'2 
23 
10 

■4 

1 

"2 
*i 

8 
2 

3.. 

i 

1 

.... 

1 

1 
3 
1 

1 

'i 

4'- 

i.r  1;... 

10 

1 

10 
4 
8 
6 
2 
5 
874 

46 

■75 

1 
4 
4 
IS 

■ 

li 

1 
2 

1 

4 

66 
22 

7 
17 

1 
fi 

lu 
14 

1 
1 

1 

? 

....... 

1'       3 

A 

1 

1    . 

l'.'. 

14    . 

i 
i 

■■ 

.. 

1 

'i- 

"i 

lb.. 

i 

'■'■'■ 

1 
i 

8 

1 

? 

1 

1 

1 

84 

19 

5 
2 

"4 

8 

2a 

'fi 
2 

2 

i; 

1 

*i 

1 

1  2 

1 

• 

i 
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Taken  8ick 
or  wouDiicd 


i    1 


272 
632 
220 
940 
271 
^}S 
181 
166 

1.247 
224 
4i0 
484 
427 

1,477 

1,240 
393 

1.530 
210 
3t0 
200 
292 

3,9)5 

3,176 
451 
266 
826 

1,879 
803 
83 
442 
489 
187 
522 
434 
443 
83 

1,291 

154 

885 

307 

824 

185 

215 

23 

820 

116 

687 

20 

263 

228 

99 

207 

58 

716 

86 

282 

449 

80 

124 

184 

120 

885 

],766 
720 

fa-> 

281 
116 
118 
155 
443 


1 


304 
874 
150 
793 
803 
282 
182 

96 

847 

164 

340 

890 

818 

1,066 

1. 126 

309 

948 

224 

186 

115 

!  251 

3,609 

2.544 

333 

189 

843 

1,560 

282 

70 
418 
437 
136 
400 
267 
819 

90 
1.365 
141 
568 
280 
239 
191 
186 

89 
176 

93 

611 

9 

261 

200 

91 
299 

85 
626 

42 
176 
892 

56 

59 
184 
106 
216 
.380 
591 

too 

18U 

H 

92 

i:»0 

142 

J '- 


220 
75 
80 
15 
8 
248 
105 
47 
47 


14 
172 
139 
263 
134 


28 


11 

108 

4 
55 


85 

14 
21 
15 
146 
HI 
16 
14 
i:{ 
14 
2 


597 

1,224 
870 

1.953 
649 
740 
328 
265 

2,342 
493 
797 
921 
745 

2,557 

2^647 
841 

2,741 
568 
588 
815 
591 

7,621 

5.757 
708 
481 
670 

3,033 
585 
153 
8t« 
926 
334 

1,1-29 
6d5 
817 
173 

2,J74 
322 

1.267 
7:i4 
604 
401 
4i5 
187 
520 
214 

1,277 
30 
560 
438 
194 
637 
175 

1,878 
140 
440 
930 
146 
183 
853 
240 
571 

3,  )G1 

1.457 
707 
477 
214 
223 
299 
587 


86 


55 


198 


hft. 


14 


14 


120 


32  ' 


17  i  25 


Died. 


Aged   Affed 
over  5  nnaer  5 
yeara.  ,  years. 


80  101  a 


13 


I 


I 


44  38 
7  f  6 
3  I  4 
3  I  5 

11  14 


24  I 
2 

?i 

ia  i 
13  i 

9  I  J 

11 

7J  i: 

6  !  J 

15  I ; 

15  I  J 


I. 


13 
16 
12 
6 
14 
19 
10 

4:s 

3 

2 

7 

1 

5,  11 

2  I  3 
22  ,  18 
21  ;  20 


L_ 


8 
16 

7 

15  '  ;;4 
U  23 
29  ;  70 

5  18 

4   6. 

7  i  U  . 

"   16"l! 

5,. 
36  I 
38  . 


1 1  <: 


4 

10 

5 

3 
12 

4 
14 

5 

2 

7 

1  i 

II 

6  I 
«i 

1  i 


17 
15 
'25 

..:•  10 

4  13 

2  t  18 

5  10 

5  I  4J 
1  '  10 


5 
9 
5 

1  10 
6  23 
8  80 

2  20 
..  10 


BeooTored. 


.I'T'  1 

.....  12 


214 

1,004 

230 

425 

171 

164 

1,208 

198 

411 

476 

896 

1.412 

1,252 

454 

1,404 

200 

844 

199 

244 

8,907 

3,031 

435 

254 

814 

1,877 

297 

77 

425 

476 

185 

557 

405 

431 

64 

1,287 

149 

632 

361 

810 

186 

206 


102 
628 

20 
245 
209 

77 
280 

59 
719 

62 
246 
421 

65 
121 
102 
114 
320 
1.758 
727 
565 
280 
100 
1*20 
164 
430 


278 
870 
151 
848 
220 
279 
121 

95 

834 

150 

336 

373 

284 

1. 032 

1,141 

335 

881 

209 

193 

115 

230 

3.599 

-2,472 

823 

178 

310 

1.577 

262 

67 
404 
412 
137 
520 
231 
820 

00 
1,36'i 
136 
535 
270 
223 
170 
184 

83 
166 

71 
675 
9 
255 
159 

82 
270 

80 
631 

43 
170 
376 

54 

51 
125 

90 
202 
1.373 
I  588 
I  162 
176 
I   90 

93 
132 
142 


49 

1& 

a 

4» 

184 

27 

17 

4 

230 

117 

2S 

84 

46 

93 

58 

40 

416^ 

125 

20 


2& 
234 
12 
28 
31 
64 
22 

6- 
41 
32 

5 
83 
51 
5» 
86 

» 
25 

a 

64 
4» 
25 
20 

70 

6- 

160 

1 

60 

58 

20 

56^ 

26 

15 

17 

8 

94 

17 

6- 

57 

31 

33 

T 

112 

20 

11 

15 

9 

2 

» 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table. 


CLA86  L-ZYMOTIC  DI3. 
£AS£S. 

Order  1— Miasmatic  Disbasbb. 

Typhoid  fever 70 

Typhus  fover 2 

Typho  mulai  ial  fever 116 

KeniilWnt  fover 1, 010 

Quotidian  i  n  te  r  m  i  t  te  n  t 

fover    2,954 

Te)  tian  intenuitteut  fover  2, 876 
<^uartaniutermikteDt  fever  112 
Congestive  inter  m  i  1 1  e  n  t 

fover 10 

Acute  diarrhea 3,864 

Chrome  diurrh*  a 37 

Acute  dysentery 9i4 

€hi  onio  dysentery 21 

Ery^ipilus 234 

Hospital  gangrene 1 

I'yffiniiu S 

Small-pox 4 

Chiclicn-pox 310 

Miasles 28 

boat  let  fever 22 

Munipi   809 

TonsUitla  (quinsy) 1,102 

Diphtheria.  13 

£pidcniio  catarrh    (Influ- 
enza) .        .   2,120 

Whooping  cough    304 

Cerebio-spinalmeninj^tJs.        39 
Other  diseases  ol  this  or- 
der        63 

Order  2.— BxTHiCTic  Dibbasks. 

Primary  syphilis 463 

Constitutional  syphilis  ...  571 

Oononhea 860 

Oouori  heal  orchitis 21 

Ootiorrheal  ophthalmia  .   .  117 
Stricture  of  urethra  (gon- 
orrheal)      24 

Bit()  of  serpent 14 

Malignant  pustule  2 

Otb.  r  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   U 

Order  3.— DiBTic  Disbases. 


Starvation 

Scurvy  

Purpura 

Inebriation 

DeUrium  tremens . 


4 

104 

7 

4 

1 


Class  II.— CON^STITUTIONAL 
DISBASES. 

Order  1.— Diathetic  Disbasbs. 

A  cute  rhenroatism 2, 427 

Chronic  rheamatlsm 982 

Ansraia 175 

Dropsy  (when  not  a  mere 
syiiipton   of  disease  of 

hVai-t,  liver,  or  Icidneys)  89 

Cancer 6 

Epithelioma 1 

Tumors 75 

Dry  gangrene 4 

Other  diseases  of  this  or 

der 59 

Order  2.— Tudbrculab  Dkbabbs. 

Consumption 1,019 

Sorofula 2,26* 


Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der         6 

Class  m.— PARASITIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Itch 8,653 

Tape- worms 3:{4 

Luuibricoid  worms 725 

AscHriiies 419 

Trtchiniusis 1 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   23 

Class  IV.— LOCAL  DISBASES. 

Order  1.— Disbasbs  of  the  Kbry- 

OUS  STSIKK. 

Apoplexy 5 

Convulsions 103 

Chorea 27 

Epilepsy 29 

Headache 1,244 

Insanity 11 

Inflammation  of  the  brain .  19 
Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  ...  11 
Inflammation  of  the  spinal 

cord 9 

Keuraloia 1,775 

Paralysis 64 

Sunstroke 6 

Tetanuto 2 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   146 

Order  2.— Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Conjunctivitis 7,860 

Iritis 60 

Cataract 15 

Amaurosis 8 

Other  diseases  of  this  or> 
der 856 

Order  8.— DmEASES  of  tbb  Bab. 

Otorrhea 861 

Inflammation  of  the  inter- 

nalear 181 

Deafness 27 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   85 

Order  4.— Disbasbs  of  the  Ob- 

OAMS  of  ClBCULATIOir. 

Inflammation  of  pericar- 
dium      2 

Dropsy  of  pericardium  .  .  2 

Hypertrophy  of  heart 17 

Valvular  disease  of  heart.  85 

Dropsy  from  heart  disease .  3 

Aneniism 3 

Phlebitis 1 

Varicose  Teins 4 

Other  diseases  of  Uiis  or- 
der     16 

Order  5.-  Disbasbs  of  the  Res- 
pieatobt  Obgaxs. 

Asthma 89 

CaUrrii 2,045 

Acute  bronchitis 4,  l&O 

rhrnnic  bronchitis 320 

iDflamroatiou  of  larynx...  473 
Inflaromatiou  of  lungs  ....  668 
Inflammation  of  pleura. . .      159 


Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   


152 


Order  6.— Diseases  of  the  Di- 
gestive OBOAXS. 

Colic 607 

Constipation 4,402 

Cholera  morbus 177 

Dyspepsia 966 

lufl.immation  of  stomach  .  157 
Inflammation  of  bowels  ..  47 
Inflammation    of    perito- 
neum..   14 

Ascites li 

Hemorrhage  from  stomach  27 

Hemorrhage  from  bowels  .  IS 

Fistula  in  ano 5 

Piles 54 

Prolapsus  ani 7 

Inguinal  hernia 19 

Acute    iflflammation    of 

Uver 68 

Chronio    inflammation    of 

liver 18 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 1 

Dropsy  from  hepatic  dis- 
ease   1 

Jaundice 48 

Biliary  calculi 2 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen;  4 

Enlarged  spleen 85 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der   390 

/ 

Order  7.— Diseases  of  the  Ubi- 

MABT  AXD  GBKITAL  OBOANS. 

Inflammation  of  kidneys  .  69 

Bright's  disease 4 

Diabetes 4 

Gravel 8 

Calculus S 

Inflammation  of  bladder  .  46 

Incontinence  of  arine  ....  39 

Retention  of  urine 80 

Inflammation    of   testicle 

(not  gonorrheal) 29 

Hydrocele 4 

Varicocele 1 

Hysteria 28 

Prolapsus  uteri 19 

Disease  of  uterus 131 

Other  diseases  of  this  or- 
der      136 

Order  8.— Diseases  of  the  Boxes 
AKD  JonriB. 

Inflammation    of    perios- 
teum      6 

Inflflmmat ion  of  bones  ...  4 

Caii»^s 85 

Necrosis* 9 

Infl  immation  of  Joints  ...  47 

Anchylosis 6 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  4 

Order  9. —Disbasbs  of'.thb  In- 

TBGUMEMTABT  SYSTEM. 

Abscess - 545 

Boil 219 

Carbuncle 18 

Ulcer 654 

Whitlow        86 

Skin  diseases  (not  includ- 
ing syphilitic  skin  affec- 

tionsoritch) 2,607 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  6L 
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Class  V.-VIOLBNT  DIS- 
EASES  AND  3>BATHS. 

Order  1.— Wouhds,  In jubibs,  ajcd 

ACCJD£KTB. 

Boms  and  scalds 368 

Braises 609 

Concas^on  of  the  brain  . .         8 


Drowning 1 

Sprains 273 

Dislocation* 86 

Frost-bite 72 

Simple  fracture  (not  gun- 
shot)   98 

Compound    fracture   (not 

gunshot) 9 

Gunshotwoond 43 


Incised  wound 820 

Lacerated  wound 198 

Punctured  wound 91 

Poisoning 93 

Otherdiseasesof  this  order  46 

Order  2.— Homicidb 11 

Order  3.— SuiciDX 6 


GRAND  TOTALS. 

Bemainins  under  treatment  from  last  year 8,097 

Taken  sick  and  wounded  during  year:  Males,  36,092 ;  females,  29,264 65,866 

Recovered:  Males,  33,1U0;  females,  28  512 ^...  63,612 

Deaths:  Males  over  5  years,  498 ;  under  5  years,  205* 708 

Deaths:  Females  over  5  years,  484 ;  under  5  years,  222* 706 

Births:  Indians,  1,529;  half  breeds,  179;  whites,  33* 1,741 

Births:  Males,  903?  females,  838* 1,741 

Vaccinated:  Successfully,  405 ;  unsuccessfully,  258 728 

Remaining  under  treatment  June  30  8,488 

*  This  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  report<:d  by  agency  physicians.    For  births  and  deaths  M 
reported  by  agents,  including  agencies  where  there  are  no  physicians,  see  table,  pages  412-426. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD    OF    INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS,   WITH  THEIR 
POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  ohairman,  15  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lak«*,  N.  Y. 

William  McMichael,  265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

James  Lidgerwood,  835  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Waldby,  Adrian,  Mich. 

M»rrill  E.  Gate;},  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

John  H.  CharUon,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

LIST   OF   INDIAN   AGENCIES    FORMERLY  ASSIGNED    TO   THE    SEVERAL 
RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Santee,  Nebraska,  Otoe,  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Levi  K, 
Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends. — Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita,  Osage,  and  Sac 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.    James  E.  Khoades,  1316  Filbert  street,  PhilcSLelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  Round  Valley,  and  Tule  River,  in  California ;  Yakama, 
Neali  Bay,  and  Qninaielt,  in  Washington  Territory  ;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon; 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana ;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho ;  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Rev,  Dr.  J.  b£,  Reid,  secretary  Misshnary  Society  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  H05  Broadway,  New  York  Citii,  . 

Catholic. — Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grande  Ronde  and 
Umatilla,  in  Oregon;  Flaihead  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Rock  and  DeviPs  Lake,  in 
Dakota.     The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  liOl  G  street,  Washington,  D.*C. 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chocraws,  Cbickasaws,  and  S^miooles),  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada  in  Nevada.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  secretary 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  Temple  Court,  Beekman  street.  New  Fork  City, 

Presbyterian. — Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico;  Nez 
Percys,  in  Idaho ;  and  Uiutah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  secretary  Board 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street.  New  York  City.  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  Kendall,  secretary  Board  Home  Missions  Presbyterian  Church,  280  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Congregational. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin ;  Sisseton  and  Fort 
Ber  hold,  in  Dakota;  and  S'Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E. 
Strieby,  ttecretary  Amencan  Missionary  Association.  56  Reade  street.  New  York  City, 

Protestant  Episcopal.— White  Earth,  in  Minnesota ;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brul^, 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory  ;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Rev.  G  F.  Flitchner,  secretary  Board  of  Mis- 
sions ^f  the  Protectant  Episcopal  Church,  22  Bible  House,  New  York  City, 

Unitarian. — Ouray,  in  Utah.  Rev.  G.  Reynolds,  secretary  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciAlion,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

United  Presbyterian.— Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Rev.  John  G.  Brown,  D.  D., 
secretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Evangelical  Lutheran.— Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  California* 
Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  Washington,  D,  C.  ' 

Special  Indian  agents  at  large : 

William  Parsons Hartford ,  Conn. 

James  L.  Robinson Franklin,  N.  C. 

Henry  Heth ^ Richmond,  Va. 

Henrys.  Welton Springfield, 111. 

Eugene  E.  White Presoott,  Ark. 
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BEP0RT8    OF   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 


Chilocco,  Indian  Tbrbitort,  SfptembeVf  1886. 
Sir:  The  Cbilocco  iDdian  school  has  prospered  dnring  the  past  year.    On  taking 
charge  of  the  school,  Augnst  17,  1886,  i  found  in  attendance  only  80  pnpils.    The 
school  was  filled  as  soon  as  possible.    Daring  the  year  904  pnpils  have  been  enrolled, 
distributed  as  follows : 


Pawnees 37 

Potawattomies 55 

Otoes 14 

Shawnees 3 

Apaches 1 

Sac  and  Fox 3 

Tonkaways. 5 

Wichitas 12 


Ottawas 6 

Delawares 2 

Comanches 4 

Caddoes 22 

lowas 12 

Kiowas 8 

Arapahoes 8 

Cheyennes 7 


The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  168Hf  the  highest  I  think  in  the  history  of 
the  school. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pnpils  in  the  literary  department  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, in  some  cases  remarkable.  I  think  the  progress  made  by  ihe  finpils  in  this 
school  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  same  number  of  white  children  in  the 
States. 

The  pupils  have  worked  well.  Many  of  them  had  never  had  a  hoe  in  their  hands  or 
stood  behind  a  plow.  Not  only  have  they  learned  to  nse  these  tools  well,  but  better 
than  that— the  habit  of  continued  labor.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  willing- 
ness manifested  by  the  punils  in  the  performance  of  their  various  tasks.  During  the 
year  they  have  plowed  and  cultivated  300  acres  of  land— 125  acres  of  oats.  125  acres 
of  corn,  rO  acres  of  millet,  besides  15  acres  of  garden.  All  of  the  work  has  been  done 
by  Indian  pupils.  I  have  not  spent  one  dollar  for  white  labor  outside  of  hay-making 
last  summer.  We  have  endeavored  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  support  themselves  when 
they  return  to  their  homes.  An  Indian  returning  home  from  school  finds  but  little  to 
do  save  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  care  of  cattle.  The  Chilocco  school  has 
peculiar  advantages  in  the  way  of  affording  instmction  in  these  respects.  While  the 
Doys  have  cultivated  the  crops  diligent  y,  the  seasons  have  been  most  unpropitions 
in  this  section.  The  oat  and  millet  crops  are  almost  entire  failures  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather  and  its  accustomed  accompaniment,  the  chintz-bug.  The  com  crop  was 
damaged  by  a  hail-storm  of  unprecedented  severity  in  May.  The  yield  will  be  about 
3,000  bushels.  We  have  fed  the  children  largely,  during  the  summer,  on  vegetables 
from  the  garden.  A  favorable  year  the  farm  and  garaen  will  furnish  sufficient  feed 
for  stock  and  supplies  for  t>able  use. 

The  school  has  a  herd  of  150  cows,  55  yearlings,  and  70  calves  increase  from  the 
herd  during  the  past  year)  48  hoj|^  and  pigs,  12  nmles,  9  horses.  The  loss  in  cattle 
last  winter  was  considerable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  herd  many  of  the  cows 
were  very  inferior  and  very  old ;  this,  together  with  the  severity  of  the  winter  and 
insufflc'ient  shelter,  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  the  school  herd. 

About  $.3,000  worth  of  improvements  and  repairs  have  been  made  during  the  year, 
and  paid  for  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  school.  A  granary  40 
feet  by  30  feet  has  been  erected,  and  a  blacksmith's  and  wheelwright  shop.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  a  cattle-shed  300  feet  by  28  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  The  buildings 
have  been  thoroughly  drained  with  8  and  4  inch  drain-tile,  the  main  pipe  emptying 
into  Cbilocco  Creek,  900  feet  from  the  main  building.  This  drainage  has  been  put  in 
at  a  cost  of  $650.  The  school  building  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  whitewashed, 
painted  and  put  in  good  repair  for  the  school  term. 

During  the  year  wo  have  had  no  trouble  with  drunken  Indians  or  cowboys.  We 
have  had  the  good-will,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  citizens  of  that  part  of  Kansas  con- 
tiguous to  the  school  reservation. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkable.  During  the  fiscal  year  we  had 
no  deaths,  and  but  little  serious  sickness.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Chilocco  school  is 
equal  to  any  similar  institution,  and  surpassed  by  none  m  its  adaptation  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  Indian  youth. 

This  school  stands  greatly  in  need  of  additional  buildings.  A  bam  is  much  needed ; 
a  hospital ;  a  store-room ;  a  shoemakers'  shpp ;  a  good  laundry.  Only  $2,000  has  been 
appropriated  to  build  a  bam,  other  ontbuTldings,  shops,  and  to  pay  for  repairs.  Two 
thousand  dollars  will  hardly  buy  the  material  for  such  a  bam  as  ought  to  be  bnilt, 
much  less  pay  for  its  construction. 

A  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  shoe  shop  will  be  opened  by  the  1st  of  October  next. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  has  been  $27,927.10,  about  $3,000  of  which  waa 
used  for  improvements  and  repairs. 

There  are  on 6  or  two  suggestions  I  would  respectfully  make  in  closing  my  report. 
I  think  the  Indian  parents  should  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  tnese schools. 
The  delay  and  difficulty  in  filling  them  is  very  disadvantageous,  both  to  the  Utenuy 
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and  ftnmiriftl  sneoMS  of  the  sbhool.  That  superintendent  must  be  »  bold  man  who 
frOl  mako  mneh  of  an  ontlay  of  money  until  ne  can  approximate,  at  least,  what  hit 
ayerage  attendance  will  be.  There  are  to  my  knowledge  thousands  of  Indian  dhU- 
dien  of  school  age  in  the  Tenitory  to-day  who  are  not  in  the  school,  and  yet  it  some- 
times requires  a  month  of  hard  work  to  get  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  one-half 
doeen  Indian  children  for  them  to  be  taken  off  to  sohooL  They  are  not  prepared  to 
Judge  in  such  matters,  and  some  one  else  should  act  for  them. 

Another  sugsestion  I  would  make  is  this :  The  regular  ration  is  too  small  for  tha 
pupils  of  a  training  school  who  work  one-half  of  erery  day.  It  should  be  increased 
and  greater  variety  of  food  allowed. 

Very  respectftilly,  

WALTER  B.  BRANHAM,  Jr., 

Sitperimim^imt 
The  OomosaiOBrut  ov  Iodux  Awaibs. 
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▲ddvMMB  of  Botiid  of  Indian  CommissUmers 400 

IndiMi  agents 401 

•operintendentB  of  Indian  Bcbooli 400 

JLfaBeiaB,  ooDSOUdation  of  Uintah  and  Ooray.Jnly  1, 1880 810 

sab.  four,  Inolnded  in  Ponoa,  &o..  Agency 180 

Agsnoy  buildings  at  Colville  Agency,  location  should  be  changed 880 

new,anoaldbeestabliuiedforC(Bnrd'A16neBeserye 280 

snb,  at  WolfPoInt,  Montana,  should  be  broken  up 184 

Agent  needed  for  Pa]>ago  Indians 88 

should  hayeamhority  over  Indians  off  their  reservations 244 

Agents,  addressee  of 401 

burdelksome  duties  of 124 

changed  four  times  in  four  years  at  Fort  Peck  Aeenoy,  Montana 188 

Agreement,  Ckm,  modification  of;  should  be  ratified  by  Congress   375 

Agrioultaral  implements  at  agencies,  care  of '^^"» 

Agriculture.    {Bm  Crops,  Fanning  and  Land.)  

Afiu^ai  schools  established  in  and  appropriations  made  for  education  in LXIX 

Albuque^iue  school,  attendance  at 200 

will  be  conducted  hereafter  by  Goyemment ..LiLa-VUl 

AlcohoUo  drinks  and  narcotics,  evil  efiSdcts  of,  to  be  taught  in  Indian  schools julv,IiX3^EII.206 

Allotments  in  serenity  and  patents  for  land,  number  of.  issued  to  Indians  during  the  year —  XIX 

desindby  Indians  of  Yitkama  Agency 247 

desired  by  Winnebagoes 188 

Indiansof  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  to  have 178 

Klamaths  in  Caliibmia  anzioas  for 48 

to  SOOIndians  of  Sisseton  Agency 85 

Indians  on  Muckleshoot  and  Madison  Beservee,  Washington .  245 

Poncas  in  Indian  Territory 185 

Sioux  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 80 

Stookbridge  and  Mnnsee  Indians 250 

must  be  taken  by  Indians,  and  tribal  relations  abandoned lY 

not  desired  by  Indians  of  Neah  Bay  Agency 230 

Yankton  Indians 86 

number  of,  made  to  varioos  tiibes,  table 882-411 

of  Puvallo^  Indians  reaurveyed  and  marked  at  their  expense 248 

shoulu  be  made  among  Indians  of  five  civilised  tribes vixi 

on  lands  north  of  Cheyenne  Biver,  Dakota 58 

small,  eiven  to  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  to  encourage  fuming 215 

to  Ind&ns  of  Crow  Creek  Agency  have  proved  verv  beneficial 08 

toShawnees,  Indian  Territory,  should  be  approved 148 

(See  Homesteads  and  Patents.) 

.D.8.,  clerk,  in  charge  Lower  BrulO  Asency,  reportof 72 

Anderson,  W.  W.,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bnue  Agenov,  Dakotiw  annual  report  of. 00 

Annuities  and  supplies  for  Indians  of  Uintah  Agency  should  be  decreased 227 

cash,  paid  to  Delawares  of  Union  Agency,  Indian  Tertltoiy,  should  be  eootlnnad..  101 

Indians  of  Pottawatoime  Agenov.  ffsnsae,  from  their  trust  ftmd 102 

Aannity  of  il,000  paid  by  Oovernment  to  Oneidas  of 'Wisconsin -. 251 

Apaches  at  Carlisle  schooUprogrees  snd  conductof 18 

Chiricahua  and  warm  Springs,  removal  of,  a  wise  step..... 41 

JicariUa.  (As  Jicarilla.) 

KiowiL  dtc.  Agency,  energy  and  industry  of 128 

Mesoalero.  (Sss  Mescalero.) 

San  Caries  Agency,  Arisona,  report  concerning 88 

Appfentlces  at  Cxow  Agency,  Montana,  doing  very  well. 174 

four,  at  Lower  BrulO  Agency 75 

at  Bound  Yalley  Agency,  six  Indians  employed 470 

Yankton  Agency 8 

small  pay  of,  discouraffing 40 

Ap^oprlation  for  Haskell  Institute,  recommendations  as  to  its  expeoditiirs 2 7 

Appropriations  made  for  Indian  school  work, changes  In  reocmmeoded ...........LX  X  Vlil 

Ar^panoes  and  Cheyennes,  report  on  conditioB  and  habits  of — 114 

(iGwCbevennes.) 

Korthem,  rroort  on  condition  of 258 

Areas  of  Indian  reservations,  table 881 

Arickarees,  numberand  condition  of 02 

Annstrong;  S.  C,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institnte^  annual  report  of. 28 
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Arrert  of  white  llopor  dealer  of  Grande  Sonde  Agency &• 

▲flhley.  Chat.  F.,  Colorado  Biver  Agency,  Axdsona,  annual  report  of 9t 

AMinaboines,  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  report  on  oonditioii  of 1^ 

Fort  Peck  Agracy,  Montana,  Bhenld  ^  moved 184 

B. 

Bad  Blver  Beeerve  (Fishery),  Bxecntive  order  relating  to  •. 877 

Baldwin,  M.D.,  Blackfeet  Agency.  Montana,  annual  report  of... 170 

Bannaoks  and  Shoshones,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  condition  of 107 

Belknap,  C.  G.,  Tule  Blver  Agency,  Cflifomia,  annual  report  of 48 

Bell,  Capt  Jaa.M.,XJ.8.  A.,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 76 

Benevolent  contributions  made  for  Carlisle  echool 22 

Bitter  Root  Valley  Renerve,  Montana,  Executive  order  relating  to 896 

Births  and  deaths  among  Crows  about  equal 176 

nearly  equal  among  Poncas  during  year 186 

.  number  of.  among  Indians  during  the  year,  table 41S-42S 

Black  Bob  Shawnees.    (/^MShawnees.) 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Montann.  annual  report  of  Agent,  Baldwin 176 

Blood  and  Piegan  Indiana,  Blackfeet  Agency  status,  &o 171 

Reserve.  Montana,  Executive  order  relating  to  886 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  addresses  of 460 

Bosque  Retlondo  Reserve,  Now  Mexico,  Executive  orders  relating  to 846 

Branham,  Walter  R.,  Cbilooco  school,  annual  repoit  of 465 

Breaking.    (See  Land.) 

Bridges  made  and  repaired  at  Shoshone  Agency 866 

twenty  built  on  Omaha  Reservation  by  the  Indiana  durins  the  year Ig7 

Brown  Earth  Settlement,  near  Sisseton  Reservation,  general  condition  of 86 

Buckley,  Patrick,  Tulalip,  Agency.  Washington  Terriory,  annual  report  of. —  845 

Buildings,  agency,  erected  at  Xisqually  Agency  by  Indian  labor 844 

Lower  Bml6  Agency,  sufficient  for  agenoy  pnrposee • .       71 

Otoe  Re(«etsation.  number,  condition,  repura  needed,  Ao 188 

Pawnee  ReSbrvation,  very  dilapidated 187 

Quapaw 'Agency,  in  medium  repair 141 

Tnle  River,  Caluomin,  burned 48 

White  Earth,  most  of  them  need  repair 168 

and  Improvements  at  Ouray  Agency 28 

Blaokfeet  Agency,  need  slight  repairs 170 

by  Indians  of  Osage  Agency,  marked  improvement  in « 182 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  in  Mr  condition 83 

Oolville  Agencv.  authority  given  to  purchase  new  material  Ibr 236 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  destroyed  bv  flre  in  Augnat,  loaa  67,000 174 

number  and  condition  of 176 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  three  new,  erected 88 

GrandeRonde  Agency,  very  dilapidated 205 

Hoopa  Valley  Agenoy,  California,  few  in  number  and  genenUj  dllHiildaf^d  46 

Kiowa  and  Oomanche  and  Wiohita  Agenoy  in  very  dilapidatad  eoofflttoa 128 

Lemhi  Agenoy,  poor  condition  of 119 

MaoUnao  Agency,  Michigan,  number  and  condition  of 161 

Kevada  Agency,  in  good  condition 194 

Ponca  Agency,  need  painting  andplaatering 186 

Qninaiell  Agenoy,  very  dilapidated  and  dangerooa  to  nae.*. 246 

Umatilla  Agency,  in  rotten  condition,  ehoold  be  leplaeed  1^  new 810 

Takama  Agenoy,  in  remarkably  good  oondition 247 

0. 

Oaddoea,  number  and  condition  of ;  are  retrograding • •..•.••.—•• 128 

G«np  Giant Reaerve,  Ariaona.  Bzeoatlve  order  relatingto 262 

Verde  BeaeiTe,  Arlaona,  Executive  orders  relating  to — ••....^^fS&SW 

OaiMbilitiee  of  the  Indiana .hXT%  I V 

OanlaleSohoc^  Penn^ylTaDia,  annual  report  of  OaptR.H.  Pratt,  aapecinteBden*. 18 

remarks  of  aohoolanperintoident  on  ^ LX 

CalUe,  beef,  and  stock;  holding  of  agency  herd  ot  an  extravMant  measure »^...  128 

oomplaiDte  thai  Cheyennea  and  Arapahoee  have  deprecuMsd  on 122 

Government,  427  bead  at  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Tenitofy 144 

iasaed  Indians,  attempts  to  prevent  purcnaae  oi;  by  white  men 108 

ofPawneessoilbilngRom"  Texas  fever" — 187 

ownedbyCberokeelTation,  about  200,000  head — ^ 146 

valnaMe  herds  of,  owned  by  Uintah  Utes • 227 

work,  much  needed  by  Poncas  in  Indian  Territory 186 


(iSMtttoek^ 

good  eflbots  of  ordering  off  ftomCheye] . 

mtmdlng  on  lands  of  udims  of  Union  Agenoy  very  troaUsaome 167 


CMMemen,  good  eflects  of  ordering  off  from  Cheyenne  and  Aiapaho  Beser  v 114 


Shoshone  Beeervaiion 261 

Oaiyiises,  resort  on  condition  of 217 

Ocnsos  of  Onetokees,  Indian  Territory. »...;^^^. 147 

ChttyeBnes,  Arapahoes,  andPlheBnie  Sioux  show  great  rednetfcm  In  niunber  of  Iih 

Glow  Creek  Agenoy,  Dakota,  no  trouble  in  makfaig  oorreot 68 

TttdJama  and  soiiool  employes  at  Cheyenne  and  Axapaho  Agenoy •—— 116 

of  Cheyenne  River  A^^ency,  Dakota 51 

Colorado  Biver  Agoicy 85 

Crow  Agenoy,  Montana 172 


FVirt  BcMknap  Agency,  Montana     161 

Fort  Berthold  .Agenoy,  Dakota 68 
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of  iDdtaDS  of  Hoopa  Valley  and  KlamaOiBMervstioBS 42,48 

Kiowa,  ComaiioIie,aBdWichlte  Agency 187,138,182 

LaPointe  Agency,  Wisconsin 255 

Lemhi  Agency 112 

Lower  Braid  Agency 72 

Haokinac  Agency 164 

NavE^o  Agency       904 

Ifeah  Bay  Agency 286 

Neyada  Agency,  Nerada 196 

Kez  Perce  Agency,  no  ftinds  available  for 118 

Pine  Ridge  Agency 76 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemeha  Agency,  Kansas,  status,  Ac 168 

Qnapaw  Agency,  characteristics  ana  general  status 189 

Qoinaielt  Agencj',  statas,  &c 237 

Bound  Valley  Agency 46 

Santee  Affency 189,191 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota 87 

Tnie  River  Agency,  California 48 

Turtle  Mountain  Reservation 60 

Umatilla  Agency 217 

Warm  Spring  Agency,  Oregon 821 

Yankton  Agency 108 

Moquis  Indians  of  Nav%Jo  Agency 206 

school  children  of  Santee  Agency • 191 

tribesof  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  uidian  Territory 145 

Ohaclos*  band,  removal  of;  to  Flathead  Reserve 179 

Chase,  Horace  R.,  Genoa  school,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of 8 

Cbehalis  Indians,  lands  of  still  unpatented 848 

reserve,  Washington  Territory,  Bxeontive  orders  relating  to 858 

Ghepalis  Indians  are  eelf-snpportinc  by  farming     .' 289 

Cherokee  reserve  in  Arkansas,  legislation  providing  for  sale  of 272 

Cherokees,  political  districts  of,  condition,  &c 147 

Bastem,  decision  of  Supreme  Conn  as  to  rights  of,  among  Cherokees  in  Indian 

Territory L 

hold  in  common  100,000  acres  in  North  Carolina 208 

shoold  remove  to  Indian  Territory LI 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  repdrt  of  Acting  Agent  Lee 114 

reserve,  Colorado,  Execative  orders  relating  to 814 

Indian  Territory,  Executive  order  relating  to 327 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  census  shows  reduction  in  number  of ■  XXXVI 

remarkable  progress  made  by XHI,  XVIIL120 

removal  of,  recommended Xil 

should  have  title  to  their  reserve 118 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  A  pent  Charles  E.  McChesney 61 

Cheyennes,  Northern,  at  Tongue  River,  report  on  condition  of 186 

in  Montana,  survey  of  lands  of  XLVllI 

legislation  relative  to  unexpended  funds  of 264 

reserve  in  Montana,  Executivo  order  relating  to 889 

Chickasaws,  schools  among 158 

Chief  '*Black  Dog  '*  has  excellent  influence  over  Osage  Indiauft 133 

Chilocco  school,  graduates  of,  should  be  settled  on  allotmeuts  near  school LXIlI 

remarks  of  school  superintendent  on    LXm 

reserve,  Indian  Territory,  Executive  order  relating  to 828 

report  of  Walter  R.  Branham,  superintendMit » 465 

5  Tonka wa  pupils  sent  to 189 

Chimehneyis,  condition  of 85 

Chlppewais,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  report  on  condition  of 254 

of  Michigan,  treaties  with  and  condition  of 168,164 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  report  on  condition  and  progress  of 168 

Chootaws,  schools  among 158 

Christian  Indians.    (See  Munsee. ) 

Church  buildings  and  church  members,  number  of,  on  Indian  reservations  (table) '  412-486 

Churches.  2  (Episcopal  and  Methodist)  on  Oneida  Reserve,  Wisconsin 851 

(5m  Missionary  and  Religious.) 

Citisens,  Indians  of  Michigan  are 165 

under  treaty  of  1868,  Santee  Sioux  patentees  oan'become .' 189 

Citisens' dtess,  Indiansof  Oow  Creek,  &c..  Agency  desire  to  adopt 66 

number  of  Indians  who  wear  (table) 892,411 

worn  by  all  Indians  of  Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan 166 


wornby  all  Indians  of  Nisqually  Agency    844 

worn  by  many  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 828 

worn  by  50  per  cent,  of  Indians  of  Xeimii  Agency 110 


Gitisenahip  amonff  five  civilized  tribes,  disputed  claims  to XLIV,155 

for  Indiansof  "five  civilized  tribes" X 

graduates  from  schools  should  have XXV,  61 

should  be  conferred  upon  all  Indians  under  certain  conditions 61 

should  be  confbrred  nx>on  Stockbridges  and  Munsees 168, 250 

Civilisation  among  the  Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  great  progress  in.  TlUages  deserted.  64 

of  Ininanaof  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  rapid  progress  in 196 

Nisqually  Agency,  thai  of  ordhaary  fhmtlenman 244 

Shoshone  Agency,  lowstateof 260 

Klamath  and  Modoc  IiMlaos,  rapid  progress  in 214 

Pima  Agtrucy  Indians,  progress  in 88 

New  York  Indians,  steady  progress  in 207 

Siletz  Indians,  rapid  progress  in 217 

Oneidasof  Wisconsin, welfadvanced in 251 

the  tJtes  have  acquired  only  the  vices  of 236 
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Olalms,  dmradatioii.    (84$  Depredation. ) 

Clerk,  shipping,  atftoshvUle, aboold  be  under  ordan  of  Pine  BldgengflBi 77 

ClerlcB.    (JMfBinploy^.) 

Mnney,  haveaoceptedpoeitions  withontreeliiingTeqaireneBli W 

selection  and  appointment  of  made  dirMtlyny  Indian  Offlee TXX, 

Cleveland,  'WUliam  J.,  missionaix  Roaebod  Agency,  report  of SS 

Coal  mines  in  Choctaw  Nation,  union  Agency Id 

on  Grow  Beserve,  Montana,  indications  of ...  / 176 

on  the  White  Honntain  Seservation,  Arixona XLI 

Coeor  d*A16ne  Beaerre,  Idaho,  Bxeontive  orders  relating  to Stt 

Coeor  d'AlAnes  are  Indnstrious  and  enterprising tU 

Coffey,  B.,  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annoal  report  of 117 

ColoradoBiver  Agency,  Arisona,  annual  report  of  Agent  Ashley 95 

Beserve,  Arizona,  Bxecntive  orders  relating  to lOt 

Cdnmbia  or  Moses  Beserve,  Washington  Territory,  Executive  orders  relating  to 161 

Colville  Agenoy,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Moore S81 

Beserve.  Washington  Territorv,  Bxeontive  orders  relating  to 866 

Ceaanches  and  Kiowas.    (A^Kiowas.) 

characteristics  and  condition  of 137 

Ceaimissien  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  for  removal  to  White  Xartii 

jfteserve » 176 

should  be  appointed  by  Congress  to  visit  tribes  in  Indian  Territory XIV 

to  negotiate  with  various  tribes  in  Northwest,  law  providing  for XXXy,M6 

Umatilla,  should  include  some  one  from  Washington 218 

Commissioner,  Unitea  States,  should  be  appointed  at  Cheyenne  and  ArMaho  Agenoy IS 

Conrardy,  Bev.  L.  L^  Umatilla  Indians  opposed  to  his  plans  for  opening  nrms S16 

Cook,  Bev.  Joseph  w.,  report  of,  on  missionary  work  by  Episcopalians  among  Yankton  Sioux .  162 

Council  and  ohiefii  for  Otoes  and  MiSsourias  appointed  bv  agent,  with  good  result 138 

Court-house  at  TulaUp  Agei«cy,  agent  asks  antoority  to  Duild M6 

Coort  of  lodimi  oflholsea,  animportantliMstorat  Yankton  Agency;  Judges  should  be  paid 96 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  none  as  yet  established ISt 

Cheyenne Biver  Agency,  veryralcient 66 

GrowCreek,  dto,  Agency 66 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  thirty-seven  cases  tried 56 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  working  very  well 186 

Grand  Bonde  Agency,  in  succes^ftil  operation 606 

judges  of;  sboold  be  paid  salary XZyiI,66^«l,16%180 

Klamath  Agency,  doing  good  work 614 

Mescalero  Agency,  a  farce 601 

Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  in  sucoessfdl  operation,  nmnber  and  kind 

ofcases 167 

Nes  Pero6  Agency,  summary  of  if  ork  daring  year 118 

not  yet  estabuabed  among  Fonoas 186 

not  yet  establiMb^  at  Qmnaielt  Agency 241 

Pawnees  opposed  to  establishment  of 187 

Quapaw  Agency,  in  successful  operation 141 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  doing  good  work 142 

Santee  Agency,  number  and  kind  of  cases  triM 160 

Shoshone  Agency,  impracticable 266 

Sileta  Agency,  agreathelp  toagent 215 

Standing  Bock  Agency,  workmg  successfully 61 

Umatilla  Agency,  a  great  help  to  the  agent 216 

value  of XXVn 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  working  well 226 

White  Barth  Agency,  in  successful  ojperation 166 

working  well  on  all  reservations  of  Nlsqnally  Agency 241 

Caart,  United  States,  should  be  established  in  Indian  Territory  among  five  civilised  tribes. .  XIV,  166 

should  have  Jurisdiction  of  civil  cases  to  which  white  men  in  Indian    

Territory  are  parties XVII 

Cowart,  Fletcher  J.,  Mescalero  Agency,  annunl  report  of. 106  ' 

Cramsie,  John  W.,  Devil's  Lake  Agenoy,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 64 

Creeks,' schools  among,  list 1B8 

Crimes  among  Indians  of  Neah  Bay  Agency,  punishment  avoided^  by  escaping  to  English  soil, 

like  white  men 286 

among  Indians  of  Yskama  Agency  less  in  number  than  in  most  white  oommmiitlea. . .  247 

and  their  punishment  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 166 

and  their  punishment  at  Lemhi  Agency Ill 

by  Indians  of  Nisqually  Agency,  punisnmenlr  avoided  by  leaving  reservation 245 

committed  by  Indians,  Junsdiction  of ,  defects  in  the  law XXVU 

committed  by  Utes ". 227 

committed  by  Indians  can  usually  be  traced  to  whisky 78^166,282 

disorders,  arrests,  &c,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 122 

none  amonff  the  Poncas .,« 186 

noneof  serious  nature  among  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Indian  TerritOTy 142 

number  of,  committed  by  and  against  Indians  (table) 411-426 

of  white  men  against  Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Aiapaho  Agenoy 128 

(Sm  Law  and  Murder.) 

Crops,  good,  raised  by  Indians  on  San  Carlos  Beserve 41 

Grope  tf  Colorado  Biver  Agenoy  a  failuTe 86 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  condition  of 76 

Crows,  Montana,  much  injured  by  drooght 178 

Eastern  Cherokee,  compare  well  with  Sose  of  white  flumen ^.  206 

Fort  Belknap  Indians,  Montana,mnch  injured  by  dron^t 188 

Fort  PeckBeaerve,  destroyed  by  drought  and  insects 181 

Lemhi  Agency  Indians,  estimateof 116 

Lower  Brul4Asency,  much  affected  by  drought m....  7\74 

Menomonee  Indians  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  estimateof 286 
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Oraps  of  HMCMdero  Agency,  ooosiBt  mainly  of  oom •••••••••••••••.•  IM 

Hodooa,  ta^nred  by  drooght —^...^ 140 

Hav|^,  eetimnte  of lOt 

Nas  rero6  Asenoy,  mneh  aiBMSted  l>y  dronghl IIS 

OloM  and  MfisooriM,  maoha£BBOtea  by  droogbi ItS 

Pawnees  at  Ponoa,  &o.,  Agency,  nearly  deetioyed  by  haflFatorm  in  Jima 187 

Pina  Beeerve,  Arisona,  excellent 88 

Ponoae  in  Dakota,  estimate  of IM 

Boeebnd  Agency,  ruined  by  dronght 78 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  esnmate  of •••••  87 

Stockbndge  and  Mnnsee  Indians,  estimate  of • ••  858 

Tbnkawas  make  creditable  sbowmg 188 

Tnlalip  Aeency  Indians,  estimate  of 316 

Warm  Springs  Agency  Indians,  estimate  of 888 

White  Earth  Agency  Indians,  mochli^ared  by  ball  and  ikoot 188 

raised  on  Indian  reservations,  table 888-487 

(See  Farming.) 

Oiow  Agency,  Montana,  annoal  reportof  Agent  WHliamaon 178 

Beeerre,  Montana,  Bzeoutive  order  rSating  to '. 888 

Oiow  Creek  and  Lower  Bral6  Consolidated  Agency,  Dakota,  aannal  report  of  AgenA  ^^mm»  88 

Beserre,  Dakota,  Bzecntive  order  relating  to •  818 

settlers  on,  should  be  removed 78 


Danae,  soil,  abandoned 88^81^188,188 

Danoea,  XncUan,  given  np  by  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanohe,  and  Wichita  Ageooy •••  181 

stiU  practiced  at  Yankton  Agency— opposed  by  Christian  parly 88 

0avfd,  JamesI,  Osage  Agency,  Indian  Terntory,  annual  report  of. 188 

Deaths.   (Am  MortaUty.) 

and  births  amonglndians,  number  of  table 412-485 

Deer  Creek  Beserve,  Minnesota,  Bxecutive  order  relating  to 884 

Delawarea,  number  and  conditi<m  of :  are  retrogradine 128 

Union  Agency,  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  principal  of  their  aonalty 181 

DapredatUm  claims,  examination  of,  in  Indian  Office ZXY 

presented  to  agent  of  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory 181 

Depredatifltti  on  Indian  timber,  legislation  regarding,  needed julvux 

(See  Intruders.) 

Derenthal,  Bev.Oderic  missionary  among  Menomonees,  reportof .-.  251 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Datota,  annual  report  of  agent,  JohnW,CramBie 64 

Dickson,  Charles  H.,  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  reportof 848 

Diseases  among  Indians  of  Colville  Agency,  chiefly  scrofulous  ana  pulmonary 288 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  chiefly  venereal 108 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  chiefly  acroAilooa  and  polmonMy..  258 

Shoshone  Agency,  mostly  pulmonary 280 

White  Barth  Agency,  Miimesota,  chiefly  pulmonary 188 

Yankton  Agency,  chiefly  those  of  dirt  and  poverty 108 

liability  of  Indians  to  compared  with  other  races 82 

prevalent  among  Indians,  table 408-460 

{St4  Health  and  Sanitary.) 

Dougherty,  Capt  William  B,  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Califomia.  annual  report  of. 41 

Drirang  Ooose  Beserve,  Dakota^  Bxecutive  orders  relating  to •••••..  817 

Duck  valley  Beserve,  Idaho  ana  Nevada,  Bxecutive  order  relating  to 848 


Bastem  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Carolina,  annual  report  of  Agent  Leatherwood 888 

(fi^ssCherokees.) 

Bastem  schools,  doing  much  good  to  Indians 87 

sending  of  Shoshone  pupils  to,  disastrous  to  their  health 280 

Boonomy  of  peace  policy HI 

Bducation,  among  the  flvecivliiaed  tribes  of  Union  Agency,  summary  of. 161-168 

compulsory,  Congress  should  provide  for,  among  Indians 44, 110^  160.228 

of  Indians,  progress  made  in,  number  pupUs  TYTTT 

work  ot  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  no  progress  made  daring  past  year 184 

White  Barth  Agency,  status  of 180 

(See  Schools.) 

B^s,  Edwin,  Nisqually ,  du). ,  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annoal  r^ort  of. 242 

Bmery,  Joseph,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  reportof 212 

Bmploy6s,  agency,  should  be  selected  by  agents 82,116 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  Agency,  mostly  efficient 116 

Cheyenno  Biver  Agency,  more  needed 68 

Colville  Agency,  onanees,  &c 884 

Indian  agencies  shoula  be  married  men,  and  have  their  ikmlliea  with  them 847 

Lower  BruI6,  numberof. 74 

Ponca  Agency  very  efficient 187 

Quinaielt  Agency,  changes  In 242 

Shoshone  Agency,  changes  in 282 

Tnlalip  Agency  iaithftil  and  efficient 248 

Yankton  Agency,  good  resultsof  discharge  of  unworthy 02 

Indian,  many,  anpointed  at  Yankton  Agency 06 

methods  adopted  ft>r  selection  of ^ »»*i 

aohoolfliatot  and  salaries OVUI^^II 

baais  n  pen  which  appointments  of;  are  made LZJCZII 

(flmCkitkM,) 
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wamUr  9fjSSiD»  in  mchUiht>  who  ctmnm t<»411 

oolyihoiililbetMigfaiinsoliools  xxm 

9oken  tad  read  by  mcMt  of  the  Indians  of  IfMUBMAgcooy 19ft 

■ad  read  by  many  Warm  Spring  Indians 2S1 

and  written  by  tAo  Bastorn  Cherokees 209 

by  all  Pottawatomles  at  Sao  and  Fbx  AgsB^ 144 

all  Stookbridge  and  Mnnsee  Indians.... •. SM 

most  of  the  Pawnee  ohDdren ^ 187 

Tonkawas 1S8 

•tady  of,  at  EEamnton,  nniooe 24 

—  ftrlndiaii  sag  wlee,  ledoenon  of HI 

otder  throwing  open  portion  of  old  Winnebago  and  Oiow  Ovaek  Sesarro  to  settle- 

msotunlbrtanate 79 

oidecs  Tetottng  to  Indian  BeserratlonB 902-S80 

P. 

IMv^agilanllafal,  holding  oi;  on  Indian  reservations  reeommeiided 68-194 

Vifm  at  Ciow  Creek  Agency  pays  for  itself 70 


tot  Bslem  schools  pnrchased  by  labor  of  pnpils 19 

maohinery  issned  to  Navajo  Indians  not  the  right  kind 808 

ncy,  and  school  at  Qoapaw  Agency,  condi1»>n  of 141 

*   1,  at  Yankton  Agency  in  thrifty  condition 99 

landonltivated  uymostof  the  Paeblo  Indians 809 

■ohool,atKiowa,Comanche,and  Wichita  Agency,  crops  raised 182 

ft— ii,ndditional,  advantage  of  employing xjlli,44,98 

at  Rosebad  Agency,  doing  good  work   79 

greatly  needeu  to  help  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency 171 

needed  for  Crows 174 

needed  to  help  Kootenais,  of  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 189 

two  needed  for  Ooray,  and  three  for  Uintah  Agency 827 

Indian,  list  of,  and  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  by  each 109 

Tnsoarora  Indians,  of  New  York,  beoomine  very  good 897 

;  almost  impossible  on  Fort  Peck  ReHerve.  Montana 184 

lotherlabor  by  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency,  products  of 818 

Indians  of  White  Earth  Agency,  resultsof 198 

Oneidasof  Green  Bay  Agency 851 

Indians  of  Osage  Agency,  improvement  in 188 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  products  of 142 

■k  Yankton  Agency,  good  crops  raised,  though  damaged  by  droo^t 09,08 

hj  Indiaiia,  agents  instructed  to  encourage XXI 

amount  and  results  of,  table 426-487 

of  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  double  the  area  of  last  year  under  ooltivatiQn .  51 

Colville  Reserve,  results  of 281 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  improvement  in 64 

Flathead  Agency,  resultsof 178 

Fort  Bolknap  Agency,  Montana,  commendable  progreaa  In 182 

Fort  Berthoid  Agency,  5,000  bushels  of  grain  more  than  prsfvkwa  year .  98 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  not  much  attempted 197 

Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  Agency,  improvement  in 180 

Klamath  Agenoy,  products  of 818 

Lemhi  Agency,  wonderful  progress  in 189 

Lower  Brul4  Agency,  table  showing  results  of 78 

Nevada  Agency,  products  of 18B 

Ouray  Agency,  few  attempts  made  in ' 229 

Beseond  Agency,  great  proness  in 78 

Santee  Agency,  products  of 180 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  attempts  made  in 808 

Sileta  Agency,  ]nroductsof 218 

Sisseton  Agency,  their  means  of  support 89 


StandingBoek  Agenoy.  results  of 97 

Tongue  Rivvir  Agenoy,  neariy  destroyed  by  drought,  potato^nigs,  Ae. .  189 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  bad  system  of 187 

MmdoMiKiokapooa  only  sli^y  attempted 144 

Mboois  Indians,  produotsof. 208 

Soutnem  Utes,  fourteen  forms  cultivated 49 

Itekawas,  liDSt  attempt  at     188 

diatElotBi  Crow  reservation  divided  into 118 

Inplements  needed  by  dMtute  Piutes  of  Westam  Shoshone  Agsiioy .  Nevada 187 

Indians  of  Crow  Agency,  Montana 178 

Mission  Indians 44 

OurayUtes 229 

Poncas  in  Dakota 194 

Sisseton  Indians 89 

wagons,  Ac.,  larger  number  needed  by  Moqnis  Indians 299 

should  be  issued  to  Quapaws ^ 149 

land  of  reservations  of  La  Points  Agency  not  well  adapted  to ^.  265 

llttte  ellbrt  made  to  teach  Menomonees 919 

;  and  other  labor  by  Indians  of  Qoinaielt  Agency,  Ibr  whites 889 

lyidwwjgng  for  white  aettlers  by  StoSbddge  and  M—m  TbiHmm 889 


of  Indiaiia  engaged  in,  table 418-489 

iMe  progress  to,  by  Cheyennea  and  Aryahoea 19^189 

Valley  Amaey,  one  thonsand  aoroa  under  enltlfajtloa —m.*— ••         49 

(fiw  Crops  and  Land.) 
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llBiMe,  number  acre*  vnder,  and  number  rods  of,  made  dmteg  year,  taUe 4M-«MT 

Peneea,  barbed-wU-e.  6,000  acres  inoloeed  with,  atBoaebudA^enoy 78 

mnoh  needed  at  Sao  and  Fox  Ai^enoy,  Indian  Terrikiy 14S 

of  Indians  of  Grande  Bonde  Agency,  Oregon,  good;  tooaeof  OoreninMat  a  diagraoe.  209 

Pencinjg  of  farms  of  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 178 

Flaheries.  on  Colombia  River,  rights  of  Indians  in LY 

Flsldng  the  natnral  and  most  profitable  business  for  Neah  Bay  Indiana 236 

FITS  oivilixed  tribes,  condition  of^  reforms  needed  among T,  140 

edncational -work  among    LZX,151 

intruders  and  disputed  citizenship  among XJJY,lKilb7 

tenantry  of,  in  etateof  semi-slavery vH 

territorial  government  for X 

vast  landed  estates  controlled  by  individual  members  of VI 

•  Flandiean  Sioux,  of  Santee  Agency,  making  snocessftu  experiment  in  self-soppoirt 188 

whites  try  to  induoe,  to  mortgage  their  landa 196 

Jlathead  Agency,  Montana,  tenth  annual  report  of  Agent  Bonan 178 

Flood  amongpnebloes,  New  Mexico,  does  great  ii\Jury,  caused  by  building  of  A«,  T.  and  8.  F.  B^  205 
Forest  Grove  Indian  Training  School.    {See  Salem.) 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  seventh  annual  report  of  AgentLinooln 181 

Beeerve,  Indians  desire  to  sell  portion  of 181 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  thirdannnal  report  of  Agent  GilErad 66 

Beserve,  Dakota,  Executive  order  relating  to 817 

Fort  Gibson,  should  be  converted  into  an  Indian  soho<d • 166 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gallagher , ^ 107 

BMerve,  Idaho,  Bxecutive  order  relating  to 826 

School,  Idaho,  atatus  of USH 

Fort  Lapwai  buildings  remodeled  for  school  purposes '    113 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  Special  Agent  Heth 188 

everything  not  so  much  "ooItfurduroM"  as  last  year 188 

Fort  Bene  Military  Beserve,  Indian  Temtory,  Executive  order  relating  to 829 

Fort  Stanton  Indian  Beserve,  New  Mexico  (MeBcalero  Apache),  Executive  orders  relating  to  847, 348 

Fort  Stevenson  School,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Saporintendent  Scott 1 

made  an  independent  school LXH 

Fort  Supply  Military  Beserve,  Indian  Territory,  Executive  order  relating  to 828 

Fort  Yuma  School,  Arizona,  made  an  independent  school LXII 

Frauds,  land,  perpetrated  upon  Indians  of  Michigan 107 

Freedmen  among  Chickasaws,  forlorn  status  of,  should  be  relieved 155-161 

of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Union  Agency,  status  of 155 

Freighting  and  other  work  by  Indians  of  Quinaielt  Agency,  results  of 241 

at  Crow  Creek,  &o.,  Agency,  done  by  Indians 68 

at  Quapaw  Agency,  done  entirely  by  Modoc  Indians 141 

at  Rosebud  Agency,  all  done  by  InJlians 78 

by  Indians,  number  of  pounds  transported  and  amount  eanied  thereby,  table 412-426 

of  Crow  Aeency ,  a  successful  experiment,  more  teams  needed 174 

Klamutb  Agency,  earnings  amount  to  $5,000 214 

Lemhi  Agency,  results  o^ Ill 

Nex  Porc6  Agency,  results  of 118 

Shoshone  Agency,  great  eagerness  for    260 

Tongue  River  Agency.  Montana,  results  of 186 

Uintah  Agency,  done  for  agency  and  traders 227 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  products  of 222 

Yankton  Agency,  first  attempt  at 108 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  easer  for 68 

Crows  engaged  successfullv  in 174 

large  amount  of,  done  by  Clieyennea  and  Arapahoes 121 

Fnift>tEeesbon^t  by  sixteen  Indians  of  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 178 

Funds,  trust  and  trust  lands,  Indian,  transactions  in,  dunng  year  ending  October  31. 1886 278-284 

Chippewas  and  Munsees  of  Kansas,  $42,660  inveatedfor  them  by  the  United  States        162 

Kickapoos  of  Kansas,  $220,000  invested  for  them  by  the  United  States 162 

Piairie  band  of  Pottawatomies  of  Kansas,  $648,000  held  for  them  by  the  United 

States 161 

G. 

Gallagher,  P.,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 107 

GambUng  among  Indians  of  Mescalero  Agency 201 

"^       *           '     *                          Ingon 210 

idians  of  Quinaielt  Ageoey 288 

_  Qcy,  Nevada,  mneh  aMfowd  to ? 186 

Game,  virtually  exterminated  on  Shoshone  reserve,  Wyoming 258 

G«noa  School,  Ketaraaka,  additimial  land  and  buildings  for,  needed LZm 

annual  report  Superintendent  Chase 8 

Qeeisgetawn  Indians,  engaged  in  logging,  fishing,  oystering,  &o 288 

Oeronimo  and  the  Chiricahua  Apaobes XLI 

Gibson,  W.D.  C,  Nevada  AxDSooy.Kevada,  second  annnal  report  of 184 

Giflbrd,  Abram  J.,  Fort  Benhola  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 62 

Gila  Bend  reserve,  Arizona,  Bxecutive  orders  relating  to 286 

reaerve,  New  Mexico,  Xxeciitive  order  relating  to 848 

River  reserve.  Arizona,  Executive  order  relating  to 284 

Goatpelts,  80,000  sold  by  Navi^ios  during  the  year,  at  16  cents  each 168 

Goodnongh,Bev.  B.A..  miasioBaiyaraimgQneidas,  Wisconsin,  report  of 264 

Government,  constitutionsl  form  of,  among  Cherokees  of  Union  Ageaoy 148 

territorial,  should  bo  extended  over  five  civilised  tribes X 

GrabowskiL  Arthur,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence.  Kans.,  annoal  report  ef 6 

GraduateefSalem  aehool  an  excellent  teacher  in  Yakama  school •  M8 
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GndoAtM  from  BMtenieoliooladlfliiiQUiied  to -work 11CU7 

HunptonliMtitate,  soodrooordofmootof tl 

reMiTfttlon  tohools  thoiild  be  Mnt  to  distant  Mhotds La.viii 

MhoolsahonldhaTepriTilegoof  oitisenthip XXy,61 

Gmutry  And  tool-house  needed  at  the  Y*k«maAgenoT 247 

Grand  donctlon  school,  Colorado,  recently  estabUshed LXZYIII 

Grande  Boode  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  MoGlane 209 

resenre,  Oregon,  BxecotiTe  order  relating  to S58 

Grasingland,  Indian,  Conf^ees  shoold  legislate  In  regard  to 1£8 

permits  for  Crow  Beserre,  Montana,  should  receive  eady  attention 177 

(Ste  Lease.) 
Gregory,  J.  T.,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 2M 

84 

, -=  -^ ^_  bofconditiooof 181 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  nomber  and  condition  of . 


Gregory,  J.  T.,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of ... . 
Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of  Agent  Jennings  . 

Greene,  L,  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  reportof ^.. 

Gros  Ventres,  Fort  Beunap  Agency,  Montana,  report  of  condltici 


Hall,  J.  Lee,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Tenitcty,  annoal  report  of 127 

Hall,  Bev.  0.  L.,  missionary  at  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota,  report  of 64 

Hampton  Instltvte,  conduct  of  stndento  returned  ftvm »1 

cottages  for  married  couples  at LZIT 

annuM  reportof  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal 22 

Haskell  Institnte,  Lawrence,  nians.,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  GnbowskU 5 

remarks  of  school  superintendent  on LXDI 

Haary,  Bev.  8. 8.,  missionary.  Cantonment,  Indian  Territory,  r^ort  of 120 

Hawoith  colieetlon  Indian  cnrioeitieo  at  Haskell  Institute 7 

Health  of  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency,  eood 172 

Colville  Agency,  fairly  good 2SI 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  bad 108 

Haw  Agency,  not  good 184 

Klamath  Agency,  Improvement  in 214 

Lemhi  Agency,  838  cases  treated  by  agency  phyaioian Ill 

Mackinac  Agency,  generally  good 106 

Mission  Agency,  generally  good 48 

Nes  Percys  Agency,  very  good 118 

Hisqually  Agency,  affected  by  scroftilous  taint 244 

Ouray  Ageucy,  good 280 

Quapaw  Agency,  not  good 141 

Quinaielt  Agency,  wretched 241 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  great  ImproveoMnt  In 148 

Shoehone  Agency,  fair 200 

Standing  Book  Agency,  very  good 01 

Tulalip  Agency,  good 240 

WarmSprings  Agency,  very  good 222 

White  Efarth  Agency,  good 108 

Otoes  and  Missourias,  very  good 138 

pupils  at  Genoa  School,  excellent 10 

Hampton,  exceptionally  good 83 

Salem,  Greg.,  good  ae  conld  be  expected  in  temporary  qnartecs 18 

Heth,  H.,  speoisl  agent.  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 188 

Hiatt,  J.M.,  actforreliefof 277 

Hill,  Charles,  Santee  Agencv,  Nebraska,  annual  reportof 180 

Hohs,  report  on  conditioD  of 287 

Homesteads,  applications  by  Suitee  Sioux  to  enter,  rofntted  by  local  land  office 180 

10  entered  during  the  year  for  non-Beservation  Colville  Indians 283 

{See  Allotments  and  Patonto.) 

Hoopa  TaDey  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  Cant  William  B.  Dougherty,  IT.  8.  A 41 

Beserve.  California,  Executive  ordere  relating  to 801 

Hoqniams,  engaged  in  logging 280 

Horse-stealing,  by  Piegan  and  Sioux  Indians,  the  cause  of  much  trouble  at  Crow  Agency 177 

Horses  and  mares,  Winnebagoes  much  excite  in  prospect  of  receiving  100 188 

ponies  owned  by  Uintah  TTtes.  e»timated  number,  12,000 288 

ponies,  400  sold  oy  Umatillas  auring  year 210 

at  Qnlnaielt  Agency,  distemper  among 240 

for  Indians  of  Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territoiy,  4  condemned,  new  needed 145 

number  of,  owned  by  Indian  tribes,  table 488-448 

purchased  for  Poncas,  not  properly  oared  for  by  them  185 

work,  should  be  issued  to  Tonkawas ISO 

Hospital  on  Menomenee  Beserve,  opened  by  and  in  charge  of  Boman  Catholic  slatexs 248 

Hospitals,  need  of;  at  Indian  agencies XLL  Ot  120, 214. 218i  288 

uraent  need  of,  for  schools LZZVH 

Hot  Springs  fieaerve.  New  Mexico,  Executive  ordera  relating  to 8M 

House  building  and  repairing,  Bosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  much  attention  given  by  IndiaBa  to  80 

Cbeyennes  and  Arapahoes  need  help  in 181 

commenced  among  I<emhi  Indians,  Idaho , 110 

Honseforagentof  Tongue  Biver  Agency,  Montana,  builton  Lame  Deer  Creek 188 

tools,  much  needed  at  Shoshone  Agency 2S8 

Houses  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  81,702  expended  in  repairing 68 

better  ones  needea  by  Indians,  with  good  floor,  roof,  and  ventibition 88 

84  built  by  Sisseton  Indians  during  year 88 

104  built  by  Indians  of  La  Pointe  Agency  during  the  year 256 

211  bnilt  at  Pine  Bidge  during  year 77 

built  by  Indians  of  Shoshone  Agency,  Government  should  famish  doon  and  winitowi.  2S8 
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Pago. 

bnflt  for  and  by,  aod  oooopied  by,  Indians,  nnmber  of .  table .^..•. 188-411 

bfdUt  for  NaviMoa  Indiana  nasffocHl  effect  upon  the  tribe 204 

dweUins,  moet  of  the  Flathead  Indians  live  in 178 

firame,  10  boilt  during  year  by  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 322 

for  Ponoas  on  their  reservation  in  I>akota IM 

for  Utes  at  Oorav  Agency  daring  the  year ;. 280 

89  ooonpied  by  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency 219 

most  of  the  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  are  bnUdlng  and  lirlnc  In 188 

warm,  mnch  need  for  Poncas  of  Ponca  Agency 186 

Howd,  Bev.J.,  miaaionaryamongOneidas,  Wisconsin,  report  of 258 

Hudpai  Beserve,  Arisona,  Bzeoutive  order  relating  to •••••••.  294 

Hoalpais,  mordets  among 86 

Hnmptnfip  Indiana,  live  by  fiurming  and  stock-raising 289 

I. 

Implements,  better  qnalitv  of,  should  be  purchased  for  Indians 176 

Improvements  at  Bosebnd  Agency,  -water-works,  telegraph  line,  scattering  of  Indians,  fto. ...  79 

Yankton  Agency,  fencing,  tree-planting,  water  supply,  so •••         102 

made  by  Winnebagoes 188 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  pastoraffe  and  sale  of  timber  shduld  be  need  for  beneiit  of  Iiidians.3uL2L  v  A 

aervice,  ooetof.  compared  with  cost  of  Army Lxxxvii 

Indian  Territory,  a  refuge  for  law-breakers.  XV,  156 

disposition  of  surplus  .ands  in .*. XII 

distribution  of  lands  and  population  in XII 

intruders  in  XLIV,XLV,157 

need  of  United  States  court  in XIV.IST 

(See  Five  Civilized  Tribes.) 

Indnatrial  training  at  Carlisle  school 20 

Fort  Stevenson  school 2 

Genoaschool,  work  accomplished 9,14 

Hampton,  description  of 26-27 

Salemschool    16 

Lidnstries  of  various  kinds  at  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  results  of 196 

performed  by  Sile'tis  Agency  Indians 216 

pursnedby  Indians  at  JClamath  Agency 214 

(SeeLBhoT) 

Intemperance  among  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  very  little 130 

among  Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  decrease  of Ill 

great  vice  among  San  Carlos  Apaches 40 

(See  Liquor  and  Whiskv.) 

Intruders,  Oovemnient  should  protect  the  rights  of  Pueblo  Indians  against 20^ 

in  Indian  Territory XLIV,XLV,167 

in  unlawful  possession  of  lands  of  Eastern  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina 208 

on  Indian  lands,  legislation  for  punishment  of,  needed XXVm 

on  Mission  Indian  reservations,  a  great  annoyance 45 

{See  Depredations.) 

lowaBeserve,  Iowa.  JBxecutive  order  relating  to : 830 

in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  unUnishcd  legislation  regarding  sale  of XLVII 

lowas,  in  Kansas,  prosperity  of 162 

of  Sao  and  Fox  Agonoy,  Indian  Territory,  number  and  status,  Ac 144 

Irrigating  ditch,  6  miles  In  length  completed  at  Flathead  Agency 179 

ditches,  two  surveyed  on  Crow  Reserve,  Montana ;  othent  needed I75 

absolutely  necessary  on  Mescalero  Reservation 199 

difficulty  of,  on  Colorado  River  Reserve 36 

neediid  at  Zunl  Pueblo,  N.  Mex 206 

needed  on  Ouray  Reserve,  Utah 228 

of  Navi^o  Reservation  necessary 203 

Isabella  Reserve,  Michigan,  Executive  order  relating  to 330 

Issues  of  rations,  evils  of 84 

J. 


Jails,  two  new,  needed  at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 180 

Jennings,  Thomas,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annualreport^ 248 

Jicaril£k  Apache  Reserve,  New  Mexico,  Executive  orders  xelMing  to ^ 849,850 

Amiohes,  number  and  condition  of 196 

Johnston,  Bessie  M.,  teacher  Grenoa  school,  report  of :  12 

Jones,  Thomas  M.,  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  annual  report  of 258 

Judith  Basin  (Crow)  Beeerve,  Executive  orders  relating  to 388 


Kaw  nubagenoy;  Indian  Territory,  report  of  Superintendent  Keenan 184 

Keenan,J.  C,  Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  reoort  of 184 

Kickapoo  Beaerve,  Indian  Territory,  Executive  ordera  rda^g  to 830 

allottees,  bill  passed  for  their  relief XLV 

Kickapooa,  Kansas,  have  fine  farms  and  poor  schools 161 

in  Kansas,  legislation  for  settlement  of  estates  of. 276 

legislation  authoriziuflr  payment  to  5,  of  their  proportion  of  tribal  ftmda 964 

luxican,of  Sac  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory,  number  and  statoa  fto 144 

Kinney,  J.  F.,  Yankton  Agency,  third  annual  report  of. 91 

Xlowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  HaU 1S7 
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Page. 

XltfVii«,CMUttoh«JiLaiid  Wiohltaa,  remoTalol^  reoommended XH 

immlMrMiaprogreM  of. 128 

nk,  Ber.  Oharlee  w.,  minionarv  Sao  and  Fox  Agenoy,  Indian  Tenttoiy,  r^oriof 145 

Flamath  Agpaoy,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  AgentBmery 212 

IiMlana  Indoded  inHoopa  valley  Agency  Mudoos  Hor  aUotmeota 48,  XLin 

Birer  Beaerve,  CaUfomla,  Sxeoatlve  orders  relating  to 302 

reeor^ey  of  and  allotments  on 'YI.TTT 

XootenaU,  of  Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  destitate  and  in  need  of  aaalttanoe 179 

L. 

Labor,  Indian,  prodncts  of  doring  year 488-448 

Indiana  of  Slathead  Agency,  willing  to 179 

manual,  number  of  Indians  who  undertake,  table 802-411 

of  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapahn  Agency,  results  of 120 

Colorado  River  Agenoy,  results  of 86 

Standing  Book  Agency,  results  of 88 

.    TulaUp  Agency,  ui  saw-mills  and  logging  camps,  remuneratlTe 245 

Yankton  Agency,  results  of 04 

of  Tiikva  kinds  i>erformed  by  Indians  of  Grand  Bonds  Agener 210 

performed  by  Indiaos  of  Kisqually  Agenoy,  for  neighboring  whitea. .         2A4 

wellperformedbylndiansofDantee  Agenoy 190 

well  performed  by  Warm  Springs  Indians 222 


(Sm  Industries.) 
p^was.  < 


IiaeOoiirtd*OrsiIleoChipi^was.  oondiUonof 255 

Beserre.  Wisconsin,  czecutiTe  orders  relating  to 878 

Lakes,  OolviUs  Agency,  Washington  Territory.  havefinefiEUins 281 

Land,  202  acres  broken  at  Sisseton  Agency,  5,770  acres  under  cultivation 85 

750  acres  broken  at  Standing  Bock  Agency *. 87 

1,000  acres  broken  on  Crow  Beserve  176 

450  acres  of  new  under  cultivation  by  Nes  Percte 112 

8,500acres  under  cultivation  at  Standing  Bock  Agency 87 

broken  by  Government  and  Indians  durinfi:  the  year,  number  acres,  table 426-437 

character  of  tenure  to,  among  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Union  Agenoy VI,  154 

new,  cleared  fonr  miles  fi-om  Quinaielt  Agency 241 

Quinaielt  Agency,  alroont  exhausted  for  farming  purposes 241 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  Inrf^er  area  of,  can  be  cultivated  than  appearances  indicate.  40 

under  cultivation  li.v  GuvoiDnicut  anu  Indians,  number  acres,  table 426-437 

Indian  trust,  receipt 8  from  sales  of,  since  November  1,  1885 285 

of  Chehalis  und  S'Koliomish  Indians  still  unpatented 243 

anallotted.  a  source  of  trouble  to  agent  and  indiftns  of  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agenoy .         188 

LaPointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Gregory 254 

Law,  administration  of,  iu  Imlian  Teiritorj- almost  a  failui-e XV,  131, 149 

cannot  bo  enforcwl  at  Cocyenno  lujd  Arapaho  Agency         122 

in  Indian  Territory  does  not  apply  to  white  men  in  civil  cases XV,149,156 

svstera  of,  greatly  needed  for  Oaray  Agency •        230 

Ignited  States,  should  be  extended  over  Indians  as  well  as  whites 247 

(See  Crimes.) 

Laws  aoopted  by  Sac  and  Fox  in  successful  operation 142 

Lease,  Cherokee  strip,  will  expire  in  two  years 158 

{See  Grazing )  

Leases,  good  effects  of  annulling  those  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Beserve Xvill,  114 

on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Keservation,  Indians  much  pleased  at  their  annulment. . . .         114 

very  few  on  Osage  Keserve ;  others  would  be  beneficial. 134 

Leasing  of  Indian  lands.  Congress  should  take  definite  action  as  to  policy  of XIX,  188 

decision  of  Attorney-General  regarding,  increases  difficulties XIX 

Leathers,  John,  act  for  relief  of 277 

Leatherwood,  Bobert  L.,  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Carolina,  annual  report  of 208 

Leech  Lake  Beserve,  Executive  order  relating  to 384 

Lee,  Cant  J.  M.,  CT.  S.  A.,  Cheyenne  and  Araimho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of. .         114 

Lee.  John,  Salem  school,  Oregon,  annual  report  of „..^ 16 

Legislation  by  Congress  lelntlve  to  Indian  grasinglands  neoessair XIK^  188 

on  Indian  affairs  daring  first  session  of  ;*'oitv>ninth  Congress 264 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Woodbridge 109 

Beserve,  Idaho,  Executive  order  relating  to 826 

Liabilities,  present,  to  Indian  tribes,  table 296 

Libraries  should  be  provided  for  schools T,it  K 1 1 

Lincoln,  W.L.,  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 181 

Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  report  of  corresponding  secretary 262 

Liquor,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  medicine  men  prohibit  use  of 119 

dealers.  Mission  Agency,  liinder  civilisation  moro  than  all  other  evil  ageneioa  oom> 

bined 46 

dealer,  one  arrested  by  Grande  Bonde  Indian  police .^ 210 

evil  effects  of,  on  human  system  to  be  taught  in  Indian  schools XXV,  t.y  »  K 1 1 

saloon,  on  the  edge  of  Blaokfeet  Beserve,  kept  by  white  man 171 

selling  to  Indians  of  Michigan  held  to  be  le«d 165 

seUing  to  Tule  Biver  Indians,  proseeutiottslbr 48 

traffic  at  Pueblo  Agenoy,  decreasiag 296 

Quapaw  Agenoy,  verv  dtflMult  to  suppress 141 

Umatilla  i^ncy,  not  entirely  suppresssd 280 

notentirelysuppressedatSaoandFoxAgenoyi  Indian  Tenttocy 145 

suoceasfblfy  suppressed  at  Shoshone  Agenoy 250 

tiie  cause  of  most  orimes  committed  by  Indiaas » 20t 

with  Indians  of  White  Earth  Agency,  efforts  to  snpprsaa 199 

(Am  Intemperance  and  Whisky.) 
JMMib  Tgavewe  Baser  ye^  Mioiiigan,  Exeoutivo  order  relating  to Oi 
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Logging  and  other  kin4s  of  labor  by  Menomonees Mf 

operationa  at  La  Pointe  Agenoy 2B6 

operationa  by  Indiana,  meuioda  and  resnlta  of XXVIII 

Lower  Bnu6  Agency,  Dakota,  report  of  D.  8.  Altman,  olerkindham 7S 

Siooxhave  made  this  year  the  most  peraiatent  effort  ox  their  liyea 7S 

Lnmmi  Reaerve,  Waahington,  Executive  order  relating  to t71 

H. 

Mackinac  Agency,  Mioliigan,  annoal  report  of  Agent  Steveiia — IW 

Makah  Keaurve,  Waahin^n,  Bxecntive  order  relating  to t71 

Makaha,  report  on  condition  of 286 

Malbear  Reserre,  Oregon,  Execative  ordera  relative  to 164 

Mandams,  number  and  condition  of , <B 

Marriage  of  little  girla  to  elderly  men 90O 

Yankton  Sionz  adhere  to  Indian  onatoma  of 108 

Mayo,  Joaephine  C,  matron  Genoa  achool,  report  of 14 

MoCheaney,  C  harlea  E . ,  ( vhoyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 61 

McCUuie,  J.  B.,  Grande  Ronde,  annnal  report  of 800 

McEewen,  William  A.,  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  reportof 828 

McLaughlin,  Jamea,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  annnal  report  of 80 

McMillen,  Edw,  C,  ^ysician  Genoa  achool,  annual  report  of 12 

Medical  suppliea  for  Indiaua  of  Tongue  River  Agency  mmiahed  by  the  miaaionariee. 186 

of  Crow  Ajcency,  Mentaua,  destroyed  in  Auguat 170 

atatistira  of  Indian  aervice,  table 450-460 

treatment,  number  of  Indiana  who  have  received,  during  year 418-426 

Medicine  making,  "dog  aoldiera'*  have  ceaaed  to  force  Cheyennea  and  Arapahoea  to  attend  ..  IIS^  126 

men  at  Warm  Springe  Agency  still  have  influence  with  Indiana 288 

fnat  losing  influence  at  Osage  Agency 188 

faith  of  Indiana  in,  is  decreasing 86,210,884 

have  great  influence  among  the  TTtea  at  Ouray  Agency 280 

888 

280 

186 

808 

848 

106 
140 
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70 
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170 
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108 

188 
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844 
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77 

142 
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186 
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188 

, 64 

74 
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184 

807 

187 

117 
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amengBaatemCberokeea  productive  of  much  good • 800 

ahnoat  none  among  Lemhi  Indiana  110 

among  Cheyennea  and  Arapahoea,  carried  on  by  Mennonltea  and  Bpiaoopaliaiis        181 
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TL^45 

'  special  attorney  for XLTL 

ICoapa  Blrer  BeseiTe,  Kevada,  B'xecntiTe  orden  relating  to 848 

Modoe^  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  bard-working 218 

Qnapaw  Agency,  condition  of 18^140 

ICohavM,  condition  of 86 

Hokohoko  iMmd  of  Sac  and  Fox.    (See  Sao  and  Vox.)  ' 

Honeys,  Indian.    {See  Indian  moneys.^ 

Hontoith,  Charles  B.,NesPerc6  Agency,  Idaho,  fifth  annual  report  of 112 

Hontesano  Indians  Uve  by  mannal  labor 288 

ICoore,  BeiOamin  P.,  ColTille  Agency,  Washington  Terrltoi7,aiianalnport  of. 281 

MoqiEds  Pneblo  Beserve,  Arizona,  ExecntiTe  order  rdating  to 284 

Poebloa,  petition  oi;  for  a  school LXXX 

report  on  condition  of 205 

HoialiljofBasiemCherokees  excellent 200 

Vidians  of  Crow  Creek  Agency,  exceUent ^ ~ 68^71 

Fort  PeckAgencyrery  low -« 184 

Fbrt  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  low  standard  of. 182 

La  Pointo  Agency,  not  machimproremeiit  in 256 

Michigan,  low  standard  of. 165 

Neah  Bay,  low  standard  of 286 

Korthem  Cheyennee  good 186       » 

Mortality  among  Arapahoes  serious 125,126 

Moooe  Indians  verygreat 141 

Yanktons  increasing 06,102 

{See  Death  and  Diseases.) 

Moses*  band,  at  Colrflle  Agency,  doing  very  well 231 

terms  of  agreement  with,  complied  with 234 

Mnokleshoot  Beserre,  Washington  Territory,  ExecntiTe  order  relating  to 872 

Monaees,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  shoold  be  made  dtisens 250 

Kansas,  are  prepared  for  citizenship : 168 

Muder  of  "medicineman"  at  Warm  Springs  Agency 228 

NaTi^o  by  cow-boys  causes  aach  tronble 204 

White  Monntain  Apaches  by  hostiles 40 

Znfii  woman  by  another  Za&i  woman • 206 

Mmdsra  and  other  crimes  on  ColviUe  Reserve  the  result  of  whisky  tnAo *. 282 

sereraL  coounitted  by  Utes  during  year 227 

(See  Crime.) 

N. 


Han^  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Agent  P 
Beserve,  Arisona,  ExecutiTe  orders  relating  to. . 
Havi^^wa,  need  of  more  schools  for 

trouble  between,  andsetUers  in  San  Juan  country L 

Veah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territoryjfirst  annual  report  of  Agent  Powell 285 

HealfMosesTSaoandFox  Agenoy,  Indian  Territory,  annual  r^Kirt  of 145 

Hespelims,  Colville  Agency,  are  self-supporting 231 

Hefiida  Agency,  Nevada,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Gibson 104 

HewsMper^  seven,  published  among  the  five  dvilised  tribes  of  Union  Agtanej 154 

HewTorkAgency,x3'ew  York,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Peacook 207 

Indians,  educational  work  among LZX 

Has  Pero6  Ajienoy,  Idaho,  ilftlrannual  repon  of  Agent  Monteith 112 

Hea  Perote,  Joseph's  band,  location  of,  on  Colville  reserve,  statna,  naedai  Ao Lm,  282 

Kiobrara  Beserve,  Kebraska.  Bxeoutive  orders  relative  to 840 

Hlsqually  and  S^Kokomiah  Aseney^  Washington,  sixteenth  annual  report  of  Agent  BDa 242 

Pnyallup  and  Muolueshoot  Beserve,  Washington,  Bxecntive  osder  lelMfaig  to 872 

Vorthexn  Oheysnnes.    (See  Cheyennes.) 

a 

Okanagana,  ColvUle  Ageney,  Washington,  engaged  in  farming 281 

OklalMMn%  esrtsln  tribes  diouM  be  setoSiMStoad  of  white  people xn 

negotiations  for  settlementof 158 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agenoy,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Agent  Potter 186 

lands,  legidaoon  extending  time  of  payment  ror,  by  settlers 276 
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OmahM  ftnd  WinnebAgoes,  differenoes  between,  settled •••..XX,  187 

pcjiticel  etetos  end  general  eondition 186 

Oneid*8,Wi80onsin,  ere  well  advanoed  in  oivllizatlon 2S1 

Onondagas,  New  York  Agency,  cling  to  pagan  onetome 207 

Ontonagon  Beeerve,  Michigan,  BxeontiTe  order  relating  to 888 

Oroharde  planted an4 ouluvated  by  Indianeof  Santee  Agency 100 

Osborne,  &C.,Ponca,&o.,  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  anniuu  report  of. — 185 

""  *     noy,  Indian  TerritoTT.  annual  report  of  Agent  David 


Otoe  andjiisaonria  lands,  legislation  to  extend  time  fi>r  payment  Ibr,  by  settlen 276 

Beserve,  Indian  Territory,  Bxeontive  order  relatug  to 380 

Otoes  and  Missonrias  of  Ponca.  4tc.,  Agency,  number  and  statos,  fto 188 

of  8ac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  reftese  to  leave  Iowa  reserve 144 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa  lEMserve.  Michigan,  Bxecntive  order  relatingto 888 

Ottawas,Qnapaw  Agency,  condition  or 188^140 

Onray  Agency,  Utah,  report  of  Wm.  A.  Mcfl^ewen,  derk  in  charge 228 

Outbreak  at  Uintah  Agency  happily  prevented 227 

Oweo,BobertL^  Union  Aiency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of. 146 

Oyhut  Indians  live  by  flshuig  and  logging 288 

P. 

Pah'Utee,  Kevada  Agency^umber  and  condition  of 106 

PapagoBeeerve,Ariion^Bxecutlve  order  relating  to 206 

PAgagoes.  agent  needed  for      XLII,80 

have  no  school  ftoilities LXXkI 

PartoB,  Qertmde,  seamstress,  GenoaSchooL  reportof 18 

Paitents  asked  for  Madison  Indians,  of  Tulaiip  Agency,  in  April,  not  heard  from  yet 245 

for  their  lands  held  by  all  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  except  Zulki 206 

issued  to  Indians  of  Santee  Agency,  under  treatyof  April  20, 1868 180 

held  by  the  Nisqaally  and  Sqiubkson  Indians,  of  JSTisqually  Ageney  ...        842 

issued  to  PuysUup  Indians,  of  Nisoually  Amucv 248 

in  fee,  no  more,  should  be  issued  Indians  of  Michigan 167 

issued  to  Indians  during  the  year .......••••..••      ^ix, 

not  yet  issued  to  Ghehalis  and  S^Bokomish  Indians 248 

should  be  allowed  Sioux  women  who  have  lived  on  and  improved  aUotmenta 180 

(At  Allotments  and  Homesteads.) 

Patrick,  L  W.,  Pottawatomie,  Ao.,  Agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of 168 

Pattenon,  8.  B.,  Navi^o  Agency.  New  Mexico,  annual  reportof.  202 

reportoC  onMoquis  Pueblos 205 

Pawnee  sohool  made  an  independent  school LXXVm 

Pawnees  of  Ponca,  &o..  Agency,  number,  general  status 187 

Payment,  cash,  of  $00,000  due  toem  under  neaty  stipulation  deaired  by  Omabaa 187 

totheUtesnvemach  satisfaction 50 

Payments,  cash,  made  to  Ix^ans  during  year ZXXVin 

Pottawatomiesof  Huron  and  other  Indiana  of  Michigan 166 

"PeaeePoUoy"  audits  economy m 

Peacock,  W.,jfew  York  Agency,  Hew  York,third  annual  report  ef 207 

Pensionroll,  United  States,  names  of  two  Winnebagoee  placed  on 188 

Peoriaa,  condition  of 180,140 

Physician,  Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  report  of .' • 52 

Colorado  Biver  Agency,  report  of 87 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  J[)akota,  report  of. 00 

Genoa  School,  report  of 12 

Blamath  Aseooy,  report  of r% SI4 

Mescalero  Agency,  report  of 200 

much  needed  among  JBaetemCherokeeo 200 

none  at  Tongue  Biver  Agency,  Montana 186 

Nevada  Agency,  well  remvea  by  Indians ••••• 106 

Physieians,  agency,  requirements  as  to  qualifloations  of XXXI 

Indian  youth  should  be  encouraged  to  become Lxxxiv 

Piegaus  included  with  Blackfeet 171 

Pierce,  Oapt  F.  B.,  acting  agent  San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariaona,  annual  report  of 80 

Pillager  Cnippewas,  removalof,  to  White  Berth  seems  desirable 160 

Pima  Agency,  Arizona,  annufd  reportof  agent,  B.  G.Wheeler 80 

and  Maricopa  Beserve,  Arixona,  Bxecuttve  orders  relating  to 204,206 

Pimas.  rapid  progress  among,  in  five  years 88 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  acting  agent,  Capt.  Jas.  M.  Bell,  U.  8.  A.« 76 

Sioux.    (See  Sioux,  at  Pineltidge  Agency). 

Pi  Utee,  arrival  and  settlement  of  band  of,  on  Western  Shoshone  reservation XLIX 

Nevada  Asency,  number  and  condition  of 105 

Western  snoehone  Agency,  demoralised  by  fidlureof  Congress  to  make  appropriation.         107 

PoUee,  Indian,  Blackfeet  Agency,  reorganiaedK>n  a  better  basis 171 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  reliable  and  effldent 128 

Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  number  ot  i^oosmall 53  , 

compensation  of;  should  be  inmssed XXIX,  181, 161 

Colorado  Biver  Agency,  faitimil  in  performance  of  thetr  duties 87 

Crow  Creek,  &c.,  Agency,  of  great  assistance  to  agent 60 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  the  force  is  all  that  could  be  desired 60 

Ilathead  Agency,  Montana,  should  have  equipmenta  and  rations 181 

Fort  Belknap  Agency, Montana,  reasonably  effective 182 

GrandeBonde  Agency,  quite  effldent 210 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  becoming  quite  efficient 181 

Xhanath  Agency,  doing  service,  nine  in  number 814 

legislative  protection  should  be  given  to 160^161 

Lraohl  Agency,  perfbrm  their  duty  for  the  most  part  satisflMtoiily Ill 
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Piol&oe,  IndlAD,  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  doinf?  goodserrioe 74 

Mesoalero  Agency,  weU  drilled,  bvt  poorly  moHnted  and  anted —• 201 

not  yet  in  good  shape  at  Sboehone  Agen<^ ^281 

nombor  ana  efficiency  of Tgrr 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  continae  efficient 77 

QuapawAgeBC}',  seven  in  nomber,  very  efficient 142 

Qninalelt  Agency,  working  well,  six  in  namber 2M 

Bosebad  Agency  performed  duties  difficult  for  white  men  to  ezeovte 80 

Siletz  Agency,  very  active 216 

Sisseton  Agency,  very  efficient;  namber  should  be  increased 88 

Standing  Bock  Agency,  very  efficient,  thirty  in  number 01 

Tongne  Kiver  Agency,  Montana,  organized  last  Jane,  7  in  number 188 

Tnlalip  Agency,  very  vigilant 240 

Umatilla  Agency,  efficient,  rations  should  be  issued  to 280 

Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  doing  good  service 100 

Yakama  Agency,  chief  oi;  remarkably  efficient  and  reliable 247 

Yankton  Agency,  not  as  useful  as  coold  be  desired 100 

P<dygam7  and  gambling  the  prevailing  vices  among  Ouray  Indians 228 

dying  out  among  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  Agency 180 

NtUl  prevalent  among  Indians  of  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  iHevada 186 

still  prevalent  among  the  Poncaa 186 

Ponca,  Ac,  Agency,  Indian  Territorv,  annual  report  of  Agent  Osbonie 136 

Poncaa,  in  Dakota,  number  and  condition  of 104 

in  Indian  Territory,  namber,  general  status,  &o 186 

Popolation,  Kaws  decreasing  in #.         184 

of  Indian  tribes,  statistics  in  regard  to^  table « 882-411 

sm  all  increase  in,  amongPine  Kldge  Sioux 78 

Port  Madison  Reserve,  Washington  Territory,  executive  orders  relating  to 87% 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kansas,  second  annual  repwt  of  Agent  Patriok. ..         162 

Pottawatomies,  Indian  Territory,  condition  of 148,144 

of  Huron,  number  of  and  payments  to 166,167 

principal  of  annuity  fund  should  be  paid  to TltKiic 

Prairie  band,  in  Kansas,  are  in  prosperous  condition 162 

Potter,  Charles  H.,  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  x^ebraska,  annual  reportof. ^..      '  186 

PowoU,  W.  L.,  Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annnal  report  ox 235 

Pratt,  Capt.R.  H.,  U.S.A.,  Carlisle  SchooL  annual  report  of 18 

Pueblo  Agency,  New  Mexico,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Romero 206 

Indian  Sonool  Reserve,  New  Mexico,  Bxeontlve  order  relating  to ^ 881 

Pueblos,  report  on  condition  of 206 

Puyallnp  Indians  have  received  patents  fbr  their  lands 248 

Reserve,  Washington  Territory,  Bxecative  order  relatinff  to 874 

Pyramid  Lake,  or  Tmokee  Reserve,  Utah  Territory,  Rzeoiitive  cider  NlatSag  to 845 


Qoapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  tnmal  report  of  AflentSunaMn 188 

Qaeeta,  re]^>rt  on  condition  of 28f 

Qnillehntes,  report  on  condition  of 288 

Qainaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  third  annnal  report  of  Afent  Willoaghl^ 288 

Reserve,  Washington  Territory,  Bxeoutive  order  relaitiiig  to 875 

Qirfnaielta  live  by  flshiag,  logging,  4lM} 188 


Railroad,  Denlson  and  Washita  Talley,  legislation  giving  right  of  way  tat  throogh  Jad.  Tm. 
Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agenoy  anxlons  to  have  bnOt  thioogli  their  ooontr^ . 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  Vallev,  legialation  gnintfaig  right  of  w^  for,  through  Ind.  Ter . 


Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gnu;  leglslatton  amendOng  act  ^ving  ri^  of  wi^  iat, 
through  Indian  Territory * 278 


Northern  Paoiflc,  and  Mnckleahoot  IndlMis,  conflict  between.. 
Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  throngh  Indian  1 


•.9«ui«  .a^uao  •»«.  KfmMM  ^-  ..M.vww.  vu>  v.«K<«  ^^^MMmA  Torritory,  legialation  relative  to 268 

RaOroads,  right  of  way  for,  through  varions  Indian  reservations .' **»i 

t&ough  lands  of  five  civilized  tribes,  claims  against,  shooldbe  settled  by  arbttEailon.        160 

two,  running  throngh  Fort  Hall  Reservation 108 

Ration,  ikmr,  at  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  Agency  shotild  be  donUed 182 

Rations,  issued  to  destitute  Grand  Portage  Indians  of  La  Pointe  Agenoy 257 

issnedto  destitute  Indians,  Grande  Ronde  Agency 210 

issue  of  only  once  in  two  weeks  recommended  by  agent  at  Yankton 08 

should  be  issued  to  Indian  police 221 

stni  issued  to  Mexican  Kickapoos  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indiaa  Territory 144 

weekly,  issued  to  Otoes  and  Missourias 138 

Read,  number  of  Indians  in  each  tribe  who  can,  table  882-411 

Recommendations  made  by  Agent  of  Union  Agenoy,  Indian  Territory 161 

Red  Cliif  Reserve,  Wisconsin,  Executive  orders  relating  to 878 

Religioas  sodettes,  contributions  made  by,  fbr  edaoation  and  other  purpoeea  mntmg  Indiana. .  412-425 

list  of  agencies  formerly  assigned  to 460 

schools  supported  by.  and  amoimt  expended  therefor LXV* 

school  and  other  work  by,  among  Ave  civilised  tribee Laju,  IGI.  154 

work  among  stadents  at  Hampton 80 

(i9M  mammary.) 

Bfsmovalof  Chippewasof  Minnesota  to  White  Earth,  oommlasloii  appointed  to  arrmge  fbr 170 

Mo-KO-ho-ko*s  band  of  Sac  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory,  recommeuded XLYI,  142 
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Bemovml  of  PillAger  Chippewas  to  White  Earth  seems  deiiimble leo 

Qnillehate  Indians  much  distarbed  hy  prospect  of 285 

Sonthem  Utes  desiroas  of 60 

Seserration,  Blackfeet,  extent  and  character  of 171 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  extent  and  character  of 118, 

Crow  Creek,  extent  and  character  of 09 

EortBelknap,  extentand  character  of 181 

SlMnatb,  extent  and  character  of 212 

Lake  Traverse,  extent  and  character  of 86 

Hescalero,  not  1  per  cent  snitahle  for  fiirming  purposes 196 

Mexican  Kickapoo,  extent  and  character  of 144 

Navajo,  better  adapted  to  grazing  purposes  than  fuming 208 

Ifeah  Bay,  not  adapted  to  firming 286 

Otoe,  extentand  character  of 188 

Sao  and  Fox,  extent  and  character  of 148 

Santee,  extent  and  character  of 180 

Siletz.redncine  area  of,  adrerse  report  on 217 

Uintan,  extent  and  character  of 220 

Umatilla,  mnst  be  eventnally  thrown  open  to  settlement 218 

Unoompahgre,  a  desert  without  irrigation 228,228 

08 

07 

Beserrations,  881 

242 

f 246 

: 244 

f 140 

of,  &o 264.265 

f.. 281 

:.. 248 

»f 104 

Seaerroirsat XLYIII 

Biggs,  Bev.  I  t  of 68 

Bmnero,  Dolo  of 206 

Bonan,  Peter,  178 

BosebudAgei  .Wriidit 77 

Bound  VaJ^y     _  io.P.Willsey 48 

Beserfe,  California,  Executive  orders  relating  to 806-812 

Reserration,  California,  claims  of  settlers  on,  should  be  extingoiibed XLH,  46 

8. 

8ao  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Neal 146 

Mokohoko's  band,  removal  of,  to  Indian  Territory  recommended XLVI,  148 

of  Missouri  are  favorable  to  education 162 

of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  number,  general  status,  fto 142 

I  school,  Oregon,  new  buildinff  for,  erected 15 

gurchaseof  landfor,  by  labor  of  pupils LXITjlO 
pupils  sent  fh>m  Silets  Agency  to 816 

11  pupils  sent  to,  fh>m  Klamath  Agency 818 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arisona,  annual  report  of  Acting  Agent  F.  E.  Pierce 80 

new  school  established  at LXXVII 

Sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians XL 

table  showing 450-460 

San  Juan  Country,  trouble  between  Kavi^oesand  settlers  in L 

San  PueUs,  Colville  Agency,  are  self  supporting ;  do  not  recognlae  the  €K>vemiivBnt 281 

Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Agent  Hill 180 

Sioux  Beserve,  Nebraska,  Executive  orders  relating  to 820 

Indians,  live  by  furming  and  stock  raising 280 


^ro 


aooommodadons  at  Blackfeet  Agency  inadequate 172 

additional,  required LXXIX 

should  be  nrovided  for  Comanches LXXXI 

....Lxxvm 

XXIV 

....Lxxvm 

100 

242 

171 

...116,124,126 
ander 

68 

288 

176 

67 

UO 

LXXVll. 

m 62,68 

107 

2U 

218 

72,74 

Ion....         240 

204 

106 
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Mkool  tmd  MiUkfIr— Conttnned. 

bowJtng,  Hei  Pero6  Agency,  In  anoceatfol  operation lit 

KiaqoAlly  Agency,  three  well  managed 24M 

opened  at  Grand  dnnotion,  Colorado ...LXXVIII 

raoa  AgencT,  Arixona,  sacoeMof 8S 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  one,  and  eight  day.  in  saooessfhl  operation 77 

promiee  of,  by  GoTemment,  to  Boeebad  Sionx  still  nnfnlffned 81 

Bantee  Agency,  in  aucceseftil  operation,  oTercrowded 102 

should  be  Dalit  by  Govemmeot  for  Poncas  in  Dakota IM 

fflsseton  Agency,  three,  in  sacoessfal  operation 86 

superiority  of;  to  day  schools LYT 

two,  and  two  day,  at  Quapaw  Agency  in  suocessM  operation 14 

Umatilla  Agency,  mnch  ii^Jaredoy  cyclone  in  January 220 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  two,  staitas  of 223 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  should  be  re-established . ; 197 

Winnebago  Beserration.  well  attended 188 

Yakama  Agency,  in  excellent  condition 248 

Yankton  Agency,  report  of  superintendent IM 

CaiMsle,  Pa.,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Pratt 18 

Chilooco,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Branham 488 

dassiflcation  of LX 

Colorado  Biver  Agency,  Arizona,  iqiprorement  in,  employte  earnest  and  fidthftil 87 

compulsory  attendance  at  should  be  enforced 88 

contract,  rates  allowed  for,  by  Govemment LXT 

contract  (Roman  Catholic),  lulalip  Agency,  doing  well 248 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  larger  buildings  for,  needed 71 

day  and indusmal, among  Pueblos,  statusof 208 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  conducted  at  Wood  Lake  by  Presbyterian  Church 58 

FortBelknap  Agency,  average  attendance,  44 182 

Huopa  Valley  Agency,  but  Uttle  better  than  nothing 42 

Jamestown,  Kisqually  Agency,  20  scholars,  compare  nTorably  with  white  pupils.        248 

limited  usefulness  of LXI 

mission  and  Government,  among  Poncas  in  Dakota 188.  UH 

18  new,  established  during  past  year LXXVIU 

Oneida  Besenre,  Wisconsin,  six  good  teachers  needed 251 

on  Indian  reserves  a  success 90 

Bound  Valley  Agency,  two  in  operation 47 

shouldbeestabllshedatPetoskey  Mission,  Michigan 188 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  pupils  in,  making  satisfMtory  progress 48 

Stockbridge  Beserve,  one,  poorly  attended 250 

Bastem,  Osage  Lidians  object  to  sending  children  to 183,134 

Bastem  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Carolina,  five,  making  excellent  progress 208 

eflbots  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  on  health,  to  be  taught  in J^v,  Liuum 

employte,  list  of,  and  salaries,  table CVIII-CXLII 

rules  governing  in  selection  and  appointment  of LxxafcU 

Santee  Agencv,  Kebraska,  names  and  salaries  of 191 

English  language  only  should  be  taught  in xxiii 

expenditures  for,  table C-CVm 

fhcilities  at  Mescalero  Agency  should  be  enlarged 208 

Ibr  Indians  of  Michigan,  10  in  number,  attendance,  salaries,  duj 185 

8,  taught  by  native  Indians 188 

for  Qneets  of  Quinaielt  Agency  doing  weU,  very  competent  Indian  teacher 287 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Soort 1 

flrom  1882  to  1888,  comparative  statement  of  anendance  at .Lax  ill 

general  statistics  of,  fbrl886 LXXiV,  LXXXVIII-OXLII 

Genoa,  Nebr..  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Chase 8 

TOodeffectof,  on  every  reservation  Laxav 

Government  should  provide  libraries  for L»Xxi 

Hampton,  Va.,  annual  report  of 22 

Hope,  boarding,  in  charge  Episcopal  Church,  doing  good  work 188 

industrial  training  at.    (iSMlndustriaL) 

Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  in  snccessfhl  operation 184 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,50  per  cent,  increase  of  attendance  at 129 

large  training,  should  be  established  for  Sioux  in  Dakota LXXXI 

Lawrence,  Kins.,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Grabowskii 5 

Hexicazt  Kickapoos  reftise  to  send  their  children  to 144 

Michigan  Agency,  two  day,  should  be  discontinued 188 

Mission  Agency,  California,  eleven  in  suocessfhl  operation 48 

mission  boarding,  one  each,  sustained  among  Bosebnd  Sioux  by  Bpisoopaliaos  and 

Catholics .• 81 

two  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  amount  to  nothing 184 

(Boman  Catholic),  two  on  Flathead  Beserve  admirably  managed 180 

(Boman  Catholic)  PotUwatomie  Beservation,  Indian  Territoiy 144 

(Boman  Catholic) ,  1,  at  Tongue  Bi ver,  Montana ;  average  attendance  45 ... .         185 

8,  soon  to  be  opened  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana 178 

under  Presbyterian  Board  Missions  in  successful  operation  among  Omahas. .         187 

Moquis,  petition  for LxXX 

Navt^oes,  need  largely  increased  facilities  for t.xxix 

KeahBay  Agency,  doing  good  work 286 

Kew  Yo«  Agency,  status  of ^ 207 

noneatOnray  Agency,  dosed  after  two  months'  trial 228 

off  firom  reservations,  care  should  be  exercised  in  selection  of  pupils  fbr LXvili 

Omaha  Industrial  boarding,  well  attended  during  the  year 187 

Osage  Agency,  larger  attendance  than  ever  before 182 

Otoe  Beservation,  average  44 188 

Papagoeshareno t.»  t  » I 
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Pftwnee,  Indian  Territory,  made  an  independent  school LXXVULI 

Beservation,  well  conducted,  can  accommodate  bnt  75  pupils 187 

Ponca  Agency,  average  attendance,  75;  doing  good  work 137 

purposes,  160  acres  granted  to  Roman  CathoUos,  at  Crow  Creek  Agency  for 71 

Bosebnd  Agency,  17.  organized  in  3  years ^. 80 

superintendent  for,  appointed LXXVIII 

Salem.  Qreg,  annualreport  Superintendent  Lee 15 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  new,  inst  established LXXVIII 

none  in  operation,  preparations^naking 41 

Santee  formal,  under  American  Missionary  Assoaation,  fine  indnstriri  training  at . .         193 

Shawnee  manual  labor,  Indian  Territory,  average  attendance  46 148 

Shoshone  Agency,  overcrowded  with  pupils 261 

sources  of  revenue  for  support  of LX 

Sunday,  at  Santee  Agency,  doing  good  work 193 

Superuitenden  t  Indian,  burdensome  duties  of 4 

(/S^  Superintendent.) 

supported  by  religious  societies,  number  and  cost  of LXVI 

training,  should  be  established  at  Fort  Gibson ^ 156 

Yankton  Agency,  number,  general  condition,  &o 100,101 

(iSiM  Education.) 

(See  Alaska,  Carlisle,  Chilocco,  Fort  Hall,  Fort  Stevenson.  Fort  Tuma,  Genoa,  Hamp- 
ton, Haskell  Institute,  Lincoln  Institution,  New  Tork,  Salem.) 

School'buUding  at  Qaeets  Village.  Quinaielt  Agency,  well  built  by  Indians 287 

bake-bousei  and  laundry,  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  contract  let  for 172 

for  day  school,  on  Turtle  Mountain  Beservation  rented 58 

Grande  Bonde  Agency,  belonging  to  Government,  repaired  by  missionary. . .         211 

Mescalero  Agency,  poorly  arran^d 200 

new,  at  Warm  Springs  Agencv,  completed 224 

Pawnee  Beservation,  too  small 187 

Shoshone  Agency,  badly  built 261 

Umatilla  Agency,  much  in  need  of  repairs 220 

buildings,  new  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency 56 

erected  daring  1886 LXXVI 

many  urgently  needed LXXVI 

at  Quapaw  Agency,  very  old  and  dilapidated 141 

at  Sao  and  Fox,  manual  labor,  much  improved  by  recent  additions 148 

Sohool-farm  at  jGrand  Bonde  Agency,  poor  condition  of 211 

Santee  Agency,  estimate  of  crops 192 

•  Sac  and  fox  Agency  is  worthless 148 

Shoshone  Agency,  very  igood  crops 261 

TTmatilla  Agency  in  good^condition 220 

oon!nectedwith  all  boaroing  schools  of  Nisaually  Agency 243 

forShawneesof  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  profits  of. 143 

School- work  at  La  Pointe  Agency,  statistics  of 257 

Siletz  Agency,  summary  of 215 

Standing  Book  Agency,  general  condition  of. 88-90 

Soott,  G^rge  W..  Fort  Stevenson  school,  Dakota,  annual  rei>ort  of 7 

John^.,  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada 197 

Scouts,  Indian,  120  employed  ac  Forts  Beno,  Supply,  and  Elliott 123 

Mescalero  Indian,  assist  in  campaign  against  Geronimo 201 

Selden,  Perry,  superintendent  boardin  g-sobool,  Yankton  Agency,  report  of 105 

S^-8upportmg,  Assinnaboines,  Fort  Peck  Agency,  might  be  made,  under  fayorable  conditions .         184 

Coeur  d' A16nes  of  Colville  Agency,  owners  of  finest  fkrms  in  Idaho,  and 281 

Indians  ofNeah  Bay  Agency  are  almost 286 

manyof  the  Colville  Agency  are 281 

Shawnoes  of  Sao  and  Fox  Agency  are  entirely 148 

Umatillas  have  been  for  many  years 218 

Takama  Indians  are  practically 247 

8eminoles,  Florida,  location  of,  on  homesteads XLTV 

schoolsamong 154 

Senecas  and  other  New  York  Indians  much  excited  about  the  "  Sessions  bill" 207 

of  New  York  Agency,  financial  afhirs  of;  in  bankrupt  condition 207 

Quapaw  Agency,  condition  of 189,140 

Settlers  in  Calispel  vallev,  cause  trouble  with  Calispel  Indians 281 

Shawnees,  Absentee,  and  Pottawatomies,  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  general  status  of. 14S 

Black  Bob,  fhtudulent  deeds  to  lands  of XLYII,161 

Quapaw  Agency,  condition  of. 180,140 

Sheehan,  T.  J.,  white  £arth  Agency,  Minnesota,  annual  report  of 168 

Sheep,  pelts,  240,000  sold  by  Navajos  during  year,  at  10  cents  each :        208 

suearing,  TuleBiver  Indians  make  good  wages  at 48 

Shoal  Water  Biserve,  Washington  Territory,  ExecutiTe  order  relating  to 870 

Shops  at  Yankton  Agency,  products  of L 96 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Jones 258 

Shoshones  and  Bannacks  included  in  Fort  HaU  Agency 107 

Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  wadsworth 316 

(originally  known  as  Coast)  Beserve,  Oregon,  Executive  orders  relating  to 86T 

tSionx,  Flandreao,  report  on  condition  of 198 

large  industrial  school  for,  recommended LjljljLl 

Pine  Bidge  Agency,  census  shows  great  reduction  in  number  of XXXYI 

rex)oris  on.  at  various  agencies 51, 64, 06^ 77, 86^ 86j93 

Beserve,  Dakota,  Executive  orders  relating  to 821 

provisions  of  Dawes  bill  for  reduction  of TT.TfT 

Santee,  report  on  condition  of 109 

Yankton,  of  Fort  Peck  Agency,  report  on  condition  of 188 

Siaaeton  Agency,  Dakota,  annualreport  of  Agent  Greene M 

Sitting  BuD  Indians  at  Cheyenne  Biver  Agency  opposed  to  progress..... U 
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S'KokomiBh  IndianB,  lands  of,  still  unpatented 241 

Beserve.  Washington  Territory,  Executive  order  relating  to 876 

Smith,  Dr.  C.  K.,  physician  BHamath  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of 214 

Smith  Biver  Reserve,  California,  Executive  order  relating  to 812 

Snake  Indians,  of  Oreeon,  still  leading  wild  life 214 

Social  life  among  pupus  at  Hampton  carefully  planned  for  and  supervised 26 

Sonthem  Ute  A  gency.  Colorado,  second  annoal  report  of  Agent  C.  F.  Stollsteimer 49 

Spokanes,  Lower,  ha  ve  poor  farming  land 281 

Upper,  Colville  Agency,  demoralized  by  baving  been  robbed  of  their  lands  by  whites.  232 

Squaw  men  on  Indian  reservations  should  not  share  benefits  accruing  to  Indians 104 

Sqnakson  Indians  have  received  patents  for  their  lands 242 

StandingBock  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  McLaughlin 86 

Stallions  and  bulls  needed  at  Shoshone  Agency  to  improve  herd 261 

draft,  needed  at  Crow  Agency 175 

Starving  condition  of  Indians  of  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  caused  by  failure  of  hop  crop 210 

Statistics,  relating  to  population  and  civilisation  of  Indians,  allotments,  houses,  farming,  &o  . .  892-440 

Stevens,  Mark  WT,  Mackinac  Agency,  annual  report  of., 168 

St.  Ignatius  School,  Montana,  number  attending,  trades  taught '. LXy,180 

Stockbridges,  ready  for  citizenship 250 

Stock  cattle,  amount  owned  by  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency 228 

amount  owned  and  cared  for  by  Navt^ioes 208 

at  Nevada  Agency  in  fine  conoition :  $60  invested  in  swine 106 

for  Indians  of  Crow  Agency  should  ne  purchased  for  some  years  to  come 175 

200  head  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  in  finest  condition 188 

777  head  issued  to  Crow  Indians  individually 174 

346  hea<l  issued  to  Indians  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 184 

owned  by  Menomoneo  Indians  of  Green' Bay  Agency,  amount  of. 250 

purchase  of,  for  San  Carlos  Indians 40 

small  herd  at  Qninaielt  Agency 2412 

on  Indian  reservations  owned  by  Government  and  Indians  (table) 438-448 

owned  by  Indians  of  Yankton  A  gency.  value  of,  and  number  of  head 07 

small  herds  of,  owned  by  some  of  the  Shoehones 260 

xalsing  by  Indians  at  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  Agency  quite  snccessftal 130 

Indians  of  Crow  Creek  Agency 70 

Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  improvement  in 63 

Indians  of  Osage  Agency  should  be  encouraged 138 

Mexican  Kickapoos 144 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Indian  Territory 142 

Indians  at  Bosebud  Agency  interested  in 70 

Klamath  Indians  very  successfhl  in 212 

Kavi^o  Indians  very  snccessful  in 803 

Sisseton  Beservation  well  adapted  to 85 

the  * '  manifest  destiny  "  of  the  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 184 

Bound  Valley  Agency,  number  of  head 47 

Southern  Ute  Agency  Indians  wish,  exchanged  for  sheep 40 

(8m  Cattle). 

Stollsteimer,  Chn.  F.,  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of 40 

Subsistence  of  Indians,  sources  of  (table) 412-425 

Qoeets  and  of  other  Indians  of  Quinaielt  Agency,  means  of . 


warm  Springs  Indians,  four-fifths  the  resuU  of  civilised  pursuits 

(<8m  Supplies.) 

Sommers,  J.  V.,  QnapawAgency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 130 

Siqperintendent  Indian  Schools,  annual  report  of LIX 

has  duties  out  no  executive  powers >  LIX 

of  schools  for  Bosebud  Agency  appointed LjulvuX 

of  schools,  addresses  of 463 

Superstitions  unong  Otoes  and  Missonrias 188 

ofthePoncas 186 

prevalent  among  Indians  of  Yankton  Agency 04 

still  prevalent  among  Indians  of  Grande  Bonde  Agency 211 

Snperstitioas  customs  among  the  Indians  of  Mescalero  Agency 202 

Snppai  Beaerve,  Arizona,  Executive  orders  relating  to 297 
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